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Side Glances— 


EF OR CONVEN- 
TION NEWS, see page 66. An an- 
nouncement made on December 29 
states that the American Association of 
School Administrators will meet in San 
Francisco with the approval of the 
Army. So it’s on to the Pacific Coast. 


Surerior pupils 
and slow progress pupils each are com- 
ing in for the special attention they 
merit. St. Joseph, Mo., is doing an out- 
standing piece of work vith slow 
pupils in the Krug School of Special 
Education to which all pupils with an 
1.Q. rating between 40 and 75 are in- 
duced to go. N. E. Viles and Tracy E. 
Dale will sketch the complete program 
of the school next month. 


IE YOUR P.-T. A. 
without a laudable program? Welling- 
ton G. Fordyce of Euclid, Ohio, has 
the answer for parents’ organizations 
in towns and cities having a foreign 
population. He will present it in Feb- 
ruary, and a timely contribution it is 
what with the revival of persecution 
complexes against certain nationalities 
because of our entry into the War. 


Is PART of our so- 
called “remedial teaching” merely the 
putting of individualized pressure on 
below-average pupils to get them to do 
average work? “Diagnose before you 
start remedial treatment” is the advice 
of A. J. Foy Cross, director of instruc- 
tion, Omaha; he will develop that 
thesis for our February number. 
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WALKER-TURNER 
RADIAL DRILL 


Handles many light drilling, 
tapping, routing and profiling 
operations as effectively as 
larger mochines, yet costs 
only about one-fourth as 
much as large radials 


CAPACITY drills to center 
of 62” circle Maximum dis- 
tance nose of chuck to table, 
131" Spindle traverse 33/4’ 


Students acquire Industrial Skill more quickly through the 


SIMPLIFIED, MODERN DESIGN of WA [ K 7 R T l) q N F ke 
MACHINE TOOLS 
WALKER-TURNER MACHINE TOOLS provide vocational schools 
with a direct short-cut to thorough training in industrial ma- 


chine shop practice. Their simplicity and compactness make RADIAL SAW. This 
versatile machine 


instruction less complicated, easier to grasp. Their safe, easy saws, dadoes, routs, 
operation permits unskilled hands to more quickly “get the name ae Gee 
* other operations on 
feel’ and to be ready much sooner for the speed and accuracy wood, metal and plas- 
demanded on the production line. Just as these sturdy, low- tes, Mantes many 
5 C sizes and shapes, in- 
cost WALKER-TURNER MACHINE TOOLS are helping industry to cluding orge flat 
“roll ‘em out faster” in Defense produc- eptes. Hekentan 
Z Me : geared motor. gets 
tion, so can they help your school to “train shaft closer to work, 
’ ” permitting smoller 
em faster” for the Defense program. iain. etihe aon 
rim force and in- § 
creased cutting ca- 


BAND SAWS (left) pacity 


14° and 16” models. Back 
gearing and cone pulley pro- 


sans thas, too elinee-anie. B "| fm SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 


5300 s.f.m. for cutting prac- ) ’ 
tically any material from ol giving full details on the complete line of 


tool steel to wood < Walker-Turner Machine Tools. 


DRILL PRESSES (right) ri Walker-Turner Co., Inc. 

Several floor and bench 5212 Berckman St., Plainfield, N. J. 
models. Six-spline spindle. 

Pulley straddle mounted be- 

tween bearings, eliminates 

whip due to belt strain. 

Run-out accuracy well within 

all industrial standards, 





WALKER-TURNER PRODUCTS 


DRILL PRESSES + BAND SAWS +: BENCH SAWS +: TILTING ARSOP SAWS + LATHES 
JIG SAWS + RADIAL SAWS + RADIAL DRILLS «+ BF’.T AMD DISC SURFAUERS + JCINTERS 
SPINDLE SHAPERS + GRINDERS + FLEXIBLE SEAFT MACHINES - CUSTOM BUILT MOTORS 
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Petty Vandalism 


Vandalism of school property may be 
traced to various sources. There is the 
student body itself, the public that enjoys 
the facilities of the plant and equipment 
after school hours and, finally, youthful 
marauders who as gangs infest certain 
neighborhoods in quest of adventure. 
Few school officials have not been faced 
at one time or other with the problem 
of solving such mysteries, which like 
the major crime waves appear in cycles. 
Indeed, who will say that the publicity 
that is inevitably attendant upon pro- 
fessional crime waves in metropolitan 
areas does not directly contribute to petty 
vandalism! 

As disturbing as such epidemics may 
be to the school official at the time, 
there is comfort in the knowledge that, 
properly handled, they can be controlled. 
Procrastination, according to the experi- 
ence of those who have been thus af- 
flicted, is fatal. Action must be taken 


the moment the offense is discovered. 
Punishment in the form of making the 
culprit pay for the damage is effective, 
but the greatest hope for permanent 
success lies in appealing to the staff, the 
student body and the public for coopera- 
tion in safeguarding property in which 
every man, woman and child holds some 
stake.” 


Pupils, the Culprits 


The greatest amount of damage in- 
curred in the schools of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
may be traced to the student body itself, 
according to Albert W. Lewis, clerk. 
“The public generally realizes the posi- 
tion it is in when using our buildings 
and does a pretty good job of seeing 
that the buildings are not damaged,” 
he says. 

“The nature of the damage done in 
most of our buildings,’ Mr. Lewis con- 







tinues, “is breaking windows to force 
entry and prying locks on the outside 
doors. The two acts named are prob- 
ably commonest and cause us consider- 
able trouble and expense because these 
safeguards are needed for the immediate 
protection of the building. Vandalism 
seems to run in periods. At least, we 
have noticed it to be that way. Several 
buildings will be entered within a few 
weeks, and then we will not be bothered 
again for some time. What motivates 
a child in doing this can sometimes be 
traced to the home; for example, he may 
see money on a teacher’s desk and think 
that it may still be there after school is 
dismissed. Also, he knows that candy 
is sold during recess periods. This all 
helps to build up a desire in the child’s 
mind to obtain the money or candy.” 

Now for the solution. Listen to what 
Mr. Lewis has to say: The steps we take 
to control vandalism are to make the ones 
found guilty of such an offense realize 
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The heavy guns of a modern battleship bear most of 
the brunt of the action. They are the ones that are 
depended upon to do a big job swiftly and surely. 
Here are three Wyandotte Products which will take 
over the brunt of most dishwashing work. 
¢ Wyandotte Keego is the cleaner you will want to 
use if you wash your dishes by machine. It rinses 
freely, is swift in action, economical in use, and is 
adapted to both hard and soft water conditions. 
© Wyandotte HDC is built for use where hand dish- 
washing is desired. This low-cost, efficient cleanser will 
clean your dishes quickly and thoroughly. A little goes 
a long way to make light, foamy suds. 


© Wyandotte Steri-Chlor is a chlorine germicide in 
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THREE ON DECK FOR ACTION 


FORD SALES COMPANY, 





powder form used in the final rinse after washing 
dishes, glasses, silver and all culinary equipment. Its 
use provides a definite health protection. 

There are other Wyandotte Dishwashing Com- 
pounds built to meet varying water conditions. If you 
have unusual water conditions in your locality, your 
local Wyandotte Representative will be glad to check 
your dishwashing routine with you and recommend 
the proper Wyandotte Product. 
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that they have taken property from a 
public building that has been constructed 
for their own good and that the articles 
they have taken or have tried to take 
were bought by money that was partly 
contributed by their fathers and mothers 
through taxes. We try to run down any 
damage that has been done as soon as 
possible after it comes to our attention 
because if it is let go too long the 
effect on the offenders is greatly les- 
sened.” 


Public, Too, Involved 


Speaking for Greensboro, N. C., M. D. 
Teague, business manager, agrees with 
Mr. Lewis that most of the damage to 
the buildings consists of broken windows 
and doors. “This,” he asserts, “comes 
about by the thoughtlessness of pupils 
and adults and their lack of interest or 
cooperation with the schools. In many 
cases the entry into the building is just 
to pilfer or loiter about. In some in- 
stances, of course, these gangs are try- 
ing to steal items that might be found 
in the building, ce. from the 
cafeteria or money from the vault. The 
public, through the press, has been 
led to believe that money is not left 
in the school building. Other destruc- 
tion that is evident has come about 
through thoughtlessness on the part of 
the pupil. Damage cannot be attributed 
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either to the student body only or to the 
public. Both are equally guilty.” 

It is encouraging to note that vandal- 
ism has decreased materially in the 
Greensboro schools during the past few 
years. This has been accomplished, Mr. 
Teague points out, through the coopera- 
tion of all employes, officials, principals 
of schools, teachers, custodians and 
pupils. 

“First,” and we are using his own 
words, “buildings are carefully locked 
each night. Additional locking devices 
have been added to all doors where 
panic locks are used. Second, instruc- 
tions and appeals are issued to the pupils 
to care for the buildings and school 
premises. Third, all cases are investigated 
and checked by the school officer, and 
persons who are found guilty pay for 
the damage.” 


Gangs From Without 


Now we have an instance in which 
groups of marauders from outside the 
school have proved a problem. The 
schools of Terre Haute, Ind., formerly 
suffered much damage from vandalism, 
Loring C. Halberstadt, director of busi- 
ness and research, tells us, and the great- 
est amount of this damage came not 
from the student body or through public 
use of the properties but from gangs 
that operated outside of the schools. 


toy 
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“These gangs,” he says, “would as- 
semble about dusk on the school 
grounds, or near some building, and 
much of the damage was done shortly 
after dark. 

“A second source of damage which, 
however, has not been great results from 
someone’s having a score to settle with 
the janitor or with some member of the 
teaching staff. Now and then, because 
of public use of buildings, we have suf- 
fered some loss, but this was a very small 
item.” 

Following are the steps taken to con- 
trol vandalism in Terre Haute and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halberstadt, they have 
proved fairly successful. First, screens 
have been put on all basement windows 
and on windows and doors located near 
dark corners of school buildings. Second, 
wire glass is used on doors and windows. 
Third, police squad cars patrol the area 
near buildings shortly after dark. Fourth, 
members of the teaching and custodian 
staff are encouraged to cultivate friendly 
relations with the student body and with 
the community. This is highly effective 
in eliminating damage and in obtaining 
information concerning any acts that 
damage school property. Fifth, all dam- 
age is paid for by the guilty person 
through some work system that makes 
the guilty person feel his personal re- 
sponsibility. 








that floors receive in every 
school. “Rubber Gloss” lays a 
tough, rubber-like film between 
traffic and surface that keeps 
wear at a minimum. 
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War 


HE people of the United States of America, in 

Congress assembled, unanimously declared on 
Dec. 8, 1941, that a state of war existed between the 
United States and the empire of Japan. 

Our country has at last taken its stand with the other 
democracies of the world and with Russia in the 
struggle to the death against the dynamic tempo of 
ruthless, insensate totalitarianism. While Japan was the 
immediate instrument, the actual aggressors are all of 
those nations bound together for world conquest. 
There was no difference between Japan and Germany 
and Italy and soon we were at war with all three. The 
unprovoked act of aggression in the Pacific on Decem- 
ber 7 during the course of peaceful negotiations be- 
tween Japan and the United States has galvanized the 
American nation into action and unified it behind 
the Congress and the President. We fight to win! 
There can be no compromise short of total victory. 
Total war is a terrible thing for a peaceful nation to 
contemplate. But—there are many things worse than 
war and freedom is a principle worth dying for. 

In this war the public schools have a two-fold 
duty: responsibility for work caused by the emer- 
gency and responsibility to carry on their regular work 
in democratic education. The first includes those little 
extra assignments that grow out of any crisis. The 
schools become information centers for the com- 
munity. They assist in the building and maintaining 
of adult morale. Whatever the need and the task, 
the great army of public school professional and non- 
professional workers will respond. They did yeoman 
service in 1917; they will not falter or fail in 1942. 

However, the larger task and the larger respon- 
sibility has nothing immediately to do with war. Public 
education is the first line of internal defense for the 
democratic way of life. This war is only a brief inter- 
lude between peaceful and fruitful years. It is doubtful 
whether any of the children and youths now in ele- 
mentary or in early secondary school will be called 
upon to participate in this war. They must, however, 
be ready to bear the future responsibilities of our 
democracy. 

The really big job of the public schools in war or 
in peace-time is to educate ever more effectively for 
individual democratic competence so that the precicus 





freedoms and liberties for which so much American 
blood has already been spilled may not be lost in the 
turmoil of war or in the dark days of postwar re- 
construction. Children, youths and adults must be 
vibrantly conscious of the truth that freedom and 
liberty are not gifts of the gods but are prizes that can 
be enjoyed only by virile men and women who are 
ever ready to defend them. 

Let the teachers in the classrooms of the nation’s 
schools fight just as aggressively for the preservation 
and improvement of democracy as will the sailors, 
soldiers and men in the factories fight to destroy totali- 
tarianism for the eternal benefit of the world. De- 
mocracy moves forward! 


Budgets Must Increase 


HE cost of living index had risen 8 per cent on 

December 1, 1941, over July 1, 1940. Wholesale 
prices showed an increase of practically 20 per cent 
during the same period, an indication that retail prices 
will continue to rise. Despite the attention already 
given this condition by the Congress, the dangers of 
inflation are by no means passed. 

Public school operating and capital improvement 
budgets were severely reduced by the depression con- 
ditions of 1930-1936. Many local district budgets are 
still below 1930 totals despite an increased service load. 
In certain states teacher salaries have not yet returned 
to the 1930 level. Supply and equipment, operation 
and maintenance budgets are still considerably below 
the levels demanded for the efficient operation of the 
school plant. These already strained budgets will be 
further reduced in efficiency during the remainder of 
the current and all of the 1942-43 academic year by 
the effects of price increases. Unless public school 
budgets can be increased from 15 to 20 per cent for 
the next fiscal year, the current efficiency of the schools 
will be greatly reduced! 

Increase in operating budgets is going to be difficult 
unless the teaching profession plans and executes a 
program of interpretation by which the people may 
be made aware of educational conditions and needs. 
Public education is the first line of internal defense 
in the world struggle to maintain the democratic way 
of life in the face of totalitarian aggression. The 








expenditure of increasing sums is just as essential for 
public education, from the preprimary division through 
the university, as it is for more immediately direct 
war material. 

The people may not be completely aware of the im- 
portance of continuing and improving public educa- 
tion during this emergency. They are aware of the 
increased cost of living. The immediate direction of 
the community interpretative activity upon these needs 
is essemtial if the schools are to operate efficiently 
during the next academic year. A budget increase 
of from 15 to 20 per cent is an absolute necessity in 
terms of current inflationary trends. 


Rural Needs 


f ny action of the committee on rural education, 
an affiliate of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, in proposing the organization of state councils 
for the diagnosis and study of problems in rural edu- 
cation deserves hearty support from the teaching pro- 
fession. Theodore Roosevelt fondly presumed that 
many of the serious rural maladjustments growing out 
of changing relationships between agriculture and in- 
dustry would be solved when he appointed his Country 
Life Commission. Relatively little progress was made 
by this or later study groups in attempting a solution 
of certain educational and social problems. 

There is great need for a serious study of rural 
educational conditions. The problem should not be 
handled in a political or neurotic way as if rural edu- 
cation were a separate and distinct field but should 
be treated as one phase of the entire educational pic- 
ture with its glaring urban as well as rural inequali- 
ties. The formation of well-balanced state councils 
should make it possible to view the rural problem as 
one aspect of a larger total and to advocate the elim- 
ination of present divergencies and inconsistencies. 

The great educational need is to view education as 
only one of a series of extremely important problems, 
the solution of which lies in the development of greater 
cooperation between the country and the town rather 
than in a continuation or enlargement of the present 
wide gap between them. The city-bred boy may move 
to the country but we know that the surplus country 
boys and girls will continue to restock our cities. It is, 
therefore, highly important to the country as a whole 
that rural youth be given as wide and diversified an 
education as those who live in the cities. 

There is little merit in attempting to maintain sepa- 
ratism in public education under the total economic 
conditions’ that now prevail and that will probably 
prevail in the future. School districts should be estab- 
» lished around natural concentrations of population 
and in centers that have common social, economic and 
educational interests. It is time to stop talking about 
“city schools” and “country schools” and to do some- 
thing about producing better American community 
schools. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


T HAS been frequently stated that the textbook is 

the most important instructional aid in the public 
schools of the United States. The supremacy of the 
textbook has been of long standing. Although it arose 
initially from the technical incompetence of the public 
school teacher, the continued and extended use of 
textbooks has actually resulted in an increase in in- 
structional efficiency. Even today, when teachers are 
much more capable technically than they were a gen- 
eration or two ago, few of them would willingly 
forego the use of the textbook. 

Invidious comparisons have frequently been drawn 
between the conventional continental and American 
teaching methods both by foreigners and by Americans 
returning from brief inspections of European practices. 
Regardless of these academic assumptions, it has never 
been satisfactorily proved that the European dictation 
and chalkboard methods produce better educational 
results with pupils of comparable ability than does the 
American textbook method. The textbook, used intel- 
ligently as a teaching tool, actually increases the efh- 
ciency of the teacher. 

Despite their earlier disdainful attitudes, European 
educators have apparently come to the same conclu- 
sions. During the last two decades textbooks and 
visual aids have been increasingly used in continental 
classrooms. 

Just as the textbook in the hands of a capable teacher 
is a much more efficient tool than dictation or chalk- 
board copywork, so the newer instructional tools in 
the form of silent and sound films, “stills,” stereopticons 
and the stereoscope bid fair to be as great an improve- 
ment over the conventional textbook as the latter was 
over the chalkboard method. Audio-visual aids are 
in their infancy with respect to the public school in- 
structional program. Repeated experiments by indi- 
viduals and organizations in different sections of the 
country have indicated that, under conditions of intel- 
ligent use, these audio-visual aids make possible an 
increase in the efficiency of the instructional process 
that is decidedly worth paying for. These aids do not 
produce the miracles that their violent partisans con- 
tend. They can never supplant the individual teacher 
nor are they automatically effective. It takes a trained 
teacher to use films and stills effectively. 

The potential of audio-visual aids is high and their 
extension in classroom use is highly desirable. The 
time is not far distant when practically every classroom 
will be equipped with its own film projector, stere- 
opticon, radio, reproducing and recording machine. 
Ultimately, they may even supplant the textbook as 
the principal teaching aid in the American public 
school. Provision for these newer tools should be seri- 
ously considered in future educational designing. 
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munity-centered secondary school were recog- 
nized by The NaTion’s SCHOOLS as early as December 
1934 when “Widening the Uses of the School Plant” 
was first published. After seven years of depression 
and preparation for war, the “community school” 
has changed from an academic dream to a pressing 
current problem that cannot be safely ignored in the 
educational designing of the secondary school. 

In the year following this first consideration of the 
problem, Edward Thorndike published his “Adult 
Learning,” which significantly accelerated the adult 
education movement. The American Association for 
Adult Education began an aggressive educational 
campaign. The United States Office of Education 
began to preach the re-creation of adult discussion 
groups in what were called “community forums.” 

Small appropriations were made by the federal 
government and by some of the states for experi- 
mentation in adult education. Colleges and universi- 
ties cautiously considered the problem and conducted 
restricted programs. In a number of large and 
medium-sized city school districts much experimental 
work has also been carried on in addition to the 
regular “night school” improvement activities. Sev- 
eral books were devoted to the implications of the 
community-centered schools. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education (1938) 
called attention to the importance of adult education 
and urged a significant appropriation. The Work 
Projects Administration in 1940-41 was actually en- 
gaged in 11 activities that might be classified as adult 
education with a total enrollment of approximately 
two million. 

Statisticians have estimated that 
adults between the and 45 3 
considered, the total adult educational potential 
would be 38.3 per cent of the 1940 population, or 
nearly fifty million individuals. The desirable extent 
of education today may be stated in principle as 
follows: 

Education within a democratic culture must be 
considered as coextensive with life, beginning 
in infancy and ending with senescence. During 
the periods of infancy and youth it is concerned 
with the discovery and facilitation of the inborn 
capacities of children, and during the period of 
maturity, with the development and guidance, as 
well as retraining the adult for individual and 
social efficiency and enjoyment. 

The major problems involved in taking the school 
plant off the forty hour week and making it work at 
least eighty-four hours are: (1) program, (2) site, 
(3) building and (4) finance. 


g possibilities and implications of the com- 


if the teachable 


ages of 20 years were 


The youth program for the comprehensive sec- 
ondary school has gradually evolved out of need and 
experience. Stated in terms of subject divisions, it 
includes health and physical education, language 
education, social studies, exact sciences, fine arts and 
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Community-Centered 





vocational education. Its specialized facilities follow 


the needs of this program. Despite the emotional 
pressures of the current emergency, the educator and 
educationist must see the problem of democratic edu- 
cation clearly and in its extremely important social 
implications. Every effort should be made to main- 
tain curricular balance and a one-way system of sec- 
ondary education, permitting neither vocational nor 
physical education to swamp the boat by over- 
crowding. 

Adult education may be considered as comprising 
three large divisions: the vocational, the socio-civic 
and the avocational. In terms of the principle enun- 
ciated earlier, opportunity should be furnished each 
adult to improve his occupational status through 
increased and advanced work and to rehabilitate him- 
self when technological change has rendered his cur- 
rent equipment obsolete. Above all, it is essential to 
maintain flexibility in attitudes and in practices so 
far as vocational education is concerned. 

Participation in an evolving culture demands that 
the individual must be competent in a socio-civic, 
as well as a vocational sense. This desirable condition 
may be accomplished by furnishing a neutral environ- 
ment in which all shades of beliefs and opinions 
may be brought together and all problems calmly 
and logically discussed as normal grown-ups should. 
The public school, conceptually an impartial, non- 
partisan, nonsectarian, classless agency, is most admir- 
ably suited to this purpose. 

The rapid de-skilling of industrial operations 
leaves only the farmer, the small storekeeper or the 
professional man capable of envisioning the total 
process by which he makes his livelihood. For the 
great majority of adults the joy of creating and world 
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Secondary Schools 


There is no con- 
flict between the 
educational activi- 
ties of youths and 
adults. In terms of 
organization they 
tend to supplement 
each other to such 
an extent that it is 
essential that both 
should be provided 
for in designing 
and planning the 
educational plant. 














building has vanished so far as the job is concerned. 
Individual self-expression is essential to growth. It 
can be recaptured through avocational pursuits, in- 
cluding drawing, sculpture, painting, ceramics, pho- 
tography, wood and metal work, drama and learning 
for the sheer intellectual joy of expanding the indi- 
vidual horizon. Avocational activities are funda- 
mentally sensuous and enable the thwarted and 
routine-dulled individual to regain the vital satis- 
factions of mastery growing out of achievement. 

Viewed as a totality, there is no conflict between 
youth and adult educational activities. The differ- 
ences lie rather in purpose, in organization and in 
methodology. In terms of organization or physical 
facilities, they tend to supplement each other to such 
an astonishing degree that the provision for dual 
facilities within the secondary plant should not be 
considered either difficult or expensive. 

The community secondary school site should not 
be less than 25 acres. A more desirable land unit 
would be 40 acres. Inasmuch as the community 
secondary school is to furnish an ideal environment 
it must, first of all, be beautiful. While climatic 
conditions make landscaping easier in some sections 
of the country than in others, there is no school site 
in the nation that cannot be made a place of beauty 
to which the community proudly looks. Parks and 
approaches require sizable pieces of land. There must 
be provision for the adequate storage of individual- 
ized transportation, differentiated play space, the out- 
door theater and grove, laboratories for community 
gardening and, in many of the smaller communities, 
garden plots to teach subsistence homesteading. 

In planning the building itself for total commu- 
nity use, it is desirable to study most carefully the 
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possibility of dual use of facilities and to expend as 
little money as possible on special accommodations 
that have only a limited justification. School build- 
ings are expensive and every effort should be made 
to obtain the greatest use-efficiency from every square 
foot of floor space. Since we are concerned more 
immediately with secondary buildings or community 
centers, the majority of which are located in the 
smaller cities and towns, there is no real reason 
for the heavy expansion or too high specialization ol 
facilities. 

The first step is to lay out the youth program or 
the instructional demands for the regular day school. 
The second step is to do the same for adult use. ‘The 
third step is to correlate the youth and adult pro- 
grams and to study the total demands. If large dif- 
ferences in use appear in this matching process, it 
is desirable to restudy all demands to obtain better 
fit and to consider already planned facilities to see 
if they cannot be adjusted to dual use through careful 
blending. 

Theaters, instructional auditoriums, music units, 
gymnasiums, game rooms, swimming pools and cafe- 
terias need few, if any, adjustments for dual use. 
Provision should be made in the locker room for 
extended facilities so that adults can store their play 
clothes without being subjected to the inconvenience 
of carrying them home after each meeting. The spe- 
cial games provided in the game rooms are not neces- 
sarily different from those demanded by the day 
school. It is not desirable to build expensive squash 
courts if they are not planned for daily as well as 
for evening use. 

Small group discussion rooms may be used for 
parent conferences during the day. It is totally unnec- 
essary to erect special rooms merely for civic forums. 
For small groups the instructional or speech audi- 
toriums may be used and for larger groups there is 
always the school theater. In the case of libraries, 
shops and studios, it may be desirable to make slight 
extra provisions for special “hobby corners” or for 
adult reading sections. Project lockers for adult use 
require additional space in studios and shops. 

The inclusion of all essential facilities for combined 
youth-adult community use need not add appreciably 
to the expense of the building if the educational 
designing is carefully done. The mistake to avoid 
is to permit a high enthusiasm and zeal on the part 
of either architect or educational specialist to run 
wild on adult educational needs and so accelerate 
expense. If the combined youth-adult facilities are 
produced at no appreciable increase in expense, the 
adult education movement may grow quickly. If 
financial errors are made and the claim of building 
extravagance is justified, this highly desirable devel- 
opment may be retarded. ‘The watchword should be 
extreme caution in planning and in expenditures. 

Money for the school plant is going to be increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain during the next decade. It 
is, therefore, doubly desirable to extract the highest 
possible unit-use of building facilities from the smal- 
lest possible expenditure. 
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NEW ENGLAND REGION 








Above: The attractive brick structure of Hampton High School, 
Hampton, N. H., housed an enrollment of about 200 pupils 
during its second year, 75 of whom were tuition pupils from 
neighboring towns. 
clude 


commercial suite, a music room, a domestic arts room and a 


The nine classrooms in the building in- 


four homerooms, a _ physics-chemistry laboratory, a 


combination English room and library. The total cost of the 
tuilding itself, exclusive of mova!e equipment, was $95,534. 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 

STRUCTURE: 
enforced concrete. 
12 inch masonry. Exterior trim, 
Indiana limestone and _ wood. 
Framework, reenforced concrete 
and structural steel. Interior parti- 
tions, terra cotta tile and gypsum 
block. Stairs, steel and reenforced 
concrete, with alundum concrete 
treads. Interior trim, hard pine. 
Toilet partitions, metal. 

ROOF: Slate with copper flash- 
ings. 

FLOORS: Classrooms, corridors 
and offices, asphalt tile. Audito- 
rium, rock maple. 

WALLS: Classrooms, offices and 
auditorium, smooth-faced tile or 
plaster. Corridors and stair halls, 
dados with iron spot tile. 

HEATING: Vapor system with 
forced ventilation. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Interior and exterior bell system. 
Electric clock system. Provision for 
motion picture apparatus. 





Foundation, re- 
Exterior walls, 





Left: The English unit is located on the second floor. There is 
a library at one end of the room the floor of which is raised 
one foot above that of the English room floor and can be 
used as a stage. Above: The combination auditorium-gymna- 


sium, of which the school is extremely proud, is equipped with 
a full-sized basketball court and has a seating capacity of 600. 
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HAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL, HAMPTON, N. H. 





Roy W. Gillmore 
Superintendent 


Huddleston and Hershey 
Architects 
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room Stage [> Room Above: The commerce room located on the second floor actu- 
ices = ally is a suite, inasmuch as it is divided by glass partitions 
e rridor into typing and bookkeeping rooms. This arrangement per- 

= - = T ‘= mits one teacher to supervise the entire department, a pro- 
Commercial Ensiish cedure that seems to work extremely well in a small school 
Class- Room which, of necessity, has only a limited number of teachers. 
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Below: Plan of the first floor of 
the T-shaped structure. Offices 
and teachers’ restroom are located 
to the right and left, respectively, 
of the entrance. Above: Second 
floor plan. The basement (not 
shown) now contains machines for 
a modern course in shop work. 
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i room Above: The domestic science room, located on the first floor 


hone he TB alias , left, is well equipped for instruction in both cooking and 
Corri €or J sewing. The equipment comprises ranges, sinks, work tables, 

















i f ] T sewing tables, sewing machine and a full-length mirror. At one 
Domestic f+ ' fr Clecse 7 end of the room is a built-in counter with enclosed cabinets 
Science | room , above and below in order to provide adequate storage space. 
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NEW YORK REGION 


Carl V. Warren 
Superintendent 


Robert R. Graham 
Architect 


Left: The machine shop in the 
industrial arts department has 
facilities for instruction in sheet 
metal work, forging, woodwork, 
electrical work, plastics, ceramics 
and textiles. Below, left: The audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of 
1575. The indirect lighting is con- 
trolled from the stage switchboard. 











Above: Exterior view of the school 
which is constructed of brick with 
cast stone trim. The building is 
370 by 275 feet and has 1750 pupil 
stations. Left: The science depart- 
ment is furnished with especially 
designed, custom-built equipment. 
Working surfaces are soapstone; 
drawers are metal-lined, and all 
finish and hardware are reagent- 
proof. Chemical wastes and drains 
are constructed of high silica cor- 
rosion-proof iron. The lighting, 
as in all other classrooms, is con- 
trolled by a _ photo-electric cell. 
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MIDDLETOWN HIGH SCHOOL, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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First floor plan of Middletown High School. This floor houses adminis- 
trative offices, the auditorium, gymnasium and special corrective gymna- 
sium, the cafeteria, industrial arts department, homemaking department 
and music room. The second and third floors (not shown) are de- 
voted primarily to recitation rooms and study halls. On the second 
floor is a separate visual education room for 60 pupils. All classrooms 
are equipped with glass chalkboards. Seating is of the movable type. 
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OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: Foundation and basement, con- 
crete. Superstructure, solid brick; trim, cast stone. 
Exterior walls, furred with steel furring. Interior 
partitions, combination 12 inch load-bearing hollow 
tile and steel frame. 

ROOF: Construction, bar joists and steel beams 
with precast gypsum plank; 20 year bonded pitch 
and slag; | inch insulation board on roof slab. 

WINDOWS: Double hung, clear white pine sash 
and frames. 

FLOORS: Corridors, toilets, locker rooms and 
shower rooms, terrazzo. Classrooms, cafeteria, offices 
and library, mastic tile over mastic fill. Gymnasium, 
shops and stage, edge grain beech on sleepers set in 
mastic. Auditorium, cement with mastic tile aisles. 
Kitchen and dishwashing room, ceramic tile. 

WALLS: Corridors and gymnasium lobby, plas- 
ter, with ceramic glazed structural clay wainscot. 
Auditorium lobby, plaster with marble wainscot. 
Auditorium, plaster with canvas wainscot. Gymna- 
sium, cork wainscot with steel angle base. Toilets, 
shower rooms and drying rooms, marble wainscot; 
compartment partitions, marble with flush alumi- 
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num doors. Recitation rooms, plaster with metal 
base and shoe. Offices, plaster with metal base. 
Kitchen, dishwashing rooms, ceramic tile base and 
wainscot. 

CEILINGS: All except kitchen, toilets, teachers’ 
rooms and storage rooms, acoustical plaster. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING: Recitation 
rooms, unit ventilators with radiator boosters. Audi- 
torium and gymnasium, central ventilation fans 
with radiator boosters. Locker and shower rooms, 
connected to gymnasium ventilation with blast 
heater boosters. Offices and health rooms, radiation 
enclosed convectors. Fully automatic high vacuum 
or pressure selector system. 

LIGHTING: Auditorium, indirect, controlled 
from stage switchboard. Gymnasium, flush recessed 
ceiling lights. Classrooms, office and health room, 
semi-indirect units. Classroom units controlled by 
photo-electric cell. 

RADIO: Two channel radio and public address 
system with speakers in all rooms. Microphone and 
phonograph connections in auditorium, music 
rooms, cafeteria, gymnasiums and offices. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 





Paul Loser 
Superintendent 

















Left: Entrance to the auditorium. 
The auditorium, with a seating 
capacity of 900, is provided with a CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
motion picture booth. Stage equip- 
ment is of the most modern type. STRUCTURE: Foundation and 
Below: The entrance to the crip- basement, concrete. Superstructure, 
pled children’s unit. Access to the Solid brick walls, furred with wood 
auditorium is by means of a and finished with wire lath and 
ramped corridor. Over the crip- plaster. 

pled children’s unit, on the second ROOF: Steel and wood planks. 
floor, is the health treatment room. Shops, steel and concrete plank. 








Below: Plan of the 
first floor showing 
the spacious court- 
yard with  cross- 
walks that permit 
pupils to go from 
one section of the 
building to another 
out of doors. The 
physical education 
unit was planned 
for community use, 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL No. 2, TRENTON, N. J. 





Micklewright & Mountford and 
Louis S. Kaplan 
Architects 



























All roofs, 1 inch insulation fiber 
board, finished with 20 year 
bonded pitch and gravel. Slope to 
center of buildings, with inside 
conductors. 

WINDOWS: Auditorium, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, locker 
rooms, cafeteria, workrooms ad- 
joining elementary classrooms, stair 
towers, corridors and music room, 
glass block. Classrooms, architec- 
tural projected steel. 

FLOORS: Elementary section 
and corridors, linoleum cemented 
to concrete slab. Classrooms and 








and cooking laboratories, acousti- 
cal tile ceilings. Music rooms, 


Auditorium foyer on gymnasium and locker rooms, di- 
the second floor. Be- _ rect. All other lighting, flush with 
low: Typical classroom. ceiling. 





—Z acoustical plaster side walls and 
= acoustical tile ceilings. 
st Above: The cafeteria. HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
: The kitchen and serv- ING: Classrooms, direct radiation 
i ice counter are sep- and units. Other rooms, direct 
sense —— arated from the din- radiation and blowers. Oil burn- 
TrTTTT paeeEees ing room by a glass ing boilers. 
+ block partition. Left: LIGHTING: Classrooms, main 
Sanaae! 
—_ 
a 


PHF \\\\R 


gymnasiums, wood block cemented 
to concrete slab. Locker rooms and 
cafeteria, cement. Auditorium, 
mastic tile cemented to concrete 
slab. Swimming pool and toilet 
rooms, tile. 

WALLS: Classrooms, plaster cov- 
ered with linoleum to height of 
chalk rail. Corridors, ceramic tile 
to height of 614 feet. Stair towers, 
glazed brick. Gymnasiums, locker 
rooms, swimming pool, kitchen 
and toilet rooms, glazed block. 

ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT: 
Auditorium, acoustical tile and 
plaster. Swimming pool and locker 
rooms, acoustical cement plaster. 
Corridors, gymnasiums, cafeteria 
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RANDOLPH HENRY HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 





R, W. Bobbitt 
Superintendent 


Raymond V. Long and 

W. Irving Dixon 

State Department of Education 
Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: Foundations 
and basement, brick. Superstruc- 
ture, solid brick walls. Structure 
over gymnasium and auditorium, 
steel. Outside walls, plastered on 
waterproofing treatment. Windows, 
gymnasium and auditorium, steel 
with remote control operators. 
Classrooms, especially designed 
double hung wood. 

ROOF: Flat areas, 2 inch gyp- 
sum covered with 20 year bonded 
built-up pitch and gravel roof. 
Sloping roof, 2 inch concrete slab 
continuous under sloping portion. 
Rafters to sloping portion, wood, 
with wood deck covered with slate. 

FLOORS: Classrooms and gym- 
nasium, second grade maple floor- 
ing. Auditorium, corridors and 
cafeteria, 14 inch heavy duty mas- 
tic tile. Toilets, 34 inch quarry tile. 

WALLS: Gymnasium, corridors, 
locker rooms, cafeteria, toilets, 
glazed brick tile wainscoting. Audi- 
torium, wood panel wainscoting. 
Classrooms, wainscoting. Keene ce- 
ment plastered above. Toilet and 
locker partitions, sandstone. 


CEILINGS: Auditorium, acous- 
tical material over plaster base 
coat. Commercial department, cor- 


ridors, laboratories, library and 
cafeteria, absorbent material. 

HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING: Steel boiler, stoker fired. 
Vapor system, with unit ventilators 
in classrooms, unit heaters in gym- 
nasium and unit air conditioners 
in auditorium. Pneumatic temper- 
ature control system. 





Above: Exterior view of the main 
building, which eight 
classrooms, a library, administra- 
tion offices and an auditorium on 
the first floor, and a student activ- 
ity room, eight classrooms, two 
laboratories, teachers’ restroom and 
a clinic on the second. The cafe- 
teria, kitchen, shower rooms and 
heating plant are in the basement. 
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Opposite Page: 
Floor plans of 
the Randolph 
Henry High 
School. Right: 
Plot plan of the 
site. The school 
plant consists of 
a main central 
building, a shop 
building and a 





home economics 
building, the last 
of which is used 
for community 
activities. The 
shop building 
will accommo- 
date five pupil 
sections at once, 
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Terry Wickham, Superintendent 
Fox and Duthie, Architects 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Foundations, re- 

enforced concrete. Exterior walls, 
steel frame; facing, brick; trim, 
Amherst sandstone with tile back- 
up. Floor construction, reenforced 
concrete, bar joist and concrete. 
Flashings and gutter, 16 ounce 
copper. 

ROOF: Flat portions, 20 year 
bonded built-up tar and gravel. PLOT PLAN 
Sloping, rusticated slate. 6 

WINDOWS: Double hung 
wood; wood frames. 

FLOORS: Corridors, stairs and 
toilet rooms, terrazzo. Classrooms 
and gymnasium, maple. Shops and 
craft room, wood block. 

WALLS: Corridors and _ stair 
halls, plastered tile, with pressed 
brick wainscot. 

ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT: 
Gymnasium, auditorium, lunch- 
room, shops, corridors, English 
room, library, offices, commercial 
rooms and music room, acoustical 
tile and plaster. 

HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING: Classrooms, library, study 
hall and lunchroom, split system 
steam heating with direct radiation 
and unit ventilators. Auditorium, 
gymnasium and shops, separate 
supply and exhaust fans. Thermo- 
static controls. Two stoker-fed 
tubular steel boilers. 

LIGHTING: Semi-direct. Stage 
panel board equipped with dim- 
mers controlling all auditorium 


lighting. 
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CUYAHOGA HEIGHTS VILLAGE SCHOOL, CUYAHOGA HEIGHTS, OHIO 


Opposite Page, top: Architect’s sketch of Cuyahoga Heights Village School. 
Above: Pupil at work in the laboratory of the greenhouse. The green- 
house comprises five rooms and is an integral feature of the school. 


Above: The punch press in the machine shop. 
Below: Pupil pouring iron into a mold in the 
foundry. The “trades’ training” section of the 
school is well developed and offers instruc- 
tion in machine shop, foundry, pattern 
making, electrical shop and drafting work. 





























The plot plan (opposite page) and floor plans show the general layout of the 
plant, which is located in a highly industrialized area of the city. 
The building was designed to accommodate an enrollment of 750 pupils. 
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NORTH CENTRAL STATES REGION 





F. B. Younger 
Superintendent 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Reenforced con- 
crete and structural steel frame. 
Auditorium ‘nd gymnasium roof 
construction, structural steel. Ex- 
terior walls, face brick and load- 
bearing tile. Trim, Indiana lime- 
stone. 

ROOF: Classrooms, concrete. 
Gymnasium and auditorium, gyp- 
sum. Roof covering, auditorium 
and center classroom section, slate; 
remainder, built-up twenty year 
bonded roof 








The new Menasha school building, housing the junior and senior high schools 
and the vocational school, is made up of four connected structures: physical 
education and health, academic, vocational and auditorium units. The building 
design is in the Georgian Colonial style. The first floor contains the adminis- 
trative offices, rooms for band, chorus and special activities, and seven rooms 
for the junior high school. All classrooms are well lighted. The auditorium, 
band room, gymnasium, corridors and classrooms are all acoustically treated. 
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MENASHA HIGH SCHOOL, MENASHA, WIS. 





Foeller, Schober and Berners 
Architects 


FLOORS: Classrooms and gym- 
nasium, maple. Special activities, 
offices and library, rubber tile. 
Auditorium, asphalt. Corridors, 
toilets and natatorium, ceramic tile. 

WALLS: Gymnasium and nata- 
torium, glazed tile wainscot with 
smooth unglazed tile above. Shops, 
smooth vitreous brick. Corridors 
and toilets, glazed ceramic struc- 
tural tile. 

HEATING: Vacuum system of 
steam heat; unit ventilators; pneu- 
matic dual zone temperature con- 
trol system. 


Left: Main office 
of the high school. 
Below: The audi- 
torium seats are 
so arranged that 
everyone is able 
to see and hear 
perfectly. Window 
draperies match 
the blue  uphol- 
stery on the seats. 














Left: Pupils work- 
ing in the print 
shop. Below: The 
library on the sec- 
ond floor is the 
heart of the school. 
On the third floor, 
not shown, are lo- 
cated science, 
homemaking, social 
studies and_ art 
rooms. The home- 
making suite con- 
tains six modern 
unit kitchens. 
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CENTRAL STATES REGION 








Above: The cooking room, part of the home economics department. Below: 
Plan of the first floor, showing the court and promenade that are formed by 
the projecting wings of the building. Placing the auditorium at one end of 
the building and the gymnasium and shops at the other has helped to mini- 
mize noise and disturbance in the classrooms. Immediately to the rear and 
easily accessible from the rear entrance of the main floor is the girls’ hockey 
field. Back of the hockey field, and on a higher level, is the athletic field. 


Tracy E. Dale 
Superintendent 


Everett Johns and Eugene Meier 
Architects 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Foundations and 
basement, concrete. Superstructure, 
brick outside walls and clay tile 
back-up. Partitions, gypsum tile. 
All floors and roof, steel and con- 
crete. 

ROOF: Rigid insulation  ce- 
mented to concrete roof slabs; root 
dead level, with 20 year bonded 
roofing. 

WINDOWS: Double hung wood; 
window guards. in gymnasium. 
Toilets, steel construction. 

FLOORS: Gymnasium, wood. 
Auditorium, concrete with lino- 
leum in aisles, orchestra space and 
foyer. Classrooms, linoleum. Corri- 
dors, toilets, asphalt tile. 

WALLS: Corridors, stairs and 
toilets, glazed tile wainscot, plas- 
tered above. Gymnasium and shop, 
glazed tile wainscot, brick above. 

HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING: Split steam system under 
thermostatic control; forced fan 
ventilation throughout. 

LIGHTING: Auditorium, in- 
direct in ceiling, with ventilation 
attached. 
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BENTON HIGH SCHOOL, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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Top: The combination library and study hall. Center: The home economics department. Below: Plan of the second 
auditorium. Lighting in this room is indirect with a venti- floor. The center classroom portion of the building can be 
lating system attached. Left: The third floor houses the completely cut off when the gymnasium, auditorium and 
science rooms and laboratories as well as the art room and industrial arts department are being used for evening affairs. 
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NORTHWEST REGION 







































H. B. Ferrin 
Superintendent 


C. N. Freeman 
Architect 


Left: Foods laboratory in the home 
economics department. Below: Gen- 
eral plan of the school. An attempt 
was made to segregate the three 
major departments of the curricu- 
lum: recreational; domestic and in- 
dustrial arts, and the 
courses of study. The 

arts rooms are in a separate unit in 
the south court; the home eco- 


general 
industrial 


nomics and laboratory departments 
are in the southwest wing, and the 
connecting portion houses all other 
classrooms. The auditorium is all 
on one floor. The motion picture 
projection room and storage rooms 
are located over the main foyer. 
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OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: Foundation and boiler room, con- 
crete. Superstructure, brick veneer. Trim, cast stone. 
Interior wall, frame. 

ROOF: Pitched, western red cedar shingles with butts 
4 inch thick. Flat areas, built-up composition roofing. 
WINDOWS: Wood, awning type. 

FLOORS: Offices, corridors, library, cafeteria, health 
room and teachers’ room, battleship linoleum. Audi- 
torium and classrooms in front section, hemlock. 
Classrooms in right rear wing and shops, concrete. 
Gymnasium, eastern hard maple. Lockers, showers 
and dressing rooms, concrete. 
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WALLS: Auditorium, acoustical, with smooth plaster 
wainscots. Gymnasium and shop, veneer panel. Cor- 
ridors and classrooms, sand finish, with plaster covered 
canvas wainscots. 

CEILINGS: Auditorium, corridors, classrooms, acous- 
tical fiber board. 

LIGHTING: Indirect and semi-indirect. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING: Split system of 
direct radiation and air conditioning units throughout 
building. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM: 


time clocks; fire alarm. 


Public address; master 
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COTTAGE GROVE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, COTTAGE GROVE, ORE. 





Top, left: The junior and senior 
English rooms can be made into 
one large room. It is equipped with 
a stage to permit its use as a 
little theater. Top, right: The li- 
brary comprises a reading room, 
a study and a workroom for the 
librarian. Above: Front elevation 
of the school. Right: The gymna- 
sium can be divided by folding 
doors. Spectators are seated on 
bleachers that can be folded 


against the wall when not in use. 
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SIERRA NEVADA REGION 





Harry F. Wandling 


District Superintendent 


Masten and Hurd 
Architects 





Top: Girls’ drill team posed at the main entrance. Center: foreground, with terraced social hall in rear. The colors of 
Front view of building. Below: Home economics cottage in the surrounding country were used in the interior decoration. 
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MODOC UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL, ALTURAS, MODOC COUNTY, CALIF. 
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Above: The floor plan reveals that the building was constructed 
in four related units. The plant is broken down into groups: 
administrative and commercial; physical education, science 
and agriculture; library, social sciences, English and languages, 
and, finally, the homemaking and social living department. 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Foundations, con- 
crete. Superstructure, one story wood 
frame. Exterior walls, stucco with stone 
veneer wainscot. 

ROOF: 3-ply felt with asphalt and 
gravel. ‘Top coat, sprayed asphalt base 
aluminum paint. 

FLOORS: Corridors, linoleum. 
room, maple. 

WALLS: Smooth finish sand plaster. 
Wainscot, canvas on plaster. 

CEILINGS: Classrooms 
room, acoustical treatment. 
plaster. 

LIGHTING: 
rect. 

HEATING: Offices, direct radiation. 
Classrooms, unit ventilators, syncretized 
air. Corridors, foot warmers. Oil-fired 
steam boilers. 





Social 


and _ social 
Corridors, 


Classrooms, semi-indi- 
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Above: A class in cafeteria instruction prepares the noon meal 
in the kitchen laboratory. Left: A pupil at work on the school 
paper. Through the partition can be seen an office practice 
class in session. Below: The office practice class from another 
angle. More than 130 pupils are enrolled in business courses. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
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OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: 
foundation walls, reenforced con- 
crete. Floor framing, reenforced 
concrete of joist and slab type. 
Floor systems supported on brick 
bearing walls at exterior and con- 
crete girders and columns at interi- 
Structural framing for audi- 
torium and gymnasiums above 
main floor levels. Exterior walls, 
rough textured golden fire brick 
backed with commons. Trim, gran- 
ite foundation facing and _ steps. 
Partitions, hollow clay tile. Win- 
dows, awning type, wood sash and 
frames. 

ROOFS: Junior I-beam purlins, 
steel deck, 1 inch acoustical insula- 
tion; 20 year bonded asphalt and 
gravel built-up roofing. 


Footings and 
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FLOORS: Entrance vestibule 
and lobby, marble. Corridors, 
ramps and stairs, locker rooms, do- 
mestic science rooms, library, audi- 
torium aisles and orchestra space, 
asphalt tile. Toilet and shower 
rooms, vitreous tile. Chemistry lab- 
oratory, cafeteria, shops, storerooms 
and janitors’ closets, cement. Gym- 
nasiums and classrooms, maple. 

WALLS: Lobby, marble wainscot 
with textured plaster above. Corri- 
dors and gymnasiums, smooth fire- 
brick wainscots with acoustical 
plaster above. Auditorium, tile 
wainscots with acoustical plaster 
above. Music room, acoustical plas- 
ter. 

CEILINGS: Music room, acous- 
tical plaster. 
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HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING: Automatic temperature regu- 
lation throughout. Heating plant, 
high pressure water tube boilers 
located in Whittier Elementary 
School building about 1000 feet to 
the east. Unit split-system with 
direct radiation and unit ventilator 
in each room. 

LIGHTING: Classrooms, one 
large semi-indirect fixture. All oth- 
er spaces, multiple fixtures. Audi- 
torium, cove lighting. 

COSTS: Construction, $776,575: 
architecture and supervision, $40,- 
938; furniture and equipment, 
$89,487; heating plant, $63,761; 
site and grounds improvement, 
$89,571; bond expense, $16,205. 


PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
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SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





L. John Nuttall Jr. 


Superintendent 


Left: Front view of 
South High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Right: The _ audito- 
rium with its big 
stage has helped to 
make the school a 
civic center for the 
city. Below, opposite 
page: First floor. If 


the school authorities 
had it to do over the 
shop department 
would be expanded to 
day 
for vocational 


meet present 
needs 
training. Below: Plan 
of the second floor, 
which houses the gym- 
the library 


and the laboratories. 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
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HOW IT LOOKS TEN YEARS AFTER 





T IS always an interesting ex- 
perience to visit a new million 
dollar high school. The choice of 
the basic plan, the orientation of 
departments, selection of construc- 
tion and finish materials, solution 
of heating, ventilating and lighting 
problems, use of color and texture 
and installation of furniture and 
equipment are points of major in- 
terest. 
Ten years of hard use have passed 
since South High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was opened on Sept. 8, 
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1931. School and community activ- 
ities have exerted their grinding 
down process and have tested every 
facility and detail in the building. 
Sun, wind and weather have bom- 
barded its external surfaces. 

About 18,000 typical American 
boys and girls have spent two years 
within its walls. This: has included 
the usual amount of recreational 
functions and “‘wreckreational” epi- 
sodes. How well has the building 
responded? How well did we plan? 
If we were to build again today, 


what would we repeat—what would 
we not do? 

On the whole, this fine building 
has met the needs for which it was 
created in a remarkable way. Either 
the auditorium or the boys’ gymna- 
sium will seat the entire student 
body. The cafeteria dining room 
will accommodate 85 per cent of the 
enrollment in two lunch periods. 
The music department, with ample 
practice rooms, is located at the ex- 
treme end of the auditorium unit 
and has given ideal service without 
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annoyance to other groups at work 
in the classrooms. 

Acoustical plaster was used liber- 
ally for dampening noise. Up- 
drawn shades on each sash have 
proved very satisfactory. The use of 
ramps rather than stairs near the 
center of the building has received 
universal approval. The 30 by 76 
foot auditorium stage with its flex- 
ible cyclorama and spacious loft for 
stage sets has been a major factor 
in making South High School a 
civic center for Salt Lake City. The 
community room, as a reception 
center, has added a note of refine- 
ment and hospitality. It could 
have been larger with profit to 
the social life of the school. 

If we were to rebuild for the 
same situation today, using the ex- 
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Left: The entrance 
lobby and _ foyer 
of South High 
School. Center: 
Home economics 
pupils at work in 
the sewing room. 
Bottom: The com- 
bination library 
and study hall on 
the 


second floor. 


perience of the last ten years as a 
guide, few changes in the plan or 
method of construction could prof- 
itably be made. 

Only two departments are un- 
dersized for present day needs—the 
R.O.T.C. and the shops. About 
five years ago a rifle range was 
built under the cafeteria dining 
room. This particular unit is am- 
ple, but a new plan should include 
larger gun rooms and offices, to- 
gether with one lecture room hav- 
ing a capacity of about 100. 

In the original plan, a separate 
shop building was to be erected. 
However, since our West High 
School includes a complete indus- 
trial arts department, the South 
High School shops were restricted 
to the available basement space un- 


der the laboratory wing. This plan 
worked out well for six or eight 
years, but now our facilities are not 
adequate. 

In addition, a few structural 
details would be changed if we 
were building again. Terrazzo stair 
treads and cork tile for ramps are 
wearing better than does asphalt. 
The steel roof deck with 1 inch 
insulation under the built-up roof 
is not permanent. Any roof leak 
causes long-time dampness and rot- 
ting of the acoustical material and 
rusting of the steel deck. Classroom 
electric lighting is below accepted 
present day standards. We would 
increase the use of acoustical plaster 
or other soundproofing material 
and we would also extend the use 
of hard-surface wainscots. 
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Discontinue N.YA. and CCC. 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


_. an objective and conscien- 
tious two year study of the 
problem, the Educational Policies 
Commission recently published a 
summary of its findings and its rec- 
ommendations under the title “The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the 
Public Schools.” The issue of fed- 
eral control versus continued federal 
interest and participation in public 
education is objectively presented 
and the deductions are conserva- 
tively presented. 

Every teacher, administrator and 
school board member should read 
this report. Since it defines clearly 
the fundamental issue at stake and 
the choice of a social policy that may 
have significant long-time effects, it 
may easily become the most impor- 
tant educational pronouncement 
made by this body of educators. Its 
conclusions may be summarized as 
follows: 

“As soon, therefore, as they have 
completed their present emergency 
assignment of training workers for 
the national defense production pro- 
gram, the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps should be discontinued as 
separate youth agencies. Their func- 
tions as agencies of vocational train- 
ing, general education and guidance 
should be continued but transferred 
to state and local educational agen- 
cies. Their functions as public works 
agencies should be continued but 
located with the general agency or 
agencies of public works.” 

The Natron’s Scroots has pointed 
out the practical dangers of federally 
controlled or federally operated pub- 
lic schools on many occasions during 
the past decade. Since our last dis- 
cussion of this federal threat to our 
one-way system of public schools 
(March 1941), the efforts of an ag- 
gressive personnel within both the 
N.Y.A. and C.C.C. to become per- 
manent education agencies, inde- 
pendent of state control, have pro- 
ceeded apace. These pressures have 
been momentarily arrested by the 
presentation to the Senate on Octo- 
ber 2 of a devastating analysis of 
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The Editor rejoices in the 
recommendations of the 
Educational Policies Com- 
mission regarding the 
N.Y.A. and C.C.C. and 
urges administrators to 
read the report—and act 





N.Y.A. activities by Comptroller- 
General Lindsay Warren. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission report 
is most timely insofar as it offers a 
practical solution to what may be- 
come an embarrassing situation for 
the federal administration. 

The continuation and improve- 
ment of the American way of life 
depend to an unusually large degree 
upon adequate provision for equal 
educational opportunity for children 
and adults in impartial, nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian, classless public schools. 
The education function is the chief 
agency for indoctrination and social 
conditioning. Control of public edu- 
cation is of most vital importance to 
the people of these United States. 

The greatest social experiment in 
concept, scope and time—American 
democracy—grew out of the genius 
of its people. The importance of 
public education was recognized 
early in our history and progressive 
provision was made for its support 
and extension in accord with evolv- 
ing and expanding social need. 
These efforts have produced a 
unique educational agency—a_ uni- 
versal public school system con- 
ceived, organized and operated as an 
extension of the home, involving a 
definite partnership among parents, 
community and state. 

Although the general control of 
education was retained by the indi- 
vidual states, the right of the indi- 
vidual community to safeguard 
educational opportunity and to deter- 
mine educational policy has been 
consistently maintained. This pat- 
tern of state planning and commu- 
nity executive control has produced 


the most unusual system of public 
education in existence today. All 
schools within a state are required to 
provide for certain minimum pro- 
grams but the right to grow, to ex- 
periment and to expand in accord 
with community need or desire has 
created a relatively flexible organiza- 
tion. 

So long as the people maintain 
direct control of the educational 
process for child, youth and adult, 
it will be possible to maintain our 
democracy. The history of all cen- 
tralized systems of education, even 
in certain of the democratic states, 
such as France, has not been re- 
assuring. The strongest and most 
tenacious democracies also have 
strongly decentralized systems of 
public education. 

Whether the recommendations of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
are going to be just another report; 
whether the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. are 
going to operate permanently as the 
beginning of a separate, parallel 
and undesirable system of federal 
schools; whether the democratic con- 
cept of classless schools is to be 
broken down; whether the control 
of public education is going to be 
taken from the people within the 
community and state; whether the 
great American dream of equality 
of opportunity through a one-way 
school system is to be broken down, 
all these depend upon the attention 
now given this all-important ques- 
tion by the teaching profession and 
the laymen. 

Here is an unusual opportunity to 
place before lay groups a simple and 
clear-cut analysis of a problem vital 
to the future of our democracy. Res- 
olutions will do little good. If the 
people can be aroused to the ultimate 
meaning of possible changes in edu- 
cational control and make it clear to 
their representatives in Congress that 
they strongly desire to retain direc- 
tion over the education of their chil- 
dren, the report will have served its 
purpose. Read it, use it and act. 

Another six months may be too 
late. A strongly adverse public opin- 
ion to present and projected ‘organ- 
ization of N.Y.A. and C.C.C. must 
be quickly created in Congress. 
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ECENT events have emphasized 

a growing need for the practice 
as well as the teaching of democratic 
procedures in the public schools. Put- 
ting democratic procedures into oper- 
ation involves a type of leadership 
that results in increased individual 
initiative, voluntary cooperation and 
the acceptance of a broadened indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

In the Fordson school system at 
Dearborn, Mich., this widening of 
responsibility resulted in an increas- 
ing consciousness on the part of the 
entire staff of the importance of 
school-community relations and cul- 
minated in setting up a public rela- 
tions committee. This committee has 
functioned over a period of years in 
keeping constantly before the public 
the merits of an efficiently managed 
and adequately supported school sys- 
tem. Our schools are supported to a 
large extent by the parents of the 
children whom they serve and the 
welfare of the local educational sys- 
tem is dependent upon the good will 
that it creates in the community. 
From a practical point of view, it 
is just as important for the schools 
to sell the merits of their products 
to their patrons as it is for a com- 
mercial enterprise to advertise the 
merits of its product to its prospec- 
tive customers. 
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This Annual Report 
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One of the responsibilities of this 
committee has been to organize the 
publication of the superintendent’s 
annual report on a system-wide co- 
operative basis. 

This year a committee meeting 
was held to determine the type of 
report and the method of produc- 
tion. It was decided that the report 
should be made in a form that could 
be sent to each home in the school 


HARVEY H. LOWREY and 
HAROLD B. GOODALL 


district and would emphasize the 
effective program of the schools in 
such an interesting way that the 
message would reach every parent. 

To accomplish this purpose the 
committee decided to publish a book- 
let of pictures of school activities 
with descriptive captions. Because 
of the necessity for economy and the 
desire to broaden the interest in and 
responsibility for the report, plans 
were made to have the booklet mul- 
tilithed by pupils in the photo-offset 
department of the secondary school 
industrial unit. 

After the general plan of the book- 
let had been determined a meeting 
of the representatives of the various 





Above: The booklets were printed 
by the pupils in the industrial de- 
partment under the supervision of 
their instructor. Below: Handwrit- 
ing is emphasized as one of the 
basic subjects in the first six 
grades. As soon as a child ac- 
quires a working knowledge of 
good letter forms, he is permitted 
to write his stories with crayon. 
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Isa Cooperative Enterprise 


Superintendent, Fordson Schools, and 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Fordson Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 


departments was called. These rep- 
resentatives agreed to be responsible 
for selecting the subject matter for 
the pictures in keeping with the gen- 
eral theme of the book. Since the 
resources of our school system have 
been drawn upon rather heavily in 
the defense training program, it 
seemed appropriate to select as the 
title and theme, “Our Schools in 
National Defense.” The parts of the 
school program that deal directly 
with national defense, such as in- 
dustrial training, civilian pilot train- 
ing, advanced mathematics, physics 
und chemistry, were given special 
emphasis. However, the importance 
of a thorough foundation in tool 
subjects and training in health, self- 
government, personal appearance, so- 
cial science, art, music, homemaking 
and commercial vocations was also 
stressed. 

A schedule was made up for tak- 
ing the pictures and each of the de- 
partment representatives agreed to 
have the pictures for his department 
planned and ready to be taken 
promptly. Each picture was to in- 





Although special emphasis was 
laid in the report on subjects re- 
lating directly to national defense, 
the importance of the basic studies 
was also stressed. Here, a pupil 
is solving a problem in science. 


clude only the amount of subject 
matter necessary to tell its story. In 
taking pictures of this kind, we 
found that every one taken did not 
fit into the sequence of the theme 
and some of them did not tell the 
story as planned. As a result, it was 
necessary to retake some _photo- 
graphs and to discard others. All 
of the prints were enlarged to 8 by 
10 inches, which seemed to be the 
most satisfactory size to make the 
layout of the book for the photo- 
offset process. 

The committee had decided that a 
40 page booklet with two or three 
Photographing a layout sheet of one of the pages of the annual report. pictures on each page would most 
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satisfactorily tell our story and still 
keep within the limits of the budget 
that we had set up. 

A dummy booklet was made up 
and space was allotted to the various 
departments in keeping with their 
importance in the theme. Large 
bristol board sheets were ruled to 
the proper size to accommodate 
about two 8 by 10 inch pictures with 
captions. The pictures were trimmed 
to fit the space and pasted onto the 
layout sheets with rubber cement. 
Lines were drawn to set off the pic- 
ture, high lights were put in when 
necessary and an air brush was used 
to correct any defects in the prints 


Top: Checking a 
child's hearing on 
the audiometer in 
a special hearing 
clinic. Center: The 
industrial depart- 
ment offers instruc- 
tion and practical 
experience inmany 
of the skilled trades. 
Bottom: Junior col- 
lege students re- 
cording speeches 
in the study of 
voice placement. 















































and to make them more satisfactory 
for reproduction. The completed 
layout sheets were then turned over 
to the photo-offset department where 
they were photographed, plates were 
made and the sheets of the booklei 
were printed by pupils under the 
direction of their instructor. The 
sheets were then sent to the folding 
machine to be folded and were ar- 
ranged in booklets, clipped together 
and trimmed by the girls in the 
vocational classes. 

The finished booklets were dis- 
tributed to the homes through the 
school children, only one booklet 
being sent to each home. When the 
booklets were distributed, group 
room discussions of school oppor- 
tunities were used to develop an 
interest that was carried into the 
homes with the booklets and that 
has resulted in widespread favorable 
response from parents. The coopera- 
tion of members of the staff and pu- 
pils in the making of this report 
has aided in maintaining morale and 
has helped to disseminate among 
teachers and pupils alike a feeling 
of responsibility for school-commu- 
nity relations. 

We would be remiss in our at- 
tempt to give credit for this report 
if we failed to mention the generous 
spirit of the Fordson board of edu- 
cation in assisting wholeheartedly in 
all our educational activities. Its 
members give of their time unstint- 
ingly and their direction and advice 
are of great assistance. 
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In Praise of Workshop Education 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


ECENT professional _ publica- 
tions and institutional offerings 
indicate an increasing interest in the 
workshop form of teacher education. 
Some of the more enthusiastic spon- 
sors of this new type of teacher train- 
ing reveal a tendency to speak dis- 
paragingly of the conventional 
courses that have long been con- 
ducted by universities and colleges. 
Evidence is mounting that there is 
to be another cleavage established be- 
tween the traditional procedures in 
professional education and the more 
modern departures. There is room, 
on the other hand, for a great variety 
of education courses because of the 
individual differences among the 
masses of young people in their 
twenties who aspire to places in the 
teaching profession. It can even be 
stated safely that it is highly desirable 
that a great deal of experimentation 
be carried on in connection with the 
newer methods of teacher prepara- 
tion because of the many-sidedness 
of the subject matter now being in- 
troduced and required throughout 
the educational system. 


Valuable for Summer Sessions 


Today's education workshop is a 
glorified professional seminar that 
provides more amply for self-expres- 
sion and mutual criticism than any 
of the regular courses of study can 
possibly provide. The novelty ele- 
ment has added to the popularity of 
this new administrative device, which 
is especially serviceable for extension 
courses and summer session offerings. 
The best features of the panel and 
forum methods of joint discussion are 
provided, and students who are other- 
wise reticent and timid are made to 
feel at home for a free and open 
treatment of the most productive 
curriculums and methods of instruc- 
tion. 

The workshop offers a laboratory 
setting and atmosphere that favor an 
easy give and take in the handling 
of the problems of the college class- 
room. The best examples of the 


workshop procedure represent the 
kind of situation that the professor 
of education has always wanted in 
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his seminar—informal, spontaneous, 
frank, specific and applicable to the 
everyday work of the public school. 
One important outcome of this 
achievement will be to modify and 
improve the seminar leadership and 
activity in both the academic and 
the professional fields of university 
instruction throughout the country. 

The workshop form of instruction 
is psychologically sound in that the 
course of discussion moves from the 
concrete to the abstract and from the 
practical to the theoretical. The en- 
tire campus of a university is en- 
livened and the more formal courses 
feel the stimulating influence of a 
workshop patronized by matured 
and energetic students. 

There need be no fear that there 
will be a falling off in scholarly 
thoroughness or in the desired em- 
phasis on the philosophical point of 
view. The various types of courses 
can be presented so as to supplement 
and summarize one another, broad- 
ening the base and enriching the 
texture of our educational thinking. 
The workshop program will add 
value and zest to the older lecture- 
textbook courses and there will al- 
ways be a prominent place for in- 
stitutional credits and academic de- 
grees earned in professional courses 
pursued in the o:thodox manner. 

The round-table technic is em- 
ployed in the workshop, the results 
of which are invariably satisfying to 
the students enrolled. A profound 
sense of having accomplished some- 
thing worth while takes possession of 
the members of an education work- 
shop at the close of a day’s delibera- 
tions. These days of class attendance 
are frequently long drawn out but 
they are creative. Purpose and aspi- 
ration characterize the assignment 
and the preparation for participation 
around the table, on which are to be 
found so many realistic problems. 

The personnel of the workshop or- 
ganization comprises a group that is 
inspired and guided by the mutual 
glow of an undying fire. Each 
worker is a congenial companion, 
motivating and vitalizing the con- 
tributions of kindred spirits. Students 






not only study, observe classes and 
recite together, they also lunch, stroll 
and refresh themselves with common 
recreational exercises. They cultivate 
one another socially with the true 
comradeship of a fraternity of fellows 
consecrating their lives to the search 
for professional understanding, ap- 
preciation and insight. 

During the last three summers 
there has been a sensational spread 
of patronage for the workshop ap- 
proach to the study of education and, 
with the expansion of the defense 
program and a developing emphasis 
on engineering, industrial and shop 
courses of many kinds, the educa- 
tional workshop is pretty sure to 
move forward both as a_ profitable 
emergency measure and as a perma- 
nent educational procedure. 


History of the Workshop Idea 


There is a clear-cut sanction fo, 
the education workshop in the his 
tory of education. Before there were 
normal schools or teacher training 
schools either in America or in Eu- 
rope there were informal associations 
of teachers who banded themselves 
together for mutual self-help. Minis- 
ters of the gospel and seasoned pro- 
fessors invited into their homes for 
lectures and discussions their assist- 
ants and any other neophytes dedi- 
cated to the cause of education and 
ambitious to succeed in the classroom. 

In the monasteries, cathedrals, 
rhetorical and philosophical schools, 
and later in the larger private court 
schools, the uninitiated were given a 
brief period of training for the teach- 
ing service by the gradual assump- 
tion of instructional responsibilities 
under the supervision of the master- 
teacher. The old apprenticeship and 
monitorial systems had something in 
common with the ideal and program 
of the workshop today. 

There is no foundation for sus- 
picion or distrust of a method that is 
so thoroughly grounded historically, 
psychologically and __ sociologically. 
The workshop will take on new fea- 
tures with the passing years, but the 
fundamental principle is sound 
enough to promise a continuing use- 
fulness for this unique form of 
teacher education. 















Above: Main entrance of San Francisco Junior Col- 
Right: Airplane view of the city. Photographs 
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from San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau. 


HEN members of the Amer- 
School 
Administrators convene in San Fran- 


ican Association of 
cisco they will be welcomed by a 
citizenry that has always ranked edu- 
cation first in community objectives. 

This newborn. It 
goes back to the days of the Ar- 
gonauts. When the first band of red- 
shirted miners drifted down from the 
Sierras and threw fistfuls of gold 
dust on San Francisco bars they un- 


interest is not 
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consciously inaugurated the longest 
school vacation known in municipal 
history. For the news reached the 
ears of the town’s only school teacher, 
Rev. Thomas Douglas, in his one 
room tuition school in historic Ports- 
mouth Square. The Rev. Mr. Doug- 
las may have been wrong, but he 
was not in doubt about what to do. 
Turning his pupils of all ages free, 


he locked 


the door of the school, 


grabbed a miner’s pick and was off. 


Thus ended San Francisco’s first 
attempt at formal education. Then 
the city had one public school and 
one teacher. Today it has 100 schools 
and 3000 teachers. 

San Francisco’s encouragement of 
education traces its way back to the 
doors of the early Mission where 
untutored Indians sat at the feet 
of the padres to learn of the more 
abundant life to be had from Cali- 


The old schoolhouse on Ports- 
mouth Square which was sum- 
marily deserted by the teacher. 


GEORGE G. MULLANY 


fornia soil and sunshine. Today, 
California makes education by con- 
stitutional provision a first charge 
upon its citizens. This standard was 
set by pioneer San Franciscans who 
numbered among them college- 
trained men who were not content 
to wait for the enactment of com- 
pulsory laws before setting up edu- 
cational facilities for their children. 

The passion of the pioneers for 
not confined to the 
erection and maintenance of schools. 
Out of this atmosphere came _ the 
great educational leader John Swett, 
superintendent of schools, who made 
support for schools the keystone of 
the state’s functions; Kate Kennedy, 
who won a fight against the spoils 
system in hiring and firing teachers; 
Jean Parker, who inaugurated a 
“learning by doing” program, the 
basis of progressive education, and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, who took 
time out from her literary pursuits 
to establish the Silver Street Kinder- 
garten south of Market in 1878, 


education was 
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which she pioneered in San Fran- 
CISCO, 

While Miss Wiggin was pioneer- 
south of Market, Sarah B. 
Cooper, a philanthropist, opened and 
taught a similar institution north of 
Market Street. 
ganized the 
Kindergarten 


ou 
Ing 


It was she who or- 
Golden Gate 
Association. During 
this period John Swett argued for 
state support for kindergartens, re- 
gardless of age considerations. That 


famous 


is one fight he never won. For to- 
day, public school kindergartens are 
not supported by state funds as are 
other branches of the public school 
system. Support begins when a child 
enters the first grade, not the kinder- 
garten. 

In San Francisco the first public 
high school in the state had its be- 
ginnings in 1856, antedating the 
establishment of the University of 
California by twelve years. Here the 
first kindergarten on the Pacific 
Coast was founded; here the first 
free public evening school for adults 
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Above: In the background can be seen the Golden 
Gate Bridge that connects San Francisco with Marin 
County. Right: Two students of the junior college. 


San Francisco Schools 


Director of Educational Publications, San Francisco Public Schools 


opened its doors in the basement of 
old St. Mary’s Cathedral in 1856. 
The kindergarten system still flour- 
ishes throughout the public schools 
and the Golden Gate Kindergarten, 
Lowell High School and its com- 
panion in origin, Girls’ High School, 
remain as popular after eighty years 
of existence as they were when they 
were the only institutions of ad- 
vanced learning in the metropolitan 
area. Adult education now flour- 
ishes in six large centers maintained 
by the board of education. 

Typical of the American tradition 
that wherever the flag is planted a 
school is soon erected, pioneer San 
Franciscans provided for education 
with a lavish hand in the early years. 
Happy Valley School, at the base of 
the Rincon Hill pier of the Bay 
Bridge, opened in 1851 under the 
principalship of James Denman, 


Two citizens of San Francisco's 
Chinatown—largest Chinese com- 
munity outside of the Orient. 


later superintendent of schools. By 
1865 there were 8000 children in 37 
public schools in every part of the 
new city. In each far-flung, inaccessi- 
ble section of the town there was a 
school. 

Hardly had the new public schools 
been built than the superintendent, 
John C. .Pelton, advocated definite 
changes away from rigidity in edu- 
cation, thereby starting a community 
argument on educational methods 
that continues to this day. 

“Children learn by appeals to their 
senses,’ Mr. Pelton said. “In our 
schools, there is far too much ab- 
stract arithmetic. It is made too 
prominent in the course. More es- 
sential benefit would result to small 
children if a portion of the time now 
consumed in constant repetition of 
abstract facts was employed in the 
counting of beans or the playing of 
marbles, in dealing with something 
in the natural and tangible world 
with which they might associate cor- 
rect ideas. With the universe of na- 
ture overhead and on all sides, upon 
which the ever eager and curious 
eyes of children are constantly di- 
rected with interest and delight, it 
seems strange that they should be 
so generally insulted by husks from 
textbooks.” 

The public turned a deaf ear to 
Mr. Pelton’s plea. He retired from 
office in 1867 in favor of his elected 
successor, James Denman, who 
served for many years. It was not 
until 75 years later when another of 
Mr. Pelton’s educational objectives, 
an appointive board of education and 
superintendent of schools, came to 
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At the left is seen St. Peter and St. Paul’s Church located in the Latin 


quarter. On the right, Coit 
be a reality that a wholesale attempt 
at the system of education he urged 
was inaugurated. 

San Francisco’s record in con- 
structing new public school buildings 
has been the envy of other cities 
throughout the United States. Dur- 
ing the nineteen year period between 
1920 and 1939, the board of educa- 
tion has erected more than 60 new 
schools at a cost of $21,000,000. These 
fireproof and _— earthquake-proof 
buildings include seven new senior 
high schools, 10 junior high schools 
and 45 elementary schools. Modern 
structures, they contain all appoint- 
ments for the education, safety and 
health of children at all levels in the 
school program. Under construction 
at present as part of a $5,000,000 
building program are a ninth senior 
high school, an additional junior 
high school and the second wing of 
a newly erected trades school. 

The support given to education in 
San Francisco has never dwindled. 
In September 1938, of eight bonding 
propositions for improvements, the 
voters rejected all except one pro- 
posal, which was for public schools 
to issue $2,800,000 in bonds for the 
erection of permanent buildings for 
the recently created San Francisco 
Junior College, completion of new 
junior and senior high schools and 
replacement of elementary schools. 
What parents see at little Junior’s 
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Tower 


rises above Telegraph Hill. 
school today may prove an eye- 
opener to them. In outward appear- 
ance it is as different from the kind 
of education they received as an old 
pot-bellied stove is from a steam 
radiator. The main difference, the 
teachers explain, is that classroom 
instruction today is centered around 
the natural interests of the child, 
while the old school was a teacher- 
centered institution. 

Fifteen years ago a child remained 
in school until the lessons went be- 
yond his capacity to absorb and un- 
derstand. Then he lost interest, quit 
school and obtained a job in the 
workaday world. Brighter members 
of his class remained in school just 
as long as they were able to main- 
tain their scholastic standing. 

Passage of a compulsory education 
law, amended in 1929, changed all 
this. The new law imposed upon 
educators the responsibility for keep- 
ing all children in school until they 
attained their eighteenth year or un- 
til they were graduated from high 
school. The legal change catapulted 
into the laps of educators the prob- 
lem of what to do with that group 
of children who were not adapted 
to formal education but who must 
be kept in school to meet the require- 
ments of law. 

The staggering proportion of this 
problem is indicated by the fact that 
as recently as 1920, only 7 per cent 


of public school pupils completed 
high school. Ten years later in 1930, 
29 per cent of all those who started 
completed the twelfth grade and in 
1939, 86 per cent of all who started 
in the first grade stayed to earn a 
high school diploma. The increase 
in the holding power of the school 
in twenty years has increased 79 
per cent. Of this number half will 
be seeking jobs upon graduation; the 
remainder will go on to college. 

While education has been chang- 
ing and expanding in the last ten 
years it has been gradually discard- 
ing such classical studies as Greek 
and Latin. Greek was dropped from 
the curriculum in San Francisco pub- 
lic high schools about eight years 
ago. At present, Latin, which for 
many years was a definite four year 
course, has only 79 pupils enrolled 
in the third and fourth years of high 
schools and of this number only four 
are enrolled in the final semester. 
The drift to other language studies, 
French, Spanish, German and _Ital- 
ian, is indicative of a general trend 
on the part of modern pupils to study 
subjects for which they think they 
will find the greatest use in the busi- 
ness and professional world. 

The new Samuel Gompers Trades 
School is another example of the 
way the wind is blowing in educa- 
tion. This new modern trades school 
has set its course to teach young 
men and women to become pro- 
ficient in any given trade without 
overcrowding the field. This prob- 
lem of gradual absorption of new 
workers is one with which the 
schools and various organizations are 
constantly wrestling. One result of 
the new trades school is that it has 
provided a source for new appren- 
tices in any given trade, against the 
methods of a few years ago of ob- 
taining such apprentices from other 
cities or states and, in the instances 
of several crafts, from the Old 
World. 

All this is a far cry from the day 
in 1848 when Rev. Thomas Douglas, 
recently come to California from 
Yale College, closed the door of his 
one room tuition school in historic 
Portsmouth Square, turned the chil- 
dren loose, grabbed a pick and 
shovel and was off to the mountains 
in quest of gold. What happened to 
the Rev. Mr. Douglas is not clear, 
but public education has grown in 
San Francisco from that day. 
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“Lives of Great Men—’ 


HE reading of biography, in 

itself, is no innovation in high 
school English courses. Generations 
of pupils have remembered Samuel 
Johnson as an unkempt, kindly, 
learned bear in eighteenth century 
London letters, whom Boswell dog- 
gedly immortalized. Oliver Gold- 
smith, Benjamin Franklin and, more 
recently, such Americans as Jacob 
Riis and Theodore Roosevelt are ex- 
amples of those whose biographies or 
autobiographies have been widely 
adopted for school use. 

The possibilities of biography in 
education may, however, be utilized 
to an even greater extent. The in- 
dividual human being is the center 
of the world and, perhaps, no better 
key can be found to help human be- 
ings to understand the world. The 
human being is all of history. He 
makes it or is made by it. There are 
no richer clues to the great move- 
ments of history than personalities. 
The same is true in other fields of 
human interest. In literature, in art, 
in science, in religion, there is always 
the man. Get at him and learn to 
know him and the pupil will have 
a greater interest and the work, a 
new significance. 

Beginning with the personal ap- 
proach immediately creates interest 
and motivates the study. The small- 
est child takes the human view of 
things and likes to know what men 
did, so far as it is within his capacity 
to understand. When the pupil has 
become interested in the men who 
are working in a particular field, he 
cannot avoid some interest in the 
held itself and, thus, all the wide and 
varying fields of thought are gradu- 
ally opened out before the pupil. 

The supreme value of this educa- 
tional use of biography, however, lies 
in its effect on the conduct of our 
lives. It teaches us to understand the 
lives and motives of others and noth- 
ing is more helpful to us in living 
our own. To study others stirs one 
to the highest sense of his own 
achievement and powers. Biography 
is the record of life, and life is the 
one thing that interests all of us, be- 
cause we all have to live it. 
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As a Means of Character Education 


RALPH W. PROCTOR 


Principal, Gamaliel Bradford Senior High School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


One need not seek far afield for 
evidence of our generation’s renewed 
interest in biography. Biography 
leads on the “best seller” lists. 
Among college and university classes 
in English literature we find the 
study of biography taking its place 
beside the study of fiction, drama 
and poetry. 

In the preparation of biographies, 
Gamaliel Bradford has made note- 
worthy contributions. His works are 
conceived and arranged not as a 


which some are vital to the analysis 
of the individual subject, but many 
are merely required to make the nar- 
rative complete. From this vast and 
necessary material of biography, psy- 
chography selects only that which is 
indispensable for its particular pur- 
pose, and as the accumulation of 
books becomes yearly greater and 
greater, it seems as if this principle 
of condensation must become more 
and more pressing in its appeal... . 
Finally, psychography differs from 





After all, the most important thing in the education of children 
is to get their minds working, to stimulate their interest. And is 
there any subject in the world that more arouses the child than 
the story of men’s and women’s lives? Who did these great 
things that we are asked to study about? Who thought great 
thoughts and fought great fights and did great services to 
humanity, and how did they do it and why did they do it? Tell 
us about it and, above all, tell us how we can do the same thing, 
or something of the same, and why in the world we should not. 


—Gamaliel Bradford, New York Times, Aug. 30, 1931. 





chronological sequence of events in 
the life of the character but as “psy- 
chographs,” or philosophical treat- 
ments. He explains his conception 
of “psychography” in the first chap- 
ter of his book, “A Naturalist of 
Souls.” The following definition is 
given in these selected sentences from 
this chapter: 

“Out of the perpetual flux of ac- 
tions and circumstances that consti- 
tutes a man’s whole life, it seeks to 
extract what is essential, what is per- 
manent and, so, vitally characteristic. 
The psychographer endeavors to 
grasp as many particular moments 
as he can and to give his reader not 
one but the enduring sum total of 
them all. .. . Biography is bound to 
present an elaborate sequence of 
dates, events and circumstances, of 


psychology in that the latter does not 
deal primarily with individuals but 
with general principles and uses in- 
dividuals only for the discovery, de- 
velopment and illustration of those 
principles. . . . Psychography, then, 
is the attempt to portray character.” 

The style of most of Bradford’s 
writings places them at the college 
rather than the secondary school 
level. It was his dream, however, 
and his great desire that the power 
and beauty in the lives of men and 
women be brought more closely to 
high school pupils. At the time of 
his death, he was engaged in a series 
of short biographies of persons who 
are important to high school pupils 
and had practically completed seven. 
To these, five brief lives drawn from 
his other volumes were added and 
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published in 1933 under the editor- 
ship of Mabel A. Bessy, head of the 
English department of Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., in a 
volume entitled, “Portraits and Per- 
sonalities.” The sketches are not ar- 
ranged chronologically, but in pairs 
so that each serves as a foil or as a 
complement to the other—Washing- 
ton, side by side with Benedict Ar- 
nold; Lincoln and Lee; Mark Twain 
and Emily Dickinson. As Miss Bessy 
says: “All are portrayed with the 
intuitive sense of motivating force 
that governs action, which is the art 
of Gamaliel Bradford.” 

A second school edition of Brad- 
ford’s work, “The Quick and the 
Dead,” (1937), has been edited by 
Roland Ketchum, chairman of the 
English department, Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
book shows Gamaliel Bradford at 
his best as a “psychographer.” The 
sketches bring before us truthfully 
and vividly seven of the most influ- 
ential men of our day, disclosing 
their strength and weaknesses and 
much of the reason for their tre- 
mendous effect upon modern life. 

That the study of biography does 
present to the pupil common prob- 
lems of life is shown by an analysis 
of biography in general. We can 
easily trace the presence of certain 
simple, universal elements of human 
life and human nature. This is es- 
pecially true of autobiography. The 
author may have lived in any age, 
as far back as we have written rec- 
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ords of the human race; his sur- 
roundings may have been entirely 
different from the civilized environ- 
ment of today. Yet, underneath the 
superficial differences, we find the 
same common human impulses and 
motives that affect us today. 

Many autobiographies are built 
around the story of love; not only is 
the influence of sex predominant in 
certain French biographies, which 
overemphasize this element, but on 
a more normal basis it is shown to 
be the chief impulse in the develop- 
ment of the lives of many great 
thinkers, scientists and statesmen. 

The common theme of money en- 
ters into most biographies. The 
struggle to get it, to keep it and to 
spread it as far as possible is essen- 
tial to the story of most lives. 

Ambition—the desire to succeed, 
to do something great in the world 
and to be honored for having done 
it—is vital in autobiography. Auto- 
biographies are written by those who 
have, in some measure at least, suc- 
ceeded; and in most of them success 
has come through the driving power 
of this ambition. The works of Cel- 
lini are due in large measure to his 
efforts to outdo his rivals. 

Weaknesses and defects of charac- 
ter or person are also the stuff of 
which biography is made. Physical 
weakness is often pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for the failure to accomplish the 
great things that might otherwise 
have been achieved. Meanness and 
spite and hate are visible everywhere 
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—sometimes shown with frankness, 
as in the furious quarrels of Cellini, 
and sometimes, perhaps, unknown 
to the writer himself, yet easily rec- 
ognizable between the lines. 

Is it not imperative that we offer 
in the reading experiences of boys 
and girls some material to serve as 
signposts on the way to life? Our 
boys and girls continue farther in 
their education than previous gen- 
erations; yet for 85 per cent of those 
in high school the next step will be 
a job earning a living in the world 
of workers. What can be more logi- 
cal than readings that will provide 
the attractions of biography, plus 
practical suggestions from those who 
have already built their careers? The 
4,000,000 potential workers in the 
junior and senior high schools of our 
country could greatly profit from 
studying the lives of others who have 
gone over the trail before. It is not 
to be expected that, by reason of 
such readings, the progress of the 
reader will parallel the life that he is 
studying, but only that biography 
may help him to understand himself 
by studying those years during which 
well-known men and women were 
also young people trying to choose a 
congenial life work. 

That biographies are available in 
large numbers is revealed by the list 
of “Three Hundred Biographies of 
Marked Vocational Interest” shown 
on pages 375 to 393 of “Careers in 
the Making,” edited by Iona M. R. 
Logie and published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1931. 

The teacher of biography has at 
hand a tool for most effective teach- 
ing. To introduce the subject, arouse 
interest and test points just discussed, 
one has only to ask the critical ques- 
tion: “Why do you like a true 
story?” The replies received to this 
question will open the way to lead- 
ing questions about interests in per- 
sons or in subjects. The pupil inter- 
ested in science may volunteer to re- 
port on the life of Michael Pupin; 
those interested in other subjects will 
find in biography the outlet for emo- 
tional response and action that each 
needs. 

The study of biography in connec- 
tion with all subjects of the curricu- 
lum will be exceptionally productive 
from the point of view of character 
development and will also produce 
excellent results in the motivation of 
the subject. 
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Ninth Graders Study Themselves 


NUMBER of factors have led 

us at Stillwater Junior High 
School, Stillwater, Minn., to the be- 
lief that the social studies course of- 
fered at the ninth grade level has 
failed to meet the educational needs 
of the child at this age and grade 
level and that a definite need exists 
for the establishment of a new course 
expressly designed to meet those 
needs. Some of the considerations 
that have led to this conclusion are 
as follows: 

1. There is a large influx of pupils 
to the ninth grade who have com- 
pleted the eight grades of rural 
schools and are coming to secondary 
schools in cities and towns to con- 
tinue their education. Theirs is a 
problem of adjustment to a new en- 
vironment and the development of 
social competency that will place 
them on a par with the city-bred 
child. 


Adjustment to Adult World 


2. At this level, because the period 
of adolescence has begun in practi- 
cally all cases and is well advanced 
in most cases, the pupil is increas- 
ingly evidencing a desire to know 
about the world of adults as con- 
trasted to the world of children from 
which he has emerged. He feels the 
need of acquiring adult skills and 
technics that will aid him to a better 
adjustment in the world he is about 
to enter. 

3. At this age, too, the pupil is 
completing the more or less general- 
ized elementary or junior high cur- 
riculum that has prefaced his entry 
into the more specialized curricu- 
lums of the senior high school. As a 
result he is faced with the necessity 
of making educational choices that 
are vitally important to his future. 
Too often the pupil himself is not 
prepared to make these decisions in- 
telligently and the school has only 
casually assumed the responsibility 
of aiding him to self-analysis and in- 
dividualized educational planning in 
the light of the offerings available. 

4. The pupil is beginning to give 
serious consideration to his voca- 
tional future. The problem of what 
he is going to do in the future be- 
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comes increasingly vital with each 
year from the ninth grade on. The 
school is challenged with the respon- 
sibility of facing this problem and 
doing something definite and con- 
structive about it rather than shunt- 
ing it into a position of minor im- 
portance. 

5. The conception of personality 
development as one of the basic 
functions of education inevitably 
leads to a desire to make the study 
of personality an integral part of an 
established course rather than an im- 
plied by-product of instruction or the 
hoped-for result of a periodically con- 
ducted homeroom program. At no 
other school age is the child so sus- 
ceptible to the need for personality 
adjustments or so conscious of the 
fact that maladjustments militate 
against his potentialities for success. 

With the establishment of the con- 
viction that the present ninth grade 
social studies course was not solving 
these problems and that there was a 
definite need for a new course de- 
signed to meet them, the next step 
was the determination of the objec- 
tives and content of the new course. 
The following aims would seem to 
be desirable for such a course: To 
aid the pupil who has immediately 
passed, or is passing, through the 
stage of adolescence to find himself 
in relation to the adult world into 
which he is emerging; to help him 
to find himself in relation to abilities, 
interests, aptitudes and capacities in 
various fields; to accomplish the aim 
of education in a democracy by train- 
ing the members of that democracy 
to assume their responsibilities as ad- 
justed and socially competent citi- 
zens in contemporary and future life. 

In order to attain these goals, the 
school has the following responsibili- 
ties to the pupil: 

1. To inculcate the basic principles 
of citizenship and Americanism, par- 
ticularly in regard to appreciation, 
benefits received, rights, responsibili- 
ties and duties of citizenship. 


2. To emphasize health and safety 
in the environment of the child at 


home, in school, at play, in automo- 
biles and on bicycles. 

3. To familiarize the pupil with 
his present educational environment, 
its aims, traditions, opportunities, ac- 
tivities, methods, rules and proce- 
dures, curriculum and departments. 

4. To guide the pupil in accord- 
ance with his abilities, interests and 
aptitudes and in the light of the 
curriculum, activities and facilities 
available, and to familiarize him 
with his future educational environ- 
ment. 

5. To stress the importance of per- 
sonality development and, by means 
of individual and group analysis and 
study, to give the pupil a closer un- 
derstanding of his own personality 
problems and the steps that will lead 
him to adjustment. 

6. To consider the leisure-time ac- 
tivities of the pupil and their impor- 
tance in relation to his present and 
future happiness and success. 

7. To present the social require- 
ments for cultural and cultured liv- 
ing and to help the pupil familiarize 
himself with the basic principles of 
acceptable manners and conduct. 

8. To guide the pupil in making 
an analysis of his own vocational 
possibilities, interests, abilities, apti- 
tudes and weaknesses by personal 
analysis and vocational survey. 


Course Divided Into 10 Units 


As the general and specific aims 
for such a course are carefully an- 
alyzed, it becomes evident that the 
course should be divided into 10 
major sections or units as follows: 
(1) general orientation; (2) present 
school environment; (3) citizenship; 
(4) health; (5) personality; (6) rec- 
reation; (7) safety; (8) social usage; 
(9) education, and (10) vocation. 

In seeking an appropriate title for 
the course, the term “orientation” 
was decided upon because it seems 
most nearly to describe the general 
purpose and aims of the course. The 
definition used in the course is as 
follows: “Orientation is a course de- 
signed to assist young people to meet 








and deal with the new situations 
arising in their lives at present and 
in the future.” 

In “orientation” the pupil is to be 
led in a study and analysis of the 
most interesting and important thing 
in the world to him, that is, himself. 
As a student of history, science, 
mathematics and English, he has 
been concerned in the past with the 
mastery of facts and skills, many of 
which he felt were remote from his 
everyday personal life. In “orienta- 
tion” he turns his thoughts inward 
for the purpose of finding out more 
about himself in relation to the 
world in which he is living and the 
world in which he will live. 


In learning of himself he is aided 
to a knowledge of his own strengths 
and weaknesses; he learns of the 
transition that everyone must make 
in progressing from the child world 
to the adult world; he is led to an 
understanding of the new standards 
and criteria by means of which suc- 
cess or failure is achieved in this 
adult world; he is inspired to make 
the necessary adjustments in his own 
life as efficiently and intelligently as 
possible based upon his analysis of 
himself, and he is given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire at least some of the 
personal equipment that will be of 
value to him in finding his place in 
the world. 





Handbook for Board Members 
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NEW school code adopted in 
Florida two years ago helped 
to center attention in that state on 
the board member and his responsi- 
bility. Studies made in preparation 
for the new code showed that con- 
siderable confusion existed regarding 
the responsibilities of board members 
in the various counties of the state. 
Laws that did not clearly differen- 
tiate among the responsibilities of 
board members, county superintend- 
ents, trustees and, in some cases, 
state officials were partly responsible 
for this confusion. 

The school code definitely estab- 
lished the school board as a policy 
determining body and_ prescribed 
that the county superintendent 
should serve as the secretary and 
executive officer for the board. The 
school laws attempted to make clear 
the fact that the county board was 
expected to act on policies after con- 
sidering recommendations submitted 
by the county superintendent and 
that the county superintendent was 
expected to execute policies after they 
had been adopted. 

Even before the new school code 
was adopted, it was recognized that 
laws alone could not be expected to 
tell a county board just how to de- 
termine policies or to distinguish 
between policies and details. There 
quickly developed a clear-cut recog- 
nition of the need for further study 
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and for the preparation of some sort 
of guidebook or handbook that 
could be used by board members 
and by others who were interested 
in determining how board members 
should function. 

Shortly after the school code was 
adopted, plans were formulated for 
preparing this handbook. It was 
agreed that the handbook should be 
developed cooperatively and that 
everyone who was interested be 
given an opportunity to participate. 
Detailed work on this handbook, 
which was to be one of a series deal- 
ing with administrative problems, 
was carried on at the University of 
Florida as a part of what was desig- 
nated as the “Florida Work-Confer- 
ence on School Administrative Prob- 
lems.” Graduate students interested 
in problems in this field were given 
an opportunity to obtain credit for 
this work in lieu of a regular course 
in administration. 

An advisory committee consisting 
of county board members, county 
superintendents, trustees, principals 
and teachers was appointed to meet 
with the working committee from 
time to time. One meeting was held 
when the plans for the handbook 
were being formulated. As a result 
of the suggestions given by the 
advisory committee, improvements 
were made in the tentative plans. 
Another meeting of the advisory 


committee, held at the time the 
handbook was in tentative form, re- 
sulted in further changes. 

This tentative handbook was then 
used for a series of district meetings 
at which the proposals were thor- 
oughly discussed and still further 
changes were made. Board members, 
county superintendents and others 
who, at first, were doubtful about 
some of the proposals became con- 
vinced in many cases that the hand- 
book would constitute a major step 
forward and would be invaluable. 

The “Handbook for County 
School Board Members in Florida” 
first gives attention to the rdéle of the 
county board and its members. An 
attempt is made to show just how 
the board and its individual mem- 
bers are expected to function. 

The next part of the handbook is 
devoted to a discussion of relation- 
ships with the county superintend- 
ent, the trustees, the principals and 
the teaching staff, with the state and 
with other miscellaneous agencies. 
The organization and meetings of 
the board are also given considerable 
attention in another section. 

One entire chapter is devoted to 
the questions and problems involved 
in determining policies. The ques- 
tion “What are policies?” is raised 
and an attempt is made to give an 
answer by explaining and illustrating 
the difference between policies and 
details and between good and bad 
policies. Numerous suggestions are 
made for developing, adopting and 
executing policies. 

The remainder of the handbook, 
except for the code of ethics for 
board members, is devoted to the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
county board in major areas. A 
definite pattern is followed through- 
out these chapters. First, significant 
extracts from the law are given and 
these are followed by helpful inter- 
pretations or explanations and also 
by a brief statement of proposed best 
policies. 

Thus, county board members who 
are conscientious and who want to 
function effectively have an invalu- 
able handbook which they may con- 
sult on any occasion. They have 
before them not only the law and 
the interpretation of the law relating 
to their various responsibilities but 
also a list of policies which, if 
adopted, should help to ensure a 
satisfactory school system. 
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Textbooks in Nonpublic Schools 
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ROVISION of free textbooks in 

public schools was at first insti- 
tuted only for pupils whose parents 
were unable to pay for the necessary 
books. Virtually every state has long 
had a statute, either permissive or 
mandatory, covering that situation. 
Later came the idea of free textbooks 
for all pupils in public schools. Some 
of the New England States were 
among the leaders in making this 
mandatory for local school districts. 
In the West and South it has often 
taken the form of provision of text- 
books at state expense. 

In recent years the idea has had a 
rapid growth and new statutes on the 
subject have spread rapidly from state 
to state. At first the textbooks were 
often provided only for pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, but there is a 
marked tendency to extend the same 
benefits to high school pupils. Shall 
it be extended, too, to include free 
textbooks for pupils in private and 
parochial schools? Another way of 
putting the question is to ask: “Shall 
the state provide or require its school 
districts to provide free textbooks for 
all pupils in all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, public or private?” 


Free Textbooks in Louisiana 


It will be recalled that in the 
1920’s the Huey Long regime in 
Louisiana, in pursuance of its policy 
of liberal provision for roads and 
schools, decided to furnish free text- 
books to pupils in public and private 
schools. A compliant legislature en- 
acted the necessary statute and made 
appropriations for the purpose. Op- 
ponents of the measure immediately 
put it to the test of constitutionality 
in the courts. One complaint was 
that the practice amounts to a use of 
public money for private purposes, 
which is expressly forbidden by the 
Louisiana constitution. 

The Louisiana supreme court sus- 
tained the validity of the statute. 
Justice Overton, writing the opinion 
of the court, said: “One may scan 
the act in vain to ascertain where 
any money is appropriated for the 
purchase of school books for the use 
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of any church, or of any private, 
sectarian or even public school. The 
appropriations are made for the 
specific purpose of purchasing school 
books for the use of the school chil- 
dren of the state, free of cost to them. 
It was for their benefit and the re- 
sulting benefit to the state that the 
appropriations were made. 

“True, these children attend some 
school, public or private—the latter 
sectarian or nonsectarian—and the 
books are to be furnished them for 
their use, free of cost, whichever they 
attend. The schools, however, are 
not the beneficiaries of these appro- 
priations. They obtain nothing from 
them, nor are they relieved of a 
single obligation because of them. 
The school children and the state 
alone are the beneficiaries.” 


Issue Taken to Supreme Court 


In a companion case involving the 
same issue an appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The outcome was awaited 
with great interest because, in both 
cases, the decisions of the Louisiana 
court had been narrowly divided by 
a vote of four judges against three. 
The opinion of the highest federal 
tribunal was delivered by Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes. After quoting the 
Louisiana court to the effect that the 
statute was intended merely to fur- 
nish children attending private 
schools the same books as those to 
be furnished to children attending 
public schools, the chief justice de- 
clared that the Louisiana decision 
must be sustained. 

“Viewing the statute as having the 
effect thus attributed to it,” said he, 
“we cannot doubt that the taxing 
power of the state is exerted for a 
public purpose. The legislation does 
not segregate private schools or their 
pupils as its beneficiaries or attempt 
to interfere with any matters of ex- 
clusively private concern. Its interest 
is education, broadly; its method, 
comprehensive. Individual interests 
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are aided only as the common inter- 
est is safeguarded.” 

This decision, settling the issue of 
constitutionality on the highest 
authority, was made in 1930. Since 
that time the question of state pro- 
vision of free textbooks to pupils in 
private schools has received attention 
in several states. For example, in 
1939 Tennessee made it permissive 
for county boards of education to 
provide free state-approved textbooks 
in nonpublic schools when requested 
by the authorities thereof. 

In the same year Nevada enacted 
a statute to the effect that the free 
textbooks and supplies furnished to 
pupils in public schools should like- 
wise be made available to pupils in 
private schools. In 1941 the Oregon 
legislature passed a bill to furnish 
to pupils in private schools the same 
free textbooks as are furnished to 
pupils in public schools. The gov- 
ernor did not sign the measure but 
allowed it to become a law without 
his signature. Thereupon, its op- 
ponents immediately started a move- 
ment to have it placed on the ballot 
for a statewide referendum, but this 
effort did not succeed and, conse- 
quently, the measure is now in force. 


State Depository Established 


In 1940 the Mississippi legislature 
enacted a statute similar in purpose 
to the Louisiana law. It created a 
“state textbook depository” from 
which it is mandatory that free text- 
books be distributed in free public 
elementary schools and in all other 
elementary schools maintaining 
equivalent standards. Despite the 
ten year old precedent of the Louisi- 
ana case, a taxpayer’s suit was carried 
to the Mississippi supreme court to 
enjoin the distribution of free text- 
books to nonpublic elementary 
schools. The basis of the suit was 
section 208 of the Mississippi consti- 
tution, which stipulates that “no re- 
ligious or other sect or sects shall 
ever control any part of the school 
or other educational funds of this 
state, nor shall any funds be appro- 
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priated toward the support of any 
sectarian school or to any school that 
at the time of receiving such appro- 
priations is not conducted as a free 
school.” 

The court, with one judge dissent- 
ing, decided that the statute is not 
in conflict with the constitution. The 
lengthy opinion of the majority, 
written by Justice Julian P. Alex- 
ander, contains much reasoning wor- 
thy of study.® 

Said he: “Useful citizenship is a 
product and a servant of both the 
church and the state, and the citizen’s 
freedom must include the right to 
acknowledge the rights and benefits 
of each and to import into each the 
ideals and training of the other. 

“There is no requirement that the 
church should be a liability to those 
of its citizenship who are at the 
same time citizens of the state and 
entitled to privileges and benefits as 
such. Nor is there any requirement 
that the state should be Godless or 
should ignore the privileges and ben- 
efits of the church. Indeed, the state 
has made historical acknowledg- 
ment and daily legislative admission 
of a mutual dependence one upon 
the other.” 


Rights of Church Upheld 


Continuing on the theme that the 
constitutional separation of church 
and state was never intended to be 
carried to the point of mutual ex- 
clusion of their respective adherents 
from equal participation in privileges 
belonging to all, Justice Alexander 
wrote: “The state has a duty to re- 
spect the independent sovereignty of 
the church as such; it has also the 
duty to exercise vigilance to dis- 
charge its obligation to those who, 
although subject to its control, are 
also objects of its bounty and care 
and who, regardless of any other 
affiliation, are primarily wards of the 
state. 

“The religion to which children 
of school age adhere is not subject 
to control by the state, but the chil- 
dren themselves are subject to its 
control. If the pupil may fulfill its 
duty to the state by attending a 
parochial school, it is difficult to see 
why the state may not fulfill its duty 
to the pupil by encouraging it ‘by all 
suitable means.’ The state is under 
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duty to ignore the child’s creed but 
not its need.” 

To what extent, if any, this reason- 
ing can be answered and invalidated 
by the statement that the public 
schools are open to all children of 
school age on equal terms, each 
reader must decide for himself. It is 
a fact that about three out of every 
five Catholic children in the United 
States attend public schools. But, 
unquestionably, in many such cases 
this choice is not a free one but is 
dictated by economic circumstances. 
This factor is enough to give serious 
pause to anyone who may be in- 
clined to think that Justice Alex- 
ander’s argument is rendered empty 
because the public schools are open 
to all children. 


Duty of State to Citizens 


The court grounded its conclusions 
upon the broad base of the duty of 
the state to provide for the welfare 
of all its citizens. “If the safety of 
the republic is to remain the supreme 
law,” says the opinion, “the safety 
and welfare of the citizens who com- 
pose it must remain supreme. In 
obedience to this duty the state may 
and should supply the child with 
protection against physical disease 
and danger and under our constitu- 
tion must encourage the promotion 
of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. Such benefits, once made 
available by the state, may be de- 
manded by the citizen or by any 
group of citizens. 

“In furnishing vaccine for its dis- 
eased, shelter for its needy, care for 
its insane, uniforms for its militia 
and protection against ‘acts injurious 
to morals,’ the state recognizes needs 
that are physical, material, mental 
and moral and recognizes them with 
a gaze which throws out of focus 
any creedal background.” 

Paying his respects to the heat of 
the popular controversy concerning 
free textbooks for private school 
pupils, Justice Alexander continued 
in vigorous, if not always fastidious, 
language: “A wholesome sanity 
must keep us immune to the dis- 
abling ptomaine of prejudice. If 
throughout the statute there are 
words which arrest the attention of 
oversensitized suspicion and are seen 
by a jaundiced eye as symptoms of 
sectarian control, one may regain 
composure by viewing the state’s 
book depository as a great public 


library of books available to all, 
which sells any book to anybody 
and which, subject to reasonable 
regulation, allows the free use thereof 
to any child in any school.” 

The opinion also quotes a cogent 
passage from the decision of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals in 1938, 
sustaining the constitutionality of the 
legislative provision for free public 
transportation of pupils attending 
private schools. The Maryland court 
declared that the question of the use 
of public funds for such a purpose 
“is finally a question whether it is 
in furtherance of a public function 
in seeing that all children attend 
some school. . . . School attendance 
is compulsory and attendance at pri- 
vate or parochial] schools is a compli- 
ance with the law. ... The fact that 
the private schools, including pa- 
rochial schools, receive a benefit from 
it could not prevent the legislature’s 
performing the public function.” 

The Mississippi court noted that 
a New York decision of 1922 de- 
clared unconstitutional a statute that 
made it mandatory that in all cities 
where free textbooks or other sup- 
plies were being furnished to chil- 
dren in the public schools these 
benefits be extended to all children 
in all schools. 


New York Decision Nullified 


It was also noted that a New York 
decision of 1938 was to the same 
effect regarding free public trans- 
portation of private school pupils.® It 
must be remembered that the New 
York textbook case is 20 years old 
and that much water has gone down 
to the sea during that period. The 
New York transportation decision 
was rendered by the nafrow vote of 
four judges against three and was 
completely nullified within less than 
a year by a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted by popular vote. 
Moreover, a New York statute of 
1940 requires school districts and 
other local subdivisions to furnish 
private school pupils with the same 
health and welfare services that they 
make available to public school 
pupils. 





*Board of Education of Baltimore County 


v. Wheat, 174 Md. 314, 199 A. 628 (1938). 


*Smith v. Donahue, 202 App. Div. 656, 
195 N. Y. S. 715 (1922). 
*Judd v. Board of Education of Hemp 


stead, Nassau County, 278 N. Y. 200, 15 
N. E. (2d) 576, 118 A. L. R. 789 (1938). 
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You Cant Teach Democracy— 


N THE front line trenches en- 

deavoring to develop a more 
nearly ideal way of life, with all its 
implications and the attitudes and 
skills necessary for its continued ex- 
istence, are we, the school teachers 
of America. But upon close investi- 
gation it appears that we are using 
obsolete materials and outmoded 
methods of attack, with the result 
that we are inefficient, undermanned 
and wasteful of materials and op- 
portunities. 

A teacher in any democratic school 
system must of necessity use a dem- 
ocratic methodology in all teaching 
in order that the classroom may be- 
come a living illustration of democ- 
racy in action. Any individual who 
has attended a secondary school is 
familiar with the regimented form 
of teaching procedure, wherein the 
teacher—a mere automaton—sits be- 
hind an imposing desk arbitrarily 
assigning definite tasks to uninter- 
ested and unwilling pupils; asking 
questions that adhere religiously to 
textbook material, and maintaining 
a standard of classroom order and 
efficiency that will measure up to the 
criteria of a “successful” class period. 
Thus it proceeds, day after unevent- 
ful day, a perfect embodiment of the 
underlying principles of dictatorship. 
Can such teaching result in anything 
but a generation of stilted personali- 
ties and stagnant mentalities utterly 
unfit to carry on in a democratic 
society ? 


Freedom of Discussion Needed 


Inasmuch as freedom of discussion 
and inquiry is one of the basic fun- 
damentals of a democracy, it must 
also be the basis of free teaching. 
Teachers and pupils must be allowed 
freedom of inquiry into all fields. 
Learning is a search for truth and 
the teacher, above all, must be a 
leader in the ferreting out of truths. 

In the past, the teaching of tech- 
nical or scientific subjects, with the 
possibilities of technological conflicts, 
often led to violent displeasure on 
the part of some pressure group. 
However, in recent times these fields 
have less frequently proved to be 
danger spots in limiting the freedom 
of teachers. The Latin language does 
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not change greatly through the years; 
the law of gravitation works as well 
under one administration as another. 
No group can change these funda- 
mentals; therefore, the teacher is not 
too confined by dictatorial groups. 
However, in teaching such subjects 
as literature, the fine arts, economics, 
political science and sociology, in 
which the subject matter is less ex- 
act, Many instances arise that may 
get the teacher into trouble. In the 
cultural subjects, particularly, new 
ideas that are foreign to the accepted 
thought and practice of the com- 
munity are inevitable. If we are to 
class a teacher as competent, we must 
insist on an exact and balanced de- 
scription of all theories and practices 
in a particular field so that the pupil 
obtains a knowledge of all views, 
past, present and future, rather than 
a narrow concept of what someone 
else thinks is right. 

The issues of current society must 
be discussed. Pupils must be taught 
to look on all sides of a problem, to 
examine all the points of view that 
have led to controversy, to acquire 
exact knowledge, to learn the as- 
sumptions on which decisions de- 
pend and to develop that even tem- 
per so necessary to the preservation 
of democracy. 

Certain groups in our society often 
induce teachers to soft-pedal vital is- 
sues; such procedure is a betrayal 
of democratic society and leads to 
breakdowns in our first line defenses. 
No individual can be classed as a 
competent instructor unless he pos- 
sesses a scientific mind that insists 
on exactness and absolute balance in 
describing all theories and practices 
in the particular field that is being 
investigated. When a teacher pos- 
sesses this quality, and few do, the 
pupils receive a knowledge of all the 
views and opinions that have been 
advanced rather than a narrow con- 
ception of what one particular text- 
book, individual or group thinks is 
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right. The student can, or should, 
then weigh the merits or demerits 
in each case and draw his own con- 
clusion intelligently and authorita- 
tively. 

The front line trenches of our 
democratic society can best be pro- 
tected by an incessant winnowing of 
the truth so that pupils, both adults 
and immature, can, first, carefully 
and impartially examine our existing 
institutions of living; second, decide 
which of our institutions should be 
retained and which should be de- 
stroyed, and, third, create new insti- 
tutions that are needed to take care 
of problems that have arisen in con- 
junction with a new and complex 
society. 


Responsibility of Educators 


When it is necessary to formulate 
a curriculum adapted to the de- 
mands of community needs, the se- 
lections to be made, the methods to 
be adopted and the organization to 
be effected must be entrusted to 
those who have technical competence. 
Educational authorities must be en- 
trusted with educational principles 
and policies. 

No teacher or educational admin- 
istrator denies his responsibility to 
the community or his government, 
but he has a right to protest against 
political, legislative, religious or 
other organizations’ intervening at 
will in educational affairs, threaten- 
ing teachers with reprisals, upsetting 
curriculums, dictating the purchase 
of books and materials, locating 
school buildings with respect to real 
estate projects or otherwise subject- 
ing schools to passing tempers and 
demands of private interests. Legal 
safeguards, tenure and independence 
are necessary for teaching freedom 
and for true educational advance- 
ment. 

I visited an elementary school the 
other day and in talking over these 
matters with the principal he said: 
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“Certainly, | know that the lock 
step, shushing and military discipline 
we use are wrong, but when our 
teachers decide to let the youngsters 
have a little freedom the school board 
gently ‘suggests’ that things are a 
little noisy. What can we do?” 

Obviously, the problem of freedom 
in the elementary school is not as 
complex as freedom in higher edu- 
cation, but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that its importance is by 
no means diminished. It is during 
this period that the attitudes of in- 
dependent thinking and freedom of 
discussion should be developed in 
each individual. In his early years 
the child is dominated by certain so- 
cial forces that are at variance with 
each other; superstition, confusion, 
inconsistencies and _ contradictions 
dominate his life. 

Elementary education faces a chal- 
lenge to help each child achieve a 
richer more dynamic personality, en- 
couraging individuality yet equally 
facilitating participation in social re- 
lationships. Habits, skills and factual 
knowledge should become the means 
by which the elementary school at- 
tains its end. 


Curriculum Adapted to Child 


There has been a decided trend in 
the elementary school toward a more 
progressive type of education in 
which we find an atmosphere of 
“child freedom,” happiness, right and 
responsibility for pupil self-direction 
under guidance. In such an educa- 
tional setup the curriculum is related 


to the experiences, activities and 
problems of the child’s life. 
The school itself becomes a unit 


operating on the principles of true 
democracy. Cooperation becomes a 
substitute for competition. The idea 
of individual mastery is combined 
with the principle of sharing with 
the group. The individual learns to 
with his fellows. Com- 
munication, group exchange of ideas 
and experiences, is encouraged rather 
than suppressed as it is in a good 
many schools. Instead of the old 
principle‘of teacher dictatorship we 
have independent self-direction by 
the child combined with teacher 
guidance and control so that a bal- 
ance is achieved. 

An important fact to remember is 
that no child should be allowed a 
freedom so complete that it will 
bring harmful results. The teacher 


associate 
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must be careful to recognize the rela- 
tive values of such freedom and im- 
pose authority when it is necessary 
to the well-being of the individual 
and the group. As the child matures 
under such a system of regulated 
freedom he should be able to assume 
more and more freedom, with its 
accompanying larger and greater re- 
sponsibilities. Under no circum- 
stances can freedom be given, even 
in a democratic society, until pupils 
or adults alike have sensed the re- 
sponsibilities attached to such free- 
dom. 


Discussing Controversial Issues 


Sooner or later in secondary school 
classes critical problems and issues 
are bound to crop up for discussion. 
Such problems cannot be ignored. 
The teacher is duty-bound to con- 
sider these issues, to determine 
whether individuals are mature 
enough and interested enough to 
deal intelligently with the 
troversy. Also to be considered are 
the background of the pupils, their 
ability to comprehend and their abil- 
ity to carry on sustained activity. 
But in the last analysis is not any 
subject that is of vital interest to 
pupils at a given level suitable for 
study? 

This does not mean that pupils 
should be left entirely to themselves 
in defining issues and drawing con 
clusions or that the teacher should 
resort to the opposite extreme of im- 
posing her own pet conclusions on 
the pupils. Perhaps no conclusion 
will be reached and the issue will be 
left hanging in the air. Obviously, 
none of these methods could be con- 
sidered truly democratic. 

What is needed is a cooperative 
solution that is the result of pupils 
and teachers working together to at- 
tain the same goal. The teacher acts 
as a guide, steering discussions into 
productive channels and directing 
the pupils’ thinking toward the real 
issues of the problem. With a teach- 
er’s guidance there is no reason why 
pupils cannot intelligently analyze a 
problem in all its phases with the 
ultimate result of reaching a logical 
conclusion. 

At the same time, the teacher 
should never lose sight of the fact 
that definite conclusions (unchang- 
ing and absolute) may well lead to 
establishing set attitudes and, in gen- 
eral, establish a rigidity of mind that 


con- 


is usually harmful to progressive 
thinking. The way must always be 
left open for changing ideas and 
opinions as new facts cast new light 
upon a problem. It is only in this 
way that the teacher can hope to en- 
courage openmindedness, a quality 
that is essential to every member of 
a democratic society. 

Closely related to openmindedness 
is tolerance. In class discussions, the 
views of the teacher may differ with 
those of the pupils or one pupil's 
views may be at variance with those 
of his fellows. 

A few weeks ago I happened to 
visit the Skokie School in Winnetka, 
Ill., at a time when an eighth grade 
social science class was discussing 
the capital-labor problem. In a class 
composed principally of children 
from well-to-do homes, it was inter- 
esting to hear the arguments pro and 
con on various labor matters. The 
same scintillating discussion was 
held in connection with racial prob- 
lems in another section. 


Pupils Learn Tolerance 


Here are situations in which pupils 
are practicing tolerance and respect 
for others’ rights and opinions. Of 
course, the teacher’s attitude must be 
one of tolerance and respect if she 
hopes to establish this quality in her 
pupils. Tolerance is a definite part 
of a free teacher’s methodology. 

One other point in connection 
with freedom in the classroom is 
that tasks should not be imposed by 
the teacher but should be assumed 
voluntarily by the pupil. Interest 
should be so lively and so shared by 
the group that strict discipline is un- 
necessary. The teacher should be 
free and unhampered by the re- 
straints of pressure groups. Such a 
classroom would, in truth, be demo- 
cratic. 

So, in the world-wide fight against 
dictatorship, totalitarianism and ig- 
norance the front line trenches must 
be manned by our teachers—that 
group of men and women who have 
the knowledge, stamina, disinterest- 
edness and enthusiasm for carrying 
on such a battle royal. On them we 
must depend for developing the 
characteristics that all individuals in 
a democracy must have and these 
will lead to highly trained, intelli- 
gent and alert individuals ready to 
do their share to make our society 
a better place in which to live. 
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... In the School Built 











Junior-Senior High School. Lead, South Dakota. Beuttler & Arnold, Architects, Sioux City, Iowa. 





Come to the Black Hills — to Lead (leed) South Dakota — and you'll see a 
beautiful school that was “functionally planned” from the ground up. 


Superintendent R. V. Hunkins and his staff spent nearly two years in plan- 
ning, before contracts were let. Every detail of arrangement and construction 
was studied. And Mr. Hunkins says this about their study of floors: 


“One of the items we checked on most carefully was the kind of flooring most suited 
to schoolhouse use. By correspondence with several city schools that have had wide 
experience with different types of flooring, we came to the conclusion that Maple 
flooring for general use in school buildings is cheapest and best. Maple floors cost 
much less in the long run and after a period of hard wear they look better than less 
durable floors.” 


Hard Maple was used in classrooms, gymnasiums, shops — in general 
throughout the building. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/82. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


HARD MAPLE ALWAYS 
WELCOMES CLOSE 
COMPARISON... 


for all-round suitability, for cost, 
for investment value. Before you 
build or remodel, ask your archi- 

ee s tect about MFMA Northern Hard 
Section of the world history classroom, floored with Maple. Maple, in strips or blocks. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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A Cooperative Lanéh Program 


Director of Lunchrooms, Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, Tex. 


gee nape that the health edu- 
cation of growing children is 
a problem to be shared by school 
personnel, children, parents and the 
community as a whole, the board of 
education, administrative staff, prin- 
cipals of the various schools and the 
lunchroom supervisor of Dallas, Tex., 
met some time ago to formulate a 
cooperative program. They reviewed 
lunchroom problems in _ various 
schools and discussed the possibili- 
ties of combining school feeding as 
a teaching device and as a means of 
offering selected food combinations 
of high nutritive value. From this 
meeting many effective experiments 
evolved that may prove helpful to 
others. 

The cafeteria managers of some 
schools made a start by posting 
menus and other helpful material 
and supplying products to classroom 
teachers who needed actual food with 
which to illustrate points in the se- 
lection of good lunches. In one 
school, a club took charge of a bul- 
letin board in the hall and each day 
illustrated some special food to be 
emphasized the following day. As a 
result, this spot became a center of 
interest and crowds gathered daily 
to discuss the pictures and to plan 
their purchases. 


Art Pupils Make Posters 


The art class of another school met 
in the lunchroom where it was 
shown the equipment used to pre- 
pare food. The use of each piece 
and the finished products that came 
from it were explained. The chil- 
dren thén made pictures of the 
things that excited their interest and 
the best posters were displayed in 
the lunchroom. Some were carica- 
tures; others were serious depictions, 
but the results justified the efforts 
expended. 

In one of the Mexican schools, the 
children surprised the lunchroom 
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supervisor one day by inviting her 
to hear a lusty song that they had 
composed about the lunchroom. 

In one elementary school each de- 
partment was given a problem to 
develop. Out of this came a large 
supply of material from art and 
writing classes. An attractive frieze 
showing the steps in whole-wheat 
breadmaking from the growing 
cereal to the finished product was 
the most noteworthy achievement of 
the group. Another project was 
sponsored by a physical education 
teacher. Every Friday she posted on 
the bulletin board the menu for the 
following week. This menu she dis- 
cussed with the children, aiding 
them to work out lunch combina- 
tions that would furnish materials 
to build healthy, growing bodies. 

Health was also the theme used 
by one group in planning a May 
Day program. The major contribu- 
tion was a play in which such char- 
acters as “Jimmy Chew,” “milk and 
cereal children,” “king’s fruit chil- 
dren” and “good lunch children” 
had delightful parts. During this 
time the lunchroom manager used 
charts to link the menu for the day 
with the characters and scenes in the 
play. Old dishes with new names 
thus became popular sellers. 

One principal, after an accident 
had occurred near his school, seized 
the opportunity to persuade the pu- 
pils to remain at school during the 
lunch hour. In this way he helped 
children who needed the more bal- 
anced food of the lunchroom and 
the companionship of other children. 

In one of the schools that was 
opened in a new community, the 
principal held open house for the par- 
ents, to whom he displayed the cafe- 
teria equipment. On the first day 
that lunch was served the manager 
went to each classroom to talk to 
the children about the lunch for the 
day. The teacher listed upon the 





board various luncheon combina- 
tions, together with prices. Although 
this is a small school, the check 
average remains high, which proves 
the effectiveness of a direct appeal 
to both parents and children. In 
order to keep faith with them, the 
cafeteria personnel works hard to 
uphold food standards. 

The most active campaign for a 
better lunch program was made in 
elementary schools, but the high 
schools also gave their cooperation. 
Several of them made a definite 
problem of instituting a marshal sys- 
tem that functions in matters of en- 
forcing discipline, lessening dish 
breakage and keeping floors clean 
and orderly. It was particularly help- 
ful to have this system operating at 
the opening of the school year, a time 
when all cooperation possible is 
needed. The newspaper staffs of the 
high schools interviewed the cafe- 
teria managers concerning correla- 
tion problems. Many worth-while 
reactions came from these contacts. 


Survey of Food Habits 


In one high school the manager 
was invited to talk to home econom- 
ics classes. She discussed the types of 
foods pupils require during adoles- 
cence. With the help of the classes 
and teachers, she made.a survey in 
her own school and other high 
schools in order to learn the number 
of home economics girls who came 
to school without breakfast, the type 
of breakfast they had, if any, and 
the luncheon choices they made. The 
results were startling and the home 
economics teachers then had a new 
angle on which to work. 

Further cooperation with art stu- 
dents made it possible to post in the 
lunchroom each day a picture show- 
ing special dishes of high nutritive 
value, such as meat substitutes, 
fruit dishes, custards, soups or lunch 
combinations. The late Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose’s share system was em- 
ployed as a measuring stick for food 
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value. It was surprising to learn 
tnat these posters were discussed 
more enthusiastically by boys than 
by girls and their conversation in- 
dicated that they were basing their 
choices upon the information gained. 
They even asked for calorie charts 
showing their daily needs. 

Early in the fall, the supervisor of 
lunchrooms was asked to talk to the 
parent-teacher council at its first 
meeting. After reviewing as briefly 


as possible the procedure in making 
menus, buying food and working 
out lunchroom routine, she gave a 
demonstration. Food was taken from 
one of the lunchrooms to the méet- 
ing place. A cafeteria counter was 
set up showing the food in the order 
displayed, together with price tags. 
The size of the serving, the variety 
of food, the prices and different com- 
binations were discussed. Considera- 
tion was also given to supplements 





Mothers Study Foods 


HELEN A. KILPATRICK 


Dietitian, Hamilton High School Cafeteria, Trenton, N. J. 


OTHERS of pupils of the 

Hamilton High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., recently spent ten weeks 
studying schools under the super- 
vision of the school dietitian. One 
lecture dealt exclusively with the 
subject of the school lunch based on 
material compiled by the dietitian. 

One of the most important of the 
questions considered was: “What 
constitutes a good lunch?” It was 
concluded that the requirements 
should be high but not impossible 
of attainment. One “good lunch” 
that is widely used in school caf- 
eterias at present is based upon a 
formula suggested by the National 
Dairy Council, Chicago: 

1. Milk, half pint, or two foods 
containing milk, such as ice cream, 
milk soup, creamed vegetable or 
cocoa. 

2. Vegetable (beside potato), fruit, 
or both, full serving. 

3. Other substantial food (two 
servings), such as bread and butter, 
potatoes, macaroni, beans, meat. 

This has been termed an “A” 
lunch by pupils in schools in which 
it is served. 

At Hamilton High School the 
following selection of foods is ad- 
vised if lunch is purchased in the 
school cafeteria: 

Ten Cent Lunch—Sandwich 
brought from home; bottle of milk; 
bowl of soup or one hot vegetable. 

Fifteen Cent Lunch —One sand- 
wich; bottle of milk; bowl of hot 
soup or one hot vegetable. 

Twenty Cent Lunch—One 10 cent 
platter consisting of meat or meat 
substitute, vegetable, hot muffin and 
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butter; bottle of milk; fruit salad 
or dessert. 

Twenty-Five Cent Lunch—One 10 
cent platter; one fruit or vegetable 
salad; bottle of milk; dessert. 

A sample menu of the food served 
in the Hamilton cafeteria follows: 
Sandwiches—Tomato and lettuce 

Ham and cheese 
Egg and bacon 
Hot Dishes—Vegetable soup 
Cream of pea soup 
Clam chowder 
Meat or Meat Substitute— 
Meat pies 
Macaroni and cheese 
Vegetables—Escalloped vegetables 
Spinach ring 
Baked potatoes 
Mashed potatoes 
Salads—Deviled egg 
Pear and cottage cheese 
Carrot and cabbage 
Lettuce with Russian dress- 
ing 
Desserts—Fruit cup 
Banana custard 
Apple pie 
Ice cream sundae 
Beverages—Milk 
Chocolate milk 
Fruit juice 
Coffee and tea 
(for faculty) 

The benefits that can be expected 
to result from serving a hot lunch 
to school pupils include: increased 
weight for the undernourished; bet- 
ter attention and order in classes 
during the afternoon; greater inter- 
est in school work; improvement in 
table manners, and a better apprecia- 
tion of good food. 


for lunches that the pupils brought 
from home. 

Typed sheets were distributed 
showing the food groupings that 
should be emphasized in planning 
lunches and their place in the diet. 
The value of milk for growing chil- 
dren was also stressed. Suggestions 
were made for lunch box meals if it 
was essential to bring them from 
home. For these efforts the council 
was grateful. Many mothers took re- 
ports back to their schools. During 
the last year, more help and fewer 
complaints came from the parent 
group than ever before. Many re- 
quests have come since for similar 
demonstrations in individual schools 
and these have always met with en- 
thusiastic response. 

In the spring of the year, every 
lunchroom manager brought to a 
meeting posters and surveys of the 
efforts made in her own school. It 
was gratifying to review the mate- 
rial, to exchange ideas and to talk 
over plans for a continued campaign. 
The test kitchen worked busily de- 
veloping recipes of high nutritive 
value at low cost. Especial emphasis 
was placed upon producing more 
substantial 5 cent dishes for small 
schools and better rounded lunch 
combinations for all schools. 

Such experiences as these have en- 
abled the schools to solve many 
problems. The community has had 
its interest awakened in the school 
lunch problem through efforts to 
provide a lunch for every child in 
the Dallas schools who is unable 
either to bring one from home or to 
buy it at school. The parent-teacher 
associations, the dads’ clubs, the wel- 
fare department, the junior league 
and other civic organizations and 
public spirited citizens have re- 
sponded to newspaper editorials and 
direct appeals for providing a sum 
of money that will finance the lunch 
plan for the rest of the year. One of 
the newspapers acted as collecting 
agent for the money that was made 
payable to the Dallas school lunch 
fund. This money is being used in 
combination with surplus commod- 
ities to give a good lunch value. 

While these undertakings tax the 
knowledge, the ingenuity and the 
patience of the participants, it is suf- 
ficient reward that the lunchroom 
is functioning in the schools and in 
the community in a practical, health- 
promoting way. 














S THE “beginning” teacher, | 
have felt a definite responsibil- 
ity for bringing to parents a greater 
understanding and knowledge of our 
school. Parents visit their children 
at school during their first year, but 
the guest list grows smaller with each 
succeeding term. School is a new 
experience and any new experience 
provokes interest. Accepting this as 
true, I felt that I should not allow 
this interest to die in the first grade, 
but that I had an obligation to both 
the school and the parents to instill 
a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the methods by which our 
schools reach their goal. 

The central unit for the first year 
in Indianapolis is a “home unit.” 
It was during the study of pets in 
the home that I used the following 
means for explaining “social studies” 
and “units” to the parents. 

The study of pets began early in 
the spring when Gordon brought a 
large turtle to school. To the chil- 
dren of our inland city, its care pre- 
sented a real problem. Our science 
teacher gave us information concern- 
ing its food and suggested sources of 
further study. 


Squirrel and Hen Join Class 


Soon after, a little squirrel, which 
for two years had lived in a hollow 
tree on the campus, injured its leg 
and our custodian brought it to us 
for care. Problems of food and care 
were again met and solved. Stories 
and poems about Bushy were written 
and read. Pictures were made and 
songs were composed about him. 

Biddy was our next guest. Martin, 
who had recently come to us from 
the country and was finding the ad- 
justment difficult, told us that his 
own hen wanted to set. Everyone 
was willing to contribute his knowl- 
edge and efforts to Biddy’s comfort 
and she rewarded us by producing 
10 baby chicks. Our information, ac- 
quired by inquiry and reading, 
helped us care for the babies until 







“Come to See Our Show” 


Primary Teacher Teaches Parents 


they were ready to go back to Mar- 
tin’s farm. All had benefited by 
Biddy’s visit but Martin most of all 
because he was now one of us. 

The regular school pets (goldfish 
and a canary) were supplemented 
by puppies and kittens of many sizes 
and degrees of refinement. This 
completed our study. 

Many parents were a bit doubtful 
about the mental balance of the pri- 
mary teacher when they heard of the 
peculiar visitors and a few of the 
braver ones came to the building to 
see for themselves. Several of them 
were also doubtful that their children 
were learning the things they should 
learn. Such methods of teaching 
were not understood. I felt the need, 
therefore, of showing these parents 
that their children were actually 
learning more of reading and writ- 
ing because they had a real interest 
and felt a need for these tools. 

I worked out a method of por- 
traying this experience with a small 
moving picture camera. Our first 
scenes were taken in the schoolroom. 
Books of information and _ stories 
about pets were being read at the 
library table by the children. A few 
were printing stories of their own 
composition on the blackboard. Some 
were practicing the written spelling 
of words they would need for these 
stories. In one corner, two children 
were working on a free-hand picture 
of the squirrel in crayon, and a 
mural of baby chickens was being 
executed in fresco paint by still an- 
other group. 

All activities were under child di- 
rection and the children were so 
intent on their responsibilities that 
there was no self-consciousness evi- 
dent in the picture. Although this 
was not a talking picture, the chil- 
dren thought the songs that they had 


DOROTHY BOWEN 
Teacher, Public School 33, Indianapolis 


learned about their pets were so 
much fun that they wanted to sing 
them in their picture. We gathered 
around the piano before we went to 
the gymnasium for physical activities. 
This period consisted of an imitation 
of pets, an activity that covered every 
exercise prescribed for children of 
this age and afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity to interpret music through 
action. 


The “Show” Was a Success 


The children received the first 
presentation of their picture with 
shrieks of delight and I felt certain 
that the parents would receive it with 
as much, though more subdued, en- 
thusiasm. The time was set and 
tickets were printed (by the children, 
of course). The small auditorium 
was prepared for the “show.” The 
children accompanied their parents 
to the first showing. After the chil- 
dren were dismissed the parents 
were asked to remain for the ex- 
planation. I read to them the re- 
quirements of our course of study in 
each of the major subjects and 
showed them how I had incorpo- 
rated these requirements into this 
unit. Then it was not difficult to 
show them just what was meant by 
a “unit of study” and by “coordina- 
tion” in education. 

Finally I told them about and 
showed examples of some of the less 
tangible learnings, such as the appre- 
ciation of motherhood and the neces- 
sity for dependability in feeding and 
bathing pets. The point that was 
emphasized most, however, was the 
learning of the fundamentals through 
interest. 

The parents’ comments and ques- 
tions in open discussion satisfied me 
that this experiment was well worth 
the effort and the cost of the films. 
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Ever since the value of motion pictures in education 
has been generally accepted, educators and Bell & 
Howell have been seeking . . . and finding . . . ways 
to enhance that already great value. 


Now Bell & Howell has developed MOVIQUIZ, 
a new film utilization plan which provides one more 
field for effective use of motion pictures in the school. 
It sharpens children’s wits, frees their tongues, breaks 
down self-consciousness and other barriers to active 
participation by every pupil, and contributes to the 
free, happy, cooperative atmosphere that character- 
izes the modern schoolroom. 


How the MOVIQUIZ Plan Works 


With each of a number of select educational films 
rented or purchased from the B&H Filmosound 
Library, teachers may obtain Moviquiz Sheets. Each 
sheet asks ten or more questions, the answers to 
which are found in the film. Before the film is shown, 
pupils are asked to mark each statement “true” or 
“false,” or to indicate the correct answer among the 
several which may accompany each question. This 
pre-examination, tests have shown, promotes closer 
study of the film. 

If the teacher wishes, the pupils may revise their 
answers after the film is shown, perhaps on the basis 
of open class discussion. 


Investigate the B&H Moviquiz Plan! We think 
you'll like it. For lists of quiz films and additional 
information, send the coupon. 


Bell & Howell FILMOSOUNDS 


Through years of use in thousands of schools, Filmosound 
16mm. sound film projectors have proved their ability to 
stand up under rigorous school service. They are easy 
to use and to maintain, and provide complete film pro- 
tection. Models to meet every school need, from class- 
room to the largest auditorium. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Get This 
NEW FILM CATALOG 


Just off the press—this new, enlarged, 1942 Filmo- 
sound Library catalog of educational motion pic- 
tures. Includes hundreds of recent acquisitions, as 
well as previously cataloged 16mm. sound and 
silent films. A vast source of visual and audio- 
visual aids, arranged and rated for easy reference 
by unique Utilization Digest. Free to sound film 
projector users; 25c to others. Send the coupon. 











NEW! B&H 5-Purpose SOUND SYSTEM 


No longer need schools buy an amplifier and speaker 
with each audio teaching aid. For the new B&H 
Sound System may be used * - 
with B&H Transcription — 
Player, Recorder, Micro- 
phone, and Filmosound 
... and as a Filmosound 
booster amplifier, too. 
Thus this one sound sys- 
tem does the work of five... 
and permits important 
cash savings. 
Visit the B&H exhibit—Space G-27-28, H-27—at the San Francisco meeting 
~ of the NEA, February 21 to 26, 1942 
‘AP SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

AE =_— ae oe a ee oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ey 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send: () complete informatidnm on Moviquiz films; 


() Educational Film Catalog; ( ) Utilizagion Digest on Educa- 
tional Films. 
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Catalog Listing 16 inch 
Transcriptions Issued by 
Education Committee 


More than 2700 junior and senior 
high schools in the United States have 
equipment for playing 16 inch transcrip- 
tions at 33-1/3 revolutions per minute, 
it was revealed in a recent survey con- 
ducted by the educational radio script 
and transcription exchange of the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee. 

This equipment ranges from portable 
play-back machines to elaborate central 
radio-sound systems. The schools that 
have this equipment represent a potential 
listening audience of some 2,000,000 
pupils and teachers. 

In line with the increasing use of 
transcriptions as teaching aids, the tran- 
scription exchange has issued a catalog 
of recordings that are available to schools. 
Supplementary listings will be issued as 
additional recordings become available. 

The catalog is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first lists transcriptions that 
are available on a loan basis and the 
second includes transcriptions that can 
be purchased. 

All recordings described in the catalog 
are recorded at 33-1/3 r.p.m. on 16 inch 
records and cannot be played on ordi- 
nary phonographs, with the exception of 
one series entitled “Americans All— 
Immigrants All,” which is also recorded 
on 12 inch records playable at 78 r.p.m. 





N. Y. U. Library Distributes 
125 Films in First Year 


Approximately 125 sixteen mm. sound 
film subjects have been distributed to an 
estimated audience of 250,000 persons 
during the first year of operation of New 
York University’s film library. 

The films have been sent to 40 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Can- 
ada and England. The number of films 
in the library totals more than 200. 

Among the recent additions to the 
library are groups of British and 
Canadian war documentaries and four 
films produced by the educational film 
institute of New York University. 





Time Change on "Of Men and Books" 


“Of Men and Books,” the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s program on books 
of today, returned to its Saturday after- 
noon schedule on December 6. The fea- 
ture will be heard on all Columbia sta- 
tions on Saturdays from 1 to 1:30 p.m., 
central standard time. At the opening 
broadcast Lin Yutang, famous Chinese 
author, and Harry Hansen, literary critic 
of the New York World Telegram, were 
guests of Prof. John T. Frederick of 


Northwestern University. 
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New Series of Dramatic 
Recordings Issued by Victor 


Teachers in almost all school depart- 
ments will find many records of interest 
and value to them in the listings covered 
in “Speech and Drama on Victor 
Records,” it was announced recently. 
This booklet is the fifth in a series issued 
by RCA Victor designed to further the 
use of records as teaching aids in the 
modern school. 

The records made by such artists as 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Raymond Massey and John 
Gielgud cover a wide scope of subjects. 

According to Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA 
educational director, the greatest benefits 
from the records will result if they are 
used in conjunction with instantaneous 
recordings so that the pupil can com- 
pare his own recording with that of the 
artist and, thus, quickly discover and 
correct his mistakes. 


Fight for Freedom Depicted 
in New Series of War Films 


Motion pictures of the world-wide 
fight for freedom are listed in a special 
“National Defense Bulletin,” recently 
issued by Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City. The films 
listed include dramatic portrayals of 
events “Inside Europe,” “Inside Ger- 
many” and “Inside Asia.” 

The bulletin supplies synopses and 
details as to how the movies can be 
obtained by schools, churches, clubs and 
other nontheatrical groups. 

Interested organizations can arrange 
a complete series of films picturing the 
important events of the current war. 
These showings, it was pointed out, can 
be planned in relation to community 
activities in support of civilian defense 
work and other defense and patriotic 
programs. 





Three Color Films to Aid 
Physical Education Teaching 


Various phases of physical education 
teaching in the kindergarten and grades 
| to 3 are covered in three new color 
films that are being prepared by the 
Cincinnati physical education depart- 
ment, it was reported in the December 
issue of “Better Teaching.” 

The films, entitled “Floor Stunts for 
the First Grade,” “The Outdoor Organ- 
ized Recess” and “The Supervised Out- 
door Play Period in the Kindergarten,” 
are suitable for use in connection with 
teachers’ meetings that deal with physical 
education. The content of the three 
films parallels the material in “The 
Physical Education Course of Study, 
Kindergarten—Grade 3.” 









Filmosound Library Issues 
"Moviquiz" Educational Films 


“Moviquiz” pictures, a novel applica- 
tion of the popular quiz games to the 
motion picture screen, have recently 
been added to the library of Bell and 
Howell, Chicago. 

The films incorporate sets of quiz 
questions that are answered in the pic- 
tures. A “moviquiz” set, including sug- 
gestions for playing the game, a master 
quiz sheet with correct answers and a 
dozen quiz sheets for the players can be 
obtained with each film. 

The following series of pictures, each 
comprising 10 single reels, is now ready 
or nearing completion: “See America 
First”; “Our Colorful World”; “North 
American Birds”; “Games and Sports”; 
“Hobbies and Handicrafts”; “History 
and Current Events,” and “Popular 
Science.” Most of the films are 16 mm. 
silent; some can be obtained with sound 
and a limited number can be rented in 
8 mm. complete versions. 





"Come and Sing" 


Songs from a new book, “Come and 
Sing,” written by Samuel Thompson 
Burns, author and music educator, have 
been recorded recently by Victor artists 
in a series of four new records. The 
records are intended for use in con- 
nection with Mr. Burns’ book, which is 
in use in many elementary schools, and 
provide examples of some of the more 
important songs in the book. However, 
schools that do not use the book will 
also find the records useful for music 
instruction in grade schools, it was 
stated. 








Report on Selecting 16 mm. 
Motion Picture Equipment 


A report on the selection and use of 
16 mm. motion picture equipment for 
educational purposes has ‘recently been 
published by the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers. The report, which 
originally appeared in the July 1941 
issue of the society’s journal, has been 
reprinted for general distribution under 
the auspices of the committee on scien- 
tific aids to learning of the National 
Research Council. 

The three sections of the report deal 
with (1) general problems that enter 
into the selection and use of 16 mm. 
equipment; (2) optical characteristics of 
commercially available screens, and (3) 
performance specifications. 

Teachers and school officials can ob- 
tain single copies free of charge by 
applying to the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, 31 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York City. 
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SPLED DEPLWWSE YORK 


with US. Otice of Education Moron Hierures 


that hefp ro reach 
PRECISION WMLEASUREMENT/ 





Acclaimed by Educators 
and Shop Foremen as one 
of the Greatest Contributions 


to Shop Training ever made! 
2a 






= THE STEEL RULE. 475 ft. 16 mm. 
) sound. Cost: $11.37. Subject shows in 


detail the various forms of steel rule 
Lien in general use, explains fractional 
scales and demonstrates correct use. Explanation of blueprint 
dimensions. Variations in form of depth gages and combination 
squares. The rule measuring round stock. 





sil THE MICROMETER. 525 ft. 16 mm. 
sound. Cost: $12.37. Subject shows 


various forms of the micrometer. Ani- 
mation teaches their F lien Emphasizes necessity for checking 
against known standards. Outside, inside and depth micrometers 
demonstrated. Correct reading of barrel and thimble scales shown. 


FIXED GAGES. 600 ft. 16 mm. 
a sound. Cost: $13.87. Subject offers 


“= demonstration of various types of 

“lea” fixed gages in use. Measurement of 
outside and inside dimensions, to checking internal and external 
tapers and to measure threads shown. Go-not-go, flush-pin, taper 
ring and taper plug gages in use. 





VERNIER SCALE. 675 ft. 16 mm. 
sound. Cost: $15.37. A detailed study, 


largely in animation, of principles of 
the Vernier scale and its application 
a, to precision measurement. Both ten 
and twenty-five part Vernier scales explained. Vernier micrometer 
and caliper in use. Extreme closeups for experience in reading. 


HEIGHT GAGES AND STANDARD 
INDICATORS. 425 ft. 16 mm. sound. 


Cost: $8.97. Subject presents funda- 
mental principles of the Vernier 
height gage. Various forms of stand- 
ard indicators. Gage’s use to scribe 
necessary lines for a precision lay-out 
job on angle plate. Use of standard 
inthostae with gage block to check depth of cut. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE: 5 subjects on the 
ENGINE LATHE, 5 on the MILLING 
MACHINE, 3 on the VERTICAL BOR- 
ING MILL. 


ORDER NOW! Or send for free litera- 
ture giving complete description of 
these and 13 other subjects of which 
prints are now being delivered! Order 
from, or address all inquiries to 











COMPLETE GROUP OF 5 SUBJECTS ON 
PRECISION MEASUREMENT COSTS $61.95 


Total footage 2700 feet—16 mm. Sound- 
on-film. (Prints may be bought separately) 
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nnouncing 


SPECIAL PORTFOLIOS 


The American Way 


From the report of a Parent-Teacher 
Association program chairman: 
“At times we have felt the futility 


e Each issue of The NATION'S | of attempting to educate folks to take 


SCHOOLS throughout the coming 
year will contain a complete study | 
on some subject of particular impor- 


tance to every school executive. 


e You won't want to miss a single 
one of the following portfolios now 
in preparation. 


Nutrition 

Plant Safety 

School Furniture 
Plant Preservation 
Custodial Personnel 
Health Facilities 
Transportation 


Audio-Visual 


e These portfolios will represent 
not one man’s opinion or the ex- 
perience in one type of school sys- 
tem, but rather a cross section of 
the ideas of a number of adminis- 


trators in various parts of the | 


country. 


e Each one will be bound into The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS and will be 
in addition to the regular editorial 
material. 


e These portfolios will not be sold 
separately. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








| a long-range view of education. But 


this year, our nice new superintendent 
has inspired us all with new hope and 
energy. Our organization is redirecting 
our entire discussion program. Last 
year we had a great many tea-discus- 
sions. This year we are changing to 
discussion-teas. We are sure that the 
change is for the best.” 


January Jingle 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way; 

O, what fun it is to run 
A modern school today! 


Weather growing colder, coal is get 


| ting low, no priorities on file for any 


thing but snow. Boiler nearly bust- 
ing trying to keep the pace; breezes, 
sneezes, wheezes all around the place. 
Measles in the offing, parents terrified. 


HEADLINE: KIDS DEFY THE 
LAW —EVERY WALK A SLIDE! 
Buses badly frozen, ditto sundry toes, 
sniffs and snuffles rampant in the grade 
school nose. Call the superintendent, 
stop the upward trend. 


HEADLINE: GIVE US SOME- 


| ONE WHO CAN REALLY SUPER 


INTEND! Get the school physician, 
summon forth the nurse, ring the fire 
department, things are getting worse. 
Basketballers lose a game, standing 
takes a drop. 


HEADLINE: SNOWBALL BLITZ 
KRIEG ON CITIZENS MUST 
STOP! Worry not, my brother, there's 
no cause for fear. Maybe you've for- 
gotten—January’s here. 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Sings the ancient rhyme: 
O, what fun it is to run 
A school in winter-time! 


OR the school administrator, Jan- 

) of any year is a month of 
regrets (“why didn’t I prepare for a 
nice clean job like a bishop’s or a bond 
salesman’s?”), a month of fervent res- 
olutions (“this year, so help me Kis- 
met, I'll balance my budget, supervise 





my teachers and, maybe, read a book”) 
and a month of indulging in prog- 
nostications. 

Let’s get the prognostications out of 
our system first: 

1. To a limited degree, at least, 
1942 will be easier on the hard- 
pressed school administrator than was 
1941. The unofficial ladies who wag 
superintendents, educational processes 
and home-school societies will be less 
active in directing the school for they 
will be paying more attention to other 
people’s knitting. Internecine argu- 
ments as to the best yarn for sailor 
socks and beanies for Britain will give 
the school a much-needed respite for 
future invasions to come. Too, the in- 
come groups from $3000 up will be 
busy trying to borrow money to pay 
their income taxes and will not press 
the usual demands for that extra 
teacher for Italian Art in the nursery 
school. 

2. To a limited degree, 1942 will be 
harder on the schoo! master. Baby bond 
drives will take the place of arith- 
metic lessons; leather-lunged exhorters 
will work the assembly period over- 
time; the homemaking classes will de- 
mand a bigger budget for their an- 
nual canning of kumquats and com- 
potes. 

3. To a degree less limited, the 
school of 1942 will function about as 
usual. Mrs. Ditherfuss, president- 
reject, will conduct her yearly attempt 
to sabotage the P.-T.A. and Brother 
Diddlefeather will run for the board 
of education on a platform to eliminate 
school superintendents in general and 
one in particular. Eighty-one book 
companies will issue the final word on 
the social studies and 80 optimistic 
book salesmen will pay for guest 
lunches in vain. 

The squawk department, headed by 
Sidney’s mamma, will continue in full 
production. It will rain, snow or hail 
on Arbor Day and, come Spring, little 
Raymond will sprain his fundament 
trying to reverse the rules of gravity 
on the playground slide. One out of 
every 10 school administrators will heed 
the call to greater fields of usefulness 
after the June meeting of the board of 
education. 


FORWARD TO 1942! 
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and a new low-priced 
adding-bookkeeping 
machine for school use 


This new Burroughs combination machine is 
typical of the bookkeeping machines which 
predominate in business. Of equal interest is the 
new Burroughs practice text recently published. 
This text develops mechanized office practice, 
short-cut adding methods and commercial and 
bank bookkeeping—all integrated for courses 
of various lengths. The wide range of practical 


office skills thus made available to business 


Burroughs offers 
this new text for 
machine practice 
courses ..... 






students will improve their opportunities for 


employment. The low price of the machine will 
permit any school to provide adequately for 


classroom requirements. 


For complete information, telephone the local 


Burroughs office, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6102 Second Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs 
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A.A.S.A. Meeting Plans 


The 


held in 


A.A\S.A. 
San 


Army’s approval. 


convention will be 


Francisco, with the 


This is the 


reaching the offices of The 


word 
NatTIon’s 
Scuoots on December 29. The maga 
zine was held almost a week beyond 
its usual publication date, pending 


definite information on the subject 
from national headquarters. 

LD. Shank- 
executive secretary of the 


had official 


nouncement stating that plans would 


Earlier in the month 


land, asso- 


ciation, issued an an- 


proceed normally, pending further 


developments. 

Harold A. Allan, business manager 
of the N.E.A., had declared on De- 
cember 23: “We have serious obliga- 
be- 
comes impossible to meet them, and 
decisions affecting them cannot be 
made hastily.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Preference Rating P-100 

Preference rating order P-22 has been 
changed to Preference Rating P-100, it 
was announced by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management on December 18. Cer- 
tain liberalizations that will benefit 
schools are contained in the new order, 
and certain features have been clarified 
in order to eliminate misunderstand- 
ings and misapplications of the order. 
Educational institutions, including voca- 
tional training schools, may obtain the 
assistance granted by the new ruling. 
Some of the major provisions by which 
this order differs from P-22 include the 
following: 

1. The restriction on accepting ma- 
terials for inventory of maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies is raised 
to 110 per cent of the amount pur- 
chased in the corresponding quarter of 
1940 to allow for price increases 

2 capitalized and carried on 


tions that must be met, unless 








2. Items 
books as a ‘fixed asset do not come under 
P-100. 

3. Operating supplies have been re- 
defined to include office supplies (with 
the exception of paper products) if in- 
cluded in one’s inventory. 

4. The provision that the rating shall 
not be applied unless the material can- 
not be obtained without its use has been 


deleted from P-100. 


5. The definition of maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies has been 
broadened by adding the word, “eco- 
nomic,” in section 6-iii, which now 
reads that the terms do not include 
“material for the improvement of a 
producer’s property or equipment 
through the replacement of material in 
the existing installation, unless such 
equipment is beyond economic repair.” 

6. Any plant or business qualified to 
use the rating can do so without making 
application for its use. If a school needs 
a repair part, for example, the repair 
order is placed with a supplier and on 
the face of the order the administrator 
manually signs the following statement: 
“Material for maintenance, repair or op- 
erating supplies—Rating A-10 under 
Preference Rating Order P-100, with the 
terms of which I am familiar.” 


Air Raid Precautions 

“Do not send the pupils home,” was 
the first and most important warning in 
the list of instructions contained in a 
bulletin issued by the Office of Civilian 
Defense regarding the precautions to be 
taken by schools in the event of air raids. 

Further instructions in the bulletin 
covered the organization of air raid 
drills, location of refuges and fire de- 
fense. It was suggested that training of 
the pupils and appointment of air raid 
wardens for the schools should be started 
at once. The morale of the pupils should 
be built up, the bulletin states, so that 
if a raid occurs the teachers will have 
had experience in keeping them oc- 
cupied. 

The instructions conclude with a 
warning to parents: “Stay at home; go 
to your refuge rooms. Do not try to 
reach the school. You could accomplish 
no good. You could do a great deal of 
harm.” 


Conserving Waste Paper 

Suggestions for the handling and dis- 
posal of waste paper were issued recently 
to Michigan schools by Eugene B. Elliott, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

In view of the national defense need 
for waste paper, Superintendent Elliott 
urged that school children be requested 
to cooperate in a campaign to accumu- 
late waste paper to be turned over to 
waste paper consuming mills. Aside 
from the defense point of view, it was 
pointed out, the sale of the waste paper 
to the mills will enhance the financial 
status of the schools and help raise funds 
for special needs. 

Some of the methods of promoting 


the campaign that have been tried out 
and proved successful in individual 
schools are as follows: 

1. Each pupil is asked to bring at 
least one newspaper or magazine to 
school every day, plus paper bags, wrap- 
ping paper and old corrugated boxes 
that have been accumulated at home. 

2. A captain is appointed for each 
room to be responsible for delivering the 
papers to a central receiving point. 

3. Three or four boys are selected to 
bundle the papers and magazines during 
study hours, or at times that can be ar 
ranged without interfering with classes. 

4. When the accumulation is large 
enough, depending upon the amount of 
storage room available, the local paper 
dealer or mill is notified and picks up 
the paper from the school. 


Books for Service Men 


Ten million books for U.S.O. houses, 
Army dayrooms, ships and naval bases 
is the goal that will be sought when the 
National Defense Book Campaign starts 
on January 12. The campaign is spon- 
sored by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the American Red Cross and 
United Service Organizations in an 
effort to supplement the existing govern- 
mental library facilities. Persons who 
wish to contribute books are requested 
to take them to libraries where they will 
be sorted, repaired if necessary and dis- 
tributed as quickly as possible. In many 
communities, schools will be designated 
as collection centers. 


1,776,000 Trained for Defense 

A total of 1,776,000 persons has been 
enrolled in the national vocational de- 
fense training program which completed 
seventeen months of operation Novem 
ber 30, it was reported by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. commissioner of edu 
cation. This figure was contrasted by 
Mr. Studebaker with the number of 
persons trained in the seventeen months’ 
period of the country’s participation in 
the first World War. During 1917 and 
1918, Mr. Studebaker stated, the public 
schools trained 61,000 persons for war 
industries—one twenty-ninth of the total 
that defense training had achieved by 
Nov. 30, 1941. 


Extension Courses Offered 

Students of Oberlin College who are 
in the armed forces can continue their 
college work through the University of 
Chicago home study department without 
charge, it was announced recently. The 
half-rate tuition fee charged by the uni- 
versity for extension courses will be paid 
by the college. Since the university 
offered to reduce the course fee from 
$20 to $10 for students in service, ap- 
proximately 50 men have registered. 
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Saves SPACE... Saves MONEY/ 


Heywoop-wakeFIELD TUBULAR FRAME FURNITURE saves classroom space because 
it is compact ... flexible... movable. The design shown, S501 ST, is particularly efficient 
in the study hall. It saves money, 
too, because it eliminates costly book 
boxes. This and other Heywood tubu- 
lar units are welded to form a single, 
one-piece frame. There are no pro- 
truding corners . . . no unsanitary dust 
crevices . . . no rivets or bolts to work 
loose. May we furnish further details 
on this practical, modern furniture? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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S501 ST 
ROMPT care is important in preventing infected 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Accreditation Withdrawn 


“Unprecedented and unjustifiable po- 
litical interference” by Gov. Eugene 
Talmadge was given by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as the reason for its action in 
dropping 10 Georgia colleges from its 
accredited list. The suspension order will 
become effective Sept. 1, 1942. 

The dismissal of Dr. Walter Cocking, 
dean of the University of Georgia School 
of Education, and Dr. Marvin Pittman, 
president of Georgia Teachers College, 
along with eight other educators, was 
termed a “mockery of democratic pro- 
cedure” by the executive committee of 
the association in recommending sus- 
pension of the schools. Georgia Tech 
and the University of Georgia were 
among the 10 schools dropped from the 
list. 

The ruling will not affect credits 
earned by students of the suspended 
schools prior to September 1942 and the 
schools may apply for readmittance to 
the accredited list at next year’s meet- 
ing. Students and educational leaders of 
the schools involved have expressed de- 
termination to fight for restoration of 
their standing.on the accredited list. 





Rockford Votes School Funds 
The public schools of Rockford, IIl., 


which were closed November 7 for lack 
of operating funds, will have a brighter 
prospect in 1942 since the passage on 
December 16 of a special referendum to 
increase the educational fund tax rate 
from $1.50 to $2 per hundred dollars of 
assessed voluation, it has been announced 
by Supt. Selmer H. Berg. 

The referendum was held as the re 
sult of a spirited campaign managed by 
a citizens’ committee in an effort to 
awaken Rockford citizens to the plight 
of the schools. The committee estab- 
lished a speakers’ bureau and _ sent 
trained speakers, armed with facts and 
figures, to address various organizations 
and group meetings. A slide film with 
sound accompaniment, which presented 
the issue, was also used and proved 
highly effective. 

Toward the close of the campaign a 
circular containing some of the material 
used in the slide film was distributed to 
every home in the city. 

The campaign was managed by O. M. 
Spaid, public relations counsel for the 
western department of the American 
Insurance Company, in Rockford. 


New Setup in New York State 

Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, recently 
appointed assistant commissioner for in- 
structional supervision of the New York 


State Department of Education, will 
hereafter have supervisory responsibility 
for all matters relating to the instruc- 
tional program in both elementary and 
secondary schools of the state, it was an- 
nounced recently. Under the general 
supervision of Dr. George M. Wiley, 
associate commissioner, Doctor Van 
Kleeck will have charge of coordinating 
the work of district, as well as city and 
village superintendents. 


Report on Experimental School 

New York City’s practice of segregat- 
ing “slow” children in special classes 
should be discontinued, according to a 
recommendation made in a report to 
the board of education on the Speyer 
School experiment, which was completed 
last spring. The experiment involved 
nine special classes of 25 pupils each; 
two of the classes were of gifted children 
and seven, of slow children. The report 
suggested that instead of segregating the 
slow children, special provision should 
be made for them in regular classes by 
concentrating responsibility for their wel 
fare in the hands of homeroom teachers 
and by modifying courses of study to 
meet their needs. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Coming Meetings 


Jan. 2-3—Ohio Education Association, Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus. 

Feb. 12-14—Oklahoma Education Association, Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Feb. 12-14—Progressive Education Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J 

Feb. 18-2i—Progressive Education Association, Los 
Angeles. 


Feb. 18-2i—Progressive Education Association, 
Denver. 

Feb. 19-2i—Progressive Education Association, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 19-2i—Progressive Education Association, 


Greenville, S. C. 

Feb. 20-2i—National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Feb. 21-26—American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, San Francisco. 

Feb. 26-28—American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Los Angeles. 


March 19-2i—North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sir Walter and Hotel Carolina, 
Raleigh. 


March 25-28—Eastern Arts Association, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 

March 28-April 2—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Milwaukee. 

April |-4—Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

April 8-10—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-l|—Western Arts Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 15-18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. 


Municipal 


April 17-18—Idaho Education Association, Boise 
High School, Boise. 
May |-2—American Council on Education, May- 


flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 

June 22—Summer Session, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

June 28-July 2—National 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 


Education Association, 





Publication Suspended 


World Education, official organ of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, has temporarily suspended publica- 
tion, it was announced recently by Paul 
Monroe, president. 

“Owing to the present international 
crisis, which necessitates restrictions on 
sending money out of the countries 
abroad,” Mr. Monroe stated, “our in- 
come has been greatly curtailed and we 
are now dependent entirely on income 
from dues paid by the member organ- 
izations in the Western Hemisphere 
only. Also, owing to the war, many ol 
the foreign magazines have been discon- 
tinued and we are, thus, deprived of 
much material that goes into World 
Education. Just as soon as we are again 
in a position to resume publication of 
our magazine subscriptions will be con- 
tinued as of May 1941.” 

Members gf the board of directors of 
the federation at a recent meeting voted 
to accept the invitation of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation to hold the organ- 
ization’s 1942 convention in Montreal. 
Convention dates were set for July 8 
to 10. 


Civilian Morale Bulletin 


How schools and colleges can best 
stimulate free and intelligent discussion 
of public problems as a means of build- 
ing civilian morale is the theme of the 
new bulletin, “School and College Civil- 
ian Morale Service,” launched by the 
U. S. Office of Education in December. 
Some of the methods that are being 
adopted by schools and colleges, as re- 
ported in the bulletin, include the estab- 
lishment of college centers of informa- 
tion and training; state-wide conferences 
on school and college civilian morale 
service, and leadership training institutes. 

In connection with the publication of 
the bulletin, John W. Studebaker, com- 
missioner of education, declared that the 
purpose of the Office of Education is to 
build morale for the defense of the coun- 
try and of American democracy. The 
bulletin and the civilian morale service 
will not be used as a method of dis- 
seminating centrally distributed propa- 
ganda designed to regiment public opin- 
ion behind the government program, he 
stated. 

“This is the time for educational 
statesmen to demonstrate to the world 
that organizations using the method of 
free inquiry can create a civilian morale 
more enduring and more powerful than 
can be stimulated by emotionalized prop- 
aganda of a totalitarian Ministry of 
Enlightenment,” Mr. Studebaker con- 
cluded. 
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NOW ... CHARGE BOOKS THREE TIMES 
FASTER and AVOID ERRORS, TOO! 
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—— AUTOMATIC BOOK CHARGING MACHINE 





Now you can streamline your charging—charge We have not lost one book since the automatic Charging Machine 
: was put into operation.”’—Letter from an Indiana Library 


books two to five times faster than by hand—and 
eliminate entirely the loss of books due to inaccurate 
charging! With this Gaylord Charging Machine, in 
one Operation the borrower's number plus the date or 
time due (any one of four) is printed right on the card. 
There’s no wasted time, no chance of transposing 
figures. The machine is quick, quiet, error-proof! 


Installation is simple. In the great majority of cases, 
it requires only a few minor changes in your present 
cards. The machine rents for only $35 a year—about 
10c a day. Without obligation, let us send you the 
complete details. Write today to our nearest factory. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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School buses in Traverse City, Mich., are now being named for well-known 
educators, according to a practice recently adopted by Supt. Glenn Loomis. 
The bus displayed in this photograph has been named for the late Marion 
Leroy Burton, who was at one time president of the University of Michigan. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Pupils Patrol Buses 

Pupils of the public schools of Powell, 
Wyo., last year organized a patrol sys- 
tem on their school buses. Two patrol 
members are elected by the pupils of each 
bus to serve on the school bus council. 
A pupil executive board elected by the 
council awards a plaque every six weeks 
to the group that has made the most 
outstanding record in citizenship and 
safety. The award is made to the bus 
driver and two council members from 
that bus at a general school assembly 
program. 

Demerits are given for deficiencies and 
any pupil who has received five demerits 
is called to account before the executive 
board. Demerits are based on evidence 
of discourtesy, getting the bus unneces- 
sarily dirty, scuffling, unnecessary talk 
with the driver, swearing, talking too 
loudly, moving about the bus, putting 
the head or arms out of the windows and 
damaging the bus. 








INSTRUCTION 


Accelerate College Training 

Provisions for accelerating the training 
of students who may be called into 
service are being made by Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton universities, which 
are cooperating in. revising their educa- 
tional programs to meet war-time de- 
mands. In order to graduate students 
in less than the usual four years, sum- 
mer sessions will be extended in all 
three universities. 
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As a further speed-up measure, a plan 
has been formulated whereby entering 
freshmen who wish to take the accel- 
erated course can be notified of admis- 
sion early in May. The chief basis for 
the selection of applicants will be their 
scholastic records in secondary schools. 

As validating tests the three schools 
will, in most cases, use the April series 
provided by the college entrance ex- 
amination board, consisting of a scho- 
lastic aptitude test and achievement tests 
in languages, sciences and social sciences. 

A June series cf college board ex- 
aminations will also be offered for late 
applicants, for those who do not plan 
to participate in the accelerated program 
and for doubtful cases among the appli- 
cants for the accelerated course. 


Northwestern Adopts New Plan 


Under a plan that is to be inaugurated 
in the school of speech at Northwestern 
University, high school juniors who have 
made exceptional scholastic records will 
be permitted to enter the university next 
fall and to complete college before they 
are 21 years old. Although, at present, 
the plan is confined to the school of 
speech, it is considered probable that 
other schools in the university will adopt 
it later. 

Under the new plan, 100 pupils with 
exceptional records for three years of 
high school will take three college 
courses at Northwestern during the sum- 
mer; those who pass the courses and 
make satisfactory grades on the aptitude 
tests will be admitted as freshmen in the 
school of speech in the fall. 

“Beside permitting outstanding stu- 
dents to speed up the completion of their 


high school-college courses, the new pro- 
gram is in keeping with modern educa- 
tional methods,” commented Dean Ralph 
B. Dennis, who originated the plan. 
“Students who are intellectually capable 
of undertaking advanced work should 
not be retarded by the demands of the 
average,” he asserted. 


“Know Your Voice” Clinic 

A three day “Know Your Voice” 
clinic featuring new and unusual meth 
ods of voice training was held in the 
Campbell County High School, Gillette, 
Wyo., last fall. The principal attraction 
and training aid at the clinic was the 
“mirrophone,” a machine that records 
sound or voice for a full sixty second 
period and repeats the recording. In ad- 
dition, an oscillograph, or wave meter 
for the study and analysis of intensity, 
tone quality and inflection of the voice, 
was introduced as*a means of making 
more careful analysis of individual speak- 
ing qualities. The equipment was fur- 
nished by the Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

During the clinic, normal training 
pupils attending the high school studied 
the effects of proper speech on teaching; 
commercial classes discussed the impor- 
tance of speech from the point of view 
of the business world, and classes in 
speech, music and languages were in- 
structed in the importance of effective 
voices in enunciation, delivery and clarity 
of thought. 

Pleasing personality was emphasized 
in the course of the instruction and an 
effort was made to teach pupils to avoid 
stilted mannerisms and _ stereotyped 
phraseology. 





FINANCE 


Supports School Budgets 


“Reasonable financial support of pub- 
lic education constitutes a necessary 
claim upon American society to which 
other public services of fdesser value 
should be subordinated.” Thus, the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers dur- 
ing the Congress of American Industry, 
December 3 to 5, recorded its approval 
of sustaining adequate school budgets 
during the national emergency. 

The essence of a system of popular 
self-government is the ability of the elec- 
torate to deal intelligently with public 
issues, the association declared, and this 
requires a system of public education 
that will enable citizens of the republic 
to receive the education that will enable 
them to make their maximum contribu- 
tions to society. 

In another resolution passed during 
the congress the association confirmed 
its long-standing belief in the true Amer- 
icanism of the overwhelming majority 
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Just as a fine mirror reflects your image, the Mirrophone faith- 
fully reflects the voice . . . shows your pupil how he sounds to 
others. It unmistakably reveals speech defects and peculiarities. 
Ideal for uninterrupted speech practice, the Mirrophone assists 
the pupil, under guidance of his teacher, to overcome his faults 
rapidly. And note these exclusive Mirrophone features, 


It’s quicker: Just plug the Mirrophone 
into an AC outlet, turn the switch to 
the recording position and talk into 
the microphone. Turn the switch to 
the left and your voice is reproduced 
immediately. There are no compli- 





cated operations to confuse the user. Speak into microphone 


It’s easier: Specially designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories for speech 
work, the Mirrophone is simple to 
operate. A single switch controls the 
Recording, Reproducing and Stand 

f =! By operations —eliminating work for 
Flip a switch the teacher and distractions for pupils. 





It’s cheaper touse: Norecords to buy, 
handle, or store. The Mirrophone per- 
mits recording of speech, music or other 
sounds which may be immediately 
played back with amazing fidelity 





as often as desired, or “electrically 
erased” when new recording is made. Hear your voice 


Send for full details of this modern speech training tool today. 
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of American teachers and resolved that 
“the National Association of Manufac- 
turers welcomes the expressed desire of 
the National Education Association for 
a more adequate exchange of viewpoint 
between industry and education and rec- 
ommends to its members that every 
channel of constructive cooperation be 
utilized.” 


Philadelphia Salaries Up 

Salaries of Philadelphia teachers will 
be restored in 1942, according to the 
provisions of the budget adopted by the 
Philadelphia board of education. The 


restoration of the salaries means that all 
those earning $2500 or more annually, 
whose salaries were cut 5 per cent in 
1940, will receive full salaries next year. 
Elementary school teachers whose salaries 
were slashed $200 in 1936 will get the 
maximum $2400 salary during the com- 
ing year. 

In addition to the salary restoration, 
provision was made in the budget for 
bonuses of $100 each in monthly install- 
ments to nurses, secretaries, teachers and 
others earning less than $1800; contin- 
uation of 10 per cent pay increase given 
to 2300 full-time and part-time mainte- 





But Emil will be convinced when he 
uses Floor-San, for he'll know that 
now he need use only one product— 
with safety—for every floor that 
formerly required a special cleanser. 
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ly remove dirt. 
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sociation. It is also endorsed by 
asphalt tile manufacturers. Such ap- 
proval means that Floor-San is mild 
... won't discolor flooring ... won't 
run colors. Thus you are assured 
that Floor-San is safe for use on the 
most sensitive flooring material. 


SAVES TIME FOR YOU AND JANITOR 


By using Floor-San, you need buy 
only one product and your buying 
is done. Floor-San also saves jan- 
itors’ time for it ends use of several 
cleansers. 

So begin now to use Floor-San for 
cleaning all your floors, and save 
time, labor, and expensive flooring. 
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nance employes in November, and ap- 
propriation of $70,000 for the employ- 
ment of counselors in the elementary 
schools. 


Credits on Income Tax Urged 


A proposal that educational credits up 
to $450 be permitted on the income tax 
schedules of families that are sending 
their children to college was made re- 
cently by John N. Schlegel, treasurer of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Mr. 
Schlegel predicted that unless some such 
measure was taken many young people 
would be forced to abandon their educa- 
tion because the portion of the family 
income that had bee devoted to paying 
tuition fees would have to be used for 
income taxes. The proposal, which 
would apply only to incomes of less than 
$10,000, is being studied by the Associa 
tion of American Colleges and Univer 
sities, he stated. 


Bonus in Waukegan 

Teachers in the Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan, IIl., will re- 
ceive a bonus of $100 this year because 
of the increase in living costs. 





BUILDING 


Community Builds Addition 


Community interest and cooperation 
proved to be worth $17,000 to the school 
at Midlothian, Ill. A new addition was 
badly needed but the school treasury 
contained only $3000 and the addition 
could not be built for less than $20,000. 

The community went into action. 
Spurred by the enthusiasm of Supt. John 
S. Benben, an old building owned by 
the school district was moved over to 
the school to form the outer shell of the 
addition. A contractor agreed to set the 
concrete foundation for a profit of $15. 
A stone mason set the foundation blocks 
at cost. Then, Superintendent Benben 
climbed on the roof and started laying 
the shingles. It was not long before he 
was joined by townspeople who wanted 
to help with the painting and carpentry 
work. 

The engineer-custodians of the school 
installed the heating plant, tunneling a 
pipe over to the main plant. They did 
a $1000 job at a cost of $87.54. 

The village worked on its pet project 
all summer long and when school opened 
in September everything was ready. The 
building was bought and paid for at a 
total cost of $3000. Architects were 
Perkins, Wheeler and Will of Chicago, 
who are as proud of the new Midlothian 
School as they are of their Crow Island 
School, Winnetka, IIl., among the most 
modern and best equipped in the Chi- 
cago area. 
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THESE DUDLEY PADLOocKs 
ASSURE LOCKER PROTECTION 


RP-5 Rotopoint Combination Padlock 


Completely dependable, giving con- 
sistently good service, the Rotopoint 
was designed for those who prefer the 
knob pointer method of working the 
combination. The knob and pointer 
turn to positions on the dial which 
remains stationary. Automatic, self- 
locking. When dial is open, the knob 
pointer can not be turned. Has 64,000 
possible combinations. The dial, high- 
ly finished in black enamel, has 40 
clearly legible divisions in white. 
Available only with solid brass case. 


Rotodial Combination Padlock RD-2 


A trustworthy combination padlock, 
ruggedly built from fine materials. The 
entire dial turns through its 40 easily 
read white divisions on _ high-finish 
black enamel. Automatic, self-locking. 
Dial cannot be turned while lock is 
open. Has 64,000 possible combina- 
tions. This reliable lock is furnished 
with heavy stainless steel or brass case. 
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DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 110 325 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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sign, so vital to good |6mm. silent projec- 
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lémm. sound -on-film. The 
technical problem of combin- 
ing brilliant illumination with 
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duction on film only 
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by Ampro—that to- 
day Ampro is widely 
accepted as the 
standard of quality 
in this field. That is 
why thousands of Ampro pro- 
jectors are aiding in the "Train- 
ing for Victory" program in 
schools and colleges, in almost 
every department of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 
Get Details of U. S. Film Program 

Ampro dealers can give you full details of the 
new U. S. sound film training program. Send cou- 
pon below for name of nearest Ampro dealer— 
and copy of latest Ampro Catalog. 
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HEALTH 


Aid to Spastic Victims 

The value of the electric typewriter as 
a therapeutic aid to spastic paralysis vic 
tims has been demonstrated recently in 
the DeLano School in Kansas City, Mo., 
and in the school for spastic children at 
East Hampton, L. I. Dr. Earl R. Carl- 
son, founder of the East Hampton school, 
points out that the machine affords ex- 
cellent training in motor control in that 
it supplies a motor expression of ideas 
with a minimum of physical exertion 
because the electric typewriter records an 
impression at the lightest touch. “It 
teaches coordination,” Doctor Carlson 
stated, “because the child must look at 
the key he is going to punch and look 
ing at what you are doing is highly im- 
portant.” 





Eye Defects Cost $130,000,000 
Neglect of eye defects in school chil 
dren costs the American public schools 
approximately $130,000,000 annually, it 
was reported by Dr. Walter H. Fink 
of Minneapolis in a recent issue of 
Hygeia. It has been estimated that there 
are 5,000,000 children attending ele- 
mentary schools in the United States 
who have eye ,defects; other estimates 
show that approximately 2,000,000 are 


retarded in their studies because of their 
eyes. 

Attention should be focused on the 
preschool child in order to alleviate 
these conditions, Doctor Fink warned, 
because it is at this time in life that the 
eyes go through their greatest period of 
development and are most vulnerable. 

Contrary to common belief, the au- 
thor continued, children under 1 year of 
age can be fitted with glasses and the 
high degree of error that is present can 
be corrected so that the child’s eyes will 
develop normally. 


NAMES IN NEWS 








Superintendents 

R. E. Neat, principal of Lathrop High 
School, Lathrop, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hamilton, 
Mo. 

CaspER INGEBRETSON has resigned the 
superintendency of schools at Red Lake, 
Minn., to become a Red Cross worker in 
outlying possessions of the United States. 

Martin I. Fow er, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Training School, Mor 
ganza, Pa., recently submitted his resig- 
nation. J. Etmer JoHNsTON was named 
to serve as overseer of the affairs of the 
institution until Mr. Fowler’s successor 
is appointed. 


in postoperative 

and infant feeding .. . 
SUNFILLED pure concentrated - 
ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES : 


are exceptionally well tolerated 


@ In ready-to-serve form, the indigestible peel oil frac- 
tion has been reduced by scientific methods to but .001%. 


@ The ascorbic acid content is relatively stable and con- 
stantly approximates that of freshly squeezed juice of 


average high quality fruit. 





extraction commonly employed. 


The extent to which disruption of oil cells occurs determines the 
range of peel oil content obtained by various methods of juice 

















CITRUS CONCENTRATES, 


1. Hand squeezed using conventional glass household squeezer .001 to .02% 
2. Suabendtinatte fountain reamer 01 to .03% 
3. High speed automatic cutter-extractor 1 to.3% 

4. SUNFILLED processing method 001% 





DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 


Herman I. SHiscer has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Birming- 
ham, Mich. Mr. Shibler was formerly 
principal of Euclid Central High School, 
Euclid, Ohio. 

Wittrm M. Farris recently 
elected superintendent of schools at Deep 
River, N. Y., by unanimous vote of the 
board of education. Previously, Mr. 
Farris had been supervising principal of 
the north and central districts of Wind- 
sor, N. Y. 

N. B. ScHoonMaAKER, principal of 
West High School, Minneapolis, recently 
assumed the duties of acting superin- 
tendent of schools in Minneapolis fol- 
lowing the resignation of Dr. Carroty 
R. Reep. 

Joun W. GILicanp, superintendent of 
schools at Aurora, Mo., has resigned that 
position to assume the duties of superin- 
tendent at Clayton, Mo. 

Creo B. Wuire, principal of Ilasco 
High School, Ilasco, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent 
of schools, succeeding Vircw CavuLx. 
Cuartes S. Runyan will become prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

CLARENCE B. Barrett, superintendent 
of Argo-Summit-Bedford Park Schools, 
Summit, Ill., has been named assistant 
to Dr. Jonn A. Bartxy, director of the 
navy training program at Navy Pier in 
Chicago. 


was 


Recommend SUNFILLED Citrus Fruit Juices 
for your hospitalized patients. Saves time, 
labor and money as well. 


Complimentary trial quantities to 


institutions on request. 
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CUM 
PA 5 P ey 


Ask for a sample of GUMMI. Try it and see for yourself 
what a perfect school paste it is. Smooth, clean, spreads 
easily, dries quickly—and what GUMMI sticks, stays stuck! 
Freezing does not damage GUMMI—an important factor 
during winter months. 


Write today for a sample of GUMMI! 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


612 No. Second St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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2 BLOCKS 
Last of 
GRAND 

CENTRAL STATION 


600 outside rooms, private bath, 
tub and shower, Colonial Maple 
furniture, Venetian Blinds, and 
beds with innerspring mattresses. 


SINGLE with BATH from 
DOUBLE with BATH from $3 g 


Also weekly and monthly rates 


HOTEL ° !X seavrirut Oy, 
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Of course, you want the new, an-shaped 
backboard—the only type now recognized as 
“Official’’ by the National Basketball Com- 
mittee of the United States and Canada. The 
Medart Backboard fully meets official speci- 
fications and is fabricated of one piece of steel, 
strongly braced and priced within the reach 
of all. Be ready for the new season. Replace 
your old equipment without delay. 


White ton Catalog 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 


3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 











A Plan that 
SAVES You MONEY 


on Fine 
Laboratory Furniture 


Jie Wawinlee Sw" 





By offering a wide variety of standard matched units, pro- 
duced in quantities, Kewaunee is able to meet virtually 
every laboratory need—with speed and economy. Installa- 
tion costs are reduced. Investigate Kewaunee’s “Cut-Cost 
System” for equipping any Laboratory large or small with 
wood or metal furniture. 


Write for Catalog. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye Co. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-Western Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5028 S. Center St., 
Adrian, Mich. 





Ever- Hold 
Automatic 
Adjustable Stool 
No. E-1824 





8 Student 
Chemistry Table 
No. W-1791 








J. B. Davison has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Shamokin, Pa., 
to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Paut E. Wirmeyer. Mr. Davison 
was formerly supervising principal of 
schools at Ashland, Pa. 


County Superintendents 

R. P. Reynotps was recently named 
superintendent of schools of Bland 
County, Virginia, following the death of 
J]. A. Wacner. The superintendency of 
schools will be combined with the posi- 


tion of director of education in the 
county, it was announced by the school 
board. 


A. B. Pa., has 
emerged from retirement to become as- 
sistant county superintendent of schools, 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Mere 
Scurock. Mr. Cobler retired in 1938. 

Erma Bonps of Farmington, Iowa, has 
been named superintendent of schools in 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 
Mrs. Cornevia Hopes. 


Coster of Berlin, 


She succeeds 


Principals 

Donato M. Cox, 
schools at Holt, Mo., 
principal of Lathrop 
Lathrop, Mo. 


JAMEs Fast, 


superintendent of 
has been elected 


High School, 


assistant principal of Pat- 


ton High School, Patton Township, Pa., 





WAYNE ...a Symbol of 
Quality and Reliability 


Through the years, the word WAYNE has pro- 
gressively represented the highest achievement in 
the development of indoor and outdoor seating 
The Steel Portable Grandstand illus- 
trated above is typical of the unequalled quality, 
safety and utility which are built into every 


equipment. 


WAYNE product. 


THE WAYNE @?)IRON WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVENUE, WAYNE, PA. 





has been named principal of the school 
as successor to GLENN Irvin, who was 
recently made supervisor of schools of 
Fayette County. 

KENNETH Fow.er of Wooster, Ohio, 
is the new principal of West Salem High 
School, West Salem, Ohio, succeeding 
KENNETH WALKER. 

A. E. Sruxey, principal of Fort Lee 
High School, Fort Lee, N. J., for the 
last twenty-three years, resigned recently 
because of ill health. 

C. A. SmituH of Warsaw, Ind., has 
been named principal of Linlawn High 
School at Wabash, Ind., to fill the 
vacancy created by the recent death of 
Paut D. Stone. 

Frep W. Evans has been named super- 
vising principal of public schools, James- 
burg, N. J., to succeed KennetH Covut- 
TER. 

Lenn Loken, former assistant junior 


high school principal at Nebraska City, 


Neb., resigned that post to become prin- 
cipal of the Junior High School at 
Albion, Neb. 


Epwarp H. Worrnincton, principal 
of Thomas Williams Junior High School, 
Wyncote, Pa., has been elected president 
of the Pennsylvania High School Prin- 
cipals’ Association. 

JosepH J. JoHLeR, principal of John 
Greenleaf Whittier School (No. 2), 
Scranton, Pa., for fifteen years, retired 


recently. Mr. Johler had served in Scran- 
ton schools since 1902. 

Lotta M. LittLeHALEs was recently 
selected as principal of V. B. Chamber- 
lain School, New Britain, Conn. She 
will succeed Mary C. Gorman, who re- 
tired November 28. 

W. R. Hatter has been elected prin- 
cipal of Huntsville Schools, Huntsville, 
Mo., to succeed Bernarp H. Voces. Mr. 
Voges has been made superintendent of 
schools at Huntsville. 

GeorceE Cook has resigned his position 
as principal of Ghent School, Carroll- 
ton, Ky., to become a teacher in the 
school system of Erlanger, Ky. Maccre 
Brook has been appointed acting prin- 
cipal to succeed Mr. Cook. 

Miss Wiiit1aAM LAMAR JETER has been 
appointed acting principal of Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, Ga., by Dr. Wits A. 
SuTTON, superintendent. 

Rev. R. J. Mauer has been named prin- 
cipal of the Catholic High School at Leb- 
anon, Pa. He has been rector of St. 
Mary’s Church in that city. 

Frank E. Strone, teacher, has been 
named principal of the junior high school 
at Norwalk, Conn., to succeed CLARENCE 
E. Sturtevant, who has gone to Nan- 
tucket, Mass., as superintendent of 
schools. 

Rev. Laurence F. Scuort of Carlisle, 
Pa., has been appointed principal of the 
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DARNELL 


For DURABILITY and PERFORMANCE 





It pays to demand Darnell 
Dependability. Darnell 
Products reduce the over- 
head that is underfoot by 
reducing floor wear to a 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


..192 pages of helpful 
information. Here is a 


book that should be in 


your files.. 


DARN ELL Copendiion Ltd. 
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.. PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., 





Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, 
avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 
costs! 

Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it 
may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


206 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your new /ree booklet, “Locker 


Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” 


Name 
Address... 
City 

School 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 





WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 


There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
your mind! 


TRADE YAI Eb MARK 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 








For a Fresh Start 
STOP ata HOTEL 





More than 5000 ian on va continent and 
in nearby territories, representing the seventh 
largest industry, allied for service ond progress. 


IERICAN 
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WHAT MURDOCK IS DOING TO 


Checkmate Vandalism 





he Most Reliable } 


Is vandalism in and around 
schools on the increase? 
School managements gener- 
ally concede that the destruc- 
tion of public property is 
reaching alarming stages. 

To checkmate vandalism so 
far as Outdoor Drinking 
Fountains and Outdoor Hy- 
drants are concerned, specify 
and install the “Genuine” 


MURDOCK fixtures. 

Built of materials that en- 
dure they resist to the utmost 
the abuse to which outdoor 
drinking fixtures are some- 
times subjected in public use. 

All over America, in school- 
yards of the toughest neigh- 
borhoods, Murdock outdoor 
drinking fixtures are giving 
uninterrupted daily service. 
Many of these fixtures have 
been used many years with- 
out replacement and with 
minimum maintenance. 


It pays to buy MURDOCK. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 





Name on Water Service Device 











Harrisburg Catholic High School, Har- 
risburg, Pa., by BisHop Grorce L. Leecn. 
Rev. Wituiam J. Firzpatrickx, former 
principal, becomes assistant rector of a 
Lancaster church. 

J. G. Kine has resigned as principal 
of the Cooper School at Superior, Wis. 
He had been an employe of the school 
system for forty-one years. 

J. Druze Netson, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of schools at 
Lowry City, Mo., has accepted the post 
of high school principal of the State 
Industrial Home at Chillicothe, Mo. 

E. Warp Smitu has been named prin- 
cipal of Corpus Christi Senior High 
School, Corpus Christi, Tex., succeeding 
M. P. Baker. Mr. Baker was recently 
made superintendent of schools follow- 
ing the death of Supt. R. B. Fister. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. KatHartne McBripe, dean of 
Radcliffe College, has been elected presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, succeeding 
Dr. Marion Epwarp Park. Doctor Mc- 
Bride, who is 37 years old, will be one 
of the youngest college presidents in the 
country when she assumes her duties 
next July. 

Lioyp N. Morrisett, former assistant 
superintendent of schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y., has accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of school administration and sec- 









BLEACHE! 


FOR MAXIMUM USE 


UNIVERSAL STEEL FOLD-A-WAY GYMNASIUM STANDS OFFER 
TWO PRACTICE COURTS 
IN PLACE OF ONE... 


e@ These stands are designed for maxi- 
mum seating capacity in a given space 
and to close compactly along the wall 
when not in use. This space saving 
permits the use of cross courts for prac- 
tice, thus doubling the number of play- 
ers accommodated at one time. 

Universal stands are of superior quality and 
design; they are offered in either the folding, 
counter balanced type; or the rolling, telescop 
ing type. We also make steel and wood port- 


able bleachers and grandstands. Let us helr 
you plan tor present and future economy. 


ADVERTISING PAvEd Name 


ondary education of the University of 
California. 


Deaths 

G. J. FRaANDLE, county superintendent 
of schools of Worth County, Iowa, died 
of a heart attack recently. Mr. Frandle 
had been reelected to the office three 
times and was serving for his twelfth 
year at the time of his death. 

Dr. Date McMaster, president of 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa., died early in Novem 
ber of a gunshot wound. 

J. J. Morrine, who had been principal 
of Mahonoy Township High School, 
Mahonoy, Pa., since 1927, died in No 
vember after an extended illness. 

F. E. Parks Jr., principal of Phelps 
Vocational School, Washington, D. C.., 
died recently after a long illness. 

Supt. W. R. Mitts, who has been 
identified with the school system of 
Franklin County, North Carolina, since 
1905, died recently of a heart attack. 

RicHarp CLarkE Foster, 46, president 
of the University of Alabama, died No- 
vember 19 after suffering a paralytic 
stroke. 

GrorceE A. CHAMBERLAIN, former 
teacher and principal of Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, for forty-five years 
prior to his retirement in 1937, died of 
a heart ailment recently. 





GET THESE 
HELPFUL BULLETINS 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, 
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Wa tter C. ScuHvem, principal of Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Fresno, Calif., died recently. 

Hartey Hammonp, who had served as 
principal of Fairdale Community High 
School, Fairdale, Ill., for the last four 
years, died recently. 

Witt1am Krampner, principal of 
Junior High School No. 64, New York 
City, for the last twenty years, died at 
the age of 63. He had served in the 
New York City public school system 
since 1897. 

Pror. Cuartes M. E tiortt, head of 
the special education department at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., died recently at the age 
of 70 after an illness of several months. 
Professor Elliott was widely known for 
his work in training teachers for re- 
habilitation work with handicapped chil- 
dren. : 

WILLIAM STEVENSON SCHNEIDER, who 
had been superintendent of schools at 
Cohoes, N. Y., since August 1931, died 
December 2. 


Miscellaneous 

E. Grant Nine has resigned the post 
of dean of Salem College, Salem, W. Va., 
to become assistant state supervisor of 
education in charge of teacher training 
of the Work Projects Administration of 
West Virginia at Huntington. 
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Vibration Insulator 


The exhausting effects of vibration on 
both men and machinery inspired the 
development of the “Vibro-Insulator” by 
B. F. Goodrich Company. Vibro-In- 
sulators are, in effect, rubber springs gen- 
erally designed to carry a load in shear 
and can in schools to reduce 
vibration types of electric 
motors, air compressors, ventilating fans 
and blowers, refrigerator compressors, 
motor generators and tabulating ma- 
chines, among others. 

Vibro-Insulators are said to be supe- 
rior to metal springs inasmuch as they 
have better sound insulating qualities 
and are easier to install. They are also 
superior, the manufacturer states, because 
of their ability to impart greater lateral 
stability to the machinery than do metal 
springs—B. F. Goopricu Co., AKRON, 
QOHIOo. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS580 


be used 
on various 


Belt Grinder 


A belt grinder that features both versa- 
tility and portability has been added to 
the line of the Porter-Cable Machine 
Company. The small, abrasive sander- 
grinder uses a belt that is 4 inches wide 
and 45 inches in circumference. The 
machine is so equipped that it can be 
used with equal facility with dry belts 
or with the new resin bonded abrasive 
belts on which water or some other cool- 
ing agent is sprayed. The cast iron 
pedestal on which the complete unit is 
mounted is said to be light enough to 











Address 


make the machine easily portable but 
at the same time is sturdy and substan- 
tial. A position change from vertical to 
horizontal, or even horizontal with the 
belt underneath, can be made quickly 
by removing three bolts. 

The unit, known as type G-4, is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for sanding 
or grinding small parts composed of 
wood, metal, plastic, glass, fiber, hard 
rubber, ceramics and other materials on 
which a clean uniform surface is desired. 
—Porter-Caste MaAcHine Company, 
SyracusE, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS581 





New Geometric Figures 


Pupil interest in the study of solid 
geometry, usually limited to the chosen 
few who have some idea of what it is 
all about, should take a decided upswing 
with the introduction of the striking 
plastic geometric figures by the Colorsite 
Company. The transparent cubes, prisms, 
cylinders, pyramids, cones and altitude 
sticks are made of noninflammable, 
transparent material that lends itself to 
brilliant, jewel-like colors. 

The primary advantage of the plastic 
figures from the teaching standpoint, 
according to the manufacturer, lies in 
the introduction of visible surface lines 
revealing slant heights, interior angles, 
diameter, radii, area and volume, which 
contributes much toward substantiating 
and clarifying abstract textbook prin- 
ciples. — Cotorstre Company, SturciIs, 
Micu. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS82 





Heating Regulator 


A heating regulator that thinks for 
itself and controls inside heating in ac- 
cordance with outside temperature is be- 
ing offered by Marsh Tritrol Company. 
The Model 7 Tritrol regulator is said to 
offer in one compact instrument all of the 
various controls and switches necessary 
for completely automatic regulation of 
heat based on outside temperature. 

The regulator automatically changes 
the starting time of the heating system 
every morning in accordance with varia- 
tions of the temperature outdoors. Dur- 
ing the day it operates often enough and 
long enough to maintain even comforta- 





ble inside temperature. The system is 


























automatically shut down at night, again 
in accordance with outside temperatures. 
Other features of the unit are a “re- 
fueler,” or hold-fire switch; an automa- 
tic cut-off when outside temperature rises 
above 65°F., and a special four-position 
switch that provides added flexibility for 
buildings that require varied heating 
programs.—MarsH TritroL Company, 
600 S. Micnican Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS583 





“Short-Order” Hot Plates 


Short-order service in cafeterias is fa- 
cilitated by the use of two new hot plates, 
models SHB and THB, that are being 
marketed by Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany. Equipped with Chromalox Heat- 
flo units, the plates consist of a special 
alloy casting with nickel chromium coils 
embedded in refractory in channels in the 
under side of the plate. The units are 
designed for use in diet kitchens, cafe- 
terias, home economics departments and 
laboratories and are claimed to be dur- 
able and easy to keep clean. They are 
supplied with 1200 or 2000 watt units 
in single (SHB) or double (THB) 
frames with switches for three-heat opera- 
tion on 115 or 120 volts—Epwin L. 
Wiecanp Company, 7500 Tuomas BLivp., 
PittspurGH, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS584 





One-Coat Paint 


Tomorrow’s paint has already arrived, 
it is announced by Devoe and Raynolds 
Company by way of introducing Devo- 
pake, the latest addition to its line of 
paint products. The product is said to 
be unusual in that it is a successful, self- 
sealing, one-coat paint that combines the 
merits of the water-type and oil paints. 


manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 87 
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Devopake is an oil-base paint that pro- 
vides the hiding and flat finish proper- 
ties of water paint with the washing, 
wearing and spreading qualities of oil 
paints. It can be applied without a 
primer to plaster, wallboard, wall paper 
and even acoustical board, and one coat 
is all that is required—Devor & Ray- 
NoLps Co., INc., 44TH St. & First Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS585 


Add-a-Unit Range 


If the cook needs just a little more 
cooking space but not enough to war- 
rant putting in a whole new range, 
American Stove Company will be happy 
to accommodate with one of its new 
“add-a-unit” models that are said to pro- 
vide just that extra top cooking capacity 
that is needed without taking up much 
extra space in the kitchen. 

Four models in two styles are being 
offered: two fry-top and two grate-top 
units for use with 35 inch or 42 inch 








deep ranges. The fry-top units feature a 
polished metal alloy top casting, 16 inches 
wide and 24 inches deep, with a grease 
groove at the front and sides and a 
trough at the rear. 

The grate-top units are equipped with 
efficient flat grates, it is stated, to permit 
sliding of pots and pans without tipping. 
Each two burner grate frame has two 
separate circular grates that are self-drain- 
ing to a drip pan below. 

Although the new models are espe- 
cially designed for use as auxiliary equip- 
ment, they can also be installed separately 
or in any number necessary to suit the 
requirements.—AMERICAN StovE Com- 
PANY, 4301 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, 
Onto. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS586 





Ice Control Products 


New ingredients added to two ice con- 
trol products have resulted in gratifying 
improvements in their efficiency, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

Tamco ice remover, it is said, now 
contains an ingredient that speeds the 
thawing process considerably. Even at 
extreme subzero temperature, the applica- 
tion of the improved product loosens ice 
from sidewalks, eaves troughs and drains 
for instant, easy removal. 

ihe addition of a new type of abrasive 
that embeds itself in ice more quickly 
is responsible for the improvement in 
Tamms double duty ice control, the 
maker states. Now, the slip hazard on 
icy steps and sidewalks is eliminated the 
minute the compound is sprinkled on. 
Furthermore, high winds will not blow 
it away.—Tamms Sitica Company, 228 
N. LaSatie Sr., Cuicaco, IL. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS587 





Floor Cleaner 


Five jobs with one floor cleaner is the 
record hung up by the new cleaning 
preparation, Vitaflor, according to the 
Garland Company. The five jobs per- 
formed by Vitaflor are: cleaning floors 
in an extremely short time; holding dust 
down below the breathing level; protect- 
ing finish; improving the appearance of 
the floor, and saving money. 

The material is a chemical prepara- 
tion in liquid form that leaves a thin 
residual film on the floor to serve as a 
buffer between traffic and the floor finish. 
One gallon is said to be sufficient to clean, 
protect and control dust on approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet of floor. 

The material can be used on sealed 
wood, terrazzo, inlaid linoleum, clay tile, 
cork, asphalt or enameled concrete floors 
and can be applied with an ordinary 
string mop. It is not recommended for 
unsealed wood floors—TuHe GarLanp 
Company, 3748 E. 91st St., CLEVELAND, 
Onto. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS588 





Sound Deadening Paint 


Exponents of the “silence is golden” 
school of thought will welcome the ar- 
rival of Tanco sound deadening paint, 
which is said to have a pleasingly quiet- 
ing effect on all types of sheet metal 
equipment and structures. 

Tanco is a semipaste paint of a con- 
sistency that can be brushed on without 
thinning. Applied to the unexposed side 
of any metal sheet or shape of light 
gauge, the manufacturer states, the paint 





will dampen down vibration and elimi- 
nate practically all resonance from sounds 
striking the surface of the metal. 

The material is available in a soft gray 
tint or, on special order, any other color 
that is desired. It can be applied directly 
to any metal except zinc and galvanized 
surfaces on which pretreatment is neces- 
sary. It is not intended for outdoor use. 
The normal thickness of application is 
from 1/16 to 3/16 of an inch—Tuomp- 
son & Company, P. O. Box 6757, Pirts- 
BURGH, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS89 





Small, Powerful Drill 


A great deal of usefulness packed into 
extremely small space is offered in the 
new \% inch “Skildrill,” according to 
Skilsaw, Inc. Announced as “the mighti- 
est mite in the drill field,” the new unit 
is said to be particularly suited for fast 
production drilling in the defense pro- 
gram because of its compactness, light 
weight, balance and power. The Skil- 
drill, which is 6% inches long and 2 9/16 
inches wide, fits comfortably in the palm 





of a man’s hand for drilling in tight 
spots and is said to be excellent for all 
Y, inch drilling in maintenance work. 

The drilling capacity of the device in 
steel is 44 inch and in hard wood is 
inch. It has a no-load speed of 1800 
r.p.m.and a full-load speed of 1050 r.p.m. 
—Skitsaw, Inc., 121 W. Wacker Dr., 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS590 





Screen Repairing Kit 


Small holes in window screens and 
screen doors are trivial in themselves but 
they usually lead to large replacement 
bills and, incidentally, spoil the appear- 
ance of the window or door. Designed 
to overcome both the replacement bills 
and the unsightly effect is a new type of 
screen patch which is said to repair small 
holes and worn parts quickly and al- 
most invisibly. 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 87 
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The patch is made of screen wire upon 
which are attached special lead rivets. 
The screen is removed and placed flat 
upon a hard surface. Then, a patch, 
slightly larger than the hole, is placed 
with the rivet side down so that the 
mesh exactly matches the mesh of the 
screen. 

A tap of a hammer on each of the 
rivets spreads them into the mesh of the 
screen and repairs the hole permanently, 
the manufacturer asserts, thereby delay- 
ing the need for replacement of the 
screen for a long time—A. B. Cartson 
Company, Aurora, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS591 





Dishwashing Briquet 


A “miracle bath” for dishes, glasses, 
silverware and utensils that takes the 
guesswork out of dishwashing is pro- 
vided by Marvarok briquets, according 
to the manufacturer. Made of a new 
kind of washing material, Marvarok is 
said to dissolve slowly and uniformly 
in either hard or soft water and to assure 
uniform cleanliness day in and day out. 

The material penetrates, loosens and 
dissolves soil and food residue and elim- 
inates the need for special rinsing be- 
cause of its free rinsing qualities, it is 
claimed. 

Although the briquets can be fed to 
washing machines by hand, the manu- 
facturer recommends the use of the Mar- 
varok automatic feeder, which automati- 
cally maintains the same _ cleaning 
strength in the wash water at all times.— 
ANTISEPTOL Company, INc., 5524 N.W. 
Hicuway, Cuicaco, It. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS592 





Heavy Duty Door Closer 


A simple solution to the problem of 
controlling large and heavy double-act- 
ing doors (either exterior or interior) 
has been found in the Norton double- 
acting door closer, it is reported by the 
manufacturer. 

The closer is concealed in the head 
frame of the door, which is hung on 
ball-bearing pivots of the center type; 
and a double-acting lever arm folds into 
a prepared recess in the door. The top 
pivot of the door is an integral part of 
the closer. In-swinging and out-swinging 
adjustments can be made independently 
to compensate for draft conditions, the 
manufacturer states. Available in two 
sizes, the closer is adapted to use on doors 
of either wood or metal construction.— 
Norton Laster Company, 470 W. Sv- 
PERIOR St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS593 





Lamp Bulb Changer 


The business of bulb changing is not 
without its hazards, such as the danger 
of electric shocks or of falling from un- 
steady ladders. As a method of eliminat- 
ing these dangers, Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Company has recently introduced 
a new lamp changer that is said to re- 
move or replace standard lamp bulbs, 
from 6 to 500 watts, from stationary or 





rigid sockets. The changer consists of 
a rubber suction cup on the end of a 
light-weight pole. The poles can be ob- 
tained in 4 foot or 7 foot lengths and also 
with 8 foot extensions. With the exten- 
sion, they reach up to a height of 20 
feet.—IpEAL ComMuTATOR DressER Com- 
PANY, SYCAMORE, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS594 





Suspended Filing Equipment 


Filing is accomplished with a mini- 
mum of effort—and few broken finger 
nails—in the recently announced “Penda- 
flex” filing system. The outfit consists 
of special folders fitted with hanger rods 
and slant insertable celluloid tabs that 
are hung over a sturdy steel frame. The 
frame can be placed in any drawer of 
letter or legal size after the follower 
block or other supporting device has been 
removed. The frames are supplied to fit 
drawers of various depths and to remain 
in the file drawer permanently. When 
material is desired from the file, the 
folder is simply lifted from the frame 
and removed from the drawer. 

Because they are suspended, the folders 
cannot sag or lean so that no follower 
block is needed to support them.— 
Oxrorp Fitinc Suppty Company, 334 
Morcan Ave., Brook.yn, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS95 





Fluorescent Power Unit 


Instantaneous light can now be ob- 
tained with fluorescent lamps without the 
usual waiting period for illumination, it 
is stated by the National Transformer 
Corporation in a recent announcement 
regarding the new National 999 power 
unit for fluorescent fixtures. The power 





unit also eliminates the need for starters, 
starter switches, starter sockets and com- 
pensator, the manufacturer asserts. 

The device, operated on a self-polarized 
double circuit principle that provides fuli 
brilliance, reduces stroboscopic effect to 
a minimum and operates with excep- 
tional quietness. Used in conjunction 
with National lampholders, which auto- 
matically open the primary circuit when 
lamps are removed, the power unit is 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for use in fluorescent ballasts in 
numerous leading makes of fluorescent 
fixtures——NaTIONAL TRANSFORMER Cor- 
PORATION, 224-232 Twenty-First AvE., 
Paterson, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS596 





Gypsum Lath Clip 


“Floating power” is achieved by plaster 
walls and ceilings through the use of the 
Anchor clip system designed for securing 
gypsum lath to the studding. The clip 
system is said to produce sanitary, crack- 
resisting, floating plastered walls at a cost 
that does not exceed that of ordinary 
nailed-on walls. 

The floating effect compensates for the 
swelling, shrinking, warping, twisting 
and settling of framework, all of which 
crack plaster. It is reported that twisting 
a stud in a finished wall section 45 de- 
grees out of line and even spreading the 
studs a full 2 inches with a mechanical 
jack fail to produce cracks in the fin- 
ished plastered side of a wall that has 
been secured by the clips. 

Only three forms of clips are neces- 
sary in constructing walls and ceilings, 
it is claimed, with open frontal nailing 
of the clips to the studs for easy applica- 
tion—Tue CrLorex Corporation, 919 
N. Micuican Ave., Cuicaco, Itt. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS97 





Coolers; Beverage Dispensers 


Much of the 48 page 1942 catalog of 
water and beverage coolers published by 
the Allen Filter Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
is devoted to details and specifications of 
Allen “Sell-More” refrigerator beverage 
dispensers which are particularly suitable 
for school cafeterias. Dispensers can be 
obtained in several sizes and are designed 
to act as “silent salesmen” for the bev- 
erages. Also described are several types 
of cafeteria glass fillers, water coolers 
and bubbler fountains. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS98 
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Industrial Control Devices 


Automatic control devices and _ safe- 
guards, such as temperature, pressure 
and humidity controllers, float switches 
and combustion safeguards, are discussed 
in terminology that is easily understand- 
able by the layman in a 56 page catalog 
published by Brown InstruMENT Com- 
PANY, PHILADELPHIA Division oF MINNE- 
APOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., 
Minneapouis, Minn. The first few 
pages contain a primer of automatic 
control in which the three classes of con- 
trols, i.e. pneumatic, electric and com- 
bined pneumatic and electric, are de- 
scribed. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS600 





Public Seating 


Even stadium seating can be com- 
fortable—and_ noiseless—according to an 
illustrated folder released by IpEat Seat- 
inc Company, GRAND Rapips, Mic. In 
addition to stadium seating, the folder 
describes and illustrates several types of 
auditorium seats and also tablet arm 
chairs. Information on other types of 
Ideal seating will be sent on request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS601 





Underfeed Stokers 


How and why Kol-Master’s automatic 
combustion control achieves correct coal 
carbonization is explained in detail in the 
newly issued catalog of Kot-MasrTer 
CorporaTion, Orecon, Itt. Also de- 
scribed and illustrated are other features 
of the organization’s line of underfeed 
stokers, such as the off-set hopper, re- 
verse flight feed screw and dividing plate 
burners. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS602 





Workbooks for Schools 


Just off the press and ready for dis- 
tribution is a new “Guidebook in Civics,” 
one of the workbooks discussed in the 
1941-42 catalog of workbooks, textbooks 
and library books published by the For- 
LETT PusiisHinc Company, 1257 S. 
Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco, Itt. The cat- 
alog contains a complete list of Follett 
publications, with list prices and symbols 
indicating the uses to which each work- 
book is adapted. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS603 





Reading Manual 


The “Keystone Method of Teaching 
Reading,” a 136 page manual showing 
an adaptation of lantern slides and the 








stereopticon to the teaching of reading 
in the first grade, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Keystone View Company, 
Meapvitte, Pa. The manual includes 
sets of lesson plans divided into units, 
with supplementary lessons on vocabulary 
development. A number of illustrations 
are provided that are suitable for tracing 
or reproducing with handmade slide ma- 


terials. ($1.25.) 
e When inquiring, refer to NS604 





Electric Surface Ovens 


Speed with economy is assured by 
Monarch electric surface ovens, it is 
stated in a new folder published by 
MALLEABLE [RON Rance Company, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. An appetizing spare- 
rib crown roast with noodles illustrates 
the results that can be expected by users 
of the oven. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS605 





Steel Sash Windows 


Heat loss caused by air infiltration 
around steel sash windows is reduced 
materially in buildings fitted with Lok’d 
Bar steel sash, it is reported in Catalog 
No. 76, published by Hort’s Winpows, 
Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. The Lok’d Bar 
sash, which have been on the market only 
a few weeks, are constructed as com- 
plete casements aad frames, solid welded 
at all corners, to ensure less air infiltra- 
tion, lower maintenance costs and _ per- 
manent construction. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS606 





Engineered for Vision 


Specifications, drawings and data on 
the numerous uses of “linolite” fluorescent 
installations are contained in a new book- 
let issued by the Frink Corporation, 
Bripce Piaza Soutu, Lone IsLanp City, 
N. Y. All fixtures described are supplied 
with laboratory-tested ballasts, compen- 
sators, sockets and starters to accommo- 
date fluorescent lamps. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS607 





Joan of Arc—2 reel, 16 mm. sound 
film in color dealing with the life 
of the heroine saint of France. Inter- 
esting and unusual camera shots of Joan 
of Arc as portrayed in famous paintings 
and sculpture. Water O. GuTLonN, 
Inc., 35 W. 451TH St., New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS608 








Land of the Cree—Documentary film 
on the life of an Indian tribe in Canada. 
16 mm. sound. 1 reel. Water O. 
Guttoun, Inc., 35 W. 451TH St., New 
York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS609 





Work for Your Own—Portrayal of 
the life and habits of the Navajo In- 
dians. Included in the film are scenes 
showing how the Indians build their 
own homes, obtain their food and make 
their clothes. Produced by Drs. Doro- 
thea Leight and Alexander Leight of 
Johns Hopkins University. 16 mm. 2 
reel color film. Water O. GuTLoHN, 
Inc., 35 W. 457TH St., New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS610 





Army in Overalls—The work of the 
C.C.C. in clearing military reserva 
tions for the Army is illustrated. The 
film shows land clearance for parachute 
troops, tank units, rifle ranges and other 
activities. 1 reel. 16 mm. sound. Drvr- 
SION OF INFORMATION, OFFICE FOR EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS611 





How to Run a Lathe—Two 800 foot 
reels adapted from the book of the 
same name designed to speed up the 
training of lathe operators for national 
defense industries. The first reel, en- 
titled “The Lathe,” shows what a lathe 
is, what it is used for and how the 
parts operate. The second reel shows 
each operation performed in the ma- 
chining of a straight cylindrical shaft 
between the lathe centers. 16 mm. sound. 
SoutH Benp LATHE Works, 640 NI es 
Ave., Soutu BeEnp, INpb. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS612 





Historical Film Series—16 mm. sound 
films dealing with aspects of history 
that have not heretofore been available 
in this form. The series is divided into 
two types of films. The first group 
shows major historical developments 
since 1492, and the second type provides 
a series of pictures of definite localities 
showing characteristics of peoples who 
lived in specific times and places during 
the course of the country’s history. 
Erpt Crassroom Fitms, 35-11 Tuirty- 
Firtu Ave., Lone Istanp Crrty, N. Y. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS613 





News Parade of the Year—1941— 


The current edition compresses in one 
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reel important news events, such as the 
sea-parley between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, the hunt 
for the Bismarck, the battle front in 
Russia and scenes from the Far East 
and Near East. 8 and 16 mm. silent 
and sound. CastLe Fitms, INc., 30 
RocKEFELLER PLaza, New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS614 





New Film Catalogs 

Wa ter O. GutiLonn, INnc., 35 W. 
457TH Str., New York, N. Y. Combined 
catalog of 16 mm. silent and sound edu- 
cational and entertainment pictures. 136 
pages, illustrated. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS615 





CastLe Fits, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 


Praza, New York, N. Y. Catalog of 
16 mm., free educational motion pictures 
for schools, clubs, churches and non- 
theatrical groups. Also, new catalog of 
16 mm. 


and 8 mm. films on world 





news, travel, sports, adventure and car- 
toon comedies. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS616 





IpeEAL Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 
8ru Sr., Cuicaco, Itt. The twenty- 
second edition of the Ideal film library. 
Pages 59 to 64 and 71 to 78 list films 
especially adapted to the school cur- 
riculum. Films available in 16 mm. 
silent, 16 mm. sound and 8 mm. silent. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS617 





Post Pictures Corp., 723 SrvENTH 
Ave., New Yorx, N. Y. Volume 4 
(1942) catalog of 16 mm. sound films. 
The description of each picture indicates 
the type, character and classifications 
in order to facilitate selection of films. 
A number of subjects are available in 
16 mm. silent film. Information regard- 
ing pictures in silent form will be sent 
on request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS618 





General 

What Policy Education? The Con- 
ference on Public Policy in Education, 
Harvard Summer School, 1941. Copies 
of this report may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the conference chairman, Alfred 
D. Simpson, 126 Littauer Center, Har- 
vard University. Pp. 47. $0.20 (Paper 
Cover). 

The Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School. By J. B. Edmonson, 
Joseph Roemer and Francis L. Bacon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. (Revised edition of Secondary 
School Administration, 1931.) Pp. xi+ 
659. $3. 

Education for Public Administration. 
By George A. Graham. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1941. Pp. vii+ 
366. 

The American School and University. 
Thirteenth Annual Yearbook. New 
York: American School Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1941. Pp. 625. $2.50. 

New Methods vy. Old in American 
Education. By G. Derwood Baker and 


Others. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Pp. v+56. $0.60 


(Paper Cover). 

Arithmetic in Grades I and II. By 
William A. Brownell. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xit+ 
175. $1.50 (Paper Cover). 

The Administrator’s Wife. By G. H. 





Marshall, Clara W. Marshall and W. W. 
Carpenter. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1941. Pp. 122. $1.50. 

College Publicity in the United States. 
By Benjamin Fine. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. Pp. xviii+178. 
$2.35. 

A School Uses Motion Pictures. By 
the staff of Tower Hill School. Pp. 118. 
September 1940. $1. Films on War and 
American Policy. By Blake Cochran. 
Pp. 63. October 1940. $0.50. Projecting 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom. By 
Francis W. Noel. Pp. 53. December 
1940. $0.50. Motion Pictures in a Mod- 
ern Curriculum: A Report on the Use 
of Films in the Santa Barbara Schools. 
By Bell, Cain, Lamoreaux and Others. 
Pp. 179. May 1941. $1. A School 
Makes Motion Pictures: A Report on 
Film Production in the Denver Schools. 
By Brooker and Herrington. Pp. 142. 
May 1941. $1. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 

Ten Years of Research in Reading. 
By Arthur E. Traxler. New York: Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, 1941. Pp. vit+ 
195. (Paper Cover.) 

The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration. By Ward G. Reeder. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. Pp. xv+798. $3.75. 

Community Contacts and Participation 
of Teachers. By Florence Greenhoe. 





Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 91. Cloth 
edition, $2; paper edition, $1.50. 

Pottery Making From the Ground Up. 
By York Honoré. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 72. $1. 

Art in American Life and Education. 
Fortieth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1941. Pp. xx+819. $4. 

Youth, Family, and Education. By 
Joseph K. Folsom. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941. Pp. xv+299. $1.75. 

Stories of Americans at Work. Com- 
piled and edited by Roy Davis, Fred- 
erick G. Getchell and H. Warren Foss. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1941. Pp. 
viiit+371. $1.24. 

Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary. 
By E. L. Thorndike. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1941. Pp. 
xxxvili+ 1065. $2.48. 

The Teaching and Administration of 
High School Music. By Peter W. 
Dykema and Karl W. Gehrkens. Bos- 
ton: C. C. Birchard and Company, 
1941. Pp. xxiv+614. $4. 

More Than a Pitch-Pipe. By Ennis 
Davis. Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Company, 1941. Pp. ix+177. $2. 


Textual 

Homespun Playdays. By Carolyn S. 
Bailey. New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. Pp. 216. $2. 

Pintner-Durost Elementary Test. Ver- 
bal Series. By Rudolph Pintner and 
Walter N. Durost. Scale 1 (picture con- 
tent) per package of 25, $1.35. Scale 2 
(reading content) per package of 25, 
$1.20. Specimen set, $0.30. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Company, 1941. 

Workbook for Democracy at Work. 
By Ernest B. Fincher and Russell E. 
Fraser. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company, 1941. 





Franck: Symphony in D Minor. San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux. Victor Album 
M-840. Five 12 inch records. $5.50. 

McDonald: Suite “From Childhood” 
for Harp and Orchestra. Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Edna Phillips, harpist, 
directed by WHarl McDonald. Victor 
Album M-839. Three 12 inch records. 
$3.50. 

Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante in E 
Flat Major (K.364) New Friends of 
Music Orchestra, with Albert Spalding 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Tools 


You know that the materials of the 
educational job are almost as impor- 
tant today as the ideas and methods 
of school administration and educa- 
tional procedure. Products that make 
for better, more efficient and useful 
buildings; products that assist in the 
educational processes, all contribute 
invaluable aid to the modern school. 

Manufacturers are spending mil- 
lions of dollars in experimentation and 
development of new products to do 
an ever improving job in all phases of 
education. The announcements of 
their results in new items, old products 
redesigned and improved, have a very 
real place in the literature of educa- 
tion. The NATION'S SCHOOLS offers 
its “What's New” section in order that 
you may keep abreast of these devel- 
opments through catalogs and other 


descriptive material issued by manu- 


facturers. 


Ube the Coupon 





The coupon at the right is a self mailer, 
to be folded and sealed. No postage 
is required. It is for your convenience 
in keeping informed. Use it for any 
additional information you need on 
products shown here or advertised in 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS—or write 
the manufacturers direct, using the 
key numbers identifying each product 
or advertisement. 


TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 


4 SIMPLE STEPS 


L. Fill in coupon with key numbers of 
advertisements or products on which 
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and William Primrose, directed by Fritz 
Stiedry. Handel: Adagio from Sonata 
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Side Glances— 
To LEAD the 


A.A.S.A. for the 
significant year 
1942, the elector- 
ate has chosen Dr. 
Homer Willard 
Anderson,  super- 
intendent of the 
St. Louis public 





schools. Doctor 

Anderson will take office on March 15. 
Highly regarded professionally, Doc- 
tor Anderson shares the personal ad- 
miration of his colleagues as well. His 
special interests are architecture, art, 
home and friends; his hobbies, reading, 
golf and bowling. As a valued mem- 
ber of The Nation’s ScHoots’ editorial 
board, Doctor Anderson advises chiefly 
on the school plant. 


SPEAKING of the 
school plant, come along with us next 
month on a tour of a community park 
school at Glencoe, Ill., a structure com- 
bining five units: community audi- 
torlum; gymnasium; south wing hous- 
ing kindergarten, primary and _inter- 
mediate grades; north wing housing 
junior high school, and central section 
with its offices, conference rooms, in- 
structional auditorium, music rooms 
and library. John McFadzean, assistant 
administrator, will be the guide. 

The March issue, except for regular 
departments and selected articles, will 
be convention material, some 40 or 
more pages of top flight addresses and 
of news coverage of the big San Fran- 
cisco convention, complete with pic- 
tures. 
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More About Broken Windows 


Further word in reference to damages 
incurred upon school buildings through 
vandalism comes from James F. Gould, 
assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs, board of education, Minneap- 
olis. He reports considerable damage to 
the school properties from such causes 
and adds that the culprits, when found, 
are turned over to the juvenile division 
of the police department. Broken win- 
dows constitute the chief offense, and the 
damage is usually done during the night 
and on week ends when responsibility is 
hard to trace. 


What to Do With Waste 


Regular and frequent collection of all 
waste in the school plant is essential in 
reducing fire hazards. For this reason, 
strict rules are established in most school 
systems governing the disposal of waste 
paper, sweepings, shop waste and oily 
rags, and care is exercised in seeing that 
these rules are observed. Generally, the 
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task of inspecting the building at regular 
intervals falls upon one or more in- 
dividuals. In St. Louis, for example, two 
inspectors known as directors of custodi- 
ans make monthly rounds of all schools; 
the time of inspection is not revealed to 
the custodians in charge of those schools. 

A survey of the situation in schools 
scattered over the country discloses little 
difficulty in enlisting the cooperation of 
everyone concerned. As one business of- 
ficial puts it: “We try to build up a 
school spirit and community pride in 
enforcing the collection and removal of 
waste.” 


Presents a Problem 

S. M. Connor admits that the disposal 
of waste in the schools of Asheville, N. C., 
is a difficult problem. 

This business official tells us that “in 
the large city schools we use a large three 
ear metal container which is taken by 
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truck to the incinerator and dumped 
automatically. In these large containers 
all waste paper, shop waste, sweepings 
and oily rags are placed daily. These con- 
tainers are emptied as often as necessary. 
If they have to be emptied more than once 
a day we merely call the incinerator. To 
prevent children from scattering papers 
after the waste is placed in the container, 
we place a lock on the metal door tops. 

“In the small schools we use garbage 
cans of 33 gallon capacity. These are 
placed inside the building on concrete 
floors, if possible.. On collection days, 
which are two or three times a week, 
these cans are emptied by the city sani- 
tary department. All cans are equipped 
with metal tops. 

“We try to provide each janitor and 
maid with handy containers for collecting 
the waste as they go about their daily 
duties. These consist of bags, small carts 
and cans. They are emptied into a larger 
container in the building for disposal 
into the metal cans. The accumulated 
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When Miss BROWNS ROOM Went Gutomatic’ 


WE ARE INSTALLING DEXTER 
Automatic SHARPENERS IN 

ALL ROOMS FOR NEATER WORK, 
CLEANER HANDS..LESS EYESTRAIN 
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CLEANER HANDS... 
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“Our youngsters enjoy written 
work with 
pencils. Every Teacher here is 
delighted with Automatic’s 
smooth running efficiency . . . and cutters 
are sharp as new! The 12 tooth cutter with 
deep grooves and razor-like tempered edges 
cuts clean, NEVER scrapes!” 
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waste from the lunchroom is placed in 
separate containers and is either sold as 
garbage feed or given away in return 
for its daily removal. 

“Garbage cans and trash containers are 
cleaned and painted from time to time at 
the will of the principal. The large metal 
dump containers are cleaned and painted 
one or more times a year. We use alu- 
minum paint. I must admit that we are 
still searching for a satisfactory method 
of collecting and disposing of garbage in 
the small units. The large units are satis- 
factory if the metal dumpsters are used 
as they should be.” 


Rigid Rules Essential 

The Montebello Unified School Dis 
trict, Montebello, Calif., has established 
rigig rules that require custodians to dis- 
pose of all waste materials at least once 
each day, this disposal being accomplished 
by incineration. Only rags, which may 
be used from time to time in the shops, 
are required to be kept in metal containers 
provided for this purpose. Collection and 
disposal of garbage are handled by the 
city engineering department, but con- 
tainers are protected to prevent their 
being disturbed by vandals or dogs. Jani- 
tors are instructed to wash and to disin- 
fect them periodically. 

Speaking of fire hazards, George M. 
Schurr, business manager, has this to say: 


ADVERTISING LU ES 

“For some time we have used a self- 
inspection blank for schools that was pre- 
pared by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and approved for adoption by 
the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials. These forms are avail- 
able from the Board of Fire Underwriters 
and are filled in each month by the head 
custodian of the building and counter- 
signed by the principal. So far, we have 
found this an effective means of keeping 
our buildings free of hazards. Our ex- 
perience has been that the custodians and 
principals are willing to cooperate with us 
in this safety program.” 


It Can Be Baled 


In Hamtramck, Mich., waste paper is 
baled by the janitors on the evening and 
night shifts. Walter Michalski, mainte- 
nance engineer explains: “The accumu- 
lated waste paper bales are picked up each 
week by our maintenance truck and are 
delivered to a near-by waste paper dealer 
at a current market price. The revenue 
from the paper goes to pay for the balers, 
baling wire and hauling. Sweepings, shop 
waste and oily rags are accumulated 
nightly and burned in an incinerator the 
following day.” 

There are no definite regulations with 
respect to the collection of garbage in 
Hamtramck; each school custodian adopts 
the most advantageous scheme under the 


circumstances. All the schools have in- 


cinerators. 


The St. Louis Plan 


Rules and regulations in St. Louis de- 
mand that all waste paper, shop waste, 
sweepings and oily rags must be col- 
lected and burned at the close of school 
each day. Special cans for garbage, we 
learn from Philip Brante, assistant to the 
commissioner of school buildings, are 
furnished for the home economics class- 
rooms and the lunchroom and these cans 
are emptied and cleaned at the close of 
each day. They are thoroughly scalded 
with hot water and steam and left to air 
out over night. All garbage is collected 
by the city daily. 


In Lieu of Incinerators 


What of those buildings in which there 
are no incinerators?. Walter J. Scott, su- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds, 
Port Chester, N. Y., has two schools of 
this type. 

“Waste paper in one building,” he 
says, “is placed in cans formerly used for 
ashes and collected by the village for dis- 
posal. In the other we have plenty of 
ground space and the paper is burned 
outside. Garbage is collected by the vil- 
lage and cans are washed out with hot 
water and soap suds as soon as they are 
emptied.” 


Wakefield Commodores bring eyesight protection for war-time 


education needs night and day 


UARDING eyesight has become more important 
than ever now ... whether that means keeping 





adult-training eyes fit for “all out” production... or 
keeping young eyes fit for the future. 


That's where the COMMODORE can help. For it 
offers a practical way to transform poorly lighted 
classrooms; give them modern seeing conditions. 


The COMMODORE gives 86°, of the light from the 
bare bulb... by test of impartial Electrical Testing 
Laboratories; and MORE LIGHT than most indirect 
fixtures. 


Maintenance cost is low ... since the Plaskon shade 
of the COMMODORE is easy and safe to handle and 
clean. 


FLUORESCENT? Wakefield makes many top-notch fixtures 
suitable for school use. We'll be glad to send you informa- 
tion about them. But because much of our production on 
fluorescent is now busy with lighting for war-time industry, 
please be patient if your fluorescent lighting shipment is 
delayed. 


Commodores provide 30 footcandles of well 
diffused light for this Government Defense 
class at Case School of Applied Science. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Start Now 


CHOOL operating budgets must be increased for 
S 1942-43. This enlargement should be between 10 
and 20 per cent, depending upon the effect of 
inflationary tendencies within different communities. 
There should be no hesitancy on the part of boards of 
education or executive personnel in insisting upon this 
increase. The rise in prices is not the result of any- 
thing for which the community is responsible. It grows 
out of war and is one of its normal concomitants. 

Opposed to this most essential enlargement of oper- 
ating budgets will be the propagandas of the “economy 
pressure groups.” Several of these agencies are already 
classifying health and educational services for children 
and youth as “luxuries we cannot afford during war.” 
It is undoubtedly true that there are many places in 
which it is possible to reduce nondefense expenditures. 
Every effort should be made to do so, starting with the 
federal “pork barrel” appropriations. Every nonessen- 
tial expenditure should be pared to the bone. Every 
unnecessary expenditure should be completely elim- 
inated. 

Expenditures for public education and public health 
are part of the total defense effort. Public schools are 
the first line of internal defense in the maintenance 
and improvement of democracy. Public education is 
the only means through which the oncoming genera- 
tion can be prepared to defend the values of indi- 
vidualism and the democratic way of life. External 
defense is a job for the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Internal defense against the growth of totalitarian ideas 
on the home front is the job of the public school. Un- 
less the schools are maintained and improved during 
this war period through budgetary increases adjusted 
to increasing prices, the home front may suffer grave 
defeat. 

The action of the boards of education of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Fordson, Michigan, in recognizing 
these needs and adjusting salaries of professional and 
nonprofessional personnel upward at mid-year is to be 
heartily commended. Other school districts operating 


on less flexible budgets may make the adjustment at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

If the schools are to be maintained, to say nothing 
of being improved, during the war period, it is neces- 
sary to start community interpretative programs imme- 
diately. Unless the people are fully aware of the need 
for enlargements because of price changes, it will be 
difficult to obtain budget increases in May and June. 
Don’t delay. Start now to build an informed public 
opinion in every school community. 


Keep the Record Straight 


N THE hearings on the National Education Asso- 

ciation Bill (S. 1313) during April 1941, Howard 
A. Dawson, lobbyist for the National Education Asso- 
ciation, made the following statement: “. . . Since 1917 
the federal government has granted money to the 
states for vocational education. No serious charge of 
federal domination has ever been sustained in the 
administration of the vocational education programs. 
The fact that Congress has frequently, with but very 
ineffective opposition, from time to time increased the 
appropriations for the purpose is evidence that there 
is general popular approval of the grants and no feel- 
ing of federal domination of which the opponents of 
the pending bill seem to be so greatly afraid.” (Hear- 
ings on S. 1313, April 28-30, 1941, p. 345). 

For the sake of keeping the record straight and in 
order to refresh Mr. Dawson’s short memory, we 
respectfully but firmly call attention to the fact that 
organized labor protested strongly against federal dom- 
ination of federally subsidized vocational education. 
These protests became so strong that in 1936 President 
Roosevelt appointed the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, with Floyd W. Reeves as chairman, to investi- 
gate the administration of Smith-Hughes programs. 
The summary report of the President’s committee con- 
tains a sharp indictment of federal control in voca- 
tional education and the detailed staff report (No. 8) 
by Dr. John Dale Russell of the University of Chi- 








cago contains a much more detailed indictment. The 
strong lobby-front of the vocationalists, the American 
Vocational Association, was among the agencies that 
prevented congressional action upon the report. Most 
of these undesirable federal controls still exist and, in 
fact, have been considerably strengthened since 1938. 

The mere fact that for strategic reasons the secre- 
tariat of the National Education Association has tem- 
porarily decided upon an informal working alliance 
with the vocationalists to fight the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. 
agencies, which are immediately more threatening to 
local control, is no reason for not keeping the record 
straight. Federal control of community vocational pro- 
grams has grown steadily since 1917 and is today 
among the many undesirable educational controls that 
the people in the several states must wrest from a con- 
stantly growing federal bureaucracy. 


Selective Service 


HE United States is immeasurably better pre- 

pared for active entrance into the Second World 
War than it was in 1917. Orderly preparations have 
been going on for a year and a half. There is no need 
for hysteria or short-sighted social policy growing out 
of uncertainty. With the nation completely united be- 
hind the national program for the maintenance of the 
American way of life, we need only to push the pro- 
duction lever a little farther to the right and accelerate 
all of our efforts so that total victory may come as 
soon as possible. As a result, we may avoid many 
costly errors. 

This war is only a short period in the program of 
the United States. After the fighting has stopped, the 
nation will need architects, dentists, doctors, engineers, 
scientists and teachers. Even the terrible urgency of 
war effort should not make us unconscious of this 
vital future need for highly skilled technical and pro- 
fessional personnel. The nation cannot afford to drain 
its professional schools and universities of the imma- 
ture and the partially educated for routine Army and 
Navy needs. There are plenty of mature technicians 
of high skill to meet current needs. Without an even 
larger army of skilled professional personnel, it will be 
impossible to meet pressing reconstruction needs. 

Army authorities in charge of selective service poli- 
cies and practices already appear to have an under- 
standing of this problem. They also have the power to 
make it possible for the United States to have a sufhi- 
cient number of professional workers by sensibly de- 
ferring students in professional schools until they have 
completed their courses. There is no question of 
evasion of service on the part of these students. It is 
simply a matter of making the term “selective service” 
function intelligently for the total and greater welfare 
of the nation. The increasing need of the United 
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States for an adequate number of professionally trained 
personnel should be kept constantly before the people 
by the government and by our university presidents. 
Trained brains are always at a premium. 


No Time to Expand 


HE demands of selective service, the attractive 

rewards paid by defense industry and the un- 
expected expansion of certain curricular divisions 
within the secondary school are affecting the supply 
of available men teachers. The American Council on 
Education and the National Education Association’s 
Research Division report shortages of men teachers 
in the vocational subjects, physical education and 
the physical sciences with apparent shortages in mathe- 
matics, commercial subjects and instrumental music. 
In September 1941 there was still a surplus of men 
teachers in English, the social studies, foreign lan- 
guages and fine arts. There are no valid reports of 
a general shortage of women teachers in any section 
of the country except that many states report an in- 
creasing scarcity of both women and men elementary 
school teachers. 

Although this condition tends to parallel the World 
War period, the general situation is quite different. 
Teacher salary levels were much lower in the years 
from 1915 to 1920 and industrial wages were much 
higher, both proportionately and absolutely, than they 
are at the present time. Population was increasing 
at an unusual rate of growth and the secondary cur- 
riculum was expanding. Public education faced an 
acute shortage of teachers in 1920. 

The 1920 dislocation of demand and supply resulted 
in unusual economic gains for the profession as a 
whole during the five years following the war. More 
favorable conditions of work and rewards attracted 
thousands of young men and women to teaching, pro- 
ducing an unusual expansion of teacher training agen- 
cies. Normal schools became teachers’ colleges and 
university schools of education quickly grew to large 
proportions. 

The decline in the real growth of population in the 
third decade began to have its effect as early as 1927 
when a surplus of legally qualified teachers became 
noticeable. Teacher training agencies paid no atten- 
tion to declining demand but kept on producing 
teachers at an accelerated rate. The declining demand 
and increasing supply were brought into bold relief 
after 1930 by depression conditions. This dislocation 
between demand and supply was responsible in part 
for sharp decreases in teacher salaries in a number of 
states. 

Despite the apparent shortage of men teachers now 
reported by superintendents and by institutional and 
commercial placement agencies, there is no cause for 
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alarm and no reason to step up teacher production. 
While there may be partial shortages of men teachers 
in certain categories, there is no shortage in the total 
number of teachers. In fact, there is still a considerable 
total oversupply of legally qualified teachers. Owing 
to the effect of position-automatic schedules, the sec- 
ondary field is overcrowded and the elementary divi- 
sion is a little short in certain states. In other states 
there are too few vocational and too many English 
and social studies teachers. These internal dislocations 
might easily be remedied by the more general adoption 
of the preparation (single) schedule and better guid- 
ance of individuals in training institutions. There is 
a sufficient number of dormant certificates to care 
for any temporary current dislocation. 


There is no significant increase in total population. 
The trend toward stabilization that started in the 
twenties is still operative. The postwar period will 
almost certainly see a decline in the demand for 
vocational teachers. The shrinking of industrial activity 
will mean a return of many teachers to the classroom. 
Reduction in Army size to peace-time needs will 
place many teachers in their old positions and give 
preferential rating to others. There are no current 
conditions that warrant any increase in the production 
of teachers. In fact, it might be more helpful if 
teacher production could actually be reduced below 
current levels. The teaching profession should not 
permit war emotions to cause a grave imbalance 
between demand and supply for the critical postwar 
period. 


Morale 


HE world-wide struggle between the forces of 

totalitarianism and democracy may require a much 
longer time for its successful termination than the more 
optimistically minded believe. It may take from three 
to five years before the Axis-dominated forces are mili- 
tarily defeated. The outcome will be determined by 
plane, ship and soldier superiority; by the control of 
vital materials and their rapid conversion into essen- 
tial mechanical equipment, and, finally, by the morale 
or spirit of the people behind the lines in both combat 
and noncombat zones. 

The first World War saw a mighty German army 
crumble after repeated blows by the American Ex- 
peditionary Force and after a serious breakdown in 
civilian morale. The question of which was more 
significant has never been satisfactorily answered. Suc- 
cess in the present conflict is even more contingent 
upon the psychological factor of attitude and spirit 
than it was a generation ago. 

Public education must continue to play an important 
part in the creation and maintenance of a high popu- 
lar morale. The school has wide responsibility for 
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building morale among children and youths and a 
currently more restricted responsibility for developing 
faith in adults. Probably the best way of developing 
morale in the immature is the teaching of dynamic 
democracy as a desirable way of life and the cultivation 
in these children of the basic qualities of objectivity, 
tolerance, fair play, love of freedom and a willingness 
to make sacrifice for vital principles. 

The adults need frequent opportunity through 
forums and discussion centers to meet and talk about 
those problems that cause doubt and fear. They need 
reassurance and clarification of the underlying causes 
of this conflict. They need continuous contact with 
those who believe firmly in democratic practices and 
are rationally optimistic with respect to the outcome. 
Neither the child nor the adult requires bombardment 
by the highly emotionalized and frequently irrational 
speakers who had so large a part in singing songs of 
hate during the first world struggle. 

It is true that we are fighting for our right to con- 
tinue as a free race. The danger confronting us cannot 
be minimized. It is, however, possible to perform our 
tasks objectively and efficiently without raising unnec- 
essary fears or creating unnecessary hates. War is only 
a temporary interlude. A satisfactory peace may mini- 
mize future wars. Let the schools carry on the job of 
morale building and maintenance with the same ob- 
jectivity and rationality that the scientist exerts in solv- 
ing a laboratory problem. 


Board of Education 


HE normal functioning of the community board 

of education as a planning and appraising agency 
with the executive authority delegated completely to 
professional personnel is being more widely recog- 
nized and practiced each year. The recent “Manual 
for School Board Members,” written by Leonard E. 
Meece and published by the University of Kentucky 
for the guidance of board members within that state, 
describes the board’s duties as follows: 

“In order to function efficiently, a board of educa- 
tion should act as a policy-forming body and in an 
inspectoral and judicial capacity rather than in an 
executive capacity. As a legislative body the board 
formulates and adopts policies and places the re- 
sponsibility for the execution of its policies in the hands 
of the superintendent of schools. In due time the board 
should ascertain whether the policies are working out 
satisfactorily and if not, why not. The policies which 
the board adopts chart the course which the schools 
shall take and serve as a guide to the superintendent 
in his administration of the schools.” 
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How One City Provides for 


ROGRAM adjustment to meet 

the needs of pupils who are un- 
able to make normal progress in 
regular classrooms is no longer one 
of the major problems in the school 
system of St. Joseph, Mo. In 1928 
the board of education, as an experi- 
ment, started special classes for slow 
progress pupils. The classes soon out- 
grew both the cottage in which they 
were first housed and the classrooms 
that were made available for their 
use in one of the elementary build- 
ings. 

In 1935 the Krug elementary build- 
ing was reconditioned to house what 
is now known as the Krug School 
of Special Education. This three 
story building of 11 rooms has been 
remodeled to provide 17 units. The 
school site of 44, acres provides space 
for a garden, an orchard, a play area, 
scout cabins and a poultry yard in 
addition to a landscaped area at the 
front. 

Pupils with an I.Q. rating of from 
40 to 75, who are unable to do satis- 
factory work in the regular academic 
program, are induced to attend this 
school of special education. These 
pupils, ranging from 6 to 18 years of 
age, come from all types of families. 
A few pupils who wish to obtain 
more training stay until they are 


about 20 years old. The 135 pupils 
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now enrolled in the Krug School 
came from 16 public elementary 
schools, three junior high schools and 
four parochial schools. St. Joseph has 
a population of about 90,000 and the 
fact that these pupils come from all 
parts of the district makes it neces- 
sary for the district to provide free 
transportation. They are transported 
on the city public service bus and 
car system; where necessary, taxi 
service is provided to transport 
pupils to the regular bus line. 

The Krug School is organized for 
the purpose of preparing for life 
rather than for a readjustment that 
may enable the pupils to return to 
the regular academic schools. The 
work of the school is organized on 
the basis of what is known locally 
as a four point program: personal 
health and hygiene, character build- 
ing, academic training and prevoca- 
tional training in useful skills. 

An attempt is made to develop 
healthy bodies and to promote a 
pride in cleanliness and health. 
Pupils are encouraged to take pride 


Below: Pupils learn how to cut 
hair and the principles of barber 
sanitation. Right: Washing done by 
pupils in the home laundry class. 
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in their appearance. They are 
taught how to care for the hands 
and the hair. The school has a bar- 
ber shop in which all may obtain 
hair-cuts free of charge. Shower and 
tub bath facilities are provided for 
each sex and pupils are taught to 
make frequent use of them. If nec- 
essary, the pupils are given clean 
underwear to put on after taking a 
bath. Many of the pupils come some 
distance and hot lunches are served 
them. The lunch service is at pres- 
ent provided for under a W.P.A. 
project. 

Training in the fundamentals of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, in 
art and in social living is to a great 
extent correlated with project work 
in the prevocational activities. Each 
class devotes one period a day to 
social studies, giving special attention 
to home life and group cooperation. 
To a great extent training in reading 
and arithmetic is individual in na- 
ture. The amount of time spent in 
formal academic classes decreases in 
the upper grades of the institution. 
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Pupils With Low I. Q:s 


Respectively, Director of School Building Service, Missouri State Department of 
Education, and Superintendent of Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Scout organizations and the Krug 
“Gra-y,” both affiliated with city or- 
ganizations, play an important part 
in character development. These 
groups meet during the school day 
and interest is high. One scout cabin 
on the school ground has been com- 
pleted and others are under con- 
struction. Night outings are held at 
least once each month during the 
summer. 

A program of directed activities, 
which have much _prevocational 
value, seems to have a special appeal 
to the pupils and the whole school 
is a beehive of activity. Pupils, in- 
dividually and in groups, have defi- 
nite tasks and duties. A rotation 
plan makes it possible for each pupil 
to participate in the various activities. 
Those who show special aptitudes in 
some activity are given an opportu 
nity to develop skills in this field. 
While there is some overlapping, 
there is a general segregation of the 
courses for each sex. 

The program for girls centers 
around homemaking, serving and 
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personal care. The laboratories are 
equipped for power and_ hand 
laundry work, ironing and pressing. 
Courses in sewing include patching, 
the making of simple garments and 
some more intricate needlework. 
Training in housekeeping and home 
care includes courses in home nurs- 
ing and child care taught by the 
school nurse. In the cooking courses 
attention is given to the preparation 
of simple meals and to the canning 
and preservation of food. Some at- 
tention is also given to tearoom serv- 
ice and to waiting on tables. 














Right: A canning 
project. All girls 
of 11 years of age 
are taught to cook. 
Below: In the per- 
sonal hygiene 
room, the pupils 
learn the care of 
the hair, the hands 
and the body. 


The hygiene laboratory includes 
dressing tables, hair driers, manicur- 
ing materials and other equipment 
needed for personal toilet service. 
Here the girls are taught how to 
care for the hair, the hands and the 
body in general. 

The program for boys includes 
both indoor and outdoor activities. 
Outdoor activities are conducted 


when the weather is most favorable, 
while the indoor activities continue 
throughout the year. All outdoor 
and some indoor activities for boys 
are under the supervision of G. F. 
Matthews, who was selected by the 
board to serve as head school cus- 
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Twenty boys are receiving training in the shoe repair shop of the school. 


todian, boy counselor, scout leader 
and director of certain projects. 

The boys are taught how to care 
for the lawn, the flower beds and 
the shrubbery; they maintain a 
school garden and a small orchard. 
Last year the garden produced 35 
bushels of potatoes and quantities of 
beans, tomatoes and rhubarb, all of 
which are to be used for school lunch 
service during the current year. 
Grapevines are in production and 
the fruit trees will be yielding a 
crop in a few years. While the 
school considers production only in- 
cidental to training, the crops pro- 
duced do aid in holding the interest 
of the pupils. 

The boys are taught how to use 
masonry and woodworking tools. 
They have erected a poultry house 
and a log scout cabin. A brick scout 
cabin is planned for this year. They 
have erected fences around the gar- 
den and the poultry yard and are 
now completing some walks and a 
concrete and stone retaining wall for 
a driveway near the building. The 
boys also carry on a poultry project 
during the last part of the school 
year. Baby chicks are purchased and 
cared for until they are ready for 
market or use. 

The school has a full-time shop 
program. In the shop the boys make 
box chairs, stools and cases. Prac- 
tically all minor wood repair and 
remodeling work around the build- 
ing, such as the installation of tack 
panels, is done by the boys, who 
learn how to use hand tools, as well 
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as simple power tools. Some training 
is given in household mechanics and 
in elementary electric and sheet 
metal work. In order to develop an 
interest in composition and in spell- 
ing the school installed a printing 
press in one corner of the shop. 
Thirty pupils now participate in the 
printing program. They do all print- 
ing for the school and also do some 
printing for other schools when such 
work will not compete with local 
commercial printers. 

One unusual activity carried on in 
this school is barbering. The secre- 
tary of the local barber union be- 
came interested in this project and 
aided the school in the purchase of 
chairs, clippers and supplies. He 
makes an annual inspection of the 
shop. The scout leader is in charge 
of the shop. Selected boys are taught 
how to cut hair and the principles of 
barber sanitation. Barber service is 
free to pupils of the school. A spe- 
cial card record is maintained by the 
student barbers showing the date 
and type of barber service provided 
for each pupil. 

Another unusual activity is that of 
shoe repairing. The shoe shop is 
equipped with five lasts, one nailing 
machine, one patching machine, one 
stitching machine, buffers and other 
tools needed in a complete repair 
shop. Twenty boys are now receiv- 
ing training. A local man from a 
downtown repair shop is employed 
on a half-time basis to supervise the 
work. All pupils in the school may 
obtain free shoe repair service. The 


pupils in the shoe shop also do a 
considerable amount of work on 
shoes for indigent children attend- 
ing other schools. 

The board attempts to select for 
this school teachers who are inter- 
ested in this type of work. These 
teachers are given apprenticeship 
training under the supervision of the 
principal, Myrtle E. Miller, who has 
had extensive training in this field. 

In this ten year program the pupils 
are not classified by grades. How- 
ever, annual promotion steps are pro 
vided by designating “A” and “B” 
sections of each of five pupil groups, 
which are based primarily on chron- 
ological age. These groups are: pri- 
mary, 514 to 8 years; intermediate, 
9 to 11 years; junior, 12 to 134% 
years; senior, 14 to 15 years, and ad- 
vanced, 15, years and over. 

The pupils receive the regular 
school grade card to which is at- 
tached a special sheet to show prog- 
ress in the various activities, such as 
shoe repairing, printing, cooking and 
personal care. 

School records indicate that 75 per 
cent of the Krug graduates have re- 
mained in the community and that 
72 per cent of those who remain are 
employed in part-time or full-time 
work. Local school officials point 
with pride to their activity program 
that offers a chance to develop a 
feeling of achievement as a possible 
prevention of delinquency. In school 
and out of school delinquency seems 
negligible. 

Special attention is given to the 
development of parental interest in 
the work of the school. The com- 
bined parent-teacher association and 
the fathers’ club hold monthly eve- 
ning meetings and devote their in- 
terests to the improvement of some 
particular activity. However, the 
school has also attracted the atten- 
tion of many local organizations, 
such as the American Legion, which 
purchased the shoe repair equip- 
ment; the Rotary Club, which pays 
all scout dues, and the auxiliary to 
the Cooperative Club, which annu- 
ally provides $100 to pay for hot 
lunches. 

Many others take an active in- 
terest in some phase of the school 
work. One group known as the 
Krug Advisory Club was organized 
for the purpose of getting jobs for 
the graduates of the Krug School of 
Special Education. 
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Immugrant Parents 
A Job for the P.-T.A. 


NDER conditions of national 

unrest the foreign-born person 
is subject to the suspicion of native 
Americans. At certain times in our 
history this suspicion has become per- 
secution. In the last war Americans 
with German names were _perse- 
cuted, street and park names of Ger- 
man origin were changed and per- 
sons of German nationality were 
forced to buy more liberty bonds 
than they could well afford. 

Most Americans have forgotten 
these happenings, but the present 
world situation has revived these 
persecution complexes. This present 
emotional disturbance in Americans 
is more confused than it was in 
1917-18. More nations are involved 
and they seem to have been drawn 
into the orbit of an ideology hostile 
to the American way of life. This 
gives added importance to any prob- 
lem touching our foreign-born citi- 
zens and their children. 

The child of immigrant parents 
finds himself in a peculiar situation. 
He is born an American citizen. He 
has attended American _ schools, 
played American games and is edu- 
cated in the American way of living. 
His cultural training is in the tradi- 
tional culture of the Anglo-Saxon. 


Conflicting Home Influence 


At home he finds this situation 
reversed and he lives in the midst of 
conflicts of various kinds. His par- 
ents are of peasant stock, his father 
usually a factory worker on the lower 
economic level. The father speaks 
English, the degree of fluency vary- 
ing with his occupation, and prob- 
ably has at least his first naturaliza- 
tion papers. The mother usually 
speaks a more broken English than 
the father. If she has entered the 
country since 1920 she is probably 
not a citizen. This may be the re- 
sult of illiteracy, inasmuch as women 
in many European states have had 
small chance for education. Mar- 
riage to an American citizen used 
to make the wife a citizen also, but 
legislative changes in the last two 
decades have brought that to an end. 
The fees were raised during this 
period and many immigrant families 
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WELLINGTON G. FORDYCE 


Dean of Boys, Euclid Central High School, Euclid, Ohio 


have felt that the father’s citizenship 
papers were all they could manage. 

Other factors in the home situation 
are painful to this native-born youth. 
His father often retains the old world 
attitude toward women, and the 
child sees relationships of a more 
primitive society than ours—one in 
which the father is literally the lord 
and master and in which he may be 
guilty of brutality. 

The parents are often unfriendly 
to the desires of their children 
through their inability to understand 
the ways of American living. They 
object to the boys’ participating in 
athletics, to the girls’ being in clubs 
and dramatics. Some of them wish 
to take their children from school 
as soon as possible so that they can 
put them to work. In this case the 
wages are claimed by the parents. 

The children may even be denied 
participation in the normal social life 
of their schoolmates. The father 
often imposes restrictions such as 
those he knew in Europe as a boy. 

In cities in which there are large 
foreign-born elements in the popula- 
tion, these conditions bring repercus- 
sions in the schools and in other 
sections of our social life. Malad- 
justment frequently arises from re- 
strictions imposed in the home. 
These restrictions are the result of 
the conflicts, some psychological and 
some cultural, between parents with 
an old world culture and social back- 
ground and their children with a 
native American background. This 
conflict is much greater than is sus- 
pected even by the closest students 
of the problem. 

Children are proud of their par- 
ents and many of their difficulties are 
hidden behind a wall of pride. How- 
ever, this maladjustment may be ex- 
pressed in violent actions that are 
the result of suppressed emotions. In 
later years this takes the form of 
actual acts against society. The scien- 
tific studies of crime and delin- 
quency that have been made in 


the last two decades demonstrate 
this fact conclusively. They show 
that from 75 to 97 per cent of the 
various groups of younger criminals 
studied have foreign-born parents. 

Students of anthropology scoff at 
the theory that race is a factor in 
crime causation. The causes are the 
same ones that we have known for 
the last hundred years. Environ- 
ment, health, housing, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities and lack of economic 
opportunity lead the list. In the back- 
ground lies this element of cultural 
and mental conflict between parents 
and children. Because of it a vital 
social anchor was missing from their 
lives. 

In the solution and alleviation of 
this problem the school and commu- 
nity organizations, such as the par- 
ent-teacher association, can play an 
active part. It should be the patriotic 
purpose of every school administra- 
tor, teacher and community organ- 
ization to work for the real assimila- 
tion of the immigrant into our social 
group. Why do foreign parents fail 
to attend meetings of parent-teacher 
organizations? 


Problems of Parents 


The reasons are essentially human 
ones. Foreign-born mothers feel that 
they do not have suitable clothing. 
The costs, which may appear nomi- 
nal to the average American parent, 
are prohibitive for many of them. 
There are social reasons as well. 
Their own children avoid urging 
their participation because they are 
actually ashamed of their parents’ 
broken English and personal appear- 
ance and because they fear the par- 
ents will be ridiculed by their school- 
mates. Also, most foreign-born 
parents do not understand compul- 
sory education and still have rem- 
nants of social class distinctions they 
suffered, but accepted, in Europe. 

For a program of practical Ameri- 
canization, the parent-teacher organ- 
izations have an exceptional oppor- 
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tunity to do a real service. The most 
practical procedure for producing 
real Americans lies in the hands of 
these community organizations, if 
they will accept the obligation and 
render this service. It will not bring 
money to the treasury or publicity in 
the newspapers. It will, however, 
make real Americans, encourage 
good citizenship and aid in the solu- 
tion of several major social problems. 
It should reduce crime in this ele- 
ment of our population by removing 
the psychological and emotional con- 
flicts between parents and children. 
It will assist in bringing adjustments 
between parents and children. John- 
ny will receive sympathy and help 
from his parents when they under- 
stand that football is a part of a 
physical education program in which 
all boys can take part. He will no 
longer be hanging around with a 
corner gang. He will be in a more 
wholesome atmosphere with a better 
chance of obtaining training in 
group cooperation and in the rules 
governing good sportsmanship. 


Hundreds of examples could be 
given of possible adjustments that 
would be made. The benefits result- 
ing from these adjustments will be 
attested by every educator who has 
seen boys and girls respond to this 
parental interest in their school life 
and activities. 

The program for the solution of 
these problems is a long-range one. 
It lies in the hands of parent-teacher 
and community organizations. The 
first step should be so to adapt the 
organization’s program that foreign- 
born parents will attend. This means 
that a book review of a sophisticated 
nature will hardly be acceptable, nor 
will any other program of that type. 
It must be a program that the un- 
educated foreign parent can under- 
stand. It means that members of the 
organization will have to make per- 
sonal calls on foreign parents and 
convince them they are wanted. It 
must be motivated by a real desire 
to have them. 

The affairs must be informal. If a 
parent-teacher meeting is seized as 





Principal as Supervisor 


ARTHUR C. HEARN 


Principal, Mount Shasta High School, Mount Shasta, Calif. 


NY principal who attacks his 
supervisory problems _ intelli- 
gently must first make a careful 
study of all conditions that affect 
them. He should know his commu- 
nity, the school plant and its equip- 
ment, his teaching staff, the courses 
of study in use and the pupils. From 
time to time, he will find it necessary 
to repeat his surveys in order to keep 
abreast of the changes that character- 
ize any living entity. 

An adequate supervisory program 
will include classroom visitation, 
teachers’ meetings, bulletins, course 
of study construction, research, dem- 
onstration teaching and_ individual 
conferencts. All of the technics have 
their place and their use will depend 
upon many variables. 

A program that includes all or 
even a few of these devices obviously 
requires more of the principal than 
an occasional inspectional visit to a 
classroom. While it is true that the 
principal’s opportunity in supervision 
is limited by the extent to which 
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other activities engage his time and 
attention, a little more anticipation 
than is usually given to the problem 
would help considerably. 

If the principal is to assist teachers 
in solving their problems and in im- 
proving their teaching, he must 
encourage and establish proper atti- 
tudes and relationships between him- 
self and the staff. If teachers are 
sometimes afraid to admit that they 
have problems, it may well be the 
principal himself who is to blame. 
However, if the principal is able to 
discriminate between his administra- 
tive and his supervisory duties and 
if he convinces his teachers that he 
is seeking to help them solve prob- 
lems that are the mutual concern 
of all, he is far more likely to have 
the teachers seeking his aid. 

Greater recognition by superin- 
tendents and principals of the need 
for supervision and of the place and 
function of the principal in the pro- 
gram is one of the most important 
needs in education today. 


an occasion to show off a fancy dress, 
the foreigner will never return. 

The programs for these meetings 
should be designed so that they will 
eventually be a means for obtaining 
the maximum participation on the 
part of foreign-born parents. What 
could be more interesting than to 
hear a German woman tell the rea- 
sons for her coming to America, the 
stories that letters from relatives 
must carry, the customs of the old 
world village of her birth? Native 
folk music would also enrich the 
program. The vicarious experiences 
of travel and social life in a foreign 
land are present for the whole com- 
munity. 

Dinners of foreign foods offer the 
immigrant mother, with no knowl- 
edge of great literature or music, a 
chance to make a contribution. What 
better dish than spaghetti made by 
a skilled Italian cook or klobasé with 
the Slovenian nut breads? 

These programs for social and edu- 
cational experiences make for prac- 
tical Americanization. The foreign- 
born American becomes a part of the 
group. He becomes an American 
and we profit through the effort. 
New foods, new customs, familiarity 
with folk music, dances and handi- 
craft, and a new understanding of 
the spirit of these people who had 
the courage of pioneers are ours. 

The effects on the lives of the 
American-born children of such 
people are tremendous. A new pride 
in their ancestry is apparent. Their 
folks didn’t come in the Mayflower 
but they are contributing something 
to America. The parents now ap- 
prove the efforts of the schools to 
prepare their children for life in this 
new world. The friction over social 
relationships in the home is obviated 
and the emotional pressure on the 
child is reduced. The example of the 
effort made by native American par- 
ents to keep their children in school 
has its effect. The practice of taking 
them from school as soon as legally 
possible to add to the family income 
is discouraged. 

Every organization of parents asso- 
ciated with the schools should con- 
sider such a program an integral and 
permanent part of its work. It brings 
the best type of Americanization and, 
by striking at the heart of an essen- 
tially family and community prob- 
lem, will eliminate several of the 
nation’s major social problems. 
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Miss Does Three Success Stories 


GLADYS RISDEN 


Teacher, Ridge Road School, Parma, Ohio 


ce ET me be by myself.” 
“T can’t do such hard things. 
I am only a little boy.” 

“Let me kick and scream and 
bump my head.” 

These were the cries of three un- 
happy, disagreeable children. Par- 
ents and teachers reasoned, threat- 
ened and punished but the children 
did not change. Finally, the teachers 
gave up: “It’s no use,” they said. 
“You can’t make a leopard change 
its spots.” Said the parents to each 
other: “He is just like your Uncle 
Jabez, my dear.” “Oh no, darling, 
you are mistaken; he resembles your 
Grandfather Pickering.” The teach- 
ers had their own ideas: “He has 
all the worst traits of both parents 
and the best of neither.” 

The years passed until the three 
entered the class taught by Miss Doe. 
After studying them, Miss Doe rea- 
soned: “If these children are as un- 
happy and as disagreeable a year 
from now as they are now, I’m not 
much of a teacher.” She went to 
work. 

A year later the cries had changed: 

“It’s fun to play with kids.” 

“Of course I can do it. Do you 
take me for a kid?” 

“I feel like dancing and singing 
every minute.” 

Here is how it happened. 


* * * 


ROBERT 

ce HERE are just too many kids 
around, always and all the 

time. When I get big I'll go off to 

the woods and live by myself.” 

“What will you do by yourself?” 
asked Miss Doe interestedly. 

“Oh, I'll think and think and 
think. I can’t think with a pack of 
kids around all the time.” 

Miss Doe had worked and waited 
four months for this clue to Robert’s 
withdrawing behavior. She had dis- 
covered that his out-of-school life 
was regimented—music lessons, danc- 
ing lessons, riding lessons, children’s 
luncheons, dinners and parties. She 
arranged his school day to provide 
for time alone and a niche in which 
to be alone. Results were disap- 
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pointing. So far as she could judge, 
he was merely daydreaming. He 
needed something to think about, 
something that would impel expres- 
sion, which, in turn, would clarify 
and arrange his chaotic impressions. 

Miss Doe’s next step was to seek 
a man’s man who enjoyed rambles 
alone in woods and fields as much 
as, but no more than, he enjoyed a 
men’s smoker or a baseball game. 
“Robert needs some hikes with you. 
Will you take him on?” He agreed. 

A month later Robert—a new 
Robert with flushed cheeks and pur- 
poseful stride—eagerly told his 
teacher of a bird fight he had seen 
the afternoon before. A sparrow was 
trying to steal a robin’s nest and the 
robin had fought the sparrow and 
killed him. “That served the spar- 
row right. It was just what should 
have happened to him,” he declared 
firmly. Other children in the room 
had gathered around as he talked. 
When he finished, one exclaimed ex- 
citedly, “That’s a swell story. Mind 
if I write that up for my bird-story 
book, Robert?” Robert gave his con- 
sent. The others shouted, “I’m going 
to write it, too,” and all rushed to 
their seats to write. Robert hesi- 
tated. He had always rebelled 
against writing—nothing to say, he 
had insisted. This time he, too, de- 
cided to write and for the first tim: 
found it was fun. 

The next day Robert had another 
story. He had watched a mother and 
a father sparrow feeding their bab‘es. 
He added to his account of what 
he had seen: “I guess that sparrow 
that I saw trying to steal the robin’s 
nest yesterday was just trying to 
get a home for his babies. He 
couldn’t.: know that he was robbing 
the robins’ babies of a home. I don’t 
suppose sparrows know much about 
how robins feel.” 

Again, children had drawn close 
to listen and. again, many want-d 
to write it for their bird-story books. 
Day after day Robert brought in a 
story. Other children were intensely 
interested each time. He no longer 
sought a corner where he could be 


alone. His odd moments were spent 
in telling or writing about what he 
had seen outside the schoolroom 
walls. Then, he began to want to 
play. 

His change of behavior can be 
best summarized in his own words, 
“Used to be I didn’t want kids or 
anybody around. I can’t understand 
why. It’s fun to play with kids.” 

* * * 

DAVID 
ce O, I can’t do that,” David 

would say firmly, “for I’m 
only a little boy. When I’m big 
I'll sit in Daddy’s big chair behind 
his big desk and then I'll do just 
everything.” 

David was the only son of a long 
line of only sons, heirs to “The 
Mills,” the city’s one industry. He 
was the product of a home to which 
Father returned to change his clothes 
between the yachting, hunting and 
golfing trips that were Father’s es- 
cape from the boredom and mean- 
inglessness of his inherited job; in 
which Mother shut herself up in a 
studio to escape an autocratic mother- 
in-law; in which a_ grandmother 
fiercely devoted herself to caring for 
and protecting the next heir to “The 
Mills.” 

So well did Grandmother achieve 
that David had gone to school at the 
age of 6 unable to button his own 
coat and expecting the school to 
revolve around him as did the home. 
He was a failure on the playground 
from the beginning because he 
lacked the skills other 6 year olds 
have. So Grandmother wrote a note 
to teacher asking that he be excused 
from gymnasium and permitted to 
stay inside at recess. He was a 
failure socially because he did not 
know how to give as well as take. 
He soon became a failure academi- 
cally because he was preoccupied 
with his frustrations, but Grand- 
mother pushed and pulled and, 
somehow, got him through each 
year. 

The boys in Miss Doe’s room were 
building and furnishing a large log 
cabin as part of their study of pioneer 
life. Of course, David refused to 
help because he was “only a little 
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The natural dancing program serves as a safety valve for youthful energy. 


“Give him a chance to learn 
to use tools,” said Miss Doe to the 
father. By this time the father was 
worried enough to follow advice and 
he fitted a workroom in the base- 
ment and barred Grandmother from 
that room. David, for the first time 
in his life, was free to experiment. 
The second week he invited in three 
younger boys and they started to 
build a log cabin, a replica of the 
one upon which he had refused to 
work at school. 

David had spent hours listening 
to the trite serials for boys that come 
He lost interest in 
these and began reading, instead, real 
stories of boys and girls of other 
times and places at work. The work 
theme appeared to fascinate him. He 
began to ask questions and to want 
to visit the mills. Again, the father, 


boy.” 


over the radio. 


feeling that he was grasping at 
straws, encouraged his frequent 
visits. 


One day David asked for a roll 
of unprinted newspaper. He fas- 
tened this up around the four walls 
of his basement workshop and began 
to paint. Hour after hour he painted 
one worker after another. Some 
were from stories he had read; oth- 
ers, from his observations. 

Two weeks later he stopped paint- 
ing, took the paper down and burned 
it. He bought clay and began model- 
ing. All of his figures were workers 
of some kind. Finally, he returned 
to painting. This time he painted a 
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picture of the mills. The center of 
interest was the group of men start- 
ing home trom work. They were 
crudely drawn but they arrested the 
attention of everyone who looked at 
that painting. David was 
workers as people. 

Shortly after school was out in 


seeing 


June, David’s father found him 
struggling with figures. “What’s 


up?” he asked in surprise. “I’m trying 
to find how much cheaper a yard of 
cotton will be after they get to using 
the cotton picker and how much 
more cotton goods people could buy 
with the money they saved on each 
yard and how much more labor we 
can put in the mills to make that 
extra cotton and whether that would 
give jobs to as many men as the 
cotton picker displaced in picking 
our cotton.” 

“M-m-m, a pretty big job for one 
of your age, I'd say.” 

“Say, what do you take me for, a 
kid? I'll show you I can do it.” 


* * * 


JANET 
¢¢ PT OTS and lots of times I feel 
L just like kicking and scream- 
ing and bumping my head and 
sometimes I do it, too.” Janet made 
this confession to Miss Doe early in 
November. Miss Doe had called in 
Janet’s home, met her minister- 
father who had his study in the 
home and had to be protected from 
noise; her anxious, fluttery mother 
who devoted her life to protecting 


Father from noise, and her model 
younger sister who never felt im- 
pelled to make noise. She under- 
stood Janet’s impulse. 

The next windy day she invited 
Janet to go with her for a hike along 
the shore of the lake. She noted the 
abandonment of the child’s body to 
the struggle with the wind, how her 
movements synchronized with the 
rhythm and tempo of wind and 
waves, making her one with them. 
Back in the empty schoolroom Miss 
Doe put on a Wagner record and 
withdrew, leaving Janet alone. Half 
an hour later she reentered to find 
the child dancing with spontaneity 
and abandon. “Oh, I love it. It 
makes me feel good!” Janet cried. 

The next day Miss Doe persuaded 
the physical education teacher to 
include natural dancing in her pro- 
gram. An outing club was organ- 
ized to provide opportunity for vig- 
orous, outdoor activities that would, 
in turn, stimulate the kinesthetic 
sensations that are the makings of 
the dance. A studio was fixed up 
in the attic to provide opportunity 
for spontaneous response to these 
sensations when the spirit moved. 

Six months later Janet confided to 
Miss Doe, “I am so happy that | 
just have to dance and sing. I never 
feel like a temper tantrum any more. 
It’s funny what used to make me 
feel that way so much.” 


Three children drifting toward 
unhappy, disagreeable adulthoods 


changed in spite of their likeness 
to father’s Uncle Jabez or mother’s 
Grandfather Pickering or to father 
and mother themselves! They were 
able to change because the traits that 
made them disagreeable and un- 
happy were not the only behavior 
tendencies they had inherited. A 
wide range of finer tendencies was 
latent, waiting only to be developed. 
Miss Doe created an environment 
that developed the desirable traits 
and let the undesirable ones lapse 
into latency. How fortunate for 
these three and all who would ever 
have to live with them that Miss 
Doe knew how to create such an 
environment! 

Each of us is what he is because 
of the kind of interaction there has 
been between himself and his envi- 
ronment. Change the nature of that 
interaction and we change the nature 


of the child. 
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County Superintendent 


N THE basis of my experience 

as a county superintendent 
and from general observation and 
critical reading of literature in the 
field, I compiled a list of pertinent 
questions relating to the general 
status of the county superintendent 
as part of a master’s thesis.* This 
question list was sent to 68 county 
superintendents of South Dakota. 
Sixty-seven of the 68 county super- 
intendents, or 98.5 per cent, re- 
sponded. 

The information contained in the 
replies was compiled and tabulated 
under five major divisions: (1) per- 
sonal data; (2) administrative costs; 
(3) supervision; (4) professional 
training and certification; (5) edu- 
cational experience. All the data 
were summarized into totals, me- 
dians, averages and_ percentages 
whenever possible. The inferences 
and interpretations of the results of 


the final tabulation of these lists 
form the basic material for this 
thesis. 


General Statistical Data 
All the findings and results here 


given are based on the returns from 
the 67 county superintendents of 
South Dakota. Their average age is 
38.6 years. Fifty-one, or 76.1 per 
cent, of them are women. Thirty- 
three, or 49.2 per cent, are married. 
The husbands and wives of 13, or 
39.3 per cent, of this group are en- 
gaged in a business or profession. 
All but five, or 92.5 per cent, of the 
present superintendents were en- 
gaged in educational work at the 
time of their election. The average 
number of years served as county 
superintendent up to June 1, 1941, 
is 4.3. 

The salaries of the county super- 
intendents are fixed by law accord- 
ing to population of the county and 
the average for the last fiscal year 
was $1361.46; mileage expenses aver- 
aged $256.13. The city superintend- 
ents in the same county seat towns 
have an average salary of $2376.34. 


*DeBoer, Lee: The Status of the County 
Superintendent in South Dakota. Unpublished 
Master of Arts thesis, Colorado State College 
of Education, June 1941. 
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His Status in South Dakota 


LEE DeBOER 


Registrar, Southern State Normal School, Springfield, S. D. 


The various counties spent an 
average of $1873.93 for textbooks, 
$664.03 for office expense, $278.98 
for library books, $234.16 for institute 
purposes and $72.09 for use as a con- 
test fund. Thirty-nine counties, or 
58.2 per cent, have full-time deputies 
who receive an average annual salary 
of $879.02. Twenty-four counties 
hire clerks when extra help is needed 
and this averages $341.56 per year 
for the 24 counties. Thirty-eight, or 
56.7 per cent, of the superintendents 
employ final examination boards or 
correctors, who receive an average of 
$78.92 for the week’s work. 

There are 4041 rural teachers un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
county superintendents, an average 
of 60.3 teachers per county. All rural 
schools employ only one teacher ex- 
cept 70, which have two teachers. 

That the time given to supervision 
by county superintendents is in- 
adequate is evidenced by the follow- 
ing data: 

The average number of visitations 
per school is 2.3 times per year with 
an average stay in each school of a 
little more than two hours. All but 
three, or 95.5 per cent, require teach- 
ers to keep lesson plans; 20, or 29.8 
per cent, of the superintendents 
teach demonstration classes, and 92.5 
per cent talk to the school children 
as a group. Fifty-one, or 76.1 per 
cent, send supervisory suggestions in 
regular school bulletins and 44.7 per 
cent try to bring about consolidation 
of schools. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the coun- 
ties have teacher visiting days, 1... 
the teachers visit one another during 
regular session. Circulating libraries 
are maintained by 65.6 per cent of 
the counties. Teachers are called in 
for teachers’ meetings on an average 
of 2.7 times each school year. Thirty- 
nine counties have full-time deputies 
and 21 have part-time assistants. 

As for professional training and 
certification, all county superintend- 


ents have completed the work of 
high school and of two years of col- 
lege because that is the minimum 
requirement for the office. The aver- 
age number of years in college is 
three. Twenty-two, or 32.8 per cent, 
hold a degree. Of these, four have 
a master’s degree and one has a 
Ph.D. More than half, or 52.2 per 
cent, have attended college since be- 
coming county superintendents. 

Forty-five, or 67.1 per cent, hold 
state general certificates, which are 
granted on completion of two years 
of teacher-training college work. 
Twenty-two, or 32.8 per cent, now 
hold high school permanent certif- 
icates. 


Teaching Background 


The educational experience of the 
county superintendents is as follows: 
Sixty-three, or 94.0 per cent, of the 
superintendents have taught in rural 
schools for an average of 6.1 years; 
44, or 65.6 per cent, have had 5.4 
years’ experience as elementary grade 
school teachers. Eight, or 11.9 per 
cent, served as elementary school 
principals for an average of 3.7 years; 
18, or 26.8 per cent, taught in high 
school for 5.4 years before serving 
as county superintendents. Fewer 
superintendents have had experience 
as high school principals. Thirteen, 
or 19.4 per cent, have taught an aver- 
age of 3.3 years. Eight, or 11.9 per 
cent, held the position of superin- 
tendent of a high school for an aver- 
age of 5.6 years. 

The results of the nonpolitical elec- 
tion and the elimination of the two 
term limit show a definite trend to- 
ward longer tenure for the county 
superintendents in South Dakota. In 
1936 the turnover for county super- 
intendents was 43.2 per cent. In 1938, 
the first year that the law was in 
operation, the percentage of turnover 
was 16.2 and in 1940, 15, or 22.3 per 
cent, of the superintendents were 
new to the office. 
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An attractive group of first graders in this modern school in Greenhills, Ohio. 


Both photographs from 


the files of the Farm Security Administration. 


The Plight of 
Small Schools 


RISON SWETT MARDEN 

once propounded a series of 
questions that are difficult for school- 
men to answer, particularly those 
who must work in communities far 
removed from industrial or univer- 
sity centers. Said he: “Are you dis- 
satisfied with today’s success? It is 
the harvest from yesterday’s sowing. 
Do you dream of a golden morrow? 
You will reap what you are sowing 
today. You get out of life just what 
you are sowing today.” 

While it has often been said that 
it is in the small communities that 
education is at its best, the teacher’s 
job thefe is replete with dissatisfac- 
tions. For some unaccountable rea- 
son, proximity to large industrial 
centers makes it possible to provide 
better educational facilities. Boys and 
girls whose parents have taken up 
residence in metropolitan areas have 
access to libraries, museums, lyceum 
series and recreational programs that 
for all practical purposes are denied 
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to others who live in rural districts. 
Taxation of the great industrial 
plants makes available to the local 
boards of education vast sums of 
money and the net result is, or should 
be, a more complete educational pro- 
gram. The irony of the situation lies 
in the fact that it is the boys and 
girls themselves who in the one case 
are the beneficiaries and in the other, 
the losers. 

This is not intended to be a treatise 
based upon the sour grapes theme. 
On the contrary, it is a plea for the 
more equal distribution of educa- 
tional advantages throughout the 
country. Why should Bobbie Smith 
who lives in Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
or Hibbing, Minn., be permitted to 
attend schools that are complete with 
such up-to-date pieces of equipment 
as intercommunication systems, 
radios in every classroom, recording 
devices and film programs, while 
Tommy Brown, whose post office 
address is Seven Forks or Smith’s 


RANDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, High School, Iron River, Mich. 


Crossing, is denied all but the barest 
essentials? 

True, some rural schools have some 
modern equipment, but it is paid for 
through candy sales, parent-teacher 
association assistance or some other 
lame duck method, never by direct 
board of education appropriation. 
Meanwhile, teachers and pupils are 
plugging along doing the best they 
can with what they have. Years later 
these boys and girls must compete 
for jobs with those who attended in- 
stitutions located in wealthier dis- 
tricts. 

The quality of instruction and in- 
structors is, as a general rule, propor- 
tionate to what can be paid in salary. 
Pupils enter and leave many rural 
school systems without having had a 
single teacher who has taught else- 
where. To put it another way, the 
salary schedule makes it necessary 
to employ inexperienced teachers, 
lacking background, tact and good 
judgment. 

Undoubtedly, many administrators 
prefer a teacher who has just been 
graduated from the university be- 
cause he can be trained to meet the 
requirements of the local system. 
This sounds ideal, but, unfortunately, 
the “idealness” ends there. After a 
teacher has taught three or four 
years, during which time he has 
built up a reserve of self-confidence, 
he begins to look toward greener 
pastures. 

During his stay in the small com- 
munity, hemmed in by its isolation, 
the teacher has missed the luxuries of 
the university and it is, therefore, only 
natural for him to place his applica- 
tion in the large cities that most 
nearly approximate the college town 
in their offerings. These include op- 
portunities to see and hear outstand- 
ing personalities on the lecture plat- 
form, to attend the theater and opera, 
to hear outstanding concerts and 
radio programs and to visit museums 
and libraries. He does not always 

Perhaps a picture of a typical small 
community, such as that presented 
in Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” 
might make my point clearer. The 
obtain employment in the city but, 
until he does, his heart is not in his 
work. Again, the child is the inev- 


itable loser. 
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The obvious disad- 
vantages of the 
“little red school- 
house” are _ con- 
veniently forgotten 
by the poets who 
sing of it, but the 
teachers and pu- 
pils have no 
chance to forget. 
This building is 
in Crossville, Tenn. 


supporting industry of the town is 
iron. That, in itself, determines the 
type of people who make up its pop- 
ulation, which is approximately 5000. 
Many homes are necessarily within 
the shadow of the mine’s shafthouse 
and stockpile. Roads, while much im- 
proved over those of only a decade 
ago, are by no means comparable 
with the concrete thoroughfares of 
Detroit or San Francisco. There are 
the usual small churches, too many 
for any one of them really to thrive 
or to pay a stipend that attracts a 
well-trained minister. Other than its 
one movie house, there is no other 
source of contact with the outside 
world except the family radio, news- 
paper or an occasional lyceum num- 
ber sponsored by the high school or 
women’s club. 

Only during vacation periods does 
the small town teacher have an op- 
portunity to renew his contacts with 
the better things of life. Distance 
from the urban centers is too great 
and, therefore, makes visits to the 
city prohibitive financially. 

To some teachers none of these so- 
called disadvantages is bothersome. 
There are those who prefer to be 
away from the larger cities. Unac- 
customed to anything better, they 
fail to realize that their very lack of 
desire for the better things of life 
not only reacts to their own detri- 
ment but also retards the full devel- 
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opment of those whom they are hired 
to teach. 

What it the solution to the difh- 
culty? On first thought the answer 
might be federal aid to education, 
distributed in such a manner that 
the small towns and villages can be 
provided with educational equipment 
and faculties that equal those of the 
industrial centers. If that is a remote 
possibility, then the answer is greater 
state aid. It is no secret in the mid- 
dle western states that the large cities 
succeed in getting the lion’s share of 
monies available for schools. Perhaps 
this is due to powerful lobbies, but 
it can more probably be attributed 
to the lethargy or lack of organiza- 
tion of small schools. School teach- 
ers’ salaries in the average small 
American town are atrociously low. 
Miners, mechanics and salesmen— 
none of them with more than a high 
school diploma—all receive a larger 
annual salary than does the teacher. 
Part of this is due to a two months’ 
forced summer vacation for which a 
teacher receives no pay. 

The second answer to an admit- 
tedly bad educational setup should 
be a campaign to place education in 
a more popular light. Legislative 
groups, without any prodding what- 
soever, fight to the last ditch for more 
and better roads, but when school 
aid is being considered the watch- 
word is economy! The need today 
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is for leaders in political life to rub 
shoulders with the classroom teacher, 
appreciating the job he is trying to 
do. No one can do good work with- 
out equipment; then let us provide 
it! Every artisan needs to be encour- 
aged to improve himself; then let us 
provide modest bonuses for advanced 
preparation. Without these things 
mediocrity is the inevitable result. 
The tragedy of it all is, I repeat, 
that it is our boys and girls who 
must suffer in their preparation for 
present day life. Education is the 
biggest business in the United States. 
Let us conduct it accordingly! 
Marden’s book from which the 
opening quotation was taken has as 
its second title “Success Under Diff- 
culties,” and that phrase aptly de- 
scribes the present situation in the 
vast majority of America’s smaller 
city schools. Where a successful pro- 
gram of education is underway, it is 
largely to the credit of a self-sacrific- 
ing administration and _ teaching 
force. Definitely, we are dissatisfied 
with today’s achievements. Time was 
when education was perhaps prop- 
erly confined to the three R’s. The 
demands of 1942 are indisputably 
larger. Are they to be met? In the 
midst of our preparations for the de- 
fense of our material world, let it 
not be said that the education of 
tomorrow’s citizens must not come 
in for its full share of support. 
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Youth and the Future 
Final Report of Six Year A.Y.C. Study 


cc ATIONAL = survival and 

progress look inevitably to 
the future and must be concerned 
primarily with the young people who 
will be the America of the future. 
If our democracy is to continue, it 
is the young, especialiy, who must 
have a true conception of democracy, 
of its moral basis and of the results 
that attend its successful operation. 
To them democracy must seem to be 
worth every sacrifice and to offer the 
brightest opportunities for happiness 
and the good life.” 

Thus, the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education keynotes its final compre- 
hensive report, released in January 
after six years of thorough study 
and deliberation. 

Specific recommendations for ac- 
tion are made with regard to em- 
ployment, education, recreation and 
health for young people. Stressing 
the necessity of federal aid to the 
states for general education and of 
state aid to local school districts, the 
report states: 

“Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity should be regarded realisti- 
cally, not as charity from wealthy 
cities and states to their poorer breth- 
ren but as a necessary provision for 
national security. The children born 
on poor land are as much citizens 
as those born in richer areas. Their 
obligations of citizenship as adults 
will be the same and their need for 
adequate preparation, as great. Their 
education is national concern which 
is in no way lessened because they 
happened to be born where real 
estate is of low assessed value.” 

Presenting the view of a complete 
local public school system embracing 
every grade from kindergarten 
through junior college, the commis- 
sion says: 

“In looking to the future we 
should think in terms of a unified 
public school system, beginning with 
such provision for nursery schools 
and kindergartens as may be possible 
and continuing without special break 
through the fourteenth grade. 
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It is the duty of every com- 
munity to utilize all its 
resources in the training 
of the citizens of tomorrow 





“At present, for most American 
youth who wish to continue their 
schooling through the complete sec- 
ondary period, it is necessary to leave 
home after the completion of grade 
12 in a four year high school and 
to attend a lower division of some 
college or university. This is finan- 
cially prohibitive for many capable 
young people and, furthermore, con- 
stitutes an indefensible break in the 
organization of secondary education. 

“For the purpose of making the 
final years of secondary education 
accessible to all youths who want 
them and whose records promise that 
they will put them to good use for 
individual and social benefit, the 
commission recommends that public 
junior colleges and technical insti- 
tutes be added to the local school 
systems in every state. These insti- 
tutions should be created in suff- 
cient numbers to be accessible to all 
qualified youth, so far as possible 
without the necessity of incurring the 
financial burdens attendant upon 
moving their residence from their 
parental homes. 

“As a matter of principle, the com- 
mission believes that no junior col- 
lege operated as a part of a public 
school system should charge tuition 
fees unless at the same time it makes 
sufficient provision for wage employ- 
ment to enable any qualified student 
to earn his tuition. Furthermore, if 
this principle is accepted, the com- 
mission believes that all pupils in 
such _ tuition-charging institutions 
should be required to earn personally 
at least a part of their tuition, in 
order that financial distinctions 
among pupils may be minimized and 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
Specialist in School Law 


that all may have a desirable form of 
experience.” 

The health of America’s children 
and young people comes in for much 
attention. “Putting the school lunch 
program on a universal basis for all 
children in all schools should be re- 
garded as an essential step for health 
education, as well as for the imme- 
diate nutrition requirements of the 
children. As a means of carrying on 
the learning process, no amount of 
classroom instruction about new and 
unaccustomed foods is a substitute 
for eating them. 

“One of the greatest obstacles to 
improving the dietary habits of mil- 
lions of Americans results from the 
simple fact that most people dislike 
experimentation with unfamiliar 
foods. Children share in full measure 
the food prejudices of their parents. 
Over a period of time, however, 
the most stubborn food prejudices are 
likely to yield when confronted with 
actual foods that are attractively pre- 
sented as parts of well-cooked meals.” 

Putting its finger on the crux of 
the whole problem, the commission 
concludes: “No single institution, 
new or old, will be able in itself to 
provide a complete program for 
youth in the coming years. An ade- 
quate program will require from all 
a continuous willingness to pioneer 
new services and to experiment with 
new cooperative relationships. 
Broadly representative conferences 
and other planning activities which 
cut across professional and agency 
lines will, therefore, continue to be 
of major importance at local, state 
and national levels. 

“We need a rebirth of the frontier 
spirit of self-reliance in every corner 
of America. Every community has 
some resources for youth that are not 
being fully utilized. They may not 
be adequate, they may need supple- 
mentation but, first of all, every com- 
munity has the responsibility of see- 
ing to it that its own resources are 
used effectively and to the full.” 
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For Better Remedial Programs 


Assembly-Line Technics Cause Failures 


HEN you discover that your 

1941 car just won’t go more 
than 40 miles an hour down hill with 
the throttle wide open, you know 
that something is the matter with it. 
You take it to a mechanic and he 
agrees that your car is not delivering 
the power you have a right to expect 
from it. After determining, by cer- 
tain dynamometer tests, just why the 
performance is below par, the me- 
chanic tells you how the difficulties 
may be remedied and how much it 
should cost. Then, if you think it is 
worth the money, you have the work 
done, pay for it and proceed to the 
nearest hill to see if the car performs 
as it should. If it doesn’t, you start 
all over again. 

The whole procedure hinges on 
your insistence that a 1941 car, espe- 
cially your 1941 car, should go more 
than 40 miles per hour down hill 
with the throttle wide open. 

Pursuing the analogy further, let 
us suppose that you are now the 
owner of a 1921 instead of a 1941 
car. Maybe you inherited it or may- 
be you bought it after you wrecked 
your other car trying to drive down 
hill with the throttle open, or maybe 
you were merely caught in the midst 
of the cost of living increases with 
your salary schedule down. At any 
rate, you suddenly discover that your 
1921 model won’t go even 40 miles 
an hour down hill with the throttle 
wide open. You rush off again as 
fast as your four cylinders will take 
you to the mechanic who did so well 
in restoring power to your 1941 
model. Once again, the dynamometer 
tests are applied. This time, how- 
ever, the mechanic reports, “I’m 
sorry, but your car is in perfect work- 
ing order. It is delivering its full 20 
horsepower. There is really nothing 
we could do to make it work better.” 

“But,” you insist, “you fixed my 
other car so that it would do 75.” 

“Yes, and if you had had a Super- 
Duper Special,” the wrench and 
grease wizard replies, “I could have 
made it do 100 or better. It all de- 
pends on what I have to start with. 
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A. J. FOY CROSS 


Director of Instruction, Omaha Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


O.P.S. Analysis Chart 
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1 | 17-11 | 12-8 | 18-0 _ 
2 | 16-9 | 13-7 | 18-0 
3 | 16-5 | 12-9 | 16-8 
4 | 16-3 | 13-1 | 15-2 
5 | 16-2 | 13-3 | 18-0 
6 | 15-8 | le-4 | 16-8 
7 | 15-8 | 14-6 | 17-4 
@ | 15-7 | 14-7 | 14-1 
9 | 15-5 | 13-1 | 18-0 
10 | 15-4 | 13-7 | 18-0 __ 
11 | 15-3 | 12-7 | 14-8 
12 | 15-3 | 13-5 | 15-6 
13 | 15-2 | 13-9 | 16-0 
14 | 15-1 | 14-7 | 16-6 
15 | 14-11 | 13-4 | 16-4 
16 | 14-10 | 13-0 | 16-6 
17 | 14-9 | 13-2 | 16-6 
18 | 14-8 | 13-10 | 15-0 
19 | 14-7 | 13-6 | 14-2 
20 | 14-7 | 14-1 | 16-6 
21 | 14-7 | 13-5 | 14-10 
22 | 14-6 | 13-10 | 14-10 
23 | 14-6 | 14-1 | 15-8 
24 | 14-6 | 13-4 | 18-0 
25 | 14-6 | 13-4 | 16-2 
26 | 14-5 | 14-3 | 15-2 
27 | 14-3 | 13-4 | 15-8 
28 | 14-3 | 13-5 | 13-2 
29 | 14-2 | 14-3 )] 16-11 
30 | 13-10 | 13-11 | 13-6 
“31 | 13-10 [ 13-6 [| 13-2 
32 | 13-9 | 13-1 | 16-1 
33 | 13-9 | 13-8 | 14-6 
34 | 13-9 | 13-11 | 13-1 
35 | 13-8 | 14-8 | 15-2 
36 | 13-7 | 13-8 | 14-0 
37 | 13-3 | 13-8 | 13-7 - 
36 | 13-3 | 14-3 | 14-0 _ 
39 | 13-3. | 14-4 | 15-8 
“40 | 13-2 | 14-6 | 12-10 
“41 [| 12-11 [13-6 [ 14-1 
42 |_12-10 | 15-6 | 14-6 
“43 | 12-9 [13-9 | 10-6 
44 | 12-3 | 13-10 | 12-6 








I can make a car do what it was built 
to do, but I can’t make a four cylin- 
der jalopy perform like a sixteen 
cylinder limousine.” 

Not infrequently we discover 
teachers who are striving hard in the 
name of a remedial program to get 
100 horsepower performance out of 
50 horsepower engines. Almost as 
often we find the same teachers com- 
placently accepting 100 horsepower 
performance from engines built to 
deliver 150 horsepower with ease. As 
is the case with you and your two 
cars, the aim of such teachers seems 
to be a desired standard performance, 
most probably the grade standard or 
norm. 

It would be well for us to adopt 
the ambitious, yet cautious, attitude 
of the automobile mechanic as we 
view the matter of diagnostic and 
remedial teaching. If we would care- 
fully size up each child’s potentiali- 
ties before we set, or allow him to 
set, his goal of performance, we 
could eliminate many so-called pupil 
failures, which are so obviously fail- 
ures of teachers to do what they set 
out to do—to teach so that every 
child is up to standard. 

Teachers have been more inclined, 
however, to do what they have 
proudly called remedial teaching and 
what has been, in fact, individualized 
pressure on below-average pupils to 
get them to do average work. Diag- 
nostic work has too frequently been 
merely an achievement analysis or an 
attempt to determine where the 
pupil’s achievement fails to match to 
a functional degree the standards of 
the grade in which the pupil finds 
himself. 

Diagnosis in teaching should mean 
that our teaching procedures are 
based upon a critical study of the in- 
dividual children in our classes and 
of their individual growth needs. 

Remedial procedures should be 
those activities that are necessary to 
establish good individual growth pat- 
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terns in children who, for any rea- 
son, show abnormal deviations from 
their individual good growth poten- 
tialities. 

Let us, without overemphasizing 
the place of the three R’s in educa- 
tion, apply these definitions to actual 
problems in teaching the integrative 
skills. Let us look at the accompany- 
ing chart. This chart, one section of 
the O.P.S. Analysis Chart, represents 
one of the preliminary steps in diag- 
nostic teaching of the three R’s. Here, 
the teacher, by the use of standard- 
ized tests, has confirmed her suspi- 
cions that there were wide deviations 
in the individual abilities of her 
pupils. Before making a diagnosis, 
such confirmations and other known 
facts about each individual growth 
pattern must be brought together for 
critical study. 

Suppose for a minute that we were 
forced to make our diagnosis from 
just what we see in the last two col- 
umns of this chart. Careful study of 
these data would no doubt lead us 
to conclude that certain pupils with 


reading ages below, shall we say, 
thirteen years and six months were 
showing abnormal tendencies in 
reading and were consequently in 
need of whatever remedial help we 
might give. 

What if we were to throw in just 
a few more facts before we make 
our diagnosis? Add to the data for 
our critical analysis the figures from 
column 1. Now our diagnosis be- 
comes decidedly different. We read- 
ily see now that some of these chil- 
dren who we had supposed to be 
remedial reading cases are actually 
doing as much or more than could 
be expected of them. 

With the study of these essential 
additional data we discover that such 
pupils as Nos. 4, 8, 28 and 43, already 
on widely separated reading levels, 
are probably in need of extra help 
in reading. These are the pupils who 
seem not to be reading as well as 
they should. They are probably in 
need of our remedial procedures. 

Diagnosis comes to mean to us, 
then, something that should result 





What About Faculty Meetings? ~. 


N. E. KULLMAN Jr. 


Principal, Ludlowville High School, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


ERSONAL dissatisfaction with 

certain aspects of faculty meet- 
ings, coupled with the curiosity to 
know how other members of the 
teaching profession regarded these 
meetings, recently led me to investi- 
gate the subject. A preliminary study 
of data obtained from principals and 
teachers concerning faculty meetings 
conducted in four schools of Tomp 
kins County, New York, yielded sev- 
eral suggestions for improvement. 

It is well to mention that 69 of 
the 70 teachers reporting in the study 
were in favor of faculty meetings and 
each one mentioned several values 
received from them. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the sugges- 
tions wére offered as constructive 
criticism. 

Some of the suggestions were as 
follows: (1) On certain occasions, 
depending upon the nature of the 
topic for study, elementary and sec 
ondary school teachers should hold 
separate meetings. (2) People who 
take part in the meetings should be 
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required to “stick to the subject” 
instead of rambling on about per- 
sonal experiences that may or may 
not pertain to the immediate prob- 
lem. (3) A “stimulator,” or bulletin 
on the subject of discussion, is n-ces- 
sary to ensure a strict adherence to 
the business at hand. (4) Outside 
speakers are desirable to stimulate 
interest and to give new information. 

The study also revealed that teach- 
ers desire more responsibility for the 
meetings; that less discussion of rou- 
tine and better planning wou!d make 
meetings more attractive to the par- 
ticipant, and that more educational 
problems are studied when teachers 
participate actively in the meetings. 
All of the teachers queried empha- 
sized the social value of the meet- 
ings and the corresponding result of 
greater cooperation. 

These findings apply only to the 
meetings in the schools studied but 
the results were so consistent that 
these proposals may have an applica- 
tion to other faculty meetings. 


only from the most careful study of 
all factors concerned, with careful 
recognition of the maximum capacity 
of the individual child. If we were 
to add to the data on this chart sig- 
nificant information from individual 
cumulative records, we might alter 
once again our diagnosis of the prob- 
lems presented by this class. 

One might add to the story of the 
two cars the testimony of any good 
mechanic or engineer that we do not 
get maximum efficiency from our car 
by straining the engine to deliver its 
maximum power. This maximum 
level operation usually results in un- 
due wear and consequent repair 
costs. Somewhere under maximum 
power output there is an efficiency 
speed, a point at which the engine 
operates with power but without un- 
due strain or excessive fuel consump- 
tion. 

So it is with the growth of chil- 
dren. Like engines, their efficiency 
level is somewhere near but some- 
what under their maximum capacity 
level. A child’s efficiency level can 
easily be a “comfort level” of per- 
formance; his maximum capacity 
level seldom is. Continuous oper- 
ation at the maximum capacity 
level of performance is likely, as in 
the case of the engines, to bring 
about the need for costly repairs. 

Let us, for example, keep child-en 
reading on an efficiency level that 
will assure maximum good perform- 
ance and, at the same time, keep 
high the motivating interest and 
feelings of success in reading; those 
are the two factors in reading that 
can do much to cut down the “re- 
pair” costs. Many remedial cases are 
created and many times an other- 
wise careful remedial procedure is 
rendered ineffective by the failure of 
teachers to recognize the efficiency 
level in pupil performance. 

Does not all this individual analy- 
sis, diagnosis and adjustment take a 
lot of time? Yes, it does, and such 
teaching is distinctly harder than the 
more traditional schoolroom practice. 
Not only is it harder, but it calls for 
more skill on the part of the teacher. 
No one will deny that regimentation 
and assembly line technics are 
cheaper in time and money. As long 
as American democracy calls for in- 
dividualism, and we hope that means 
forever, we shall have to drop assem- 
bly line technics in education. 
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A.A.S.A. Convention Program 


Saturday, February 21 

All Day—Registration and exhibits in 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium. 

2 p. m.—Joint Conference on Teacher 
Education. 

4 p. m—‘The People’s Platform,” 
CBS broadcast from San Francisco; Ly- 
man Bryson, moderator. 

8 p. m.—National Society for the 
Study of Education, presenting yearbook 
on “Philosophies of Education.” 


Sunday, February 22 

3:30 p. m., Vesper Service, Section A— 
President W. Howard Pillsbury presid- 
ing. Music by a cappella choir and or- 
chestra, San Francisco State College, 
William E. Knuth, director. Address, 
“Priorities for Educators,” Bruce Baxter, 
bishop, Portland area, Methodist Church. 

Vesper Service, Section B—Supt. Mil- 
ton C. Potter, Milwaukee, presiding. 
Music by a cappella choir, Humboldt 
State College, Arcata, Calif., Edmund V. 
Jeffers, director, and string quartet, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif., Hor- 
ace I. Brown, director. Address, “Spirit- 
ual Values in Education,” Supt. Willis 
A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

7:40 and 9:10 p. m—Concert of Pan- 
American Music. 


Monday, February 23 
9 a. m., Education and Government— 
“Education for a Free People,” Frederick 
M. Hunter, chancellor, State System of 
Higher Education, University of Oregon. 
“The Contribution of Education to the 


Winning of the War,” George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


“The Rdle of the Schools in the 
Present Emergency,” Supt. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Philadelphia. 

2:30 p. m., Discussion Groups—“Pro- 
moting Health in Schools Through the 
Implementation of Procedures Presented 
in the 1942 Yearbook,’ Supt. W. J. 
Hamilton, Oak Park, IIl. 

“Character Education,” 
E. Weglein, Oak Park, Il. 

“Adjustment of Rural Schools to Pres- 
ent Needs,” Frank W. Cyr, Teachers 
College, Columbia: University. 

“School Equipment and Supplies,” 
Supt. Homer W. Anderson, St. Louis. 

“Parent Education,” Gertrude Laws, 
Director of Education for Women, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

“School Problems in Defense Boom 
Cities,” Supt. H. M. Corning, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Supt. David 
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“The School Library,” Supt. S. M. 
Stouffer, Wilmington, Del. 

“Planning the Curriculum for the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth School 
Years,” Supt. John A. Sexson, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

“Guidance for Men Returning From 
Service After the War,” Supt. Vierling 
Kersey, Los Angeles. 

“The Guidance Program and Occupa- 
tional Adjustment,” Supt. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, Houston, Texas. 

7:30 and 9:15 p. m—Patriotic Re- 


view: “Listen, Mr. Speaker.” 


Tuesday, February 24 


9 a. m., Morale Building—“In Brit- 
ain,” Sir Gerald Campbell, director-gen- 
eral, British Information Services, New 
York. 

“In America,” Rabbi Abba 
Silver, The Temple, Cleveland. 

“In Our Schools and Colleges,” John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

2:30 p. m., Discussion Groups—“Vi- 
talizing Health Education,’ Bernice 
Moss, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Schools and Religious Education,” 
Supt. Merle J. Abbett, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“Carrying the School Into the Com- 
munity,” Supt. Stanley H. Rolfe, New- 
ark, N. J. 

“Adult Civic Education,” Supt. Frank 
A. Henderson, Santa Ana, Calif. 

“Supervision in Relation to School Ad- 
ministration,” Asst. Supt. Lowell P. 
Goodrich, Milwaukee. 

“How Can the School Develop Demo- 
cratic Attitudes?” Asst. Supt. John J. 
Loftus, New York, N. Y. 

“The Schools and Radio,” Kenneth C. 
Ray, state director of education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“Financing the Schools,’ Supt. Emer- 
son H. Landis, Dayton, Ohio. 

“The Integration of Vocational Edu- 
cation With General Education,” Supt. 
J. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Ark. 

“Gifted Children,” Supt. Ernest R. 
Caverly, Brookline, Mass. 

8 p. m.—Associated Exhibitors’ Pro- 
gram. 


Hillel 


Wednesday, February 25 


9 a. m., Section A: “Health in 
Schools,” the 1942 Yearbook—“Health 
and National Defense,” Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president, Stanford University, 
Calif. 


“Health and the Home,” Mrs. Willie 
Snow Ethridge, author, Louisville, Ky. 

Panel Discussion—Health in Schools. 

Section B: “School of the Air of the 
Americas” —CBS broadcast from conven- 
tion hall. 


2:30 p. m., Discussion Groups— 
“School Health Education,” Charles C. 
Wilson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


“New Voter Preparation and Recog- 
nition,” Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 

“Current Problems in the Elementary 
Schools,” Supt. Worth McClure, Seattle. 

“The Evaluation and Selection of 
Textbooks,” Supt. W. W. Ankenbrand, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

“Vocational Training for Girls,’ Mil- 
dred Bray, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Carson City, Nevada. 

“The Development of Critical Think- 
ing in Secondary Education,’ Howard 
R. Anderson, Cornell University. 

“For These Americas,” Harold Benja- 
min, dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

“Education and Public Relations,” 
E. R. Van Kleeck, assistant state com- 
missioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 

“Juvenile Delinquency,” Supt. R. E. 
Dugdale, Portland, Ore. 

“Is Education Destined to Become a 
Federal Function?” Supt. H. Claude 
Hardy, White Plains, N. Y. 

“School Forums as a Community Proj- 
ect,” Supt. Newell D. McCombs, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“The Junior Red Cross,” Asst. Supt. 
Belle M. Ryan, Omaha, Neb. 

“Safety Education,” Supt. John E. 
Bryan, Birmingham, Ala. 

6 p. m.—College Dinners. 

8:15 p. m., America and the Far East 
—“China Today,” Chih-Tsing Feng, 
consul-general of the Republic of China. 

“The Japanese Menace,” Walter H. 
Judd. 


Chinese Program and Music. 


Thursday, February 26 


9 a. m., America’s Destiny—Report 
of Committee on Resolutions, Supt. 
James M. Spinning, Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman. 

“The Educational Outlook,” Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president, University of 
California. 

“Selective Service and the Schools,” 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director, Selec- 
tive Service System, Washington, D. C. 

1:30 p. m., Youth Programs for a Free 
People—Symposium: Supt. A. L. Threl- 
keld, Montclair, N. J., chairman. 
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Niles Elementary School, Niles, Calif. 





















Left: Exterior of the 
Niles Elementary 
School, which was 
completed in 1939. 
The plot plan be- 
.low shows pro- 
jected landscaping 
of the 5 acre tract 
on which the 
school is located. 
The landscaping 
was completed 
during the summer 
of 1941. The school 
district is located 
about 25 miles east 
of Oakland, Calif. 
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JOHN J. DONOVAN 
Architect, Berkeley, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Foundations, concrete. 


Superstructure, frame construction; 
steel columns and trusses for audi- 
torium skeleton. 

ROOF: Medium Cordova tile in color. 
WINDOWS: Awning type, wood sash. 
Sash in auditorium operated by re- 
mote controls. 

FLOORS: Auditorium and classrooms, 
maple. Arcade, concrete, colored 
cement finish with red tile base. 
WALLS: Auditorium, Philippine ma- 
hogany wainscot, 7 feet high. Toilets, 
colored tile wainscots. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT: <Audi- 


torium ceilings and walls, acoustical 
plaster. 

HEATING: Classrooms, direct radia- 
tion with radiators under windows. 
Thermostatic control. Auditorium, 
plenum recirculating system. 
LIGHTING: Auditorium, semidirect. 
Classrooms and corridors, direct. 
Athletic field, illuminated for night 
games. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: Program 
clocks and bells; telephone system. 
STAGE EQUIPMENT: Dimmers, bor- 
der lights, footlights, draperies, main 
curtain. 

COSTS: Per square foot, $5.71; per 
cubic foot, $0.23. Volume, 788,850 
cubic feet. 
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Above: The auditorium has a7 foot 
wainscoting of Philippine mahog- 
any. It is heated by a plenum 
recirculating system. Windows 
are operated by remote controls. 
Left: Seventh and eighth grade 
classrooms are of the traditional 
type with cloakrooms at the rear. 
Walls between classrooms and 
cloakrooms are 7 feet high. Below: 
First to sixth grade classrooms are 
of the activity type and are fur- 
nished with movable equipment. 





Home Economics Building, Modesto, 
ARTHUR G. ATKINSON 


Architect and Structural Engineer 


J. H. BRADLEY 


Superintendent of Schools 


Top: Exterior of the $80,000 home economics build- 
ing recently completed on the campus of Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, Calif. The building is of 
earthquake-resistant construction, with stucco 
exterior and metal tile roof. Huge solid wood 
beams are used for decoration. Hospitality rooms 
have fluorescent lighting. Above, left: The weav- 
ing laboratory. Above, right: Clothing laboratory. 
Right: A corner of the breakfast room and pantry. 
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A Coordinator Explains His Job 


Its Trials and Satisfactions 


¢¢ 7 T’S for you,” the secretary said 

and handed the telephone to 
me. When I hung up she guessed: 
“One of your boys?” 

“Yes, it was Bill. He has been 
offered that other job, and although 
it will pay less money than he is 
making, he realizes that the new job 
will afford a little better future. He 
wants to know what he should do 
about it.” 

Bill was one of my boys and al- 
though he has been graduated he 
still wants to be one of my boys. 
Yes, I have girls, too. You see I am 
a coordinator. 


Definition of a Coordinator 


A coordinator is the person in 
charge of a cooperative type of pro- 
gram that offers high school pupils 
the opportunity to work at the occu- 
pation they choose while they are 
still in school. It is done by obtaining 
the cooperation of school and busi- 
ness in a plan that is part work and 
part school and is often called “di- 
versified cooperative training” or the 
“diversified occupation course.” It 
sounds interesting, does it not? Per- 
haps you would like to be a coordi- 
nator. 

When the census taker asked my 
occupation and I told her “coordina- 
tor,” she raised her eyes for a second 
look and then wrote it down, mum- 
bling: “That’s the first one of those.” 

The author of an article on diversi- 
fied cooperative training told me he 
had received many letters from peo 
ple asking about the job of coordina 
tor. Let me give you a test. 

Could you tell whether Johnnie 
really wanted to be an automobile 
mechanic or was looking for an easy 
subject? Could you find jobs for 
25 or 50 boys and girls within thirty 
to sixty days? Could you find time 
to visit each one of them in their 
homes before placing them on a job? 
Could you sell the idea to your high 
school principal in such a way that 
he would allow you to rearrange the 
schedules of all the pupils you placed 
on jobs? 

Could you sell a new idea to 15 
or 20 leading businesses in your com- 
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munity? Could you persuade some 
one or two outstanding workers in 
each occupation to sit down with 
you long enough to work out a pro- 
gram of training to cover two years? 
Would you know how to find sev- 
eral practical textbooks on each occu- 
pation and could you spread “just 
enough” money over the purchase 
of books so that it would not be 
wasted? 

After you caught up with your 
work, could you organize a club in 
the group in order to teach pupils 
something about that side of life in 
a community? Could you keep them 
interested and working toward some 
worthy civic objective and prevent 
the club from becoming a social 
club? 

Do you think the school officials 
would allow you to have tables, 
chairs and extra bookcases in your 
related classroom in a school where 
only armchairs are supplied? 

Don’t forget, too, that you must 
make a talk to the P.-T.A. and to 
civic clubs because you need their 
cooperation. 

Labor unions, too, want to know 
about this new plan. They are en- 
titled to the information and will be 
boosters once they understand it. 

If an employer agreed to train a 
pupil, would you be able to tell 
whether he would really cooperate or 
was just looking for cheap labor? 

What would you do when Billy 
came in and said he didn’t like his 
job because they made him sweep 
every day? 

When a boy’s aunt called and said 
she didn’t like to have him work so 
many hours and would you please 
have his pay raised, would you know 
all the answers? 

You must remember tomorrow to 
tell a certain pupil to see his dentist 
because his employer said his teeth 
detracted from his appearance. 


Public Schools, Tampa, Fla. 


Bob’s employer said he thought 
Bob needed glasses because he could 
not see well enough to work on 
radios. The coordinator called his 
mother. Bob got the glasses and 
now, a year after graduation, Bob 
is a full-time employe with his train- 
ing agency. 

One employer said his pupil 
needed more soap and water. A visit 
to his home showed that facilities 
were lacking, so arrangements were 
made with a men’s club downtown 
to permit him to go there every day 
for a shower; the boy is doing fine. 

I called at a training agency to see 
a new pupil who had just been 
placed. When she said she was tired, 
I noticed she was using a chair that 
was totally unsuited for her work. 
The “special stenographer’s chair” 
did not fit and she did not know 
that it could be adjusted. The em- 
ployer was glad to help us adjust 
the chair. The pupil is happy and 
her employer says she is learning 


quickly. 
Fitting the Job to the Pupil 


Pupils go through certain stages. 
Almost every one is somewhat im- 
patient to get to the important 
things. I placed a boy in a bank 
and within a week he came to me 
and said, “I have learned everything 
in the mailing department. I want to 
move to some other department.” 
He got over that and now, three 
years after his graduation, he is still 
employed in the bank and not in 
the mailing department either. 

How would you handle the sit- 
uation when almost all of the appli- 
cants wanted “white collar” jobs but 
you knew the chance of their being 
able to find employment was much 
better in the trades? 

Would you know how many boys 
to train in radio repairing or auto- 


mobile mechanics? 
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If Bill came to school and re- 
ported that his firm had closed, could 
you get out and find another job for 
him? His schedule was rearranged 
three months ago and he cannot 
be graduated unless he works and 
gets his credits. He is a good worker 
and is not to blame for the failure 
of his training agency. 

What would you tell a girl who 
said on her application that her first 
choice of an occupation was to be 
a “social register”? That actually 
happened and I can prove it. 

If an employer complained that 
the girl in his office did not know 
how to use cosmetics wisely, would 
you be able to correct this com- 
plaint? 

Then, of course, there are the re- 
ports. You won't have to supply the 
school with any more information 
than any other teacher does! The 
state officials, too, must have reports 


because how else would they know 
what you are doing, and they are 
much interested. They would like 
you to let them know each month 
the number of individual training 
agencies, the different types of train- 
ing, the number of hours each pupil 
puts in on the job and in school; 
also, the cumulative totals of hours 
and earnings since the pupil entered 
the program. 

The school board is interested in 
the new type of training and once 
each year the federal Office of Edu- 
cation wants to know such things 
as: How many have entered the 
program? How many have been 
graduated? How many are em- 
ployed? What was the beginning 
wage of the graduates in each occu 
pation? 

After four years I am still keeping 
tab on the first class that was gradu- 
ated from my program and fewer 
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AREER Day at Medina High 

School, Medina, N. Y., was de- 
signed to stimulate and encourage 
intelligent choices for higher educa- 
tion in the academic, nursing, teacher 
training and business training fields. 
With little modification the plan ex- 
plained in this article might be used 
in any secondary school. 

In the early spring of the year a 
number of schools and colleges were 
invited to send representatives to the 
high school. Sixteen schools took 
advantage of this invitation. Mean- 
while, the director of guidance inter- 
viewed all the juniors and seniors to 
ascertain their future plans. On the 
basis of the information gained from 
these interviews, 170 pupils were 
scheduled for meetings with a repre- 
sentative from a school in the field of 
their interest. To lay the ground- 
work for intelligent questions and 
to allow the pupils to become gen- 
erally familiar with requirements, 
literature from all the participating 
schools was placed in a study room. 

The program began in the audi- 
torium with an introductory assem- 
bly. The president of the senior 
class presided over the introduction 
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of the representatives and explained 
the procedure to be followed. The 
prearranged conferences occupied the 
major part of the afternoon program. 
A few schools used local alumni as 
representatives when distance or 
changed plans made other arrange- 
ments impractical. At the close of 
the afternoon program, pupils from 
the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades were invited to participate 
by sharing in impromptu interviews 
and in the closing summary assem- 
bly, which was turned over to an 
open forum discussion. 

Career Day has operated for two 
years and present plans point to a 
continuation. The schools and col- 
leges have expressed a desire for it 
because they are able to make better 
selections in their admission pro- 
grams. Pupils have shown interest 
in a plan of guidance that offers a 
unique approach to their problems. 
Cases are available that show that 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
grade pupils have been able to make 
decisions that resulted in a saving 
of time because they were able to 
change schedules to avoid taking 
unnecessary courses. 





than 3 per cent are unaccounted for. 

Bill’s mother called to say: “Bill 
is now in Chicago. He has a good 
job with a communications com- 
pany. I don’t know what would 
have happened to him if it had not 
been for the training course. He is 
still one of your boys.” I'll make a 
note of that. 

I saw in today’s paper that one of 
the girls in the first graduating class 
is engaged to be married. That one 
is accounted for. 

Lucille’s father told me at church 
that she is still at the training agency 
and Frank called last week to say 
he was giving my name as reference 
for a bond. He is going to be a 
cashier. He said he would like to 
tell all high school pupils “what is 
good for them.” 

We had our annual employe- 
employer banquet recently. It was 
a great event. The seniors may have 
missed their senior class banquet but 
they were on hand for the banquet 
in honor of the man who gave them 
their chance to learn to do some use- 
ful work. They wore broad smiles 
when they stood up to introduce 
“my employer.” I heard one girl 
say: “Next to my Dad, I| think he 
is the grandest man ever.” 

The employers were beaming, too. 
Each one thought he had the best 
pupil in the class. One employer 
said his pupil at graduation “knew 
more about business than I did at 
30 years of age.” 

The newspaper was represented 
by a former pupil and another pupil, 
who is now assistant photographer, 
took pictures for his paper. One 
business man was there to tell us 
that he has trained eight boys in his 
business and has hired every one 
after graduation. 

By now you are beginning to see 
the pleasing side of being a coordi- 
nator. Who wouldn’t enjoy a ban- 
quet like that? Who wouldn’t get 
a kick out of having one of the boys 
call to tell of a promotion? They 
yell across the street to me; their 
parents call; the boys come to my 
home and bring their friends. 

The employers call and say: “Could 
you find me another young lady as 
efficient as this one? I don’t want 
to run an ad and be overrun. You 
just send me one.” 

You see, I like being a coordinator 
and I'll always have time to talk 
to one of my boys. 
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HE draft has been responsible 


for some statistical statements 
that are weird and some conclusions 
that are worse than weird. The prev- 
alent conclusion that the draft re- 
jections are somehow linked—in a 
manner unstated—to a lack of phys- 
ical exercise and a national disinter- 
est in athletics reaches an all-time 
low. I do not mean to condemn exer- 
cise, which is a pleasant, exhilarating 
and otherwise wholesome physical 
and mental experience, but to protest 
against the emphasis upon exercise 
as a physical panacea. 

One of the standard practices in 
public health prescribes that a care- 
ful and critical analysis of a situation 
or condition must precede any pre- 
ventive or corrective program. In 
medicine the comparable require- 
ment is that a careful examination 
and a diagnosis are the necessary 
preliminaries to treatment. 

Snap judgment is rarely correct 
and is never safe. Of course, the im- 
mediate response will be: “This is an 
emergency.” It is an emergency but, 
even so, a minute can be taken 
from the business of resolution-pass- 
ing to scan the reasons for the rejec- 
tions. To prove that a minute is long 
enough, here are the causes that are 
responsible for specific percentages of 
rejections: 
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Examining the 
teeth of school 
children has long 
been a favorite oc- 
cupation but little 
benefit seems to 
have resulted, in 
the light of Army 
statistics that show 
that dental defects 
lead all the rest as 
a cause for reject- 
ing draftees. 
Photograph by 
William M. Rittase. 
Opposite Page: 
Pupil in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., having 
his ears checked 
with an otoscope. 


Conditions Per Cent 


Dental defects 20.9 
Eye defects 13.7 
Cardiovascular diseases 10.6 
Hernia 7.1 
Venereal diseases 6.3 
Mental and nervous diseases 6.3 
Ear defects 4.6 
Foot defects 4.0 
Lung defects, including 

tuberculosis 2.9 
All others 24:5 


The first two causes account for 
more than one third of all the rejec- 
tions; the first four causes, more than 
one half of the total. 

“Deplorable” and “shocking” are 
the words most often used by those 
who record in newsprint _ their 
opinions about the disqualifications. 
Everyone deplores the situation but 
it is no shock to those who have 
spent any appreciable time in public 
health work. Physical defects, like 
great events, cast their shadows be- 
fore, long before, such a national 
inventory as the draft examinations. 
The important things that con- 
tributed to the nation’s physical un- 
fitness in 1917-18 were demonstrable 
among the school children of 1900. 
The conditions that have resulted in 
the present rejections were discern- 
ible among the school children 15 or 
20 years ago. They exist among fu- 
ture adults who are now in school. 


bailed . Al 
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Why should anyone have been 
startled because the dental rejections 
led the list and accounted for more 
than one fifth of the total? For some 
twenty years the teeth of school chil- 
dren have been examined and re- 
examined and the results have ap- 
peared in neat little tables. Each year 
the data have become more abundant 
and more “refined” until one gains 
the impression that in the great 
majority of communities the dental 
health program is limited to exami- 
nations and statistical indices. 

The fact that defects have been 
and are being found among 80 or 90 
per cent of school children appears 
to be accepted as a way of life. Per- 
haps that is why the Army was so 
conservative in asking for only 12 
usable teeth out of a possible 32. 

Approximately one seventh of the 
rejections were for eye defects. A re- 
port of the U. S. Public Health 
Service provides some interesting in- 
formation about this group. In 
Hagerstown and the surrounding 
Washington County, Maryland, the 
service had examined and recorded 
the defects found among school chil- 
dren during the years from 1922 to 
1928. Many of the same “children” 
were examined for the draft in 1940- 
41 so it was possible to analyze and 
compare the results of the first and 
second examinations. Forty-nine per 
cent of those who were rejected for 
Army service because of impaired 
vision had showed the same defect 
to a grave degree as school children. 
Their vision was half or less than 
half of that regarded as normal. 
When approximately 15 years had 
been added to their lives no spon- 
taneous correction of their visual 
defects had resulted. 

The value of this study is not 
limited to its historical picture. Those 
who would predict the future will 
find much material in the school ex- 
aminations of 1941—material 
cerning eye defects, teeth defects and 
others. In the statistics released by 
the selective service system there is 
little to support the pronouncements 
that what the nation needs most of 
all is a heavy dose of Dryden’s pre- 
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scription: “The wise, for cure, on 
exercise depend.” Those who pro- 
this formula for cure or for 
prevention should remember that 
Dryden lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and was an excellent poet. 
Two primary problems are in- 
volved if the level of national health 
is to be raised. The first concerns 
the millions of individuals who are 
of draft age. As an expansion of 
this problem it should not be for- 
gotten that there are about as many 
females as there are males in this 
age group—females who are far less 
than perfect, physically. The other 
problem concerns the younger age 
groups, those who are now in school 
and those who will enter school. 
For the first group the problem is 
f rehabilitation to whatever ex- 


pose 


one of 
tent it can be done effectively. Ve- 
nereal diseases can be cured; hernias 


can be 
cedures; 


reduced by surgical pro- 
dental defects can be cor- 
rected; other conditions lend them- 
selves to treatment and cure. Harsh 
as the statement sounds, the job is 
largely a salvage process. Tragically, 
the necessity for salvage is not due 
to ordinary wear and tear. As a na- 
tion we have conserved our human 
way some shiftless 
farmers treat their equipment. 


resources the 
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It may appear to be a simple mat- 
ter to take care of correctable defects. 
But consider the size of the task and 
the strain it would put on the present 
facilities. Examinations of ten mil- 
lion men would turn up 200,000 
hernias. That is a conservative esti- 
mate and in terms of service not only 
would the cases need the attention 
of surgeons but the hospitals would 
be called upon to absorb some three 
million days of care. 

As a more complex problem, what 
would rehabilitation call for in den- 
tistry, with 700,000 men involved? If 
an average of five hours of dental 
work, in the chair and in the labora- 
tory, were needed, the total hours 
would number more than three mil- 
lion. There are only 70,000 dentists 
in the country and they are fairly 
busy trying to take care of a portion 
of the total population. The neces- 
sary work can be done but it will 
not be done until there is a realistic 
plan supported by adequate adminis- 
trative machinery. There has already 
been too much preliminary fumbling 
with the whole problem of rehabili- 
tation. 

For the school and the younger- 
than-school population the need is 
uncomfortably clear. For years pupils 
have paraded before medical and 


dental examiners and for years the 
“percentages of defects corrected” 
have been minute. Public health 
workers and teachers have tried 
numberless devices to obtain positive 
results but the odds have been 
against them. As new cases of de- 
fects were being found, those that 
had been found previously were be- 
coming worse. That has been and 
still is the situation but certain new 
developments in the country offer 
some hope. 

Only recently has any attention 
been given to the problems of public 
medical service. At long last it is 
being recognized by public officials 
that a too large part of the popula- 
tion cannot obtain medical and den- 
tal care and pay for it. At the same 
time, because too many people re- 
quire their services, the professions 
cannot carry the burden of free care. 
In some states fair progress has been 
made in organizing and paying for 
certain types of services, but in none 
has there been anything approaching 
adequacy. Fortunately, there are 
few states in which the problem is 
not considered acute—a necessary 
preliminary to action. 

Even more important is the growth 
of prepayment systems to provide 
medical and hospital care. As yet 
they offer little dentistry and the 
services are limited in other respects, 
but they do make it possible for 
people in ordinary circumstances to 
obtain certain care within their finan- 
cial means. The systems will develop 
and, as they expand, will emphasize 
preventive as well as curative services. 

The availability of medical and 
dental care is fundamental to any 
progress in school health. With such 
care, the foundation is laid for a pro- 
gram of health education, a program 
that depends upon qualified teachers. 
It has been said of the vital subject 
of nutrition: “One cannot teach— 
successfully, at any rate—children 
with half-starved bodies; hence, half- 
starved minds.” That is only a part 
of the story. One cannot teach even 
nutrition—successfully, at any rate— 
to children whose mouths are ex- 
hibits of dental caries, whose hearing 
is deficient, whose vision is imperfect 
and who, otherwise, suffer from 
physical impairments. 
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T IS a fundamental premise that 

the health status of the citizens 
of a community is a problem of 
common interest. Inasmuch as the 
school is an integral part of the com- 
munity, it is obvious that school 
health programs should be planned 
and conducted cooperatively. 

Pupils, parents, teachers, school 
authorities and professional and non- 
professional health agencies must 
work together if healthful conditions 
are to be attained and maintained. 
The school has too frequently iso- 
lated itself or been isolated in the 
past. It has developed health pro- 
grams without careful consideration 
of children’s needs; with little or no 
knowledge of home conditions or 
community problems; without in- 
forming parents of the objectives 
sought, and without tapping the 
available resources of health agencies. 

On the other hand, parents have 
been content to let the school assume 
all responsibility for health instruc- 
tion and health service during the 
school life of the child. School 
authorities, in turn, have centered 
these responsibilities entirely on one 
or two individuals and, until quite 
recently, private physicians have had 
little or no concern with school 
health problems. Pathology rather 
than preventive medicine has claimed 
their interest. 

All of these factors have resulted 
in a disconnected school health pro- 
gram. The sins have been chiefly 
those of omission rather than com- 
mission, it is true, but the results 
have been just as bad. There has 
been a definite lack of intelligent 
planning on the part of all con- 
cerned. The situation can be rem- 
edied, however. Encouraging evi- 
dences of this fact can be found in 
many communities, but there are no 
simple solutions to the problems. 
They require concentrated study and 
tact in handling and a oneness of 
purpose on the part of all those con- 
cerned. If there is a single element 
upon which all might agree in at- 
tempting to construct a unified pro- 
gram of health in the schools it 
would seem to be the inherent edu- 
cational implications. 

Health is recognized as a funda- 
mental objective of modern educa- 
tion. Educators have agreed to this 
for many years. If they would also 
agree that education is a fundamental 
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objective of health the way would be 
cleared to overcome many of the mis- 
understandings of the past. Children, 
parents, teachers, doctors, nurses and 
public health personnel must all rec- 
ognize the educational values that 
are implicit in any well-organized 
health program. This involves ad- 
ministrative planning. The failure to 
plan cooperatively has frequently re- 
sulted not only in a misunderstand- 
ing of administrative authority but 
in friction, particularly between the 
school and existing community 
health agencies. 

It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to go into detailed arguments 
for and against administration under 
a board of education or a board of 
health. Regardless of where author- 
ity may be vested, the ultimate goals 
are the same, namely, the protection 
of the group from all health menaces 
and the preservaticn and promotion 
of the health of the individual. 

Administrative officers of the board 
of education and the state or local 
health agencies should be liaison 
officers maintaining friendly con- 
tact between the two organizations. 
When this is satisfactorily accom- 
plished, it is not difficult to establish 
the same sort of cooperation between 


doctors and individual school au- 
thorities and between nurses and 
teachers. Both teachers and nurses 


will extend their activities to bring 
the children and the parents into a 
full realization of their responsibili- 
ties in the satisfactory functioning of 
the whole program. 

The need for education again be- 
comes apparent in such administra- 
tive procedures. Boards of education 
must have a clear understanding of 
the function of boards of health or 
other health agencies in the commu- 
nity. They must know their organ- 
ization, their objectives, their per- 
sonnel and their budgetary problems. 
The health agency must recognize 
that schools are educational institu- 
tions and that school personnel has 
been trained in the broad concepts 
of education with little scientific 
health training. In return for patient, 
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conscientious instruction in health 
problems by health agency personnel 
teachers should impart information 
regarding some of the pedagogical 
principles about which doctors and 
nurses heretofore have had little un- 
derstanding. 

Similarly, the teacher needs more 
firsthand information regarding the 
home and community conditions un- 
der which pupils live and the parents 
must be informed as to what the 
school health program means to their 
children. Most important of all, chil- 
dren must know more about the 
why of healthful school surround- 
ings, communicable disease, social 
hygiene and periodic health exami- 
nations, to name but a few. A school 
health program that does not provide 
the child with sound reasons as to 
why it is being carried on fails at 
the outset. 

It is possible to accomplish this and 
many other educational benefits if 
the child, parent, teacher, nurse, doc- 
tor, school administration and health 
agency administration formulate the 
basic program together. If all play 
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The basic health 
program should be 
formulated by the 
pupils, parents, 
teachers, doctors 
and school admin- 
istration, all work- 
ing together. Of 
paramount impor- 
tance is the ne- 
cessity for making 
the pupils under- 
stand why the 
program is being 
carried out. Left: 
A solemn kinder- 
gartner demon- 
strates correct pos- 
ture. Right: Health 
instruction should 
start with pre- 
school children. 
Photograph by 
William M. Rittase. 


some part in its construction all will 
know the reasons for each step taken. 

Active participation of children in 
planning the health program can be 
obtained in many ways. Some of the 
methods that have been tried and 
have proved effective are as follows: 

1. Pupils are provided opportu- 
nities to express their own health 
needs. 

2. Studies are made of the school 
environment as it bears on healthful 
school living. 

3. Community aspects, such as 
housing conditions, employment and 
recreational facilities, are surveyed. 

4. Visits are made to hospitals and 
clinics. 

It is simpler to interest boys and 
girls in cooperating in the school 
program than it is to enlist the par- 
ents. Some headway is being made, 
however, that seems encouraging. 

1. Parents are encouraged to at- 
tend health examinations when they 
are conducted by the school physi- 
cian. 

2. Informative material is distrib- 
uted to parents through the school 
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and health agency regarding: (a) 
physical defects; (b) the need for 
periodic health examination; (c) iso- 
lation of communicable disease cases; 
(d) health examinations before par- 
ticipation in athletics, and (e) rec- 
ords of communicable diseases in the 
school. 

3. School and community health 
problems are discussed at parent- 
teacher meetings. 

It is likewise difficult to obtain the 
active participation of teachers in 
putting health into the school pro- 
gram. This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to the special health or physical 
education teachers but to those who 
are not charged specifically with 
health teaching. The latter group is 
vital to the success of the program 
but to gain its cooperation requires 
tact and diplomacy. Some schools 
have achieved excellent results that 
prove that the task is not hopeless. 
Some of the methods that have been 
followed include: 

1. Participation by all teachers in 
“screening” children for gross phys- 
ical defects. 


2. Assuming responsibility for fol- 
lowing up defects of a single group 
of children, such as those in a home- 
room. 

3. Recognizing that correction of 
physical defects frequently results in 
improved academic work. 

4. Understanding that health 
teaching can no more be compart- 
mentalized or departmentalized than 
can character education. 

5. Checking children daily for de- 
viations from the normal. 

6. Being on the alert for health 
implications in the subject matter 
that is being taught. 

7. Participating in schoolwide 
units regarding health instruction. 

It is frequently true that the inter- 
est of teachers in health varies pro- 
portionately with the interest of the 
principal. Reference has been made 
to the verbal emphasis given health 
in the curriculum. It is not enough. 
The principal is in a strategic posi- 
tion to take the initiative in enlisting 
the active cooperation of all inter- 
ested agencies and individuals in 
constructing a health program. 

Doctors and nurses find their prob- 
lem much simpler in schools that are 
administered by an understanding 
and sympathetic principal. The 
school administrator who is aware 
that health examinations are a splen- 
did device for health instruction and 
that the intelligent doctor sees in the 
examination something more than a 
search for pathologic conditions is 
progressing toward a sound health 
program. If he also realizes that the 
school nurse renders a greater serv- 
ice by acting as a link between the 
school and the home and by teaching 
health than she does by administer- 
ing first aid there will be much bet- 
ter cooperation between the school 
and the health agency. 

There is no question about the 
willingness of board of health doc- 
tors and nurses to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in a school health pro- 
gram. But with the increasing tend- 
ency to include the private prac- 
titioner of medicine as an integral 
part of school and community pre- 
ventive practice, greater emphasis 
must be placed on the education of 
private doctors regarding school 
health problems. Again, this is not 
an impossible task. Where such pol- 
icies are in effect rapid strides have 
been made toward a mutual under- 
standing of the tasks ahead. 
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HAT is called modern health 

instruction is so described 
not so much because it incorporates 
new and original features as because 
it presents a complete synthesis of 
existing methods. 

In this synthesis incidental teach- 
ing, integration of subjects, guidance 
in the daily ongoing activities of the 
school, problem solving and the use 
of textbooks, books and 
firsthand experience through experi- 
ments, excursions, motion pictures 
and exhibits, all have their place. 

A few episodes in the school life 
of a seventh grade class will illus- 
trate the many-sided approach to 
health instruction in the modern 
school. The children in this class 
were engaged in work that had 
meaning, use and purpose to them. 
They and the teacher were consid- 
erate of one another and friendly to 
visitors. They eager to tell 
about their work and to show evi- 
dences of accomplishment. On the 
bulletin board, from time to time, 
were posted clippings, well organ- 
ized under a variety of topics. For 


reference 


were 


example, one day there were at least 
four clippings on vitamin B, and 
several on safety, which children had 
obtained from various sources and 
had discussed in class. 

At lunchtime the teacher usually 
ate with the children in a basement 
lunchroom that was brightened by 
sheer yellow curtains and window 
boxes of growing plants. Each child 
tried to behave in the lunchroom as 
he would in his dining room at 
home. Through the cooperation of 
the home economics teacher and the 
parents’ association it was possible to 
obtain a hot soup, milk and a simple 
dessert each day. These foods sup- 
plemented the sandwiches and fruit 
or raw vegetables that most of the 
children brought from home. 

As a rule, food was not discussed 
during the lunch period. Instead, the 
children talked about interesting or 
amusing things that had happened 
in school, at home, in the neighbor- 
hood or in the world at large. Occa- 
sionally, in the period before lunch 
they discussed some of the best 
lunches that had been brought. 
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The cooking class scheduled just 
before lunch prepared the soup and 
desserts. The children in it learned 
to make many varieties of soup, in- 
cluding thick vegetable soups, chow- 
ders and cream soups. They also 
learned to make numerous simple 
milk and fruit desserts, such as cus- 
tards, cereal puddings, gelatin and 
junket. 

A few children in the cooking 
class, whose mothers worked during 
the day, had to go home at noon to 
get lunch for the smaller children in 
the family. The teacher encouraged 
these pupils to bring ingredients and 
utensils from home and make the 
recipe for the day in large quantity 
to take home for the children’s 
lunch. This, many of the “little 
mothers” did with pride. 

Early in the year the school doctor 
came to the seventh grade room to 
explain the health examination. He 


said that any children whose family 
physician had recently or would soon 
give them a similar examination 
need not come to him. He asked 
those who wanted to have an ex- 
amination in school to invite their 
parents. If teacher, parent and child 
are present at the health examina- 
tion, the doctor and nurse have an 
excellent opportunity for health in- 
struction. They can point out the 
child’s health assets and tell how to 
capitalize them, as well as note the 
defects that should be corrected. In 
an educational health examination 
the child’s attitudes are as important 
as his tonsils. 

One Monday morning in an oral 
English period a boy reported that 
some of the families who had recent- 
ly come to town to work in defense 
industries were locking their small 
children in trailers while the elders 
were at work. The seventh grade 
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thought that something 
ought to be done about this. Among 


children 


the suggestions offered was that of 
establishing a nursery school for 
these neglected children. Exploration 
of the building showed a little-used 
room adjoining the kindergarten. It 
was equipped with small tables, 
chairs and some play material. 

Next, the children learned that the 
senior high school girls were taking 
a course in child care but had no 
real children to work with. Accord- 
ingly, a f seventh 
graders, with the consent of their 
teacher and the principal, presented 
the problem to the senior girls and 
their teacher. The project was un- 
dertaken by the skillful and well- 
prepared senior teacher. Having ac- 
complished this most important first 
step, the seventh grade children con- 
tinued their interest in the nursery 
school children by making suitable 
toys and by assisting in the nursery 
school for several hours a week. 

In this episode the social service 
side of health instruction was upper- 
most. The situation, however, was 
rich in other learning values, espe- 
cially for those pupils who were 
largely responsible for the diet and 
psychological care of small brothers 
and sisters. A community need was 
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recognized and clearly stated. Solu- 
tions were suggested. The best sug- 
gestion was adopted and plans were 
made and carried out. These, in 
turn, involved the study of maga- 
zines, newspapers and books to ob- 
tain suggestions for child study and 
child care. Many clippings from 
newspaper columns and magazines 
were brought in, classified and made 
into a book on child care which was 
shared with the older girls. 

Texts and reference books were 
used to find answers to specific ques- 
tions and to check the completeness 
of the children’s knowledge of the 
many aspects of health. The pupils 
turned to the textbook for verifica- 
tion of information they found in 
the newspapers and magazines and 
turned from the textbook to more 
intensive study of a problem of im- 
mediate local importance. 

One more episode deserves men- 
tion. Mary was being shunned by 
the other children in the class be- 
cause of her unkempt appearance, 
her lack of cleanliness and her chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude. Class dis- 
cussions and demonstrations about 
how to keep clean and neat had no 
apparent influence on Mary. Neither 
did the teacher’s individual sugges- 
tions to her. 





In the handwork class the girls 
decided to make simple summer 


dresses for themselves. The teacher 
took Mary to the store one afternoon 
and let her choose the material she 
liked best. While she was making 
the dress, the teacher occasionally 
talked about the kind of hair and 
skin that should go with it. When 
the dress was finished, Mary ap- 
peared with her straggly hair 
trimmed and washed and the earlier 
demonstrations of how to keep clean 
obviously functioning. From the 
children’s admiration of the com- 
bination of cleanliness and costume 
design, Mary gained a new idea of 
herself. 

Especially in times like these 
health instruction is best unified by 
a common social purpose—some- 
thing outside of the individual and 
larger than the individual’s immedi- 
ate personal happiness. To be of use 
to a world in need is a motive that 
evokes the highest personal develop- 
ment. It is this motive that is at the 
center of modern health education 
and from which enamate the desire 
for knowledge of the scientific bases 
of health, the social significance of 
healthful living and the adventure 
of being physically fit to meet haz- 
ard and strain. 
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M? YERN swimming pools 


under skilled supervision have 
outstanding health, physical and 
safety-educational values. In Buffalo, 
N. Y., the school swimming pro- 
gram has constant public approval 
and such demand as to cause almost 
continuous use of swimming pool 
facilities by both children and adults. 

The natatoriums are maintained in 
sanitary and comfortable conditions 
during all swimming instruction pe- 
riods. Instructional values are ably 
handled by a staff of expert teachers 
in this field, but full sanitary control 
remains vested in a chemist who 
daily visits and checks each swim- 
ming pool. This careful supervision 
forestalls any of the criticisms that 
in bygone years made it advisable 
to close swimming pools as a pre- 
caution against the spread of certain 
types of water-borne communicable 
diseases. 

Fears concerning well-supervised 
swimming pools are unfounded. It 
was in the Buffalo public schools 
that the original work on the use 
of sodium hypochlorite for the pre- 
vention of “athlete’s foot” was done. 
In this work I collaborated with Dr. 
Earl D. Osborne, an outstanding 
authority on dermatology, and the 
methods developed are still widely 
used here and elsewhere. 

It is now an almost universal prac 
tice to use chlorine in some form. 
This is injected into the swimming 
pool water in either a gaseous or 
hypochlorite form so as to destroy 
bacteria on contact and also to main- 
tain a “residual” or excess of free 
chlorine content of from 0.3 to 0.6 
parts per million. This dilution is 
harmful bacterial §micro- 
organisms and it is harmless and 


only to 


even beneficial to bathers owing to 
this bactericidal action. 

It has been my experience that it 
is wise to limit residual chlorine so 
as not to exceed 0.6 parts per million 
wherever neither ammonium nor 
ammonium salts are used in indoor 
swimming pools. Greater concentra- 
tion is likely to result in discomfort 
to the eyes and in mucous membrane 
irritation. This condition can easily 
be corrected by increasing the alka- 
linity with small amounts of soda 
ash (Na.Co.) or fresh water. The 


action of the soda ash permits carry- 
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ing more residual chlorine without 
unpleasant results. 

There are various methods of chlo- 
rinating swimming pool water, rang- 
ing from expensive equipment to 
laboratory waterfilter pumps and 
even sprinkling can hand control. 
It should be borne in mind _ that 
all of these methods can do the job, 
provided the operator checks the re- 
sidual chlorine content often enough. 
In Buffalo we have devised a special 
swimming pool water test kit of an 
inexpensive orthotolidine comparator 
and one is provided for each pool. 
The color standards of the compara- 
tors are made according to directions 
given by the American Public Health 
Association for determining residual 
chlorine in swimming pool water. 
In this way, the swimming pool 
water is tested three times daily. 

The teacher is instructed that at 
no time should the residual chlorine 
content fall below 0.3 p.p.m. Chlorine 


is added as necessary to maintain 
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compliance with the New York State 
code governing the operation of pub- 
lic indoor swimming pools. 

The majority of the local school 
people have recirculation and rapid 
filtration equipment, which returns 
clear water at the rate of 175 gallons, 
or more, per minute. In addition, 
the pool walls are brushed and the 
bottom is vacuum cleaned twice 
weekly. Sanitary regulations call for 
the visibility of a dime at the deepest 
point. In these -modern swimming 
pools even a small pin is readily 
seen. During the instructional peri- 
ods, from 9 to 10 inches of water 
daily is splashed into the scum gut- 
ters and thence out to the sewer. 
This loss of from 9000 to 10,000 
gallons is daily replaced by fresh 
water. 

During the addition of new water 
it is a general practice to add a 
coagulant, such as ammonium alum. 
In many cases this is much overdone. 
Overcharging causes many disagree- 
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able conditions in the swimming 
pool, such as the deep greenish color 
that arises from the combination of 
iron alum and chlorine, increased 
turbidity in the swimming pool and, 
finally, a neutral-to-acid condition of 
the water that swiftly brings com- 
plaints of irritation to eyes and sensi- 
tive membranes. We have prevented 
such trouble by discontinuing the 
use of the metal alum pot. In place 
of the metal container, a 5 gallon 
glass carboy is employed, which is 
so calibrated that once the required 
solution of alum is made up, only 
the proper amount of alum can be 
injected to the top of the filters each 
time new water is added to the sys- 
tem. A necessary swimming pool 
control device is an instrument for 
testing the alkalinity. 

I use the Helige-Klett comparator 
for pH in swimming pool water. 
One danger that has been encoun- 
tered in using this test is that high 
residual chlorine will bleach the 
bromothymol-blue indicator. How- 
ever, we are able, in the light of our 
experience with it, to detect this con- 
dition and take the measures that are 
necessary to remedy it. 

In the fill and draw type of swim- 
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ming pools a really excellent stand- 
ard of sanitation can be maintained. 
The sides and bottoms of these pools 
are cleaned with a weighted floor 
brush that is used while the sewer 
outlet valve is partially opened. The 
pool can also be overflowed twice 
daily if necessary. A 16 quart sprin- 
kling can in which strong hypo- 
chlorite has been diluted is then 
used for distributing the solution 
onto the water. These pools are 
emptied and refilled once weekly. 

Among the various articles written 
on swimming pool sanitation little 
reference is found to air-borne dust. 
For years wool bathing suits were 
blamed for carrying large quantities 
of lint-like materials into the swim- 
ming pool. These settled to the bot- 
tom in unsightly clusters. Experi- 
ence has shown that the greatest 
sources of swimming pool turbidity 
are the air ducts and windows of 
the school in localities in which there 
are considerable smoke and dust. 
Schools in residential sections and 
those that have washed air systems 
require less care than those in con- 
gested or industrial districts. The 
air in a natatorium in which the 
water has been chlorinated contains 





small amounts of hypochlorous 
fumes that will inhibit the growth 
of air-borne bacteria and fungi. 

Temperatures in the swimming 
pools of the Buffalo public schools 
are maintained at above 78° F. As 
a result, we have no complaints of 
sinus irritations. The teachers find 
the pupils more willing to relax in 
water temperatures of from 78 to 80° 
F. This expedites progress in swim- 
ming. However, for swimming 
meets the temperature is lowered to 
74° or 76° F. While it is true that 
bacteria grow more rapidly at higher 
temperatures, it is also true that they 
cannot survive if the proper residual 
chlorine content is maintained. 
Swimmers will leave the swimming 
pool whenever the temperature falls 
too low. Rapid evaporation of water 
from the body lowers body tempera- 
ture, which may produce chills or a 
form of shock. Such trouble is 
avoided in rooms in which the tem- 
perature is maintained at from 80 
to 82° F. 

From experience, we have found 
that the solution that is most suit- 
able for these purposes is as follows: 
sodium hypochlorite with (1) a min- 
imum of 20 per cent available chlo- 
rine; (2) a maximum caustic of 0.5 
per cent, and (3) a total alkalinity 
of 15 per cent. This specification 
is necessary because any increase of 
caustic content naturally increases the 
degree of slipperiness. Thus, the sani- 
tary medium is a liquid, is ready 
for use, softens water, can be han- 
dled with reasonable amount of care 
without any hazardous effect, can be 
used for maintaining the residual 
chlorine content in swimming pools 
and can be used to prepare the 0.5 
per cent solution that has been so 
successfully used here for the prophy- 
laxis of athlete’s foot. This refers to 
its use in foot-pans through which 
swimmers walk before and after 
using the shower room or pool. 

Swimming pool sanitation may be 
carried on by a lay operator only if 
no unusual problems arise. However, 
in the maintenance of 16 swimming 
pools of the Buffalo public schools, 
we have encountered many unusual 
problems that require expert knowl- 
edge of water chemistry in order to 
operate the pools economically and 
safely. 
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T IS axiomatic that children 

should not be exposed to health 
hazards while they are attending 
school. Compulsory education should 
not and does not mean compulsory 
sickness. 

The effect of sanitation and safety 
of buildings upon the children they 
house has been appreciated by school- 
men for some time. Space does not 
permit a detailed account of this 
movement in the United States, but 
it suffices to say that the state of Cali- 
fornia in 1866 passed a law requir- 
ing that “due attention” be given 
“the ventilation and temperature of 
schoolrooms.” Horace Mann recom- 
mended, along with other matters 
dealing with school health, that the 
maximum temperature be 70° F., in- 
dicating that 100 years ago this was 
considered optimum. The history of 
education in the United States is re- 
plete with references to the relation 
of the physical plant to health. 


Planning for Safety 


It was not until the present century 
that compulsory regulation of school- 
house construction and conditions re- 
ceived extensive consideration. At 
present, it is an accepted part of 
school building planning to build 
into the school efficient sanitary and 
safety facilities. This is as much a 
part of the consciousness of the 
school administrator as is the provi- 
sion of instruction in hygiene, phys- 
ical education and a health service 
program. 

Only a few of the items concerned 
in “building schools for health” can 
be considered here. It does not nec- 
essarily follow, however, that these 
are the most important. 

The school plant is an integral part 
of the learning process because it is 
accepted educational psychology that 
the whgple organism is involved in 
behavior. The schoolman has thus 
been provided with a valid reason, 
on an educational basis, to become 
interested in the physical plant as a 
means of promoting the main pur- 
pose of the school—education. 

The design and construction of the 
school building itself must be care- 
fully planned some time before its 
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erection. The following factors 
should receive specia! consideration: 

1. School planning with relation 
to the complete building program 
and its place in the general educa- 
tional scheme of the community, 
with particular reference to the en- 
tire civic program. 

2. Wider use of the school plant 
and integration of the school as part 
of community life. 

3. The site—its accessibility, ade- 
quacy, location with respect to travel 
distances, drainage and surfacing. 

4. Orientation of the building, its 
adaptation to educational needs, pos- 
sibilities for natural light and ven- 
tilation, safety, flexibility, future ex- 
tension, the reduction of vertical 
travel, economy, durability, health- 
fulness and esthetic fitness. These 
are significant items in determining 
the building plan. 

5. Precautions to ensure safety and 
to eliminate health hazards. 

6. Careful planning, construction 
and location of the four main areas 
in which fires are likely to occur: (a) 
the heating system and cold storage 
plant; (b) manual training rooms 
and shops; (c) janitor and supply 
rooms, and (d) cafeterias and domes- 
tic science rooms. 

7. Causes of fires in school build- 
ings, including lack of building codes 
and faulty planning; the inclusion of 
dangerous and unprotected areas; 
lack of protection of vertical open- 
ings; insufficient and unprotected 
exit facilities; lack of automatic con- 
trol devices, and careless mainte- 
nance of fire protection equipment. 

The beneficent effects of sunlight 
have been appreciated for centuries 
even to the point of veneration. 
There are three main effects of sun- 
light: heating, illumination and 
biological and chemical reaction. 
Only the effect of illumination will 
be considered here. 

The importance of the eye in the 
educative process makes it necessary 
that as near optimum conditions as 
possible be provided so that this 
valuable aid to learning can function 
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satisfactorily with a minimum of 
strain. 

Certain physical factors of plan- 
ning and construction can assist 
materially in improving visibility: 
(1) orientation, size and shape of the 
building; (2) surrounding environ- 
ment, such as trees or buildings that 
may obstruct light, and (3) such in- 
ternal factors as the width of the 
room; orientation and location of 
windows; height of window sill 
above pupils’ eyes; type and adjust- 
ment of window shades; coloring 
and finish of ceilings, walls and fur- 
niture; position of blackboards, and 
seating arrangement. 

The avoidance of glare is of ex- 
treme importance. Two types of 
glare should be recognized—direct 
and reflected. While some children 
are more susceptible to glare than 
others, exposure will irritate the eye, 
resulting in discomfiture and strain. 
All light rays reaching the eye direct- 
ly from the source of light cause 
direct glare and must be avoided. 


Lighting Is Important 


Artificial lighting can be controlled 
accurately and is important in pro- 
moting seeing. The factors that are 
amenable to control are quantity, 
quality, distribution, diffusion and 
direction. Scientific artificial lighting 
is still in its infancy despite recent 
advancement and many questions 
remain unanswered. Specialists are 
being trained for field work in this 
problem, however, and equipment 
for the accurate measuring of phys- 
iologic and psychologic results is 
being developed. Constant research 
is necessary for the development of 
equipment, materials and methods 
needed to obtain optimum lighting 
intensities. 

Ventilation has always been a per- 
plexing problem. Vitiated air early 
attracted the attention of schoolmen 
because one of the theories regarding 
air, which was much in vogue about 
1890, attributed its ill effects on man- 
kind to the varying proportions of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Maintenance Procedures 


HE three primary reasons for a 

maintenance program in any 
school system are: (1) to protect the 
life and health of the pupils and 
teachers; (2) to effect more efficient 
teaching and administration, and (3) 
to ensure capital expenditures against 
unduly rapid depreciation. 

These factors are so intimately 
interwoven that it is often difficult 
to separate one from the other. The 
protection of pupils and_ teachers, 
however, is undoubtedly of first im- 
A well-conceived, energeti- 
pro- 


portance. 
cally prosecuted maintenance 
gram has a good effect on the health 
and safety of pupils and teachers. 
No attempt will be made here to dis- 
precise ways and means but, 
rather, the maintenance procedures 
that are followed in the Milwaukee 
schools which contribute to the well- 
being of the pupils will be described. 

The most important operation in 
the maintenance program is that of 
housekeeping—the careful cleaning. 
dusting and sweeping that eliminate, 
or at least control, dust-borne diseases. 
The thorough cleaning of erasers 
and blackboards; the collection of 
sawdust and shavings from shop ma- 
chinery through an air-tight duct 
system; the cleaning of all draperies 
and curtains and of such equipment 
as gymnasium mats, all have a part 
in this phase of the work. Milwau- 
present program of school 
maintenance calls for the complete 
renovation of the interior of build- 
ings every five years. In some years 
limited funds have prevented us 
from following this schedule exactly. 


Glare Is Eliminated 


CuSSs 


kee’ S 


The elimination of all bilateral 
lighting by the correct spacing and 
orientation of seats and 
frequent washing of windows, the 
use of suitable colors for walls and 
ceilings and frequent washing or re- 
painting of the interior of the class- 
room contribute toward the protec- 
tion of the eyes. When conditions 
are such as to require artificial illumi- 
nation, efforts have been made to 


windows, 
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locate the light fixtures so as to pro- 
vide a uniformly adequate amount 
of light upon the working plane. 
Blackboards are easily visible with 
the light coming upon them at such 
an angle as to cause no glare. These 
are cleaned daily and refinished 
frequent intervals. 

The spread of communicable dis- 
eases is controlled by proper treat- 
ment not only of drinking water 
but also of the water used in the 
swimming pool and tanks. The 
school maintenance program in Mil- 
waukee calls for the elimination of 
bubbler fountains that are not ap- 
proved by the medical profession or 
that permit the lips or cheeks of the 
users to touch any parts. In the 
shower rooms and swimming pools, 
the use of antiseptic solutions on the 
feet is required to prevent the spread 
of foot infections. 

In the toilet rooms adequate wash- 
ing facilities, with both hot and cold 
water service, are provided to pre- 
vent the spread of germs by the 
hands. In some large schools the cir- 
cular wash bowl, now generally 
adopted by industry, is considered 

solution to the washing problem. 
In order to avoid the spread of dis- 
eases by the hands, toilet bowls are 
flushed by automatic seat-operation. 
Water pressure strong enough to pre- 
vent back-siphonage of the sewage 
into the water supply system is speci- 
fied. 

Safety measures include the proper 
enclosing of all belts or other moving 
parts of machinery. Pupils working 
on grinders or on other machines of 
a similar nature protect their eyes 
from flying chips by the use of ap- 
proved goggles. Student welders are 
required to wear the proper type of 
welding shields or helmets. The haz- 
ard of slipping on stairways or floors 
has been greatly lessened by the use 
of abrasive or nonslip materials. 

Efforts are made to reduce in- 
juries to pupils on playgrounds 
through the use of a permanent, non- 
slip playground surfacing material. 
Traffic accidents have been consider- 
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ably reduced by fencing playing 
areas. All classroom doors are grad- 
ually being equipped with safety 
locks so constructed that they can be 
opened from the inside even when 
they are locked from the outside. 

The possibility of a fall upon a 
stairway has been considerably les- 
sened by installing handrails upon 
wide stairways in such a manner 
that there is not more than 4 feet 
between any pair of rails. 

Exhaust ventilating systems, sepa- 
rate from the general classroom sys- 
tems, are provided to remove stale 
air from cafeterias, kitchens and 
toilet rooms; the air so removed i 
not recirculated. In all of the newer 
high schools gases or other fumes 
from chemistry tables or fumehoods 
are mechanically removed. The tem- 
perature of the air provided by the 
ventilating fans is automatically 
maintained at the proper range of 
comfort and suitable facilities are 
provided for humidifying the incom- 
ing air in all schools that are operated 
on a centralized heating and venti- 
lating plan. New schools are 
equipped with either air washers or 
filters. 


Air Filters for Old Buildings 


Our present maintenance program 
calls for the placing of air filters in 
all of the older schools; buildings 
that are located in or near manu- 
facturing districts are being equipped 
first. The radiators are provided 
with guards to prevent any mishap 
caused by touching the hot radiator. 
They are thermostatically controlled 
in direct conjunction with the venti- 
lation system. 

One of the important considera- 
tions is the control of noise and its 
effects upon children. In the design- 
ing of a building the noisier units 
should be isolated from the remain- 
ing portions of the school. All shops, 
music rooms and spaces devoted to 
noisy subjects should be isolated, or 
at least insulated, from the portions 
of the building in which work of 
close concentration is required. Noise 
can be reduced to a comfortable 
level by a correctly designed acousti- 


cal treatment. 
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(Continued from page 42) 

its chemical constituents under 
crowded conditions. At that time the 
oxygen and carbon dioxide content, 
as well as certain volatile gases and 
organic poisons, was considered im- 
portant. To offset this, most states 
passed laws requiring 30 cubic feet 
of air per minute per pupil. 

Later, it was discovered that cer- 
tain physical properties of air were 


more important than its chemical 
composition under normal condi- 
tions. Now, attention is directed 


mainly toward temperature, humid- 
ity and motion. Ventilation now 
means the maintenance of an atmos- 
phere that will permit the body to 
maintain its normal temperature 
without undue strain. 


Determining Comfort Level 


The comfort and quality of the 
air are determined by temperature, 
radiation, air movement and humid- 
ity. Ventilation consists of varying 
these factors and its effectiveness is 
measured in physical comfort, phys- 
ical and mental efficiency and _ rec- 
ords of illness caused by respiratory 
infections. 

As the 
ways—by 
evaporation 


heat in three 
radiation, convection and 
conditioning — re- 


body loses 
air 
solves itself into controlling the en- 
vironmental factors to meet the re- 
quirements of the body. The prob- 
lem of air conditioning is not one of 
the but, rather, of 
the loss from the 


body 
heat 


heating 
regulating 
body. 
The most comfortable heating con- 
ditions will be obtained with warm 
walls and cool air as contrasted with 
and cold walls; 
struction of f the buildings, 
however, prohibits the former condi- 
tion. As most heating systems in this 
country are of the convectional type, 
with the surrounding walls colder 
than the,air, the body loses its heat 
through radiation. In addition, air 
currents are set up because of the 
different temperature levels (in poor- 
ly constructed schools the difference 
in temperature between walls and air 
may be as much as 15° F. di conse- 
quently, the maintenance of a rela- 
tively high temperature is necessary, 
resulting in a feeling of stuffiness 


warm air the con- 


many ot 
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and causing overheating that is detri- 
mental to the health of the pupil and 
costly in fuel. 

The convectional heating system 
can be divided into three types: win- 
dow-gravity, plenum and unit. The 
difference in these types is the man- 
ner in which the heat is transferred 
from the source to the rooms. Any 
of these, if properly installed, is sat- 
isfactory. 

The window-gravity type is most 
common. Important factors in the 
installation of this system are as fol- 
lows: the radiator should be placed 
near the outside wall underneath a 
window and should extend the com- 
plete width of the window; a radia- 
tor shield may be necessary to pro- 
tect the pupils from excessive heat. 
To add fresh air the window should 
be opened at the bottom and should 
be provided with a deflection board; 
an exhaust duct should be provided 
on the opposite wall. An automatic 
thermostat, in addition to a manually 
operated valve, is helpful. 

The plenum type is a forced-air 
system that came into vogue when 


“cc 


the “30 cubic feet per minute per 
person” standard was established. 
The heating surface is not in the 


room but the heated air is conducted 
there by ducts with an exhaust duct 
provided to return the air to the 


central heating unit. Usually, the 
gravity rise of air is assisted by 


In addition, the air is 
often filtered and washed. The wash- 
ing adds moisture to the air. This 
system is especially adaptable to large 
rooms, provides an even flow of air 
and is completely automatic. 

The unit system is receiving much 
attention at present. This method 
consists of an especially designed 
radiator that is placed in the outside 
wall; the air is brought in from the 
outside and blown over the coils, 
mixed and forced into the room. 
This provides better mixing between 
warm and cold air than does the 
window-gravity system. 

Since the inauguration of school 
health services in the 1890's, this pro- 
gram has steadily increased until at 
the present time no modern school 
plant is complete until a_ school 
health service room, first-aid room 
and restroom have been provided. 


blower fans. 











Usually, the health service unit is 
located in one of two places—near 
the gymnasium or near the offices of 
administration. Both locations have 
many points in their favor and it is 
no accident that they have been 
chosen. 

Ample space should be provided 
for this service, which includes the 


examination room, history room, 
dressing room and waiting room. 


The examination room must be large 
enough to accommodate a physician, 
a nurse, the patient and, if necessary, 
the parent. It is highly desirable to 
soundproof this room. Dressing 
space with adequate privacy is nec- 
essary. Additional provision must be 
made for the storage of equipment 
needed for the examinations; space 
for determining ‘eye defects, and 
space for desks, filing cases, tele- 
phone, sterilizers and sinks with hot 
and cold running water. 

A waiting room should be pro- 
vided to serve those who are waiting 
for examination and those who have 
been absent and require the approval 
of the health service before they can 
be readmitted to classes. Usually, 
this room should be quite large. 


Restroom Should Be Provided 


The modern makes 
provision for a restroom, which is a 
necessary adjunct to both the school 
health service and the physical edu- 
cation department. The restroom 
should be a part of the health service 
unit and should be equipped with 
cots and lavatories. In addition to its 
customary uses, this room can serve 
the useful purpose of isolating pupils 
who are suspected by the classroom 
teachers of having a communicable 
disease until a check has been made 
by the nurse, physician or principal. 

It is a common mistake to provide 
too little space for the health service 
unit. The importance of this func- 
tion, the number of persons who use 
these facilities and the quality of 
work done demand ample space and 
equipment. Failure to provide them 
is evidence of lack of appreciation of 
the important service this unit can 
render. 

Safe, sanitary facilities and _har- 
monious surroundings are necessary 
if the school child is to acquire the 
health habits, attitudes and_ basic 
knowledge that are essential to ena- 
ble him to face the many problems 
of our complex society. 
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Tlutrition ced s Tio P “ oof 


GRACE MacLEOD 


Nutritionist, Columbia University 


HERE is so much talk about 
nutrition these days and such 
great popular interest in it that one 
might think it was discovered only 
last May in Washington, D. C. As 
a matter of fact, we have been going 
forward in the science of nutrition a 
good half century and have some 
firmly established facts to work on. 
It was 20 or 22 years ago that Dr. 
E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
University went into an orphanage 
in the neighborhood of Baltimore 
where it was known that the dietary 
was poor. It was a situation in which 
almost any good food added would 
have done some good. Forty-two of 
the children were selected to have 
added to their food intake each day 
one quart of milk. Within a year 
these children showed significant im- 
provements in the rate of growth and 
general well-being as compared with 
the other children in the institution. 
Later, Dr. Corry Mann of the Brit- 
ish Medical Research Council went 
into a foundling home for boys on 
the edge of London. Boys taken to 
that home were brought up and 
trained for the British Merchant 
Marine. Doctor Mann found that, 
in the light of the knowledge of that 
time, the children were being fed a 
diet that was furnishing all that was 
needed. He obtained permission to 
work in the institution on the boys 
of from 6 to 11 years of age and 
was able to break them up into seven 
groups, which he kept intact for four 
years. 

The boys in group 1 continued on 
the regular diet of the institution 
and, thus, served as a control group. 
To the boys of group 2 he gave one 
pint of milk a day in addition to the 
regular diet. In group 3 the boys 
were given, in addition to the regu- 
lar diet, sugar of calorie value 
equal to that of the pint of milk. 
Group 4 was given additional butter 
and the calorie value of the butter 
was equal to that of the pint of milk. 
Group 5 was given vegetable mar- 
garine of the same calorie value. 

From a talk delivered before the Conference 
of Food Service Directors, New York. 
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Group 6 was given 65 calories in the 
form of edible casein, and group 7 
was given % ounce of fresh water- 
cress. 

During the four years the boys 
were weighed and measured at reg- 
ular intervals. At the end of four 
years, the largest gains had been 
made by the boys who had had the 
additional pint of milk. They had 
gained nearly 7 pounds in weight 
and 2% inches in height, as com- 
pared with about 3% pounds in 
weight and 1% inches in height 
gained by the control group. 

The second largest gain in the 
groups was made by the boys who 
were served the additional butter. 
The third largest gain, which was 
interesting at the time the experi- 
ment was carried out, was made by 
the boys who were given watercress, 
rather than by those who were fed 
the additional casein or the calories 
in the form of sugar or vegetable 
margarine. The watercress was not 
equal in calorie value to the pint of 
milk; it would have been impossible 
for the children to eat that amount. 
It was doubtless the extra vitamin A 
procured from the green leaves of the 
cress that did it. 
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Inspired by these results, Sir John 
Orr, director of the Rowett Research 
Institute in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
staged a demonstration on a large 
scale by feeding milk to school chil- 
dren. In another part of Scotland, 
Leighton and Clark, two other work- 
ers interested in nutrition research in 
Scotland, conducted a similar experi- 
ment. They were able to divide the 
school children of a county into two 
groups. One group was served a half 
pint of milk in the middle of the 
morning. The other children were 
given crackers of a calorie value equal 
to that of the half pint of milk. The 
children were weighed and measured 
at frequent intervals. Significant 
superior gains in height and weight 
were made by the children who were 
served milk over those who were 
given the biscuit, in spite of the fact 
that the two groups were receiving 
the same number of additional 
calories. 

It is interesting in reviewing these 
reports to note that Leighton and 
Clark and Sir John Orr and _ his 
assistants asked the teachers of the 
children whether they noticed any 
improvements other than the better 
gains in height and weight. Over 
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and over again, they received reports 
that, in addition to these gains in 
height and weight, the children 
showed a better general condition, 
more alertness in learning and buoy- 
ancy of spirit. 

Recently it was proposed that we 
ought to try to determine whether 
we can produce a better state of 
health in New York City by feeding 
the population on a better diet. Why 
should we spend time and money 
now to prove this again? Right now 
in our problem of national defense, 
our job as nutritionists is to apply 
what we already know to the prob- 
lems of educating our people to 
better dietary habits. 


Dental Decay Controlled 


Some will recall the work of Dr. 
Julian Boyd and his co-workers, 
Drain and Nelson, at Iowa City. 
They found that the teeth of diabetic 
children in the hospital showed a 
considerable amount of dental caries. 
After the children had been in the 
hospital on a controlled diet, their 
teeth were reexamined. It was found 
that the dental decay had stopped 
progressing. This result attracted at- 
tention. Doctors Boyd, Drain and 
Nelson, in considering the question, 
realized that the only thing that 
could account for it was the superior 
diet that those children had been on 
in the hospital, as compared with 
their diets at home. 

Therefore, they asked the mothers 
of children coming to the clinics to 
feed their children at home the same 
foods in the same amounts as were 
given the diabetic children. How- 
ever, there was no such stopping of 
the progress of the decay in those 
teeth as they had seen in the teeth 
of the diabetic children. 

Thinking that perhaps these chil- 
dren had not actually received the 
diet he had ordered, Doctor Boyd 
brought a group of children into the 
hospital to keep them under observa- 
tion so that he could be sure that the 
children lived on the same diet as 
the diabetic children. The teeth were 
examined at the beginning and at 
the end of the same period of time. 
Again, the dental decay had stopped. 

Anyone who has worked with 
children knows that those who eat 
inordinate amounts of sweets and 
between-meal carbohydrates have 
neither desire nor capacity for large 
servings of the protective — foods. 
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When the calories that come from 
protective foods equal 50 per cent, 
or more, of the total calories in the 
diet, the percentage of calories from 
adhesive carbohydrates is lowered to 
a level that prevents their doing 
much harm in the mouth. This has 
been proved by Jay and Bunting and 
their co-workers, who found that 
adding sugar to the diet of institu- 
tionalized children caused increases 
in dental decay. 

It is staggering to contemplate the 
fact that during the past century the 
average per capita consumption of 
sugar in the United States has in- 
creased from about 10 pounds per 
capita per year to 116 pounds. One 
hundred and sixteen pounds of sugar 
in a year means about 580 calories 
per day coming from sugar as such. 
When we consider that figure we 
have good reason to be alarmed and 
to preach loud and long about the 
importance of a liberal use of milk 
and fruits and vegetables, especially 
by children. 

Turning to the educational aspect 
of the case, we realize that it is 
important to train children from in- 
fancy; you cannot begin too young. 
They must be taught early to eat the 
protective foods and to cultivate an 
appetite for them. 

For a number of years at Columbia 
University, work has been going on 
that is making evident the wide gap 
that may exist between an adequate 
and an optimum diet. Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman has been running experi- 
ments on animals, which have now 
passed well beyond the fiftieth gen- 
eration. That is equivalent to more 
than 1500 years of human life. The 
diet represents that of a human being 
who would be getting a pint of milk 
a day. It has met all the tests of an 
adequate diet, since the animals have 
been able to go on for more than 50 
generations and are still producing 
healthy, vigorous animals on the 
same diet. It will be recalled, how- 
ever, that when these animals were 
compared with animals on a diet that 
corresponds to one in which human 
beings would be receiving a quart 
of milk a day, the animals getting 
the larger proportion of the milk 
gave many indications of superiority, 
including that of getting several 
generations ahead of the group on 
the lower proportion of milk! 

Doctor Sherman then undertook 
to determine which factor or factors 


in the superior diet contributed to 
this improvement. Additions of cal- 
cium, of vitamin A and of vitamin 
G have been made to the diets of 
various groups of animals. Each one 
of those three factors has produced 
significant improvements in the con- 
dition of the animals. 

Many questions are raised concern- 
ing the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the results of Doctor Sher- 
man’s experiments and those con- 
ducted by Dr. Clive McCay of Cor- 
nell University, who has shown that 
animals which he stunted while 
young have lived to a greater age in 
his colony than the animals that were 
allowed to grow as in Doctor Sher- 
man’s experiments. 


Experiments Differ Basically 


If the situation is examined you 
will find that the two laboratories 
started from entirely different bases. 
The dietary on which Doctor McCay 
stunts his animals in early life and 
then lets them grow later is exceed- 
ingly rich in proteins, minerals and 
vitamins. The only limiting factor 
is the calorie allowance. In the hu- 
man situation it would be rare in- 
deed to find people living on diets 
that are extra low in calories but 
extra rich in good proteins and 
minerals and vitamins. Children are 
usually stunted because they are not 
getting enough of any of the four 
essentials: calories, proteins, minerals 
and vitamins. 

In the Columbia University experi- 
ments, the two diets on which these 
comparisons have been made are 
diets that are quite within the range 
of human beings. Final judgment 
must wait until Doctor McCay fin- 
ishes his work and presents his con- 
clusions. 

An excellent thought for everyone 
who has to do with the feeding of 
children to keep in mind is embodied 
in the following quotation from 
Doctor Sherman: 

“When differences of interpreta- 
tion or emphasis appear in the scien- 
tific literature, as, for instance, in the 
greater emphasis upon milk by some 
writers and upon fruit juices by 
others, it is well to give the child the 
benefit of the doubt by feeding 
liberal allowances of both milk and 
fruit juices, even though it takes time 
to establish the habit of the consump- 


tion of the desired liberal amount of 
milk.” 
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From Hazards of Ajir-Borne Disease 


STUDY of the technical and 

biological papers that have been 
accumulating on the subject of air 
sanitation in the last decade evokes 
a feeling of frustration for, to date, 
only a meager portion of the work 
that had been long envisaged by our 
sanitation engineers and health ofh- 
cers has been accomplished. 

Quite aside from the technical con- 
tributions to this important subject 
and the new biological methods 
evolved, it is necessary to present the 
scientific message of the sanitarian 
in simple terms to the layman. He 
may be a member of the parent- 
teacher organization or simply the 
father of two or more children of 
school age who are still running the 
risks of those sinister, unseen health 
hazards of our public schools. 

Then, slowly but surely the public 
mind must be made increasingly 
aware of problems that now seem to 
belong exclusively to the sanitation 
engineer and the public health officer 
or that repose in the inner councils 
of city boards of health and of edu- 
cation. 

The annual loss of school days be- 
cause of illness is not the principal 
reason why school patrons will be- 
come more interested in these ques- 
tions but rather the apprehensive 
feeling that a disease factor that 
might have been prevented is pres- 
ent in the bodies of their young sons 
and daughters. 

Every year, without fail, in the 
winter and early spring months, the 
health of children receives 
the inevitable setback when they 
come into contact with other chil- 
dren who are the innocent carriers 
of bacteria that cause such common 
conditions as a simple cold or a mild 
form of influenza with nasopharyn- 
geal, laryngeal or bronchial symp- 
toms. Furthermore, such diseases as 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, chicken pox and mumps 
often make their appearance after 
classroom contacts. 

It is now a well-recognized fact 
that infectious diseases are dissem- 


school 
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inated by means of air-borne, bac- 
teria-laden liquid droplets and drop- 
let nuclei. Recent investigations 
undertaken in England have like- 
wise established securely that dry 
dust, when carried into the air, is 
also laden with pathogenic cocci and 
bacilli which are regarded as major 
causes of cross-infection in hospital 
wards. 

Various ingenious means have 
been tried out to test the validity of 
the hypothesis that air is the carrier 
of infection. Hospitals that deal with 
the treatment of communicable dis- 
eases naturally were the first to ap- 
preciate the importance of these 
problems and have looked for ways 
and means of solving them. It was 
not, however, an easy matter to es- 
tablish indisputably the fact that air 
is the principal carrier of infection 
and it was only after exhaustive pre- 
liminary investigations that research 
workers, notably Mildred and Wil- 
liam Firth Wells, attacked this prob- 
lem from the experimental side. 
Based upon the knowledge that ultra- 


I, 


violet radiation derived from a 
quartz mercury arc lamp kills bac- 
teria in wave lengths of 2900 to 2500 
angstroms, a scientific means was 
found to obtain sterilization, the 
logical evolution of which finally 
lead to our present method of air 
sanitation. When the correlation be- 
tween the measured requirements of 
sanitary ventilation and the dissem- 
ination of infectious disease was rec- 
ognized, a working basis was found 
on which could be planned installa- 
tions for the radiant disinfection of 
the air in hospitals, institutions, dor- 
mitories and, last but not least, pub- 
lic schools. 

What repeated washings of walls 
and floors with strong antiseptic solu- 
tions and spraying with germicides 
had failed to accomplish in operating 
rooms and hospital wards was easily 
achieved with the installation of 
ultraviolet air irradiation units with 
invariably impressive results. As 


soon as the first favorable reports 
were received, quite a number of 
hospitals became interested in the 





Air sterilizers on the walls of the fifth grade classroom in the Caledonia 


School, East Cleveland, Ohio, 


protect pupils from air-borne disease. 
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Hospitals pioneered in the use of ultraviolet air sterilizers, such as these 
units installed in the nursery of West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, Ill. 


problem and, at first, provided ward 
space for experimentation with the 
new method of air sterilization. 
This active stage of experimentation 
can be considered closed today and 
the only question remaining is, How 
soon will all hospitals be provided 
with this modern means of air sani- 
tation? 

It is today a speculative question 
as to how soon the public schools 
will join the march of progress of 
public hygiene and sanitation. 

Here, we have arrived at the very 
hub of the entire situation, for it is 
in schools that our children 
gather over the greater portion of the 
year; hence, the public schools are 
the logical proving ground for our 
modern ideas in air sanitation. 

We do not have to go far to ob- 
tain statistical facts of the greatest 
significance to help us in our quest 
for basic information. The public 
health reports of large cities for the 
past decade reveal in clear and un- 
equivocal language that the health 


tor- 


of our children of school age has 
been jeopardized to a lamentable de- 
gree through causes that are not en- 
tirely beyond our control. 

Considering the fact that elemen- 
tary and high school children com- 
p-ise approximately one fifth of the 
total population of the nation, it is 
not astonishing that the health con- 
ditions of such a considerable portion 
of the people are of the greatest con- 
cern to all. 
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Although the total number of ab 
sences from school does not corre- 
spond in all cases to the number of 
days of sickness, it is recognized that 
the illness of school children invari 
ably leads to an absence from school. 
The analysis of this absence among 
school children leads, thus, to precise 
information about the health of our 
school population. 

With this in mind, the health de- 
partment of New Haven, Conn., un 
dertook an investigation that yielded 
Important 
this subject for the school year of 
1927-28." 


Records were obtained of all ab- 


information concerning 


sences of three or more successive 
school days which occurred among 
pupils attending the New Haven 
public schools during this year. 

A total of 16,382 cases of absence 
of three or more days’ duration was 
recorded, of which 15,468, or 94.4 
per cent, were due to sickness. This 
number of cases resulted in a total of 
212,076 days of sickness, an average 
of 13.7 days per case. The common- 
sickness were colds, 

throat and 
mumps, measles and miscellaneous 
infections. The great importance of 
diseases of the respiratory tract as 


est causes of 


disease of the tonsils, 


sickness factors in chi'dren is shown 
by the fact that 53.8 per cent of all 
the cases of sickness were due to 
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them. The specific communicable 
childhood conditions were respon- 
sible for 27.9 per cent of the cases 
reported. 

The average number of days of 
sickness per case was greatest for 
whooping cough, followed in impor- 
tance by the other communicable 
diseases of childhood. There was an 
average of 49.3 days of sickness for 
each case of whooping cough. For 
scarlet fever the average duration per 
case was 31.7 days; for other respira- 
tory diseases, 23.7 days; for diph- 
theria, 21.9 days; for measles, 20.5 
days, and for chicken pox, 17.4 days. 

If that loyal soul, the school jani- 
tor, could realize that on certain oc 
casions he was the unsuspecting and 
innocent cause of disseminating air- 
Lorne infection he- would be the first 
to welcome a radical improvement 
in the sanitary methods of the school 
under his jurisdiction. He is, how- 
ever, unable to contribute anything 
of a practical nature to the solution 
of this problem. Even the school su- 
perintendent’s hands are tied, al- 
though he may realize that, in the 
light of the modern advances in sani- 
tary engineering and public health 
methods, an important contribution 
to both could be made in his school. 

Some encouragement can be de- 
rived from the efforts of enlightened 
boards of education in various locali- 
ties that are taking this subject un- 
advisement and have 
even started, in isolated cases, to in- 
stall experimental air irradiation 
units in schoolrooms. But in the 
light of the magnitude of the job, 
these present efforts are like the pro- 
verbial drop of water on a hot stone. 

However, the seed has started to 
germinate and if such articles as this 
one reach the school contractor, the 
school equipment manufacturer, the 
parent and the teacher, conveying 
the impelling reasons for air sanita- 
tion in public school rooms, it is a 
modest step in the right direction. 

The initial and operating costs of 
providing ultraviolet air sterilization 
equipment in public schools will be 
well repaid by the improvement in 
the health of our school children. It 
should also be understood that the 
intrinsic value of this equipment in 
ordinary times would be greatly in- 
creased in times of unforeseen infec- 
tions of epidemic character, such as, 
for instance, the great influenza 
scourge of the year 1919, 
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Teaching Combinations 
Let’s Make Them Logical 


VERY teacher training institu- 

tion has doubtless received 
many letters similar to the one given 
here. Any placement officer can 
cite numerous examples of requests 
for unusual and illogical teaching 
combinations. It is probably safe to 
say that, during the rush season, 
every week brings such requests to 
institutional teacher placement bu- 
reaus. The experience certainly has 
not been confined to any one insti- 
tution. 

What conditions bring about the 
need for teachers with such unusual 
qualifications? 

The largest proportion of such re- 
quests comes from small high schools 
in which the number of teachers on 
the staff is limited and the number 
of subjects included in the curricu- 
lum is fairly large. Frequently, the 
number of subject fields included in 
the program of studies is greater 
than the number of teachers on the 
staff. 

Even under such conditions, it 
would not ordinarily be necessary 
for a teacher to teach in four or 
five fields. The only plausible as- 
sumption seems to be that at some 
time the school has had both an 
extensive list of offerings and a 
teacher whose training happened to 
fit him for teaching in several fields. 
The presence of such a teacher some- 
times solves the immediate problem, 
but when this teacher leaves the 
school, the problem of finding some- 
one to fill his position becomes difh- 
cult. 

In other instances, the desire to 
arrange a position for a particular 
candidate results in several unusual 
teaching combinations. One experi- 
ence of a high school in a mid- 
western state will illustrate this type 
of situation. The athletic coach, who 
had been teaching the courses in 
mathematics, resigned to accept a 
position in a larger school. The 
candidate whom the board desired 
to employ to fill the vacancy was 
qualified to coach athletics and to 
teach social studies. If this candi- 
date, who was the choice of the 
board and who could not teach 
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Dear Sir: 

One of our high school teachers 
has resigned. To fill this vacancy 
we want someone with a major in 
home economics and a minor in 
English. The teacher selected for 
the position must also be certified 
to teach Latin and commercial 
subjects. 

We prefer someone with musical 
training who can direct the girls’ 
glee club and the annual operetta. 

If you have anyone to recom- 
mend for this position, please send 
her credentials at once. 

John Doe, Superintendent 





mathematics, was to be appointed, it 
would be necessary to change the 
teaching assignments of some of the 
other teachers. Therefore, the super- 
intendent and the high school princi- 
pal “went into a huddle” to examine 
carefully the qualifications of other 
members of the staff. 

It was found that Miss A, who 
regularly taught Latin and American 
and English literature, probably 
could teach elementary algebra and 
plane geometry. The literature was 
transferred to Miss B, the home eco- 
nomics teacher, who gave up her 
classes in economics and American 
government to Miss C, the normal 
training teacher. The world history 
classes, formerly taught by Miss C, 
were assigned to the new coach. 
Bookkeeping, taught by the former 
coach, was taken over by the super- 
intendent, who gave up his class 
in American history to the new 
coach. The principal took over the 
class in advanced algebra as an addi- 
tional course. A few other minor 
shifts were made, all to enable the 
board to employ the man_ they 
wanted to coach the boys’ athletic 
teams. 

Similar shifts frequently are neces- 
sary when the board or the super- 
intendent wishes to employ a candi- 


date, sometimes a local person, whose 
qualifications do not fit the require- 
ments of the position that must be 
filled. 

The need for such unusual teach- 
ing combinations results in serious 
difficulties for schools that are seek- 
ing candidates qualified to fill the 
positions they have vacant. The 
problem of finding a teacher quali- 
fied to teach in several unrelated 
fields is by no means a small one. 
The search for such a teacher is 
expensive in terms of both time and 
money. This is because the typical 
teacher is not trained in more than 
two fields and these are usually some- 
what related. The cost of filling the 
position is frequently increased for 
another reason: teachers who are 
well trained in several fields usually 
can command a higher salary than 
those who are not. 

An even more important disad- 
vantage of having teachers handle 
classes in several unrelated subject 
fields is the fact that the practice 
often results in inferior teaching. It 
seldom happens that a teacher is as 
well trained in each of four or five 
unrelated fields as he is in two or 
three related fields. The individual 
who has spread his training over 
many fields may have acquired a 
good background upon which to 
base his specialization in one or more 
related fields, but few would con- 
tend that this broad training in itself 
constitutes any high degree of spe- 
cialization. 

The establishment of _ illogical 
teaching combinations also creates 
difficulties for the teacher training 
institutions. Unless these institutions 
are able to anticipate the types of 
teaching combinations the schools 
will demand, the instructors cannot 
advise students wisely concerning the 
fields, or combinations of fields, in 
which they should specialize. In 
many cases, a highly capable indi- 
vidual may spend four or five years 
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preparing himself to teach in certain 
fields only to discover later that both 
he and his advisers have failed to 
anticipate the teaching combinations 
the school will demand. This prob- 
lem of illogical teaching combina- 
tions is not new. It is, however, 
still unsolved. 

The number of published studies 
related to the problem of high school 
teaching combinations has decreased 
markedly during recent years. In 
‘June 1934, Umstattd reviewed 46 
studies bearing on this problem. 
Malmberg included 39 studies in his 
June 1937 review of investigations 
during the three year period follow- 
ing June 1934. According to Doug- 
lass and Parkhurst, only 13 studies 
of teaching combinations appeared 
from June 1937 to June 1940. These 
two reviewers emphasize the fact 
that although the number of investi- 
gations bearing on the problem of 
illogical teaching combinations has 
decreased considerably during this 
six year period, the problem has by 
no means disappeared. 


Combining Related Subjects 


Any considered solution must ad- 
mit at the outset that in the smaller 
high schools it will nearly always be 
necessary for each teacher to have 
classes in more than one subject field. 
Since the typical high school in the 
United States is small, this condition 
will exist in thousands of schools. 
The problem is not only to reduce 
the number of different fields in 
which the individual is asked to 
teach but also to set up logical teach- 
ing combinations in more or less 
related fields. 

If school officials would employ 
teachers strictly upon the basis of 
their academic qualifications rather 
than because of the personal connec- 
tions the candidate may have in the 
community, the task of selecting 
teachers would be greatly simplified, 
both immediately and in the future. 
In many schools, a complete re- 
organization of the teaching assign- 
ments of the staff members to bring 
about more logical teaching combi- 
nations cannot be made at once, but 
a long term plan will provide for 
gradual progress toward the goal of 
sane teaching combinations. When 
replacements in the staff become 
necessary, the employing officials 
should shift the teaching assignments 
to eliminate as far as possible the 
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illogical combinations. Then, and 
only then, can the position to be 
filled be described in terms of a 
logical teaching combination, instead 
of in terms of the duties that the 
previous teacher had been perform- 
ing. If two or more replacements 
are to be made at the same time, 
the opportunity for defining the posi- 
tions in accordance with logical 
teaching combinations is further in- 
creased. 

What combinations of subjects are 
logical? This question cannot be 
answered conclusively at the present 
time. If the employer is guided by 
his own careful reasoning, however, 
the teaching combinations he evolves 
will most certainly be much better 
than many of those found at the 
present time. For example, it seems 
reasonable to assume that such com- 
binations as Latin and English, 
mathematics and physical sciences, 
or history and civics are more logical 
than are industrial arts and Latin, 
English and mathematics, or home 
economics with music and commer- 
cial subjects. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that even though each school is able 
to make teaching assignments that 
result in more logical teaching com- 
binations than exist at present, it is 
altogether likely that the teaching 
combinations will occasionally differ 
somewhat from school to school. 
This means that adjustments in 
teaching assignments will frequently 
have to be made when a teacher 
moves from one school to another. 


Standardization Would Help 

Uniformity in teaching assign- 
ments from school to school will be 
possible only when employing ofh- 
cials agree upon what constitutes the 
most logical combinations. If such 
an agreement is to be reached, deci- 
sions must be based upon objective 
evidence. Some evidence can be ob- 
tained from investigations set up to 
study the present status of teach- 
ing combinations. Results of such 
studies, if conducted on a state-wide 
basis, will aid in determining the 
possibilities of immediate prelimi- 
nary adjustments in teaching assign- 
ments. 

These investigations of present 
teaching combinations should be ac- 
companied by studies of the actual 
needs of high schools for teachers 
trained in more than one subject 


field. The information obtained from 
such studies will help to indicate the 
number of fields in which the pro- 
spective teacher should be trained in 
order to fit into the typical high 
school teaching program. Individual 
administrators could conduct such 
studies locally and later pool their 
results to give a more complete pic- 
ture of the total situation. 

What is probably most needed is 
a thorough study of what combina- 
tions of subject fields constitute the 
most logical teaching combinations 
in terms of the knowledges and 
skills involved in the individual sub- 
jects. Such studies should then be 
followed up by investigations of the 
possibilities of teacher training insti- 
tutions to provide these combina- 
tions. Sometimes it is impossible for 
a student to obtain thorough train- 
ing in several fields during his regu- 
lar program because of the many 
specific requirements he must meet 
to qualify for a degree. 


Proper Training of Teachers 


In general, teacher training insti- 
tutions give their students the type 
of training demanded by those who 
employ their graduates. If the ofh- 
cials responsible for employing sec- 
ondary school teachers insist upon 
candidates who are qualified to han- 
dle certain teaching combinations, 
institutions engaged in training the 
teachers will act quickly to meet 
such demands. These demands, 
however, must be strong enough to 
convince the institutions that the 
problem must be met immediately 
and completely. A few scattered re- 
quests from employers will scarcely 
be effective. Perhaps the most force- 
ful manner in which to present such 
a request would be through an or- 
ganization of school officials. Inas- 
much as there are a number of such 
organizations already in existence, it 
may not be necessary to create a 
new one. 

In the interests of more effective 
instruction in the secondary schools 
and of the simplification of the prob- 
lem of teacher selection, it is hoped 
that steps will be taken immediately 
to bring about the establishment of 
logical teaching combinations that 
are more or less standardized from 
school to school. The attainment of 
this objective will not be easy, but 
it promises to be well worth the 
effort involved. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





The Outlook for Education 


WILLARD C. JACKMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Sheldon, Iowa 


HE major objective that should 

govern the purpose of any plan 
of education is to help each individ- 
ual find his place in the world so 
that it will bring the greatest satis- 
faction to him and make possible 
his best contribution to society. To 
hold that purpose in mind and to 
gauge our efforts accordingly will 
put an end to much needless dis- 
cussion about progressive and con- 
servative types of education. 

We cannot conceive of much time 
being wasted by primitive man 
when he taught the young to fling 
a spear; nor can we conceive, in 
more recent times, of being confused 
as to how to proceed in teaching a 
youth to farm or to drive an auto- 
mobile. This is true because the 
thing to be done is clear to both 
teacher and learner and the learner 
has a deep-seated desire to master 
the necessary skills. 

If the responsibility of education 
is to help boys and girls find their 
places in a highly mechanized so- 
ciety, the school must have a pro- 
gram for each youth that will supply 
the opportunity for self-expression 
in the fine arts, develop a thorough 
and sympathetic understanding of 
the history of man, make possible 
a knowledge of the scientific forces 
that control and regulate the affairs 
of man, engender a deep feeling of 
personal responsibility for the wel- 
fare of society and provide adequate 
preparation for some specific type of 
work. In doing this the school must 
extend scientific help in assisting 
each one to find his specific work. 

The means for accomplishing this 
objective can be quite easily under- 
stood from the standpoint of theory, 
but it will require effort to put it into 
practice if our youths are to be 
guided through the period of ex- 
ploration and training and find them- 
selves adequately adjusted and pre- 
pared to meet the demands of life. 
Education must be a logical and 
natural process of growth that con- 
tains no abrupt and disjointed stops 
as far as life is concerned, but will 
lead on and reach a consumation in 
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Long hours of hard work 
and study, a willingness 
to experiment and a spirit 
of sacrifice are the con- 
tributions that educators 
must make to the cause 
of public education in the 
present national crisis 





the busy and challenging activities of 
life. When this is accomplished, un- 
certainty and insecurity will be 
largely eliminated, because each 
youth will have a clearly defined 
purpose and will accomplish it. In 
order to learn how this works in 
practice, one need only observe the 
fairly rare cases today of those 
youths who have a goal in mind 
and are putting all energy to focus 
upon the means necessary to achieve 
the goal. 

When we make a survey of the 
facts, we discover to our dismay that 
the educational pattern of our coun- 
try does not even approximate the 
occupational pattern. In many ways 
they are poles apart. We still per- 
sist in the perpetuation of an edu- 
cational program that is principally 
college preparatory and that quite 
largely ignores the fact that more 
than 85 per cent of our youths must 
find a place within the ranks of the 
skilled or semiskilled craftsmen. 
Under the present system of educa- 
tion we do not have a gradual evolu- 
tion and growth of the majority of 
our school children; rather they are 
allowed to reach the beginning of 
productive years in life without a 
direct relationship between things 
learned and skills required. 

It will require more energy than 
is customary for the average edu- 
cator to expend to make the adjust- 
ment that must be made. This is 
true because in the course of his 
professional career an educator can 
learn the things that must be done 
and be reasonably successful with- 
out making an effort to add to or 


to enrich the skills and knowledge 
required to do the work of a chang- 
ing profession. 

The present situation confronting 
us is going to demand that we spend 
more time and energy than we have 
ever given to our work. Conse- 
quently, to meet this situation, one 
must conclude that there will be no 
room for the teacher who is merely 
trying to protect the status quo; 
there will be no place for the one 
who cannot help to shape up the 
new front that we must build and 
establish. There will be a place only 
for the active and willing educator 
who thinks more of performing a 
masterful task than he does of main- 
taining an unruffled existence. 

The cost of leadership will be 
tremendous. To bring the program 
into a state of motion and to chart 
the course correctly are going to re- 
sult in much criticism, and there 
will be, as always in history, a vast 
amount of short-sightedness born of 
professional inertia. To meet this 
with confidence and with courage 
will require as much as has ever 
been required of any American 
patriot to lead his country forward. 

At this time there are undoubtedly 
those within the ranks who are 
girding themselves for the struggle 
that must ensue in order to launch 
these necessary and imperative 
changes. Furthermore, there are 
many who will make the sacrifice 
and will be lost before the victory 
is surely and truly won. That is the 
potential price that any educational 
leader is going to have to pay and 
he might as well face the future with 
that point of view. Perhaps it will 
be easier to realize that hard times 
are ahead and that a price will have 
to be paid than it is to stand around 
afraid to make a move, always hold- 
ing to the hope that nothing of a 
disagreeable nature will occur. 

Right at this time it might be 
inspirational for all American edu- 
cators to read again the life of 
Horace Mann and to recall that 
there was a tremendous price paid 
for the cause of public education 
a century ago. It will help us to 
see that all of the good things of 
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civilization, whether they are found 
in the realm of the church, the politi- 
cal life of the state or education, 
have come at the cost of human 
sacrifice, and by no other means. 

If educators and those who must 
bear the responsibility of making 
decisions and giving the final word 
will face the coming months with 
the spirit of willingness to sacrifice 
because there is no other way, then 
the challenge will inspire rather than 
intimidate. 

Expressing it concretely, what are 
the things that will be expected? 
There must be long hours of work, 
much study, a willingness to experi- 
ment, much time spent with groups 
and individuals and an effort to 
make adjustments as they appear 
necessary and as one sees the way 
to make them. Through it all and 
in addition to study and planning 
there will be times when one will 
have feelings of uncertainty that 
will add to the strain of leadership. 

A few have looked into the prom- 
ised land of education and have a 
conception of what must be done. 
We must agree with many of them 
that it is a matter of a dream or a 
picture and that nothing more will 
be done than to dream a dream. But 
to the practical minded it will mean 
a demand for a period of action by 


those who are skilled in applying 
the philosophy in a concrete way. 

What are the facts when the pres- 
ent is analyzed and a better way 
is sought? The new school must 
be an institution with highly trained 
teachers, both young and old, who 
will be thorough and sympathetic 
in the knowledge of their work and 
of life. They must know the prob- 
lems of those who work for little 
and also of those who have much. 
They must, above all, know the joys, 
the aspirations and the heartaches of 
all walks of society. They must be 
skilled in the use of applied psychol- 
ogy and all phases of guidance to be 
gained by long periods of study, a 
long period of internship and con- 
tinuous and _ strenuous in-service 
study. They must be skilled for the 
purpose of offering the guidance and 
help necessary to lead youths to de- 
velop well-integrated personalities 
and to find a place in society of 
profit to themselves and to others. 
These highly trained individuals 
should rank with the best trained 
physicians. As the physician is ex- 
pert in dealing with the pathological, 
the educator must be expert in deal- 
ing with the normal. 

Buildings must be redesigned. The 
new school must be closely linked 
with the world about it if it is to 





Custodian’s Role in Air Raids 


T IS to the custodian that we must 

look for the protection of school 
properties from possible air raids, 
according to Ruel E. Daniels, district 
clerk and business manager, board 
of education, Belleville, N. J. For 
this reason Mr. Daniels has asked 
the members of his janitorial staff 
not to volunteer for any defense 
work that would prevent them from 
reporting immediately to their 
schools during air raid alarms. 

“During the day,” Mr. 
points out, “the custodians are natu- 
rally in the building but we also 
request them to report immediately 
to their building if an air raid is 
sounded after school hours.” 

The custodian is the person who is 
most familiar with the location of 
the main gas shut-off; the various 
steam valves; the ladders which are 
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Daniels _ 


sometimes necessary for access to the 
roofs; the electrical operating units, 
and the fire-fighting apparatus. 

Custodians in the Belleville schools 
have been directed to shut off the 
main gas control immediately on the 
sounding of an air raid alarm. They 
also have been furnished with such 
equipment as a stirrup pump, a small 
pump with a spray nozzle that can 
be carried to any part of the building 
with a three gallon pail of water, 
an ax and a pinch bar. Pails of sand 
are placed in various parts of the 
building. 

These men are assigned the duty 
of entering every room after the air 
raid alarm has been sounded to see 
that every child is evacuated to the 
place assigned. It is the particular 
duty of certain individuals to carry 
crippled children to the basement. 


prove a unified, logical and gradually 
evolving step in the development 
of an individual. It must provide 
for committee work and elementary 
research in the beginning years of 
the experience of the child, in addi- 
tion to the mastery of the tool sub- 
jects. Emphasis must be placed upon 
the personal development of the 
child without making him strongly 
competitive. During those beginning 
years a complete record should be 
kept of the pupil’s development so 
that when he has reached the early 
adolescent period there will be a 
basis for beginning the study of 
aptitudes and helping the child find 
his place in society. 

This will require shops equipped 
with many tools, libraries filled with 
books, laboratories equipped with 
apparatus and studios supplied with 
available instruments to help the 
pupil in the discovery of aptitudes 
and latent interests and to provide 
the foundation for a broad apprecia- 
tion and understanding of life. 

By the time the pupil has reached 
his fifteenth year he should have 
definite evidence to indicate what 
phase of mechanical or professional 
skill he may wish to develop. If it 
is mechanical, from then on _ his 
training must become highly voca- 
tional so that when he completes 
the work of the school he will be 
ready for the thing that he should 
know how to do. There should not 
be the usual shock of coming to an 
abrupt stop when he receives his 
diploma and of finding that he is 
qualified only to wander about aim- 
lessly, hoping for something to come 
his way. Those who have aptitudes 
for the professions must be given 
the same fine opportunities that are 
theirs today, with this exception, that 
there will be more professions and 
more opportunity for preparation. 

Conceding that leaders in educa- 
tion and those who bear the brunt 
of the burden in the classrooms 
throughout the country are willing 
to meet the problems and to make 
the sacrifices to bring about their 
solutions, I am sure that we shall 
emerge with an educational system 
that will be a part of our society. 
It will be so definitely based upon 
the activities and interests of society 
that no one will have to use his 
imagination to figure out why cer- 
tain subjects are prescribed as essen- 
tial to education. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








When Is a School Sectarian? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
Specialist in School Law 


N a period when there is right- 

fully great emphasis upon unity 
among our people, there comes be- 
fore us a timely case of attempted 
cooperation between a public school 
district and an ecclesiastical parish in 
the maintenance and operation of 
educational facilities. 

Such situations frequently arise in 
many parts of the nation. They 
have much more than mere local 
significance because they touch not 
only the supremely important prob- 
lem of community cooperation in 
providing necessary social services 
but also individual rights and liber- 
ties guaranteed by the federal and 
state constitutions. 

The right to attend a. state- 
approved private school in prefer- 
ence to a public school is a right 
appertaining to citizenship in the 
United States that no state may 
abridge. The right to operate a pri- 
vate school, which meets reasonable 
standards required by the state, is 
also similarly protected. 


Religious Teaching Prohibited 


On the other hand, nearly all the 
state constitutions forbid the direct 
appropriation of tax monies to 
schools or to other social service in- 
stitutions under private or sectarian 
control. It is a universal American 
legal tradition, too, that denomina- 
tional or sectarian doctrines shall not 
be taught or promoted in public 
schools. In different states the courts 
have interpreted this theory with 
varying strictness, some going so far 
as to say that the Bible is a sec- 
tarian document and that reading 
aloud from it constitutes sectarian 
instruction that must not be carried 
on in the public schools. 

All of these principles, and others 
soon to be noticed, form an essential 
background for the consideration of 
instances wherein the public and pri- 
vate school authorities in a given 
community attempt various forms of 
cooperation in providing school fa- 
cilities for all school children. 

Children who formerly attended 
private or parochial schools have an 
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undoubted right to demand places 
in the public school system, either 
when for any reason the private 
schools are no longer available or 
when a change in their individual 
preferences impels them to apply for 
admission to the public schools. This 
situation was pointedly illustrated in 
Vincennes, Ind., when the closing 
of the parochial schools on account 
of lack of funds suddenly threw 
upon the city board of education the 
responsibility of providing school fa- 
cilities for some 800 children who 
had previously attended parochial 
schools. 

It will be remembered that for a 
period of five years this responsi- 
bility was discharged through a co- 
operative arrangement under which 
the church authorities allowed the 
former parochial school buildings to 
be used as public schools without ex- 
acting any rentals and also furnished 
heat, light and custodial service for 
these buildings free of charge. In 
return, the public school corporation 
operated public schools in the build- 
ings and opened them to attendance 
by the same pupils who had _for- 
merly attended parochial schools in 
the same buildings. The public 
school teachers in these buildings 
were holders of state certificates and 
were appointed, paid and supervised 
by the local public school authorities; 
but, without exception, they were 
also members of Catholic teaching 
orders and were recommended for 
their teaching positions by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. 

A litigated attempt to have these 
schools judicially declared to be sec- 
tarian schools and illegal objects for 
the expenditure of public funds met 
with defeat at the hands of the su- 
preme court of Indiana. Member- 
ship in a religious order cannot dis- 
qualify a public school teacher who 
is otherwise qualified. A_ public 
school is no less public if it is con- 
ducted in a building not owned by 
the public. The presence on the walls 


*State ex rel. Johnson v. Boyd et al., (Ind.), 
28 N.E. (2d) 256 (1940). Discussed at greater 
length in “Public and Parochial Cooperation,” 
in The Nation’s ScHoots 25:61 (Dec.) 1940. 


of a public schoolroom of religious 
pictures, crucifixes and like objects 
does not of itself constitute sectarian 
instruction. Thus, the Vincennes in- 
stance of cooperation was legally vin- 
dicated and was carried on for a 
period of some five years, after which 
it was abandoned because the city 
board of education was able to ac- 
commodate all pupils in public 
school buildings. 

Following closely on the heels of 
the Vincennes interlude comes a 
somewhat analogous decision of the 
supreme court of Missouri, conclud- 
ing with an opposite result. The simi- 
larities and differences between the 
facts of the two cases make a com- 
parison fascinating. 


Opposite View Upheld 


The town of Meta in Missouri is 
apparently a community in which 
members of the Catholic faith make 
up a majority of the inhabitants. 
For about ten years it maintained 
and operated two graded schools. 
One of these was in a four room 
parochial school building located on 
church property and rented to the 
public school board. This school had 
originally been established by the 
parish of St. Cecelia, which is the 
local Catholic jurisdiction, and it con- 
tinued to bear the name of St. Cecelia 
School. It was attended almost ex- 
clusively by Catholic children. 

The other graded school was 
smaller and somewhat inferior in 
facilities and was attended almost 
exclusively by Protestant children. 
The policy of the board of education 
was to keep the two schools denomi- 
nationally segregated. There was no 
local controversy over the matter 
until the annexation of some new 
territory to the public school district 
brought under its jurisdiction a new 
clientele, which became dissatisfied 
with the situation and sued for an 
injunction to prevent the use of pub- 
lic funds to support the St. Cecelia 
School, as described, on the ground 
that it was a sectarian school to 
which the appropriation of public 
money is prohibited in Missouri. 

Oddly enough, the complainants 
were themselves Catholics and the 
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controversy was between members 
of the same faith. Suing as taxpayers 
and residents of the school district 
and as parents of school children, the 
plaintiffs alleged that the school 
board was in fact maintaining a 
parochial school at public expense. 
They asked for an injunction to re- 
strain the board from using public 
funds in suppoit of a_ parochial 
school and from employing teachers 
of sectarian doctrines. The supreme 
court of Missouri thought it proper 
that the relief sought should be 
granted and directed the lower court 
accordingly.” 

This result, opposite to the conclu- 
sion of the Indiana court in the Vin- 
cennes case, was apparently well jus- 
tified by the evidence. The Missouri 
case was unmistakably one in which 
religious doctrines were being taught 
at public expense in what purported 
to be a public school. 

In Missouri the teachers in the 
school in question were not only all 
Sisters of a particular religious order, 
trained in the Mother House of that 
order, but they also testified that 
their lives were devoted to the train- 
ing of children in both religion and 
education; that they were bound to 
teach religion as a part of their regu- 
lar school work, and that they could 


*Harfst et al. v. Hoegen et al., Supreme Court 
of Missouri, No. 37264 (May term, 1941). 


not teach in any other way. More- 
over, there was evidence that sec- 
tarian religious instruction given at 
specified times by the parish priest 
was also a part of the schedule of the 
school. Even the cards on which 
monthly reports of the progress of 
the pupils were sent to their parents 
carried a space for “religion” as one 
of the regular subjects. 

Commenting on these facts, the 
court pointed out that there was a 
clear violation of the article of the 
Missouri constitution, which forbids 
a school district or other public body 
to make payments from any public 
fund to sustain any school controlled 
by any sectarian denomination. Dis- 
posing of the argument that the St. 
Cecelia school was controlled by the 
school board and not by the church, 
the court said: “We find from the 
record that the nominal supervision 
by the school board is but an indirect 
means of accomplishing that which 
the constitution forbids.” 

In addition to the part of the con- 
stitution already mentioned, there is 
still another section which declares 
that “no money shall ever be taken 
from the public treasury, directly or 
indirectly, in aid of any church, sect 
or denomination of religion, or in 
aid of any priest, preacher, minister 
or teacher thereof, as such; and no 
preference shall be given to or any 





Reports Should Be Readable 


MAX S. SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools, North Muskegon, Mich. 


T IS a common fault of the teach- 

ing profession to indulge in 
lengthy discourses that serve only to 
confuse the lay public to which they 
are addressed, both because of their 
length and because of the profes- 
sional “pedagese” in which they are 
usually phrased. 

The superintendent’s annual report 
is ong of his best tools for stimu- 
lating good public relations and 
interpreting the operations and activi- 
ties of the school to the communi- 
ties. To be effective, however, the 
report must contain mate-ial that is 
valuable and interesting to the public 
and it must be presented briefly and 
as attractively as possible. 

A long detailed report dealing 
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with philosophies, aims and objec- 
tives, written in the jargon of the 
profession, serves only to irritate the 
reader instead of clarifying the im- 
portant field of education. 

Much of the information that the 
superintendent wants to convey to 
the public is difficult of elucidation, 
but he must make every effort to 
make his point in language that is 
intelligible to the layman. Parents 
and patrons will take time to read 
a report on school affairs if it is 
brief and interesting. Otherwise, 
they will put it aside until some 
future date “when they have time 
to read it carefully,” with the result 
that, in the majority of cases, it will 
not be read at all. 


discrimination made against any 
church, sect or creed of religion or 
any form of religious faith or wor- 
ship.” This section was plainly appli- 
cable to the case because the Sisters 
had testified that they gave instruc- 
tion in religion and that the Cath- 
olic catechism and the Catholic Bible 
were used in the school as texts. 

Taking care to pay tribute to the 
motives of the teachers and to accord 
respect to religion, the court de- 
clared: “In reaching this conclusion 
we recognize that the members of 
these noble teaching orders are in- 
spired only by the most unselfish and 
highest motives; that parochial edu- 
cation is an embodiment of one of 
the highest ideals that man may 
enjoy. The Supreme Court of the 
United States found that parochial 
education has been ‘long regarded 
as useful and meritorous.* In the 
instant case it is admitted by all 
parties that the Sisters are fully quali- 
fied according to the standards set 
by the superintendent of public in- 
struction as teachers of a_ public 
school. We know of the great edu- 
cational institutions conducted by the 
Jesuits and other Catholic orders and 
of their high standards of excellence, 
St. Louis University being a leader 
among them. We recognize, as well, 
the great need of spiritual training 
not only in our own country but 
throughout this troubled world. The 
right of freedom of worship which 
at this time is being denied to the 
peoples of two foreign governments, 
in particular, must be restored before 
the world is again secure. 

“Nevertheless, the question con- 
fronting us is one only of law. . 
Public money, coming from taxpay- 
ers of every denomination, may not 
be used for the help of any religious 
sect in education or otherwise.” 

Adverting to the perils of local 
controversy to which the state would 
be exposed if any other decision were 
made, the court concluded: “Our 
schools would soon become the cen- 
ters of local political battles which 
would be dangerous to the peace of 
society where there must be equal 
religious rights to all and special 
religious privileges to none. The 
faithful observance of our constitu- 
tional provisions happily makes such 
a condition impossible.” 





In Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, 268 U. S. 510, 45 S. 
Cr. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070, 39 A.L.R. 468 (1925). 
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To the A. A. of S.A... 


i the Heywood-Wakefield Company 
extends sincere wishes for a result- 
ful meeting in San Francisco. In 

your work of moulding staunch American citizens, you are faced, now, with 

many serious problems. We are confident that you will solve them... every 
one. We know you as an organization and, in many thousand instances, know 
you as an individual member. Perhaps, that is why we are so sure of your suc- 
cess at San Francisco... why we are thankful that American students will be 
in your safe, guiding hands during the trying years to come. We appreciate 
the fact that your time will be limited, but if you should have a few spare 
minutes, we shall be pleased to 
welcome you at the Heywood 
exhibit and to show you the 
proposed 1942 designs. 


Early print of San Francisco 1851 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD cron secs 
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HARVEY A. SNYDER 


Clean Hands: Good Health 


Principal, Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh 


T MAY be safely assumed that 

most high schools that have a 
staggered lunch hour of thirty or 
thirty-five minutes, as at Gladstone 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
are pressed for time, as well as for 
accommodations, for hand washing. 
True, these schools may report that 
facilities exist and that no pupil need 
be deprived of the opportunity to 


clean up if he so desires. However, 
in the hurry of purchasing lunch 


tickets, getting into line and gob- 
bling their food before subsequent 
lunch groups put in appearance, the 
act of hand washing is quite gen- 
erally neglected, despite the hours 
spent in discussions on_ personal 
hygiene in classes of health and 
general science. 

Furthermore, some teachers may 
be jealous of the few minutes that 
are necessary for the purpose. Al- 
though our regulations regarding 
hand washing before lunch have 
been in effect for several years, the 
officers of an eighth grade class re- 
ported recently that their lunch hour 
teacher was so hypnotized with his 
own dramatic presentations that he 
frequently forgot to give the children 
the few minutes necessary to clean 
their hands and faces. Since our 
fourth period, which is also the noon 
period, is fifty-five minutes in length, 
exclusive of the thirty minute inter- 
val for eating lunch, it would seem 
that our classes could spare ten min- 
utes for this purpose. This leaves an 
instruction period of forty-five min- 
utes, the usual length of the average 
period, Consequently, no time is 
lost if the teacher properiy organizes 
the practice. 

The facilities at Gladstone are va- 
ried. Some classrooms are equipped 
with wash bowls; in other cases the 
pupils use the regular lavatories or 
the janitorial water sinks, but in all 
instances facilities that are most con- 
venient are employed. 
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To round out the picture, volun- 
tary observations from teachers and 
pupils follow. The teachers say: 

Fortunately, Room 37 has a sink 
with hot and cold water. The pupils 
are in my room twenty minutes be- 
fore going to lunch, I first tried hav- 
ing them pass by rows, two or three 
at a time, to the sink about ten min- 
utes before dismissal. This resulted 
in too much talking and wasting of 
time. Now, I permit one person at a 
time to proceed to wash his hands 
with soap at any time during the 
twenty minute part of the period. 
About half of them have been doing 
this. The others wash when they go 
home. 

The pupils are especially anxious 
to wash after seeing the many pro- 
tozoa present in a drop of water 
when viewed under a microscope. 
The study of bacteria and disease in 
biology impresses them with the im- 
portance of it. 


eee 

I send the children out in groups 
of four. As soon as a child has fin- 
ished washing, he returns to the 
room and the next one in line goes 
out, either boy or girl, depending 
upon which one has just returned. 








I try to continue the class work 
while the hand washing is going on 
and insist upon the children moving 
quietly. The group has cooperated 
nicely and generally carries out the 
work with little interruption. 

The following comments are from 
two pupils: 

It is not a pleasant sight to see 
people with dirty hands, especially 
while they are eating. | know that 
everyone in the school has a chance 
to wash his hands. Our teacher per- 
mits us to use the sink, soap and 
towels in her cloakroom. The fourth 
period we have sewing and after han- 
dling the cloth, bobbins, shears and 
other materials we are grateful to 
her for this privilege. 

* * e 

Most all of us can eat with a better 
appetite and a feeling of complete 
comfort if we are sure no disease 
germs of any sort are lurking on the 
tips of the fingers. For this reason, 
I must say that I appreciate the privi- 
lege we have of washing our hands 
before we go on our lunch pertod. 
It is a habit most of us observe at 
home and are, therefore, glad to 
practice in school. 

oJ o & 

Suffice to say in conclusion that 
washroom facilities should be avail- 
able within every classroom when 
new buildings are constructed, for 
children have the right to pursue 
those habits of hygiene that they 
have been taught at home. More 
than that, if educators in general do 
not soon realize that much learning 
and habit formation are results of 
desirable nonacademic repetitive ex- 
periences, other agencies, such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the 
educational division of the Works 
Progress Administration and com- 
pulsory military training, will make 
unnecessary a major part of our pro- 
gram of secondary education, which, 
today, is in many cases unrelated to 
the functions of living. 
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Time Out for Defense 


JOEL BLOOM 


Assistant Manager, Midwood High School Cafeteria, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ERE in America we have been 

reluctant to give youth its 
share of the nation’s responsibilities. 
We are inclined to ridicule and sup- 
press youthful attempts to help solve 
our problems. Yet, only through the 
complete support and willingness of 
youth to fight in defense of what it 
believes to be its inalienable rights 
and freedoms, can we ever hope to 
have a democracy vigorous enough 
to match the fearful fanaticism of 
psychopathic national socialism. We 
must make the young people of 
America feel that they belong, that 
they have responsibilities, that they 
are playing an all-important part in 
this world struggle for the right to 
live as human beings and not as 
slaves. 

What better place is there to reach 
youths and to teach them their re- 
sponsibilities than the schools? Such 
a program can be accomplished and 
in its accomplishment the school 
lunch hour can quite logically play 
a leading rdle. 


Pupils Can Work for Defense 


Surveys have shown that in the 
average lunch period of forty-five 
minutes, a majority of the pupils 
have finished eating their lunch at 
the end of ten minutes, and that 
practically all of them have eaten 
and cleared their tables within fif- 
teen or eighteen minutes. This 
leaves about thirty minutes in which 
the cafeteria must be supervised and 
in which pupils may study or talk 
as they choose. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this time to organize 
pupils into various groups for na- 
tional defense work? 

For the girls, this might consist 
of learning first aid or practical 
nursing; knitting; studying for the 
positions of fire and air raid ward- 
ens; making bandages; studying 


emergency nutrition, and collecting 
waste materials. Groups of boys can 
be trained in first aid, as fire ward- 
ens, as air raid spotters, in outdoor 
camping or as defense bond sales- 
men, junior sailors, soldiers, aviators 
or marines. 
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The various groups could be seated 
in separate sections where they could 
take up their defense tasks under the 
supervision of teachers, immediately 
following their fifteen minute lunch 
period. A _ special section of the 
lunchroom might be set aside for 
those who do not care to join a 
group or whose parents do not wish 
them to give up time from their 
lunch period. This section could 
also be used as a study room for 
those who are not up in their work. 
In other words, before he can join 
a defense training group, the pupil’s 
marks must be satisfactory. 


Would Keep Pupils Occupied 


This plan not only would aid in 
rallying youth to democracy and na- 
tional defense but it would help 
solve the problem of how to keep 
pupils intelligently occupied in the 
lunchroom when they are not 
allowed to leave until the period 
has ended. Disciplinary measures 
may serve to keep the cafeteria quiet 
and clean, but for little else. 

A plan such as this is practical 
from several aspects. First, it would 
reach all the youths of high school 
age in America. Second, it would 
give them a chance to contribute 
to American defense. Third, it 
would give the pupils the feeling of 
service and responsibility in this war 
effort. Fourth, it would not inter- 
fere with regular school organization 
plans and hours of study. Fifth, it 
would entail only the extra assign- 
ments of teachers, already trained, to 
handle and instruct youth groups 
to work in conjunction with such 
national organizations as the Red 
Cross, the Civilian Defense Commit- 
tee and the Army and Navy train- 
ing department. Finally, it could be- 
come the basis for a much larger 
voluntary youth effort to be later 
organized and carried on after school 
hours. 

Such an extensive program cannot 
be thrown immediately into high 
gear. However, if carefully planned 
and cautiously started, it can reach 
sizable proportions within a rela- 









tively short time. It might be wise 
to start with a few city high schools 
with which the cooperation of na- 
tional groups can be most quickly 
effected, and then only in_ those 
groups in which members of the 
teaching staff are trained in the 
projected subject matter. 


This might mean that one of the 
physical education teachers would be 
placed in charge of first aid; the 
school nurse would teach the group 
interested in practical nursing, and 
the chemistry teacher would train 
the prospective fire wardens. It 
would be better to defer starting a 
group like air raid spotters until 
one of the staff had trained himself 
sufficiently to teach the subject or 
until a proper teacher had been 
transferred to the school or a vol- 
unteer worker had enlisted for such 
purpose. 

Most important is it to organize 
so that the full benefits of our vast 
and highly effective educational 
system can be properly allocated to 
handle the task most efficiently and 
with little added expense to the 
government. 

One element, that of limited time 
for eating, may be raised as an ob- 
jection. For this reason, it might 
prove wise to lengthen the time of 
the lunch period or periods to fifty- 
five minutes or an hour. This would 
serve to add a few extra minutes to 
the time allotted to the defense 
training groups as well as to the 
time allotted for eating. 


Volunteers Can Help 


In small towns in which school 
enrollments are small and teachers 
are few, there may not be any teach- 
ers especially trained to conduct the 
training courses listed. Here, it 
might be necessary to invoke the aid 
of volunteer groups or, perhaps, to 
conduct a general course by radio. 

Such a plan can have little sig- 
nificance unless it is of national 
scope and can get sufficient backing 
and leadership from the govern- 
ment and influential public figures. 
Isolated schools or groups may make 
a local success of a project of this 
kind but can only serve as efficient 
models to prove to authorities that 
it can be made to work. 









Speaking of Substitutes 


Use substitute materials wherever 
possible in place of those that are 
on the scarce list is the advice given 
by a well-known manufacturer of 
food service equipment. He recom- 
mends shelves of galvanized black 
iron, for example, to replace stain- 
less steel and black or galvanized 
pipe, properly finished, in place of 
brass plated or stainless steel pipe 
or tubing. 

For insulating materials, cork 
should be avoided; rock wool, glass 
wool or similar materials should be 
used instead. As stainless steel alloys 
become unobtainable, the manufac- 
turer believes it may be necessary 
to use porcelain sectional tops for 
steam tables and stoneware, china 
or porcelain enameled vegetable in- 
sets in place of stainless steel insets. 
For urn liners, stoneware, china or 


glass liners may be necessary to re- 
place the stainless steel that has been 
used heretofore. 

It would also be well to avoid the 
use of stainless steel for paneling. 
Plywood panels may be used in place 
of metal panels and vitreous tile, in 
place of formica and other synthetic 
plastics. 

Most important of all, the manu- 
facturer urged, be sure, when pre- 
paring specifications for a new proj- 
ect, to consult with the manufac- 
turers and discuss the specifications 
carefully to ascertain what materials 
are available; always provide sufh- 
cient flexibility in specifications to 
permit the equipment being pro- 
duced in time. 

The situation on materials will be- 
come considerably tighter than it is 


now, it is declared. 





Recipes Utilizing Surplus mii 


CONSTANCE HART 
Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 





Fried Cornmeal Mush 
(Forty-Eight Servings) 
24 pounds cornmeal 
6 quarts water 
2 tablespoons salt 
Add cornmeal 
rapidly boiling water. Stir and cook 
until thick. Then put over hot water 
and cook for two and one half hours. 
Pack cooked cereal in greased baking 
tins. Cover to prevent crust from form- 
ing. Let stand. Chill thoroughly. Re 
move from tins, slice and sauté in 
bacon fat or fry in deep fat. Serve with 
sirup. Size of portion, 4 ounces. Total 
yield, 12 pounds. 


slowly to 


and salt 


Eggs a la King With Rice 
(Fifty Servings) 
344 pounds raw rice 
LY ounces salt 
1 pound mushrooms, sliced 
% pound green peppers, sliced 
1 ounce butter 
2 ounces pimientos 
1 gallon and 1 cup white sauce No. 
Y, pound cheese (New York State 
year old) 
30 hard-cooked eggs 
Cook rice in 3% gallons boiling, 
salted water. Drain and blanch. Re- 
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heat before serving. Sauté mushrooms 
and green peppers in butter for five 
minutes. Cut pimientos into strips | 
inch long and 4 inch wide. Combine 
half of white peppers, mush- 
rooms, pimientos and diced cheese. 
Pour this mixture into baking pan. 
Cover with sliced eggs. Pour the re- 
maining white sauce over the eggs. 


sauce, 


Serve on rice. Size of portion, 4 cup 
egg mixture and 4 cup rice. 
ee 


Cream of Lima Bean Soup 
(Fifty Servings) 
34 pounds dry lima beans 
1 gallon water 
¥%, gallon white sauce No. | 
1 pound onions, chopped 


2 ounces carrots, grated 


% pound celery, diced 
2 teaspoons salt 
| teaspoon pepper 
2 ounces parsley, minced 

Pick over beans, wash and soak over- 
night. Drain and steam until tender in 
1 gallon of water. Press through a 
purée sieve. Add white sauce and 
onions. Ten minutes before serving 
add carrots, celery, seasonings and pars- 
ley. Total yield, 12% quarts. Size of 


portion, one cup. 


Economy Omelet 
(Forty-Eight Servings) 
2’, quarts milk 
6 2/3 ounces or 1% cups cornmeal 
4 ounce salt 
134 pounds cheese (New York State 
2 year old) 
20 eggs 
16 2/3 cups Spanish sauce 
Scald milk in double boiler. Add 
cornmeal and salt. Stir until thick and 
cook for ten minutes. Blend with diced 
cheese and add to well-beaten yolks of 
eggs. Fold in stiffly beaten whites. 
Pour into greased baking pans. Bake 
at 325°F. for thirty-five to forty min- 
utes, or until firm. Serve with Spanish 
sauce. Size of portion, piece 34 by 
2%, inches. 
ee 
Escalloped Rice, Cheese and Eggs 
(Fifty Servings) 
> pounds rice 
1 ounce salt 
1% pounds cheese (New York State 
‘2 year old) 
1 tablespoon paprika 
1 gallon white sauce No. 2 
25 hard-cooked eggs 
Cook rice in 2% gallons boiling 
salted water. Drain and blanch. Add 
| pound of finely cut cheese and pap- 
rika to hot white sauce. Cut eggs in 
eighths. Alternate layers of rice, sauce 
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and eggs in baking pan. Grate re- 
maining cheese over top. Bake at 
350°F. for thirty minutes. Cheese 
should be lightly browned. Size of 


portion, % cup. Total yield, 9% 
quarts. 


Tomato Soup With Vegetables 
(Fifty Servings) 

2% gallons tomato soup or following 

recipe: 
| pound celery 
% pound onions 
2% quarts canned tomatoes 
1% quarts tomato purée 
2 gallons water 
1 pound butter 
54% ounces flour 
3 ounces salt 
2 teaspoons pepper 
344 ounces sugar 

Simmer first five ingredients for 
twenty minutes. Blend butter and flour 
and add to stock. Season. Strain. 
*% pound turnips, diced 

pound onions, chopped 

pound potatoes, diced 

pound celery, diced 

pound carrots, diced 

pound cabbage, chopped 
/, ounces parsley, chopped 
Add vegetables to tomato soup and 
bring to boil. Let simmer for forty-five 
minutes. Total yield, 1244 quarts. Size 
of portion, one cup. 
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New Pupil History Cards 


It’s easy to control and operate a Kardex Pupil 


History Record! 


New Pupil History cards have just been designed 
to meet the problems existing in our current war- 
time, as well as to match the essential require- 
ments of the peace-time that will follow. Analyses 
and special reports are easily prepared with this 
record. It is specially designed to utilize the 
modern 


photo-copy method of making tran- 


scripts and semester reports. 


Floor Model Safe-Kardex “60” for housing this 
important record has two distinct advantages 
school executives will appreciate: (1) The unit is 


portable. It may be moved to offices and depart- 


OUR 


ments for analysis and action. (2) It is insulated to 
protect its contents from severe fire. (Without 
this protection, you are gambling with the security 


of this vital record.) 


Write today and ask to see samples of our new 
Kardex Pupil History cards. Let us give you the 
details of Floor Model Safe-Kardex “60” and 
present all the advantages of Kardex! School De- 
partment, Systems Division, Remington Rand 


Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
Buffalo, New York 


ONLY 
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Telling the Story of Health 


FLORENCE BENELL 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


HAT better method than 

visual aids could one choose 
to teach health? We retain impres- 
sions gained through visual memory 
more clearly than those that are ac- 
quired by other means. Verbal in- 
struction that may seem clear and 
logical to the teacher often is mis- 
construed by the pupils, especially in 
the teaching of hygiene. Visual aids 
are, therefore, the first line of defense 
in health instruction. 

In order to discover the types of 
visual aids that are being used by 
health teachers, a survey was made in 
schools throughout the United States 
and its territories. Questionnaires 
were sent to principals of elementary 
schools, junior high schools and 
senior high schools, and to presidents 
of teachers’ colleges. Of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out, 241 schools from 
35 states and two territories re- 
sponded. 

The data covering the grades in 
which the subject of health and hy- 
giene is taught, in relation to the 
number of schools surveyed, demon- 
strate that in 51 per cent of the 
schools it is taught in grades 10 to 
12; in 34 per cent, in grades 7 to 9; 
in 10 per cent, in grades 1 to 6, and 
in 4 per cent, in college. Of all the 
schools surveyed, 103 had fewer than 
1000 pupils; 61 had from 1000 to 
2000 pupils; 33 had from 2000 to 3000 
pupils, and 44 had from 3000 to 
6000 pupils. 


Visual Aids Employed 


The various types of visual aids 
employed in these schools are as fol- 
lows: (1) magazines, 151 schools; 
(2) charts, 147 schools; (3) moving 
pictures, 134 schools; (4) drawings, 
118 schools; (5) microscopes, 84 
schools; (6) models, 73 schools, and 
(7) skeletons, 71 schools. Inasmuch 
as the greatest number of schools 


had fewer than 1000 pupils, we find 


the highest number of visual aids 
used in this category. 

Considering the percentages of 
schools using each type of visual aid 
in relation to school populations, we 
find that magazines are used in 71 
per cent of schools having less than 
1000 pupils; in 60 per cent of the 
schools with between 2000 and 3000 
pupils, and in 41 per cent of those 
with from 3000 to 6000 pupils. 
Charts are employed by 72 per cent 
of the schools in the 2000 to 3000 
population group and by 41 per cent 
of those with from 3000 to 6000 
pupils. Moving pictures are used in 
41 per cent of the schools that have 
from 3000 to 6000 pupils. 

A summary of the data indicates 
that the older forms of visual aids 
are employed most in the schools 
with less than 1000 pupils and in 
those with from 1000 to 2000 pupils. 
In these two groups, it was found 
that slides, drawings, clay modeling, 
magazines and microscopes are most 
often used in schools with less than 
1009 pupils, while moving pictures, 
charts, models and skeletons are the 
principal aids employed in schools 
in the 1000 to 2000 classification. 

A study of the miscellaneous meth- 
ods and activities followed by the 
various health teachers reveals that 
the subject matter taught in the 
lower grades does not differ appre- 
ciably from that taught in the higher 
grades. In the upper grades, how- 
ever, some pupil research and experi- 
mentation on problems of health are 
carried out and the subject matter 
is covered in greater detail. 

Some of the materials and meth- 
ods offered on the elementary school 
level include projects in health work; 
posters; notebooks; visits to plants; 
magazines; daily reports; health 
plays and games; clippings; daily 
room inspection of hands, handker- 
chiefs and teeth, and lectures. 


On the junior high school level we 
find the following activities: personal 
illustrations of health problems; class 
charts on health habits; experiments 
on light and its relation to sight; ex- 
periments on digestion of foods; bac- 
teria cultures; Red Cross first-aid 
courses; newspaper reports; scouting 
information; visits to clinics and 
sanatoriums; field trips for the pur- 
pose of studying community prob- 
lems; recreational activities; pam- 
phlets on health; observance of pos- 
ture week; personality rating charts; 
daily checks on height; visual acuity 
examinations, and personal hygiene 
courses. 


Senior High School Activities 


On the high school level the prin- 
cipal health activities include: health 
training in reference to trades; foot- 
prints; dental check-ups; tuberculosis 
tests; vision and hearing tests; lec- 
ture programs; bacteria cultures; 
manufacture of cosmetics; surveys of 
local health situations; Red Cross 
first-aid courses; excursions to health 
departments and sanatoriums; studies 
of causes of absence; health habit 
charts; use of insurance companies’ 
health material; special research re- 
ports followed by class discussions; 
scrapbooks; sex hygiene courses; ex- 
periments with diet on young rats; 
extra reading in magazines; round- 
table discussions on health problems; 
debates on socialized medicine; five 
minute exercises; preparation of bal- 
anced food charts; collection of 
health poems; instruction in proper 
grooming; essay contests, and _per- 
sonality development. 

For the college group the follow- 
ing projects are offered: examina- 
tions, check-ups, remedial training 
and first aid; general supplementary 
work from reference books; compil- 
ing scrapbooks of clippings on 
health; panel discussions; poster 
making; outside speakers. 

In regard to the training and ex- 
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[' would be difficult to imagine a more wel- 
come, more beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted recording than this superb performance 
of the great César Franck Symphony. Mr. Mon- 
teux’s association with this work has been long 
and intimate, and he studied it originally with a 
great musician who had worked on it with 
César Franck himself. This recording is not only 
beautiful but authoritative as well. It will make 
an outstanding addition to the music library of 
your school, and you will want to play it again 
and again in your classes. 
FOR 


EXTRA 
QUALITY 





Order it from your nearest RCA Victor dealer, 
Album M-878, 5 records ...... Only $5.50 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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‘Symphony in D Minor” 
San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra Conducted by 


It’s easier to create 





{dd these recent Victor Record Classics 
to your school library now: 
Tapiola (Symphonic Poem, Sibelius, Op. 112). Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under direction of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Album M-848. 2 records. . . . . . Only $2.50 
Matthias the Painter (Hindemith. 1938). Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. Album M-854. 3 


records «eet es at ae ee ae er Only $3.50 
Pictures at an E. hibition Oinnenniint. Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Pianist. Album M-861. 4 records . . . Only $4.50 


Symphony No. 6 (Szostakowicz, Op. 53). Leopold Stokowski 
and Philadelphia Orch. Album M-867. 5 records. Only $5.00 
Chopin Waltzes—Volume I. Chopin Waltzes—Volume II. 
Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist. Album M-863 (1). 
1 records. Only $4.50. Album M-864 (2). 3 records. 
Only $3.50. List Prices shown are exclusive of Excise Tax. 













These Interesting Victor Ree ‘ord Booklets FREE! } 
Educational Department (N-2) 

RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Please send me without charge: £] Patriotic and Folk 
Music of the Americas; [_] Folk Dances and Singing 
Games; [_] Music of American Composers; [_] Speech 
and Drama; [_} Choral Music; 
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perience of the teachers of health 
and hygiene, the returns on the ques- 
tionnaire revealed that of all the 
teachers eight are physicians and 
twelve are registered nurses. The 
majority of high school and college 
teachers have master’s degrees and a 
few are doctors of philosophy. Most 
of the teachers have taken courses 
in hygiene, physiology and related 
subjects of health in their college 


NBC Will Establish 
Transcription Service 
for Use in Classrooms 


A transcription service for schools 
has been established by the public 
service division of the National Broad- 
casting System after four years of 
experimentation and research carried 
on under the supervision of Dr. James 
Rowland Angell. 

Permanent central libraries for the 
circulation of recordings on a loan 
basis will be established in key cities 
in the country, it was announced. The 
recordings are designed to supplement 
the public service programs presented 
over NBC during school hours. 

In commenting on the new service, 
Doctor Angell pointed out that net- 
work broadcasts during school hours 
present such obvious difficulties as the 
differences in time zones from coast to 
coast, lack of uniformity in classroom 
schedules and variations in curriculum. 

“The recording, offering a permanent 
transcription of educational material 
available for preliminary audition by 
the teacher and for repeated playings 
in part or as a whole, at any time, 
solves these problems most effectively 
when proper utilization methods are 
observed,” Doctor Angell pointed out. 


Incorporation of Blue Network 
Company Is Announced 

The formation of Blue Network 
Company, Inc., as a separate, wholly- 


owned subsidiary has been announced 
by David Sarnoff, president of Radio 


work. Only a few mentioned being 
Red Cross first-aid instructors. 

In summary, it can be said that 
most teachers of hygiene make use 
of some form of visual aid. Some 
use many different types; some make 
use of just a few. Unfortunately, not 
all of the material employed is of the 
highest caliber. There is great need 
for more and better visual aids for 
the defense of our health. 


Office of Education Lists 
700 Sources of Visual Aids 


More than 700 national and state 
agencies that supply visual aids and 
equipment for instructional purposes 
are listed in a new U. S. Office of 
Education publication entitled “Sources 
of Visual Aids for Instructional Use in 
Schools.” The bulletin indicates where 
teachers and school officials can ob- 
tain maps, charts, lantern _ slides, 
cameras and projectors. 

Suggestions for selecting films for 
school use and for getting the most 
out of motion pictures are contained in 
a second publication from the Office 
of Education on “Conservation Films 
in Elementary Schools.” Follow-up 
activities recommended include discus- 
sions, experiments, summaries, reports 
and pupil evaluation of films. 

An annotated list of films suitable for 
use in teaching conservation in ele- 
mentary schools is offered in the 
bulletin. 


U. of K. Presents Five Programs 
The distinction of being the only 


university in the country that is pre- 
senting five weekly network radio pro- 
grams is held by the University of 
Kentucky. The programs, which are 
broadcast over the coast-to-coast net- 
work of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, include two dramatic pro- 
grams, two musical features and a 
series of talks by Dr. H. L. Donovan, 
president of the university. 


Survey Reveals Reasons 
for Failure of Teachers 
to Use School Broadcasts 


A survey made in Ohio schools to 
determine the reasons why compara- 
tively few teachers make use of school 
broadcasts as a teaching aid revealed 
that the principal reason was lack of 
radio receiving equipment, it was re- 
ported in the December issue of Ohio 
Schools. 

The survey was undertaken by the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts _re- 
search staff in cooperation with the 
Ohio State Department of Education. 
The results of the study led the in- 
vestigators to the following conclusions 
regarding radio equipment in_ the 
schools and the frequency with which 
school broadcasts were used: 


1. Slightly more than half of the 
schools in Ohio possess radio receiving 
equipment, these schools having an 
average of two radios per school. 

2. One out of 12 Ohio classrooms 
has a radio. 

3. A larger proportion of urban 
schools than of rural schools possesses 
radio receiving equipment. 

4. Approximately the same propor- 
tion of elementary and _ secondary 
schools possesses radio receiving equip- 
ment, but one out of eight elementary 
school classrooms and only one out of 
25 secondary school classrooms has a 
radio. 

5. Teachers in one out of five Ohio 
schools used school broadcasts reg- 
ularly during 1940-1941. 

6. Network broadcasts were heard 
regularly in one out of eight schools; 
state broadcasts were heard in one out 
of 16 schools, and local broadcasts 
were used in one out of 12 schools. 

7. Between 1 and 2 per cent of the 
teachers used the NBC Damrosch 
series and the CBS “Tales From Far 
and Near” series regularly during 1940- 
1941. . 

The reasons why more teachers do 
not use school broadcasts are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 


Reasons for Teachers Not Using School Broadcasts, Classified 

















Corporation of America. The new by Elementary and Secondary, Urban and Rural Schools 
organization will operate the blue net- SS eeeeeee”Ss ne ot dines eae 
work and will own and operate sta- , ee ne 
. é ; R El ta Seconda Urb Rural 
tions WIZ in New York, WENR in — eck Ae nti — a 
Chicago and KGO in San Francisco. No equipment........ 59.8% 45.0% eo Te 
I : : : Schedule difficulties. . . 16.8 31.9 23 .é 23.9 
: will denser | - ao te 0 Unsatisfactory equipment .. 15.5 16.7 19.0 19.1 
service to more than independently Lack of information. .. 13.0 11.6 10.5 15.7 
owned, affiliated radio stations through- Poor reception................ 11.5 10.0 13.1 10.4 
out the country. Programs not related to curriculum. . 8.2 15.2 14.4 8.7 
eas . Class work more valuable..... . 8.5 15.2 13.9 7.8 

The beams Broadcasting Com- Teachers not interested............ 4.6 11.2 8.0 6.7 
pany will continue the red network Programs not suitable for grades. . . . 6.8 7.0 9.7 3.8 
broadcasting service, its international No programs available during school. 1.5 4.3 4.3 2.2 
broadcasting service and the radio re- Students not interested, ............ 4 2.7 ‘7 7. 

° a.é a. . 


Contrary to school policy........... 








cording service. 
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TF tc a recent Bell & Howell development, 
enhances the already great value of motion 
pictures in schools. It breaks down barriers to 
active participation by every pupil, and helps make 
the schoolroom the pleasant, happy place every 
modern teacher wants it to be. While retaining all 
the popular appeal of the quiz, it permits close 
correlation with the curriculum. 


How To Use the MOVIQUIZ Plan 


With many select educational films rented or pur- 
chased from the B&H Filmosound Library, teachers 
may obtain Moviquiz Sheets. Each sheet asks ten or 
more questions, the answers to which are found in 
the associated film. 

Before the film is shown, pupils are asked to 
indicate the correct answer to each question on the 
quiz sheet. This pre-examination, tests have shown, 
promotes closer study of the film. 

If the teacher wishes, the pupils may revise their 
answers after the film is shown, perhaps on the 
basis of open class discussion. 

Investigate the B&H Moviquiz Plan! We think 
you'll like it. For lists of quiz films and additional 
information, send the coupon. 





FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 


Years of service in schools everywhere have proved the ability 
of this 16mm. sound film projector to stand up under arduous 
service in the classroom and auditorium. It projects silent films, 
too, and has versatility to meet the varied needs of the well- 
rounded visual program. 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 











Send for These Three 
NEW FILM CATALOGS 


To three new Filmosound Library catalogs for 1942 

—one each on educational, recreational, and religious 
films—review thousands of films to which every teacher 
should have access. Included are hundreds of recently 
acquired films which have not appeared in previous cata- 
logs. So even though you have our 1941 catalogs, you'll 
want these complete new editions. 


The educational film catalog alone reviews and prices 
over 1000 select teaching films, which are arranged in 
subject groups for quick, easy reference. Each film is coded 
as to grade-level and audience suitability. A Utilization 
Digest indexes all these films by title and by subject matter, 
and cites dependable quality ratings as to subject treat- 
ment, photography, and sound. Over 1300 recreational 
films are described in our Recreational Film catalog. 


Filmosound Library catalogs are free to 16mm. sound 
film projector users, 25c each to others. Use the convenient 
coupon to request those you wish. 





STILL ‘ON CALL’’! 


Although deliveries of Filmo equipment are delayed, 
your near-by B&H Visual Education Specialist is avail- 
able, as before, for consultation on all phases of his 
subject. Let him advise you on how to make your present 
equipment last longer, how to get maximum benefits 
from your audio-visual program. Call on him whenever 
he can help you. 











Visit the B&H exhibit—Space G-27-28, H-27—at the San Francisco 
meeting of the A. A. S. A., February 21 to 26, 1942, 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send: ( ) complete information on Moviquiz films; cata- 
logs on: () educational; () recreational; () religious films; 
() information about Filmosounds. 


Tee eee eee eee eee. Pee eee eee eee ee ee 
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OF LESSONS PAST/ 











G HOSTS of lessons past—com- 
ing back to haunt your 
pupils through the lessons of 
today—to strain their eyes and 
endanger their sight by muddy, 
grey blackboards. Don’t let them 
into your classrooms! Maintain 
your blackboards the *Hygieia 
way with Hygieia Dustless Chalk 
and the Hygieia Chalkboard 
Cleaner. 

Use the Hygieia Chalkboard 
Cleaner to thoroughly clean your 
boards. For class-time erasures, 
its cellular latex cleaning sur- 
face is fast and effective. For 
end-of-the-day cleaning, its 
lambskin surface removes all 
chalk traces and leaves your 
boards clean and black. 


Hygieia Dustless Crayon makes 
a highly legible mark that erases 
easily and cleanly. It is made 
from pure levigated chalk, abso- 
lutely free from any foreign 
particles that scratch or mar 
blackboard surfaces. 
Blackboards can and should be 
kept clean and black. Use the 
Hygieia Method to do this easily 
and conveniently. 

Write today to Dept. 9 for the 
new BLACKBOARD BULLE- 
TIN, with its information on 
modern blackboard maintenance. 


CERTIFIED 
for PURITY— 
Look for the 
Certified Seal 
on the com- 
plete line of 
Old Faithful 
Grade A Color 
Materials. 























Convention Valentine 
Oh, you in education 
Who sit»in places high, 
Who superintend the nation 
With a pedagogic eye, 
Forget not in your dither, 
In your loud fortissimo, 
In your rushings yon and hither 
Of the Man Who Runs the Show. 
Oh, Rulers of Our Meetings, 
Will you not pause to send 
To Sherry Shankland, Greetings! 
And Happiness, no end. 

He spouts no windy doctrines as a 
thousand tired souls snore; he gets no 
fulsome plaudits as he carries out each 
chore. No loving cups bedeck him, or 
champion’s glittering belts, as he reads 
aloud the tributes that are writ for 
someone else. And should the crowd 
start clapping at some well-turned syn- 
onym, he smiles and nods, catnapping, 
he knows it’s not for him. Sweet flow- 
ers surround each actor with eloquent 
display and Sherry, no detractor, dumps 
them, withered up, next day. The 
speakers pop and fizzle and win their 
brief acclaim, the Big Boys shout and 
sizzle and Sherry gets the blame. One 
wonders, at the last pow wow, when 
hopes shall wax or wane, when some 
Important Persons have, as usual, 
missed the train, will St. Peter turn to 
Sherry and nod and maybe grin, and 
say: “Yon is a motley crowd who think 
they should get in. I’m sort of tired 
and weary, they have kept me up too 
late; you've had a lot of practice, 
Sherry, come and keep the gate”? 

e 6 °@ 


UR February portfolio is dedi- 

cated to that Pacifier of Pain, 
that Curer of Kiddie Cuts, that Alloter 
of Aspirin, that Mender of Measles, 
the Viewer-of-Alarm of the Evils of 
Soda Pop in Tumultuous Tummies— 
in short, the Protector of Our Health 
Facilities, the School Nurse. 

The school nurse not only serves as 
Bandager of Bumps but she must act 
as chairman for the charity drive and 
as Carter-Homer for those who faint 
by the wayside. 

Comes the cold dawn and the nurse 
rushes from room to room checking 
the thermometers, fighting the janitors 
and explaining patiently to the low- 
necked teacher that 85 per cent is too 
high on the thermal scale of achieve- 





ment and to her fur-lined colleague 
that little ones congeal rapidly at 58° F. 


Meanwhile, the morning sick call of 
the halt, the lame and the blind reaches 
alarming proportions and, if the nurse 
tarries in her work, she may be too 
late to save Judy’s breakfast. 


Sundry broken legs are reported 
from the playground and the nurse 
hurries to get her car only to find that 
it has been confiscated by the super- 
intendent whose flivver refuses to fliv 
for an important golf date. Grim and 
harried, she commandeers the school 
bus as an ambulance only to have the 
taxpayers yell: “Let us notify the Gas 
Administration for the gasoline of such 
as us is being badly wasted.” 


Anon, the whooping cough and the 
mumps reach their highest incidence. 
Then must the nurse toil doubly, 
swooping down on every whoop and 
battling every mump. Daily she is torn 
between the superintendent who wants 
a high attendance record in order to 
impress the State Education Depart- 
ment and the parents who failed to 
heed the morning alarm bell. 


Improver of the Ills of Mankind, we 


salute you! 


HE dictionaries explode with new 

words and modern meanings to 
ancient terms. The encyclopedias jive 
with up-to-the-minute articles and even 
the textbooks swing out with new color 
processes and restyled type. But the 
schoolmaster, buried in the annual re- 
ports of a former era, wots not nor 
wots that he wots not. 


In these latter days of educational 
streamlining, what many a _ pedagog 
needs is a little more educational umph. 
Not too much, mind you, for a little 
umph goes a long way and overmuch 
umph is just so much jitter. 

But a pinch of umph in the annual 
report would season the entire treatise 
before it goes to the dentist and doctor, 
there to be forever buried among the 
piles of débris in the waiting rooms. 
A teeny bit of boop-a-doop in the entire 
public relations’ program might make 
life easier. A little less verbiage in 
teachers’ meetings and a bit less pro- 
fundity in the convention programs 
would pep up many a lame idea. 

This is no plea that we should beat 
a mean tom-tom, merely an invitation 
to get in the groove. 
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> Please send me your new /ree booklet, “Locker ° 
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. Lock Problems Can Be Solved?” - 
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AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 





Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 


of your locker lock problems and how to solve 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, 


trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
your mind! 





avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 
costs! 


we YALE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it 
may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. 














geen care is important in preventing infected 
wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 








when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and oo _— aA 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome MERCURD] | 15 
is used, because treatment is not painful. CHROME F411: 
REG US Pat OFF ni) 

seceemeed LIN 

V Vd jz a! Tomecta'oowe | | | 1% 
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ANTISEPTIC j 








(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) FOR FIRST AID 





























‘ ae a TWESTCOTT & DUNNIN® 
is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a — 
background of twenty-one years’ clinical use. Solutions 


keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. 


This seal denotes acceptance 
of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 
istry, American Medical Assn. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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They Didn’t Mean It 


Early in November 1941 the Citizens 
Emergency Committee on Nondefense 
Expenditures published a pamphlet en- 
titled “America Needs Your Voice,” 
which was devoted to the need for re- 
ducing nondefense expenditures during 
the war period and the problems that 
would be involved in achieving this aim. 

The Citizens’ Emergency Committee is 


composed of the presidents of 55 non- 
public colleges and four tax-supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning, garnished 
with a scattering of 26 authors, preachers, 
bankers and arts college professors. On 
page 8 of the pamphlet issued by this 
committee appeared the following state- 
ment: 

“Not only are the sources of addi- 
tional revenue for these 175,000 govern- 
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‘LOOK AH EAD! 


Choose the floor finish 


that gives 


Shortages affecting z 
short-lived surface finishes Lot 


ARE IMMINENT! 





FROM the Far East come many of the 
ingredients used in floor finishes. 

War has halted the supply of these 
raw materials with the result that 
inferior substitutes will soon have 
to be used. That means poorer wear- 
ing qualities and more frequent re- 
finishing—especially from short-lived 
surface finishes. 

Obviously, now is the time to ap- 
ply the finish that has a/ways given 
longer wear . . . Seal-O-San finish. 

For Seal-O- San is made especially 
for heavy duty floors. As the pene- 


longer wear 


trating liquid seals the cells, it rein- 
forces the surface fibres to withstand 
rough abuse. Actually, a Seal-O-San 
finish becomes part of the wood 

. leaves no surface film to chip 
or crack. 

Mop-applied, Seal-O-San is also 
economically maintained. Seldom is 
scrubbing required. 

For the critical days ahead, when 
extra economy and wearability will 
be needed, put your trust in a prov- 
en Jonger-wearing finish. Apply a 
Penetrating Seal-O-San finish—now! 


P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-1I-N-G 


SEALDSAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 





MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


OtmveEr HUNTINGTON INDIANA ToromTo 










HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


mental agencies greatly restricted by 
these tremendously expanded federal 
taxes, but it may be increasingly difficult 
to finance existing public services of 
various kinds, such as schools, parks 
and playgrounds, child welfare, health 
protection and so forth. These may be 
found to be luxuries which the ordi- 
nary community can no longer afford.” 


Upon receipt of the publication, The 
Nation’s ScHoots immediately wrote a 
personal letter to the several committee 
members, asking whether they believed 
that “schools, parks and playgrounds, 
child welfare, health protection and so 
forth” really constituted “luxuries that 
the ordinary community can no longer 


afford.” 


Answers were received by return mail 
from the majority of members, ranging 
from Kenneth Roberts who declared: 
“Certainly I don’t believe that we can’t 
afford to provide health, welfare and 
educational facilities for anyone at any 
time” and “the statement you quote 
was prepared and published without my 
approval” to Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University, who 
takes the entire blame for the passage 
quoted by explaining that it did not 
mean what it said. Doctor Wriston 
says he was in error in not catching 
this in proof and he also writes as 
follows: 

“The passage was intended to de- 
scribe the financial difficulties in pros- 
pect for local goverments in the face 
of vastly increasing outlays of federal 
money. 


“The pamphlet was submitted to me 
in proof and I should have noticed that 
the passage was open to misinterpreta- 
tion but failed to do so. From the very 
composition of this committee, it should 
be clear that it would regard education 
as far from a nonessential expenditure. 
Educational institutions have a direct 
and active part to play in the defense 
program. 


“This committee is concerned with 
nonessential, nondefense expenditures of 
the federal government. That is its pur- 
pose and its intention is to insist upon 
the strictest economy in order to protect 
the social progress which has been won 
at sO great cost.” 


It will be a great relief to the teach- 
ing profession to be assured that the 
private college presidents did not mean 
what they said and to know that these 
educational leaders really consider pub- 
lic education, health and medical and 
welfare services as part of the total de- 
fense effort. 

Unfortunately, this pamphlet had wide 
circulation and its ambiguous language 
has already caused harm. There is no 
promise that the committee will make 
public retraction or issue a modified 


report.—A. B. M. 
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New Plattsburg Public Library—Completely 
Gaylord-Equipped—Offers a Striking Example of 
Modern, Functional Treatment 


The people of Plattsburg, New York, are justly proud 
of their fine new library. It is an excellent example of 
the modern trend in library furnishings — comfortable, 
hospitable rooms that “invite study.” 


Gaylord maple furniture and equipment have been 


The Main Room is light, chee 
tributed largely by the new 


— and spacious—an effect con- 
zaylord counter-height shelving. 


used throughout. This choice was made because Gaylord equipment is specialized library equipment... 
with rugged durability under its graceful design and 


with utility and efficiency its keynote. 

In equipping new libraries or in modernizing exist- 
ing ones, the experience and facilities of the Gaylord 
organization are at your service. We have an inter- 
esting brochure on this subject — containing several 
suggested floor plans and furniture arrangements. It 
is yours merely for the asking. Write for your free 
copy today. 


Note the air of charm and informality in this Reading Room, 
created by the fireplace and by Gaylord furniture and shelving. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIF 
’ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 





Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 

























MODERN SCHOOL ESSENTIALS FOR DOUBLE PROTECTION OF 


BOTH PERSONNEL AND BLACKBOARD EQUIPMENT 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 


WHITE 
CRAYON 


These finest quality 
Gold Medal White 
Blackboard Crayons 
are entirely free from 
irritating dust and 
other gritty particles. 
Now available by the 
gross in quarter-gross 
packs as shown. 
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WHITE 
BLACKBOARD 


CRAYON 


£1£444444460 
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Other Gold Medal Products famous for dependability 
and high quality include Crayola Colored Wax Crayon, 
Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water Colors, Tempera 
Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material and Shaw 
Finger Paint. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS LEAD ON MERIT 





AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
NON-POISONOUS 


COLORED 
CRAYON 


New, improved, as- 
sorted-color Gold 
Medal Crayons now 
dust-free, grit-free 
and certified to be 
non-poisonous and 
non-injurious. As pos- 
itively safe to use as 
they are effective. 



















BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MEETINGS 


A. A. S. A. Convention Plans 

With “Education for a Free People” 
as its main theme, the seventy-second 
annual convention of the A. A. S. A. will 
open in San Francisco February 21. Gen- 
eral sessions will be devoted to such 
topics of timely interest as “Education 
and Government,” “Morale Building,” 
“America and the Far East” and 
“America’s Destiny.” 

The school’s responsibility for improve- 
ing the health and physical fitness of 





the American people, which is the sub- 
ject of the 1942 Yearbook, will also be 
presented at one of the general sessions. 

Afternoon programs will feature dis- 
cussions of problems of school admin- 
istrators. Some of the subjects that will 
be covered in the 33 group meetings 
include: “Guidance for Men Returning 
From Service After the War,” “Vitaliz- 
ing Health Education,” “Adult Civic 
Education,” “New Voter Preparation 
and Recognition,” and “School Forums 
as a Community Project.” 

The closing session on Thursday, 
February 26, will be devoted to a sym- 








board. 


more effective to do so. 





What hows paper prices 
fo de onthe hdbuwl 7? 


Threats of paper shortage, changes in paper quality, 
advance in paper prices, needn’t cramp teaching efforts 
in your school system—send your children to the black- 


Blackboard isn’t a substitute for paper—any more than 
paper is a substitute for blackboard. Just be sure your 
teachers use the blackboard wherever it’s cheaper and 


Here is a list of educationally sound blackboard uses. 
How many more of them could your teachers employ 
to advantage . . . and, incidentally, save precious paper? 


And if your blackboard, erasers, and chalk aren’t all 
they should be . . . our advice and help is yours without 
obligation. Address Dept. NS-242. 











The blackboard may be used as a 

means of illustrating important and 

difficult points. 

The blackboard may be used as a 

* means of giving directions for pupil 
activities. 

The blackboard may be used for 
* graphs, charts, and diagrams to 
. which new data are to be added or 

changed. 
4 The blackboard may be used for 

* practice in beginning handwriting. 
5 The blackboard may be used to re- 

veal pupil difficulties not readily 


w 





How Many Are You Using? 


evident from an observation of their 
seatwork. 

6 The blackboard may be used as a 

* means of developing the pupil’s 

ability to make effective use of il- 
lustrations in talking before the 
group. 

7 The blackboard may be used for 
sketching and drawing as a means 

of free expression and to relieve 

the fatigue of desk routine. 


5 The blackboard may be used for the 


seasonal decoration of the classroom 
in color. 








CHICAGO HEIGHTS 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of all three: Blackboard, Erasers and Chalk 


ILLINOIS 











posium on “Youth Programs for a Free 
People.” Participants in the symposium 
will be Supt. A. L. Threlkeld, Mont- 
clair, N. J., chairman; George D. Stod- 
dard, dean, Graduate College, University 
of Iowa; Francis T. Spaulding, dean, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; Supt. DeWitt S. Morgan, 
Indianapolis; John K. Norton, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; James Marshall, president, 
New York City board of education, and 
Alonzo G. Grace, state commissioner of 
education, of Connecticut. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, noted physicist, 
will be presented with the American 
Education Award, which is given each 
year by the Associated Exhibitors for 
distinguished service to the field of edu- 
cation. The presentation will be made 
to Doctor Millikan on Tuesday eve- 
ning at the San Francisco War Memorial 
Opera House. Doctor Millikan is the 
first scientist to receive the exhibitors’ 
award. 

On Wednesday noon, the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Rotary Club of the A. A. S. A. will 
hold a joint luncheon with the San 
Francisco Rotary Club at the Palace 
Hotel. Tom Davis, president of Rotary 
International, will be one of the guests 
at the meeting. 
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D.P.W. Money for Schools 


A total of $37,359,481 has been spent 
on 236 school construction projects in 
defense areas during the four months’ 
period between September 1941 and 
January 1942 under the Defense Public 
Works program. 

Of this total, sponsors of the various 
projects have contributed $7,127,204, 
while the remainder has been provided 
by federal grants totaling $30,134,277 
and federal loans amounting to $98,000. 

During the period from December 10 
to January 9, President Roosevelt ap- 
proved 24 construction projects for edu- 
cational facilities and 128 D.P.W. school 
maintenance and operation projects. Of 
the total estimated cost of $7,459,715 for 
all of these projects, $5,684,435 was al- 
lotted for the construction of schools. 
Federal funds amounted to $4,874,239 


- while the applicants’ funds were $810,- 


196. Federal contribution for the main- 
tenance and operation of schools amount- 


ed to $1,775,280. 


Full Time for Shop Training 


Public vocational schools have been 
called upon by Sidney G. Hillman, as- 
sociate director general of the Office of 
Production Management, to expand 
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their courses to permit the use of all 
shop and training machinery on a twen- 
ty-four day, seven day week basis. Al- 
though a shortage of equipment, espe- 
cially machine tools, has hindered the 
expansion of training in the schools, Mr. 
Hillman expressed confidence that a 
great enlargement is possible with pres- 
ent facilities. 

“The outbreak of war makes it as im- 
perative to use our training machinery 
to the utmost, as it does to use our pro- 
duction machinery full time,” Mr. Hill- 
man asserted, pointing out that 600 


schools are already working “around the 
clock.” 


A total of 2,477,400 persons has re- 
ceived specific instruction through the 
training programs financed by the fed- 
eral government since their inception on 
July 1, 1940, it was stated. Twelve hun- 
dred public vocational and trade schools, 
155 colleges and universities and 10,000 
public school shops are participating in 
the training programs. 


Nursery Schools Talk Defense 


A commission designed to direct the 
attention of the public to the importance 
of considering the well-being of young 
children in all defense planning has 
been created by the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. In addi- 
tion to the work of the commission, 
which is headed by Rose Alschuler of 
Chicago, the association will mobilize 
volunteer workers who have _back- 
grounds of training and experience in 
work with preschool children. 





INSTRUCTION 


Colleges Speed Up Courses 


A proposal to speed up traditional 
four year college courses was endorsed 
by 800 college and university officials 
meeting in Baltimore early in January. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education and the com- 
mittee on military affairs of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and 
Defense. 

In voting to adopt the plan of gear- 
ing college classes to war-time demands, 
the officials pointed out that accelera- 
tion of courses should be accomplished 
without lowering established standards 
of admission. College credits should be 
awarded to students who leave their 
studies to serve in the armed forces only 
upon the completion of their service, it 
was stated, and only if they meet such 
tests as the schools may prescribe. 

In line with the acceleration program, 
the University of Chicago recently an- 
nounced plans for establishing a six day 
week combining work and study for the 
students. The plan has three points: 
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—— are as impor- 

tant to the business end 
of modern warfare as they 
are to actual combat. High 
on the list of defense tools 
stands the Ediphone, speed- 
ing dictation and details, 
saving executive hours. As 
the demand for Ediphones 
has grown, so has the de- 
mand for Ediphone trained 
secretaries. More jobs for 
Ediphone secretaries are 
being created every day. 
But secretaries must bethor- 
oughly trained, able to step 


into these jobs immediately. 





Do your graduates qual- 
ify? The complete training 
course for your school is 
“Ediphone Voice Writing 
and Integrated Studies.” 
Planned and written by 
recognized business school 
experts, it is published by 
South-Western Publishing 
Co. Write for sample pages 
and full details. Dep’t NS2, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 


Street, Toronto. 











(1) to allow midyear high school gradu- 
ates to enter the university and complete 
up to a full year’s work by the end of 
the summer quarter; (2) to double the 
number of courses offered during the 
summer quarter; (3) to place course of- 
ferin,s in the autumn quarter on a six 
day basis so that two shifts of students 
can continue their academic work and 
also take advantage of employment op- 
portunities. 
Nearly all 


major instructional de- 


partments of Harvard University will 
begin to operate on a twelve month 
Under the new plan a 


basis next June. 


Many citizens who have 
never seen your school will 
be tramping its corridors 
nightly for defense meet- 
ings soon. They will track 
dirt in—grind it to dust 
and stir it up continually— 
just as the younger pupils 
do all day long. The school 





student entering Harvard as a freshman 
next June at the age of 174 and attend- 
ing one of the colleges through three 
summer terms and two regular years 
will be enabled to obtain his degree by 
the time he reaches the age of 20, the 
present lower limit of: call for military 
service under the Selective Service Act. 


New Education Degrees 
Special provisions have been made to 
assist graduate students to obtain pro- 
fessional degrees in education at the 
universities of Illinois and Colorado. 
The program of the college of educa- 


must be completely clean at 7 p.m. and again 
at 7 a.m, 

This added load will not inconvenience the 
2,500 schools that already have a Spencer Cen- 
tral Vacuum Cleaning System. Its speed, ease 
of manipulation, and quiet operation will en- 
able the janitor to clean some parts of the 
school while other parts are in use, and com- 
plete the job in half the time. 

If you do not have a Spencer System, you 
can buy one on wheels. Spencer Portables 
range from !/; to 2 horsepower, are easily 
moved, use the same vacuum tools and hose. 

Also, be sure to have a Spencer written into 
the specifications for your “after the war 











Ask for the new Spencer 
Bulletin on Commercial 
Vacuum Cleaning. 
Shows how it is used, 
what it saves. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 121- NS. 











tion of the University of Illinois is now 
in full operation and 38 teachers, super- 
visors and administrators who had com- 
pleted one year or more of graduate 
study and had had at least two years of 
successful experience were admitted in 
the 1941 summer session. 

Applicants for the course were se- 
lected on the basis of the results of 
examinations, scholastic records and per- 
sonal qualifications. A minimum of one 
year of graduate study is required for 
applicants for the degree of master of 
education. Residence for both this de- 
gree and that of doctor of education, 
which requires a third year of study, can 
be earned through attendance at sum- 
mer sessions. The professional progress 
of the student determines his eligibility 
to receive his degree. 

At the University of Colorado a new 
set of provisions and requirements has 
been adopted by the graduate school for 
the doctor of education degree. Some of 
the requirements are as follows: 

1. The course is open only to those 
who have had at least two years of suc- 
cessful educational experience and have 
given promise of being superior workers 
in particular fields. 

2. At least four quarters of work must 
be done at the University of Colorado. 

3. The last four quarters may not 
extend for more than seven years. 

4. All work can be done in summer 
school. 

5. Instead of a research thesis or dis- 
sertation, the doctoral study may consist 
of the solution of a professional prob- 
lem or project; the summary and inter- 
pretation of the research literature 
around a practical school problem, or 
some other study of definite value to the 
worker in the field. 

Provision has been made for four spe- 
cialized groups: (1) school adminis- 
trators; (2) psychological and personnel 
service; (3) teacher training and super- 
vision in city school systems, and (4) 
college and high school teaching. 


Exiles Found School 


Thirty French and Belgian exiled 
scholars have recently founded a Franco- 
Belgian Institute, “Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes,” in New York City. The 
institute will function as a part of the 
“university in exile” that was founded 
by German, Austrian, Spanish and Ital- 
ian scholars in 1933. Dr. Henri Focillon, 








school" which is probably being planned now. 


former professor of medieval art at the 
ASK FOR THE SPENCER SCHOOL BULLETINS Sorbonne, is head of the school. Mem- 
bers of the school’s department of law 
and political science include Paul van 
Zeeland, former premier of Belgium; 
Pierre Cot, member of five French cab- 


| 
| inets and former professor of law at the 
| 
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‘ —sOHARTFORD 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





University of Paris, and Henri E. A. M. 
Rolin, president of the supreme court 
of Belgium. 
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HOW TO SIMPLIFY YOUR 
SPEECH TRAINING WORK! 








Save time and money too with 





Western Electric Mirrophone* 




























@ It is a good start when pupils, at the 
beginning of their working lives, make the 
acquaintance of Atkins Saws in school. To 
get the “‘feel’’ of quality tools is half the 
battle. A few of the many types are sug- 
gested here. When you requisition any type, 
use the brand name “Atkins Silver Steel.” 


THE LAST WORD 
Atkins No. 2000 is the latest in hand saws. 
Features new design apple handle, with Perfection 
hang, grip close to blade, and near gravity center 
of saw, without protruding parts to break and rub 
hands. Light stiff blade of uniformly tempered 
Silver Steel, 26” length only. 


Show your students exactly how they sound to 
others. Let them hear and correct each mistake 
... quickly, easily. 

You can with the Mirrophone. Developed by | 
Bell Telephone Laboratories especially for speech 
correction work, it “mirrors” the voice tone for 


tone, pitch for pitch with amazing fidelity. 


No. 37 Tooth Mitre 
Circular Saw— 
Atkins dual ground for 
smooth cutting at high 
speeds. Made of Silver 
Steel, ready to run with- 
out set. Also many vari- 
eties of mitre saws and 
special grinds. 


* Trade-mark 


HOW TO USE THE MIRROPHONE 





1. With the Western Electric Mir- 2. Because the sounds are re- 
rophone, you merely turn the corded on a magnetic tape, in- 
switch to the recording position stead of on costly discs or film, 
before the pupil speaks into the there is no distracting fuss or 
microphone. bother. Turn switch to left and... 


No. 10 Hacksaw Frame—fFitted with a hard rubber 
pistol grip handle for easy cutting. Will cut at 4 angles; 
nickled frame adjustable for 8-12 inch blades, 


H ATKINS 


Silver Steel Hacksaw Blade—Available for either hand 
or power hacksaw cutting. Made to cut metals that other 
blades will not—will cut more metal than any other blade. 








The Western Electric 

Mirrophone is quick, 

easy and economical. 

Get full details about 

this moderately priced 
ae - pupil’s voice is reproduced i 
immediately. The tape can be speech training tool. 
re-played any number of times. 


Whenanew recording is made, the W rite today. 


old one is automatically erased. 


Electrical Research Products Division 


a ae 


ep UP P 


RODUC pit 


TION FOR NATIONAL DEFENS* 


Western Electric Company 


NCORPORATEI 


PrP 
E.C. ATKINS and COMPANY, 4715S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Coming 


Feb. 12-14—Oklahoma Education Association, Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Feb. 12-14—Progressive Education Association, At- 
lantic City, N 

Feb. i8-2|—Progressive Education Association, Los 
Angeles. 


Feb. 1!8-2I—Progressive Education Association, 
Denver. 

Feb. 19-2i—Progressive Education Association, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 19-2i—Progressive Education Association, 


Greenville, S. C. 

Feb. 19-2i—Iinternational Conference for 
tional Children, Milwaukee. 

Feb. 20-2i—National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Feb. 21-26—American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, San Francisco. 

Feb. 26-28—American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Los Angeles. 


Excep- 


March 19-2i—North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sir Walter and Hotel Carolina, 
Raleigh. 


March 25-28—Eastern Arts Association, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 


Meetings 


March 28-April 2—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Milwaukee. 

April |!-4—Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

April 6-l0—Association for Childhood Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 8-10—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 


April 8-1|—Western Arts Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 15-l18—American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. 

April 17-18—Idaho Education Association, 
High School, Boise. 

May 1|-2—American Council on Education, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D 

May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 

June 22—Summer Session, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

June 28-July 2—National 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 


Boise 


Education Association, 





Principles of Education 

The Supreme Council, Thirty-Third 
Degree, A. and A. S. R., Southern Juris- 
diction, U. S. A., at its biennial session, 
Oct. 20 to 24, 1941, adopted a compre- 
hensive report submitted by its commit- 
tee on education. The principles laid 
down in the report may be summarized 
as follows: 

“1. The American public school, non- 
partisan, nonsectarian, efficient, demo- 


SCIENTIFIC 


TREE-RIPENED JUICES DOES IT— 










0 


conserves the budget 


Year ‘round uniformity is assured by the unique Sunfilled method of 
concentrating and blending to a predetermined sugar to acid ratio. 
Our exclusive method is one whereby the true flavor, bouquet, vitamin 
C content and other nutritive elements of the freshly squeezed juices 
thus concentrated are successfully retained. No adulterants, preserv- 


atives or fortifiers are added. 


the chart. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 


pure concentrated 


NGE-& GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


offer mature, full-bodied, mid-season 
qualities today...at a price that 


CONVENIENT TO PREPARE —To convert to ready-to-serve form, 
an attendant need simply add water as directed. Juice can be pre- 
pared for immediate consumption or the night before as it will stand 
without loss of character or food values. 


ACCEPTABLE TO SERVE — Sunfilled products, when returned to 
ready-to-serve form, compare favorably with freshly squeezed juices 
of average high quality fruit. Compare the relative values shown in 


cratic, for all of the children of all the 
people. 

“2. The inculcation of patriotism, re- 
spect for law and order, and undying 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

“3. The compulsory use of English as 
the language of instruction in the gram- 
mar grades of our public schools. 

“4, Adequate provision in the Ameri- 
can public schools for the education of 


BLENDING OF 


dollar as well. 





the alien populations in the principles 
of American institutions and ideals of 
citizenship. 

“5. The entire separation of church 
and state and opposition to every attempt 
to appropriate public monies—federal, 
state or local—directly or indirectly, for 
the support of sectarian or private in- 
stitutions.” 


Inter-American Education 


A division of inter-American educa- 
tional relations has been established in 
the U. S. Office of Education by John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of educa- 
tion, in an effort to promote closer rela- 
tions among the American republics in 
the field of education. Dr. John C. Pat- 
terson has been named head of the new 
division. 

The exchange of professors, teachers 
and students between the United States 
and the other republics; preparation and 
distribution of materials in the inter- 
American field, and the evaluation of 
credits and other assistance to students 
from Latin American schools are among 
the activities of the Office of Education 
in this field. 

The program also calls for the devel- 
opment of demonstration centers in 
inter-American education in a number of 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 
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Price sheet on various size hermefically 
sealed containers, descriptive literature 


and complimentary trial quantities to 


INC, 


hospitals and institutions on request 
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Wherever 
School Doors 


Swing ! 


e Here, again, the heavy task of posi- 
tive, gentle, automatic closing for school 
doors is assigned to Rixson devices. In the 
new Rabouin Memorial School, all entrance 
and vestibule doors are equipped with 
Rixson Checking Floor Hinges and Door 
Holders; interior doors with Rixson Surface 
Type Door Closers. This school is only one 
of many Rixson-equipped New Orleans 
schools (and for that matter, one of a much 
greater number throughout the Nation). 

To architects and school executives this is 
additional evidence of the superb perform- 
ance they expect of Rixson Hardware—even 
RASSUN MEMORIAL ENE. Mew Green be. feet &. A. under extreme conditions which demand the 

Christy. ‘Contractor: 0.’ M. Gwin Construction Co. utmost in rugged construction and long 
service life. Write for data sheet. 


€ 
Hardwar2 , THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 
4456 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rixson Representatives at: 
New York: 2034 Webster Avenue @ Philadelphia: 21! 
Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, Pa. @ Atlanta: 152 Nassau 
Street @ New Orleans: 2630 Jefferson Ave @ San 


be ZS Is , 
LW, Francisco: 116 N Mont Street @ Seattle: 
by Citi Satta nn 0's co tiey antes te eee 
\ 
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@ London, Ontario, Canada: Richards-Wilcox, Ltd. 











Teach Science 


with Modern 
LABORATORY 
PANELS 


Holtzer-Cabot Laboratory Distribution Panels 
perform valuable service for the instructor and 
students in science and physics laboratories of 
vocational schools, teachers’ colleges, high 
schools and universities. 





Leading institutions throughout the country, 
equipped with Holtzer-Cabot Laboratory Panels, 
testify to the high standards of Holtzer-Cabot 
workmanship and materials. 


Main Laboratory Distribution Panel, Kutztown State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


The typical Holtzer-Cabot system consists of power supply and distribution panels, 
a storage battery, motor generator set, and special table receptacles. Various voltages 
of direct and alternating current are distributed from the battery, motor generator and 
transformer to the students’ tables and the instructor's bench. 


Write for Bulletin 103 for further details. 


The : (‘lectrie Gs 


125 AMORY ST. Branches In Principal Cities BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Self-Reliance Day 

Pupils of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, took over 
the operation of their own classes and 
their teachers took a holiday during the 
fifteenth annual observance of “self- 
reliance” day at the school. Pupil in- 
structors chosen by the classes directed 
recitations. The president of the Student 
Forum, a junior, was principal for the 
day. The program was conducted by 
a special group of junior and senior 
pupils, selected by homeroom teachers, 
classmates and the principal. Pupils are 
free of compulsory requirements, their 
class attendance is optional and they may 
leave the school grounds whenever they 
wish. 





Georgia Faces New Threat 

Acting on a report of its committee 
on qualifications, the senate of Phi Beta 
Kappa voted unanimously at its annual 
meeting to investigate charges that politi- 
cal interference in the administration of 
the Georgia university system has re- 
sulted in such serious deterioration of 
the University of Georgia that continued 
operation of the Phi Beta Kappa chapter 
there would “place in jeopardy the so- 
ciety’s ideals of scholarship and charac- 


ter and the significance of membership.” 

The senate recommended that the 
qualifications committee give the chapter 
at the University of Georgia due notice 
and an opportunity to state its case. Fur- 
ther action by the Phi Beta Kappa Coun- 
cil will be based on the findings of the 
committee and its recommendations to 
the council. 


New York Centennial 

“A Century of Progress in Public Edu- 
cation” will be the theme when New 
York City’s board of education cele- 
brates its one hundredth anniversary 
during the week of April 12 to 20. Plans 
for exhibits and observances throughout 
the city are now being formulated. 

The entire week will be observed as 
“Open School Week” and parents will 
be invited to visit the school. On April 
13 some of the oldest schools in the city 
will conduct classes as they would have 
been conducted in 1842 in order to show 
the changes in educational procedures 
that have taken place in the last century. 

The celebration will close with a pub- 
lic dinner on the evening of April 20. 


Texas Teacher Shortage 

Texas needs more teachers in order 
to keep the public schools operating on 
a full basis, it was stated recently by 
Miriam W. Dozier, secretary of the 


> 


teachers’ appointment committee at the 
University of Texas. School officials in 
many areas are desperately in need of 
faculty members, Miss Dozier reported, 
and the committee has had 2200 calls 
for teachers as against approximately 
1000 during the same period last year. 
The greatest shortage exists in the fields 
of commerce, mathematics and science, 
although there are many vacancies in 
English, history and coaching positions. 





FINANCE 





Would Raise Teachers’ Salaries 


High standards of education are being 
threatened by the rapidly increasing 
shortage of teachers, it was stated re- 
cently by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Inflated living costs that cannot 
be met by the low salaries prevailing in 
many school systems are driving teach- 
ers to seek employment in industry, the 
association stated. 

A folder urging that boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents take action to 
stem the exodus from the profession by 
advancing teachers’ salaries has been 
distributed by the N.E.A.’s National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education. The folder 
calls attention to the fact that cost of 








STILL 


We Pause 


—to extend Cordial Greetings and Sincere 
Good Wishes to our friends in the educational 
field who will attend the Convention of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors at San Francisco, Feb. 21-26. 


SHIPPING 
ORDERS 
BUT 





We regret that because of the personal de- 
mands of Defense Production at our plants 
we will not be able to share with you the 
pleasures and benefits of attending the 1942 
Convention. 


not as many... 


IF YOU ARE AMONG the many discriminating people who 
prefer Royal folding chairs, here’s a word for you: We're 
in business and we're making delivery. Just now only one 
of our lines is available, and delivery occasionally may be 
unavoidably delayed, but we still can and aim to please 
our many fine customers . . . as far as we are permitted. 


Under the circumstances we will especially 
appreciate having you remember “Kewau- 


nN, @ WRITE FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES of a d Furni 
.. Royal Folding Chairs. You'll find these chairs nee whenever you need Furniture for your 
K extra strong and extra durable, compact and Laboratories, Manual Training Shops and 
_ Bat Seleing. Home Economics Rooms. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. C. G. Campbell, President 


183 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles Toronto 
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5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





“METAL PURNITURE SINCE ‘97~ 
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“THIS ‘TONTINE” SHADE 
GAVE 17 YEARS 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 








T’S almost old enough to vote! For 17 years this shade has 

hung in the Tenafly, New Jersey, High School. Today, half 
of it has been washed, to show you what good condition it still 
is in, even after this outstanding service record. 

Du Pont points out these Signed and Certified Shades to 
school board members and other officials as authentic proof of 
the long service you get. When ordering window shades, we 
urge that you write “Tontine” on your specifications. It is your 
assurance that other shades will not be substituted for genuine 
washable “‘Tontine” translucent shades. 

They come in a variety of colors—in several different types, 
including Triplex light-proof shades in both light and dark 
colors for darkrooms, auditoriums and laboratories. All “Tontine” 
and Triplex shades can be washed with ordinary soap and 
water. All of them are manufactured under Du Pont’s strict 
laboratory and quality control. We’ll be happy to send samples 
for your inspection and complete information. Write today. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s reg.trade-mark for its pyroxylin impregnated washable window shade cloth 


Tontine’ 


WASHABLE window shades 

Sold by Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
Rit E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
TONTINE”’ SALES - NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
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YOU ARE HELPING TO 
BUILD « ser 
AMERICA! 


Healthy, happy, \intelligent children are the. best 
guarantee for a sound Democracy tomorrow. 


How do 2,000,000 school children with hearing 
defects* fit into this picture? 

The psychological suffering of these boys and 
girls—its harmful results on their adult lives —pre- 
sents a condition which concerns every educator. 


IF DETECTED IN TIME—impaired hearing in chil- 
dren often can be cured or greatly alleviated by 
proper medical care. 


You can detect hearing defects in time with 
the 4C Audiometer .. . easily, scientifically, 
economically. Forty children can be tested in 20 
penned minutes that may Gam Dated 
change failure to success for one yy. <a 
of your pupils. aw GraybaR 

*Based on survey of Bureau of Education, Department of Interior 


Mail the coupon for full information 















Western Elsecfric 
OM ETE R 


U DI 


ee Swen eee see ee Se ee eee See ee See eeeeeeeesee 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Western Electric 4C Audiometer. 
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Her future citizens are in your care 











living bonuses have already been voted 
to teachers in some communities and 
that similar action should be possible in 
nearly every community because of in- 
creased general prosperity. 


Salaries Up at Council Bluffs 


All school employes of the Independ- 
ent School District of Council 
Iowa, have been granted a salary increase 
of 5 per cent by the board of education. 
The increases for teachers, principals, 
nurses and others who are employed on 
an academic year basis became effective 
January 26, while those for employes on 
a twelve month basis will take effect 








* 


For All 
Wood 


Floors 


Bluffs, 


February 1. Approximately 325 persons 
will be affected. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Protective Construction 





A bulletin on “Protective Construction 
for Civilian Defense” has recently been 
issued by the division of state and local 
cooperation of the Office for Emergency 
Management. The bulletin presents the 
general background necessary for intel- 
ligent consideration of the subject of pro- 
tective construction by responsible civil 
officials and civilian engineers who must 


| 


The Preservatives Of § 
PERMA-SEAL 





That’s Why Only 
Perma-Seal Will Give 
Your Floors “Built-In” 
Protection. 





How to give your wood floors longer life is more important NOW than ever 


before. Even without a war. satisfactory floor replacements always are costly. 


Under present conditions, they may be impossible. 


Help yourself and Uncle 


Sam by keeping your floors “alive” with Perma-Seal. 


Whether your floors are new or old, they need the protection of Perma-Seal 


. the one treatment that will penetrate deeply into the wood .. . binding 


together the minute cells, fibers, and pores into a hard, wear-resisting, moisture- 


impervious formation. You actually seal the life into the wood when you use 


Perma-Seal, which prevents surface breakdown. Apply Perma-Seal, wherever 


the traffic is heavy ... 


in school rooms, halls, auditoriums, gymnasiums. 


Write us today and get complete information on this modem “Built-In” Floor 


Protection. An experienced floor maintenance engineer is available to discuss 


your spécific problem at your request . 


Consolidated 








DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
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. no obligation to you. 


Laboratories 


1480 S. Vandeventer 
Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


re | 








give thought to methods, plans and pro- 
cedures that can be followed in their 
respective localities in case such protec- 
tive structures become necessary in the 
future. 

The first section of the bulletin dis- 
cusses weapons that are used in aerial 
attack and the effects of various types of 
bombs. Section two deals with measures 
of defense against aerial attack and de- 
scribes methods of protecting buildings, 
utilities and industrial plants. Various 
types of air raid shelters are also de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


South American Recreation 


In answer to numerous requests for 
information on South America, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, New York 
City, has prepared several publications 
covering South American music, fiestas, 
carnivals, games and other forms of rec- 
reation. These include: “Our Neighbors 
to the South”; “Pan-American Carni- 
val”; “Fiesta—the South American 
Way,” and “Singing America,” a col- 
lection of 120 folk songs from North, 
Central and South America. 


How to Keep Fit 


Information concerning the most re- 
liable and most recent reading matter on 
the subject of nutrition is contained in 
the four page leaflet, “Keep Fit With 
the Right Foods,” published by the 
American Library Association. The ma- 
terials listed include books, periodicals 
and pamphlets of both popular and sci- 
entific types. The Federal Security 
Agency has distributed 10,000 copies of 
the list and its stock is already exhausted. 
Copies may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Negro History Week 


The fifteenth annual observance of 
Negro History Week will be celebrated 
February 8 to 15. The celebration is 
sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, which 
was organized in 1915 to collect socio- 
logical and historical data, to promote 
the study of the Negro through clubs 
and schools and to bring about harmony 
between the races. 


NAMES IN NEWS 














Superintendents 


Marvin E. Porcu has heen reelected 
superintendent of schools at Gloucester 
City, N. J., for a three year term. 

H. S. Bercer, superintendent of 
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VUL-COT waste Baskets 


Cut Maintenance Costs 


They’re practically indestructible, hand-made 
of hard vulcanized fibre that won’t crack, 
rust, corrode or splinter. Available in sizes 
and shapes suitable for every school use, 
they’re light— easy to handle. No charge 
for simple identification marks. 


Write for special discount list. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 





ALS IL cade), DELAWARE 








DEFENSE 


AGAINST EXCESSIVE COSTS 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 59 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Quality Bakelite 
Low Initial Cost 


Practically Unbreakable 


FIRST AND ROSS ST. 








Less Ink Evaporation 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| Dept. 210, 325 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 










Rotodial 
Combination 
Padlock 
RD-2 






DEPENDABLE 


Students, dashing from locker to class, 













Rotopoint and back to locker, month in, month 
Combination out, require durable, reliable, easy-to- 
use locks . . . locks that give adequate 

Padlock protection, not only against theft of 


property but against the abuse of daily 
operation, as well. 


A standard for school defense, Dud- 
ley has for over two decades served 
the yo: .h of America. Conclusive is 
this evidence of satisfactory and de- 
pendable service—American students 
use more Dudley locks than any others. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 











Now, every hour’s time and every dollar you can save in main- 
taining buildings and grounds mean more than ever before. 
School systems have reduced door closer maintenance as much as 
two-thirds through standardizing on Norton Door Closers for 
new construction and replacements. Write for the Norton catalog 
and complete information. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
2902 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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schools of Deadwood, S. D., for the last 
thirteen years, has been reelected for 
another three year period to take effect 
at the expiration of his present contract 
on September | 

Harvey S. Botan has accepted the 
position of superintendent of schools, 
Ashland Borough, Pa. Mr. Bolan was 
formerly supervising principal of Frailey 
Township Schools at Donaldson, Pa. 

Oscar McManan, for the last five 
years superintendent of schools at Sayre, 
Okla., has submitted his resignation to 
take effect at the close of the 1942 school 
year. He will be succeeded by Booker 
H. Witiovensy, grade school principal. 

WALTER ScHWALJE, superintendent of 
schools at Seach, N. Y., has re 
because of ill health. RicHarp 
Mauer, principal of Long Beach High 
School, who has been acting superintend- 


Long 


signed 


ent in Mr. Schwalje’s absence, will re 
main in charge until a successor is 
named. 


Wiruiam E. Morton, superintendent 
of the Stephenson Training School, Mar- 
inette County, Wisconsin, since 1919, 
has retired. He will be succeeded by 
Apovpnu I. Winter. 

A. M. ALexanoer has been selected as 
superintendent of schools at Mount Ver- 
non, Mo. He was formerly superin- 
tendent at Nixa, Mo. 


Cuarces A. JAHR, superintendent of 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER says 
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long wearing. 


Send today for our Catalog covering 
Floor Brushes, Fiber Brooms, Wet Mops, 


1 INSIST UPON CLEANLINESS 
IN EVERY DETAIL. A CLEAN 
 SCHOOLROOM HELPS ME 
TO DO A BETTER JOB 


Fuller Brushes 


Fuller Brushes give you satisfied teachers by keep- 
ing schools clean. And they are economical and 


schools at Elkhorn, Wis., for the last 
twenty-five years, submitted his resigna- 
tion recently. His retirement from the 
school closed a career of almost forty 
years in the teaching profession. 

Supt. ALLEN Gopparp has resigned as 
head of the South Whittier School Dis- 
trict, Whittier, Calif. 

J. B. Hacen, former superintendent of 
public schools at Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
has accepted the superintendency of 
Canby School, Canby, Minn. 

G. L. Sanpers is the new superin- 
tendent of Gruver School, Gruver, Iowa, 
succeeding H. O. Miter, who resigned 
to accept the superintendency of the 
school at Marble Rock, Iowa. 

Frepertck H. Pierce, principal of 
Beverly High School, Beverly, Mass., has 
been named acting superintendent of 
schools at Beverly, filling the vacancy 
created by the departure of Mayor Starr 
M. Kune for the Army. 


County Superintendents 

H. W. Wiikey, superintendent of 
county schools, Hopkins County, Ken- 
tucky, who will complete his first four 
year term July | at the expiration of his 
present contract, has been reelected for 
a second term. 

Puitip J. Deer, principal of Whitton 
High School, Blytheville, Ark., has been 


named to succeed Mrs. Tuomas R. Ivy 


as county supervisor of schools, Missis- 
sippi County, Arkansas. 


Principals 

EuceneE F. Conant, principal of May- 
field Central School, Mayfield, N. Y 
will become principal of Canajoharie 
High School, Canajoharie, N. Y., at the 
end of the school year in June. 

Jonn J. Owens, principal of North 
Charleston Graded School, Charleston, 
S. C., has been elected principal of the 
North Charleston High School, succeed- 
ing C. A. Picotrr. A. C. Corcoran, prin- 
cipal of Midland Park School, was trans- 
ferred to the North Charleston Graded 
School. 

Frep E. Sreeve, principal of Shel- 
burne High School, Shelburne, Vt., has 
been called into the Army. Lieutenant 
Steele will serve as a cryptographer at 
the First Corps Area base at Boston. 

Merwyn STEFFENS, assistant principal 
and dean of boys at Superior Central 
High School, Superior, Wis., has been 
named principal of the Cooper Junior 


High School at Superior, succeeding 
James G. Kino. 
Harry E. O son, principal of Rich- 


land Center High School, Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis., has been chosen principal of 
the high school at Cederburg, Wis. Frep 
Hott will succeed Mr. Olson at Rich- 
land Center. 
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The 


FOUNDATION BOOK 
OF EDUCATION 


“The most useful 
book in the class- 
room and school 


library” 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Dry Mops, Scrub Brushes, Dust Brushes, y 


Encyclopedic: 
Floor Wax and Polishes. ae 


finger tips. 


information on every subject at your 


Up to Date: twenty-five years newer than any com- 
parable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, “The New 


Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


THE FULLER a COMPANY 


Industrial Division 


| G.&C. Merriam Co.,7 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 
REA NL ES Ee LL eT LEI, 








3587A Main St. - Hartford, Conn. 
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Without Mirrors... 








The change from a full seating 
 _ eee, capacity game gym to a wide open 
ar Physical Education or practice gym 

Wnintaan is no. sleight-of-hand performance 

— =—SS=| when your gym is equipped with 

Horn Folding Bleachers. 

Folded, Horn Horn Bleachers lock in place. either 

Bleachers form a folded or open. They afford even 

solid compact unit, greater comfort than most permanent 

completely self en- bleachers. 

closed. The sloping They have the brute strength and 

front affords ‘Vital ease of manipulation that is a product 

Zone Protection.’ of good engineering. 

Open, Horn Bleach- a - 

ers are roomy, com- Horn Folding Bleachers still can be 

fortable, absolutely 

safe. 


1s 



































supplied for immediate 
Remember, they are sectional — can 
be installed piecemeal, if you prefer. 


Hore Folding Bleachers 





Write for Detailed Information and Low Costs to 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. N-22, FORT DODGE, IOWA 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Automatic Folding Partitions 











ee eet.e8 000" 





ce 
Se: 


Sea ng / 


Rmcsiel 








ligent Buyin of 


dictates the consideration of 
COMFORT 
DESIGN 
POSTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 








in all of which Ideal chairs excel—not just compete. 
They're the choice of schools and colleges everywhere. 
Write for details. 


IDEAL 
GRAND 


SEATING 
RAPIDS, 


COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 
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FOLDING TABLES 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES INCLUDE One op- 
eration to open and close; |!/,” square tube legs; 
metal edges around top; steel chassis; folds in 2!/,”; 
ample leg room at ends as well as sides; tops of 
Plywood, Masonite, or Linoleum. 

These and many other features make Howe 
Folding Tables a favorite for cafeteria and 


other school activities. Send for catalog 
and prices. 


Howe Folding 


1 Park Avenue 


Furniture, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 














HERES THE WAY TO 
REDUCE GLARE ! 


MAKE 
WRITING 
E|AS/ER ! 


RESURFACE SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS WITH 


Zepheptplané 


THE MODERN 3 IN. BELT SANDER . 
@ Writing is easier on blackboards ne ee 
with Skilsaw ZEPHYRPLANE oo = el gs 
ee ee moons dregs Par By quickly 
i is compac 
ae porcine me eer A surfaces. - — 
one iginal dullness of the natural s es 
po: d boards always new! ZEPHYR ; 
hes desks, aahlen, a A 4 
L FO 
IDEAL TOO ) a 
made in 2% and 
full information. 


and stair Lye 
RAINING cL ! 

Other Skilsaw Belt pow ear 

4%-in. widths. Write today for 


SAW, INC. 
4753 —— Avenue, Chicago 
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GaLEN JoNEs, at present principal of 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J., 
will become principal of East Orange 
High School, East Orange, N. J., on 
July 1, succeeding Ratpu E. Fires, who 
will retire after thirty years of service as 
principal of the school. 

A. P. Patten of Placentia, Calif., has 
been appointed principal of Eureka High 
School, Eureka, Calif., to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Josepu T. GLENN. 

Louis Coxe, acting principal of Fort 
Lee High School, Fort Lee, N. J., since 
the resignation of ArTHuR STUKEY, was 
confirmed in the position at the meeting 
of the school board. 

Irvine Wo p has accepted the position 
of principal of Lengby School at Lengby, 
Minn. 

M. J. Wexsn, high school speech in- 
structor, has been named acting principal 
of Buhl High School, Buhl, Minn., to 
replace Newman E. Otson, who re- 
signed recently. 

Harcan Wray, principal of the Junior 
High School building of the Norton 
grade schools, Norton, Kan., has resigned 
to serve in the Army. 

Nicuotas J. Strertinc has been ap- 
pointed principal of Cooperstown High 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y., to succeed 
Racpu W. Perry, who recently resigned. 

S. W. Warp, assistant principal of 
Kenosha High School, Kenosha, Wis., 


ADVERTISING PAULS 


resigned after thirty-four years’ service in 
the school. 

J. Paut Beam is the new principal of 
Gaffney High School, Gaffney, S. C., 
succeeding M. M. Werzet. 

Frank B. Weaver, principal of West 
Branch High School, West Branch, Iowa, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. B. SarrERWHITE, principal of Allens- 
ville High School, Allensville, N. C., 
has been ordered into the Army at Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

Dasir A. SmitrH, who was recently 
named principal of Weber County High 
School, Ogden, Utah, has been called to 
active duty in the Army signal corps. 

Mrs. Etta C. O’Brien, principal of 
Lincoln School, Ogdensburg, N. Y., re- 
tired recently after thirty-five years’ serv- 
ice. 

Net Ossorn Woo ey, principal of 
West Leyden Central High School, West 
Leyden, N. Y., reported for active service 
in the Army at Erie Proving Grounds, 
La Carne, Ohio, on January 5. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Rosert H. Rurr, president of 
Central College, Fayette, Mo., for the 
last twelve years, has announced that he 
will resign that position next September 
because of ill health. 


KEMUV EP 


Deaths 

Grorce LaVerne Carr, principal of 
Red Hook Central High School, Red 
Hook, N. Y., died December 16 of in- 
juries incurred in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

Cuar.es REIsiIncer SmirtH, 50 year old 
principal of Blain School, Blain, Pa., 
died recently of a heart attack. 

GLENN H. WILLI1AMs, supervising prin- 
cipal of Carroll Township Schools, 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, died 
suddenly on December 23. 

Francis M. Morrissey, headmaster of 
Solomon Lewenberg Intermediate School, 
Mattapan, Mass., died of a heart attack 
December 24. 

Harry L. O’Coin, 30, principal of 
Concord College of Business, Concord, 
N. H., died of a heart attack recently, 
following a minor operation. 

Rosert Eucene Watton, 24, superin- 
tendent of Mulberry School, Mulberry, 
Ark., died December 29 from injuries 
received in an automobile accident. 


Miscellaneous 

Francis E. Lorp, a member of Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., for the last fifteen years and as- 
sistant director of the special education 
department of the college since 1939, has 
been named head of the department. He 
succeeds the late Cuartes M. Extiorr. 








possible contamination. 


fixtures for health and cleanliness. 
Catalog 4010 will be mailed on request. 


BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO., 
2207 W. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Wate 





Guard Health —Encourage Cleanliness 


Bradley Washfountains provide washing facilities that insure | 
maximum sanitation. Eight to ten may wash simultaneously, each 
served fresh, clean, running water from a central spray-head. 
One Bradley takes the place of 8 to 10 single-person wash basins 
and thus reduces piping connections by 80 to 90 percent. The 
deep bowl is self-flushing to eliminate collection of water and 


Bradley Washfountains are in use in hundreds of schools through- 
out the country. Your students deserve these sanitary washing 


Bradley Consultants will help you lay out your washrooms, and 


YOUR 
STUDENTS 
DESERVE 
MODERN 
WASHING 
FACILITIES 
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THE DAYTON UNIVERSAL 
SAFETY LADDER SHOE 


Install these safety shoes 
on your present straight 
ladders 
safety. This Dayto 
versal 
vents 
choice 
treads including Rubber 
Suction Grip, or Suberac 
Cork. i 
converted for either in- 
side use of treads or out- 
use of tempered 
steel spike toe. 


er ee > P / q/ 
| AM4 Safe aA Standing aon the Glow 





r 


Safe, roomy 
platform § ai- 
lows for tools 
and supplies 





Standard 
non-skid 


at no 
extra cost 





Dayton Safety Ladders eliminate expensive delays caused by ordinary ladders. 
Men work faster, with more confidence, on the broad, firm | aap er of Daytons. 
Rigid steel supports, tested airplane spruce give Dayton Safe 

stability, and lightness of weight. Write for prices and catalog. 


ty Ladders strength, 


for additional 
Safety Shoe pre- 


slipping. 
of renewable 


Shoe is instantly 
121-123 W. Third St. 


Cincinnati 
Ohio 
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Plastic Pencil Tips 


Plastic ferrules (guaranteed harmless 
to pencil chewers) are being used in 
place of brass on Templar Durolead pen- 
cils manufactured by Reliance Pencil 
Corporation. The plastic-tip pencils are 
smooth and steamlined and the plastic 





used is tasteless and harmless. Because 
of the chemical reaction of ordinary 
plastics to the gasket lacquer used i 
painting pencils, the material used on 
the pencil tips is made by a special 


formula, the manufacturer states——RE- 
LIANCE Pencit Corp., Mount VERNON, 
N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS666 


New Incandescent Lamp 


Designed to reduce eye and body 
fatigue and to conserve vitamin A is a 
new incandescent lamp recently mar- 
keted by Save Electric Corporation. The 
bulb cuts down the amount of red rays 
in the light and uses more green-yel- 
low rays, which cast a pastel green hue 
on white substances, thus making them 
glare-free, it is stated. 

The bulb coated 
“glass-on-glass”’ filter coating and is 
called “Verd-A-Ray.” It can be used in 
any incandescent lamp outlet and con- 


is with ceramic 


| wall 


sumes the same amount of current as | 


standard lamps of equal wattages. It is 
available in sizes ranging from 40 to 
1500 watts—Save Exectric Corpora- 
TION, 615 Front St., ToLepo, Onto. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS667 


Deodorized Paint 

“Paint odor,” with its attendant head- 
aches, watering eyes and general discom- | 
fort, 


erican-Marietta Company. The new 
product, which is not perfumed but 
actually deodorized before being canned, 
makes painting possible in winter or 
summer. Windows can be kept closed 
while the paint is being applied and 
the products sets in three hours and 
dries completely in from twelve to 
fifteen hours, it is stated. 

The material can be used on plaster, 
board, wood, cement, 


and gloss finishes. All finishes are said 
to be washable and will not fade or 
dull with repeated washings. One gal- 
lon covers 700 square feet. Colors avail- 
able include white, cream, ivory, buff, 
gray, blue and green. — American-Ma- 
RIETTA Co., 42 E. Onto Srt., Cuicaco, 
ILL. 


| Blackout Lighting 


Danger points in blacked-out buildings 
can now be illuminated without nullify- 


| ing the desirable effects of the blackout, 


it is stated by Continental Lithograph 


| Corporation in introducing its new prod- 


"uct, 


“Conti-Glo P-10” phosphorescent 


| sheeting. The new material is described 
glow-sheet, 


brick or | 
| metal and is available in flat, eggshell 


e When inquiring, refer to NS668 


Open-Top E Burners 


Flexibility and fuel economy are af- 
forded by the Simmer-Kook burners that 
are incorporated in the new 
ranges. Turning one valve handle ad- 
justs the flame in the burner to the 
cooking heat that is best suited to the 
particular purpose. The unit is actually 
two burners in one. 

The full flame of the complete burner 
gives instant heat in full volume. After 
foods have been brought to a boil with 





the full burner, the valve can be turned 
down to continue the cooking with the 
simmer section only. The gas input of 
the outer section is 14,000 Btu.’s and that 
of the simmer section is 5000. 
Simmer-Kook burners have been in- 
corporated in several sizes of ranges to 


| meet all requirements.—Detroit-MIcutI- 


} 


has been removed from Valdura | AVE., 
No-Odor paint, it is announced by Am- |e When inquiring, refer to NS669 | | © When inquiring, refer to NS670 


Stove Company, 6900 JEFFERSON 


E., Detroit, Micu. 


GAN 


Garland | 


“ 


as a flexible ” an emergency 





light source that is said to be complete 
in itself and is sold by the yard. The 
surface is near white and smooth in 
finish, backed by closely woven fabric. 
It can be cut with scissors or knife into 
any desired shape or symbol. 

Applied to walls, ceilings, stair treads 
and hand rails, Conti-Glo is said to pro- 
vide sufficient illumination so that ob- 
structions and hazards can be seen and 


_ avoided. The material can also be worn 
_in the form of arm bands, waist bands 
_ and anklets to provide illumination for 


persons who are out of doors during a 
blackout. 

Conti-Glo is expected to last, with little 
change in its illuminating properties, 
for an indefinite period if it is used 
indoors, the manufacturer states. When 
used out of doors it is expected that it 
will last six months or a year. It can be 
stored without fear of spoilage and there 
is no danger that it will wear out as a re- 
sult of many activations, it is claimed.— 


| Conti-Gio Division, CoNnTINENTAL 
| LirHocrapH Corp., 72Np St. at St. CLAIR 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 


| Ave., CLEVELAND, OuHro. 
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“Scriptoscope” Desk 

Something new in visual aids for class- 
room use has recently been introduced 
by Du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany in the “scriptoscope” lecture desk. 
The unit consists of a cellophane writing 
surface stretched over a_plano-convex 
lens on the desk top. 

The desk is said to enable a teacher 
or lecturer to illustrate his instruction 
without turning away from the class. 
Sketches or diagrams are drawn with a 
wax pencil on rolls of cellophane 
stretched across a 10 inch lens. A beam 
of light from above the desk is directed 
through the plano-convex lens and a sys- 


Alternate for Shellac 


A timely announcement, in view of 
the freezing of shellac supplies, comes 
from O’Brien Varnish Company, which 
is marketing an “alternate” floor finish- 
ing product said to combine the sealing 
qualities of shellac and the filling prop- 
erties of paste filler. The new product, 
called “Adamantean” filler and surfacer, 
can be applied to any new or resanded 
floor, it is claimed, and imparts no color. 
It will serve equally well as a base for 
gloss varnish, dull varnish or wax finish 
coat. 

The material is said to be easy to 
apply and need not be wiped off after 
application. A satisfactory finish can be 
obtained on oak, maple, pine or edge- 
grain fir floors with one coat of the 
Adamantean filler and one coat of either 
varnish or wax.—O’ Brien VARNISH Com- 
pANY, 101 N. Jounson Sr., Soutu 
Beno, INp. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS672 


tem of lenses and mirrors intercepts this 
beam and projects it on a large screen 
in front of the desk. The 24 by 30 
inch screen can be built either above or 
below the desk top and can be used in 
a well-illuminated room or in daylight, 
provided it is shielded from direct rays 
of the sun. The rolls of cellophane pro- 
vide a permanent record of the lecture. 
Diagrams and sketches can be drawn 
before the lecture and slipped under the 
cellophane cover and the lecturer may 
write his notes on the cellophane without 
spoiling the diagram.—E. pu Pont DE 
Nemours & Co., Witmincton, DEL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS671 








Dry Tempera Colors 


Combining brilliance with economy in 
use, Alphacolor dry tempera paints re- 
cently made their bow to the school 
field. All of the 24 colors in the set are 
said to mix smoothly and effortlessly and 
do a more thorough covering job with 
less color. A special feature of the set is 
the mixing pan that is included in the 
container. The pan fits on the bottom 
of the container and can be removed 





recently been marketed under the name 
of Para-Plastic compound. The material 
liquefies readily on heating, the manu- 
facturer states, and can be poured, set 
and ready within an hour. It is not 
affected by cold or heat and maintains 
a firm seal under all conditions of ex- 
pansion or contraction on the concrete 
slabs. 

Para-Plastic is also used as material 
for water-tight expansion joints manu- 
factured by the same organization. These 
are especially designed for use in con- 
crete pavement, swimming pools, base- 


_ment floors and walls where dampness 


causes water leakage. The expansion 
joints are said to maintain their grip and 
resiliency indefinitely. They can be ob- 
tained in such materials as asphalt, fiber, 


| cork, cork rubber, sponge rubber and 


when the paints are to be mixed. The | 


paints are nontoxic and constitute a com- 
plete and balanced range of bright clean 
colors —WEBER CosTELLo Company, CHI- 
caco Heicnts, ILt. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS673 


Sealing Compound 


A poured rubber sealing compound 
that will waterproof any crevice or join- 
ing of two sections of concrete slabs has 


self-expanding cork, in addition to the 
Para-Plastic—ServiciseD Propucts Cor- 
PORATION, 6051 W. 65TH Sr., Cuicaco, 
ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS674 





Honey Bee Observatory 


“How doth the busy little bee im- 
prove each shining hour” can be dem- 
onstrated in the classroom, with live 
bees doing the demonstrating, it is an- 
nounced by Pick Industries, Inc., makers 
of a honey bee observatory. The unit 
consists of regular commercial brood 
frames and honey combs mounted on 

















an adjustable stand that can be attached 
to any type of window, the manufac- 
turer asserts. 

By means of a special valve in the 
device the worker bees are permitted to 
leave the observatory and come and go 
as they desire, while at the same time 
the queen bee is kept inside the unit. 


| The feeding trough is designed with a 
| hinged cover that permits it to be re- 
| filled without letting the bees out. The 


entire unit is sheltered under glass to 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 
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prevent the escape of the bees into the | 


classroom. 

Each observatory is stocked with a 
colony of worker bees and a mated queen 
bee.—Pick INpustrigs, INc., West BEND, 
Wis. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS675 





Blackout Shade Equipment 


No light can escape from behind the 
recently introduced Andelco blackout 


turer. The new shade has no horizontal 
battens or braces but is retained in ver- 
tical channels by means of milled bronze 
balls clamped to the edges of the shades, 








which are made of Pantasote or artificial 
leather. 

The shade box and channels are con- 
structed of 20 gauge electro-galvanized 
steel with black wrinkle finish. Pull 
cords are locked against high explosive 
concussion by means of a cord lock made 
of cold rolled steel and provided with a 
bronze pin axis. 

The blackout shade is best adapted 
to vertical window openings of mod- 
erate size—ANDEL AND Company, 5218 
N. Kenzie Ave., Cuicaco, IL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS676 


Water Purifier 


Protecting the water supply is a major 
problem in many communities that use 
surface water, streams or lakes. 
answer to the purification problem for 
small water supplies that use less than 


25 gallons per minute with pressures | 


under 75 pounds per square inch is 


offered by the Du-Self Chlor-O-Feeder. 


The units are said to include everything | 


required for a complete installation ex- 
cept a 5 or 10 gallon solution crock, 





tion manual is furnished with each unit. 


Du-Self Chlor-O-Feeder can be driven by 


| any slow rotating shaft under 600 r.p.m. 
shades, it is claimed by the manufac- | 


on electric or gasoline driven water 
pumps.— %PRoporTIONEERS, INc.,% 


9 Coppinc Sr., Provivence, R. I. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS677 





Change of Name 


STANDARD Matitinc Macuines Com- 
PANY, Everett, Mass., has announced a 
change in its corporate name to STANDARD 
DupLicaTING MACHINES CorRPORATION. 





Wall Panels 


Most recent development of Marsu 
Watt Propucts, INc., Dover, Onto, is 
Marlite tile-pattern paneling, described 
in a recently issued brochure. The score 
lines on the surface of the panel have 
rolled edges that permit the finishing 
materials to be built uniformly over the 


_ surface of the entire panel, creating an 


attractive heavy block tile effect. 


_e@ When inquiring, refer to NS678 


One | 





Defense Tools 


The title “Tools for the Defense of 
America,” keynotes the new 1942 cata- 
log published by Skitsaw, INc., 5033-43 
Etston Ave., Cuicaco, Itt. In it is 
described and illustrated the manufac- 
turer’s complete line of electric tools for 
| defense industries. A price list of all 
| equipment is also included. 


| @ When inquiring, refer to NS679 








Light Prices Reduced 


Further reductions in the list prices of 
G-E mazda fluorescent lamps, effective 
January 1, have been announced by the 
GENERAL ELEcTRIc CoMPANY, NELA Park, 
| CLEVELAND, Onto. The reductions ap- 
| ply to daylight and white lamps as well as 


which can be purchased at any hard- to the soft white and colored lamps. 
ware store. An installation and opera- | e When inquiring, refer to NS680 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 





Floor and Wall Coverings 


How to bring floors and walls up to 
date economically is the theme of two 
brochures recently published by Arm- 
STRONG Cork Company, LANCASTER, Pa. 
Entitled “Armstrong’s Floorings and 
Wall Coverings,” and “How to Modern- 
ize Your Floors,” the booklets describe 
and illustrate some of the innumerable 
color schemes available in Armstrong 
linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt tile, mastic 
and cork tile coverings. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS681 












































Drawing Inks 


A chart made with color chips showing 
| various shades of waterproof colored 
| drawing inks as they appear on drawing 
| paper occupies the first page of the new 
_ catalog of Hiccorns Ink Co., INc., 271 
| Nintu Sr., Brooxtyn, N. Y. The water- 
| proof inks are obtainable in eight balanced 
| spectrum hues, two brilliants, carmine 
| red, four shades, neutral tint and white. 
All may be used for either line or wash 
work. Other items featured in the cat- 
alog include writing inks, adhesives and 
sealing wax. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS682 








Illumination Levels 


Recommended lighting intensities and 
illumination levels for numerous types of 
lighting needs have recently been made 
available by the Nationa Better Licurt- 
Better Sicut Bureau, 420 LexincTon 
Ave., New York, N. Y. The recom- 
mendations are set forth in concise com- 
prehensive form in an eight page book- 
let. A fundamental step diagram of 
equal foot-candle effectiveness, which 
illustrates 10 ranges for 10 grades of 
seeing tasks, is included. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS683 








‘Medals, Trophies, Awards 


Plaques, medals, trophies, keys and 
pins for every activity or athletic event 
_are displayed in full color in a handsome 
catalog issued by the Herrr-Jones Com- 
PANY, 1407-1419 N. Capirot Ave., In- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. Price lists and specifi- 
cations for types of finishes that are 
available are included for all items. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS684 





‘Brown 1942 Calendar 


An entertaining and informative calen- 
dar for 1942 has recently been issued by 
Brown INsTRUMENT Company, Div. oF 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
Co., MinnEapoLis, Minn. The new calen- 
dar portrays the various problems en- 
countered in modern industrial processes 
in a series of cartoons. Along with the 
cartoons are included photographs and 
descriptions of various industrial instru- 
ments and control devices manufactured 
by the Brown Instrument Company. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS685 





Schubert’s Serenade—1l16 mm. sound. 
8 reels. A musical romance based on the 
life of Franz Schubert, featuring Lillian 
Harvey. Dialog is in French, with Eng- 
lish titles. Included in the film are 
“Serenade,” “Impatience,” Moment Mu- 
sicale,” “Ave Maria,” “Rosamunde Bal- 
let” and the “Unfinished Symphony,” 
all performed by the principals, chorus, 
ballet and orchestra of the Paris Opera. 
—Watter O. GutTiLonn, INc., 35 W. 
457Tu Sr., New York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS686 


Hawaiian Islands—Color film show- 
ing the chief points of interest on the 
islands, principally the pineapple and 
sugar cane plantations. | reel, silent.— 
Watter O. Guttonn, INc., 35 W. 457TH 
St., New York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS687 


Critters—| reel, silent. The film shows 
how figures of people and animals can 
be made from such materials as pipe 
cleaners, spools, lollipop sticks, paper 
and feathers. Rhyming titles in Mother 
Goose style explain the action. Espe- 
cially suited for young children from 5 
to 10 years of age—Watter O. Gut- 
LOHN, INc., 35 W. 451TH Sr., New York, 
N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS688 


Mexico—Included in this film are 
scenes of Mexico City, the Tarascan In- 
dians, Lake Taxco and typical Mexican 
country lite. 2 reels, sound, in color— 
Water O. Gutionn, INc., 35 W. 457TH 
St., New York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS689 


Machine: Master or Slave—A shorter 
documentary film also dealing with prob- 
lems involved with technological prog- 
ress but from the point of view of man- 


agement. 16 mm. sound. 14 minutes.— 
New York University Fitm Liprary, 
71 Wasuincton Soa., S., New York, 
N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS690 


A Child Went Forth—The film shows 
the activities of a group of children, 
from 2 to 7 years old, at Nell Gold- 
smith’s nursery camp. The commentary 
was written by Munro Leaf and music 
was composed by Hanns Eisler. The 
film is particularly useful for the study 
of child psychology. 16 mm. sound. 2 
reels—New York University Fit Lr- 
BRARY, 71 WasHINGTON So., S., NEw 
York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS691 


Light Makes Sight—16 mm. natural 
color sound film tells the story of an 
average American family, with special 
emphasis on the seeing problems of the 
younger members of the family. 

You Can Do Something About It— 
A sound-slide film, showing the typical 
American living room and the obstacles 
that its inadequate lighting places in the 
path of successful study, work and re- 
laxation. Both films emphasize the care 
of the eyes, proper study and reading 
habits and the réle of good sight in pro- 
viding eye comfort in both home and 
school.—Nationat Better Licut-BetTer 
Sicht Bureau, 420 Lexincton AveE., 
New York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS692 


Valley Town—16 mm. sound. 27 min- 
utes. New documentary film showing 
the plight of steel workers displaced by 
an automatic high-speed strip mill at a 
time when depression had added to the 
difficulties of adjustment. The film 
points out the need for a national re- 
training program to teach workers other 
skills in order to strengthen peace-time 
economy.—New York University Fitm 
Liprary, 71 WaAsHINGTON So., S., New 
York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS693 


Pneumonia—Tracing the diagnosis 
and treatment of a typical pneumonia 
from the onset of infection to recovery. 
Both drug and serum treatments are 
demonstrated. The appearance of in- 
fected lung tissues and the effect of 
serum on pneumonia germs are illus- 
trated by means of animated photog- 


raphy. Produced in collaboration with 
the bureau of pneumonia control, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Health. 
16 mm. sound.—Erp1 CLAassroom FILMs, 
Inc., 35-11 Tuirty-FirtH Ave., Lone 
IsLAND City, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS694 





An Elementary Activity School—| 
reel color documentary film. 16 mm. 
silent. The picture shows the operation 
of the progressive school at the govern- 
ment created community of Green Belt, 
Md.—Watrter O. Gut onn, INc., 35 W. 
457TH Sr., New York, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS695 


Japs Bomb U. S. A.—8 and 16 mm. 
Subject to military regulations, the film 
brings new camera coverage of the war 
in the Pacific. Sequences have been shot 
at the scenes of activity. Distributed in 
five sizes and lengths.—CastLe Fiims, 
Inc., 30 RockEFELLER PLaza, New York, 
N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS696 


Films From Britain—A series of 15 
documentary films telling the story of 
England just prior to and during the 
current war. Titles include: “Britain on 
Guard”; “Into the Blue”; “Sea Fort’; 
“War and Order”; “Religion and the 
People”; “Channel Incident”; “Village 
School”; “Behind the Guns”; “Neigh- 
bors Under Fire”; “War-Time Factory”; 
“Furnaces of Industry”; “Steel Goes to 
Sea”; “The Life of Edward”; “Corona- 
tion of George VI,” and “Island People.” 
16 mm. sound—BeE.t anp Howe.t Com- 
PANY, 1801 LarcHMont Ave., Cuicaco, 
ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS697 


Building a Bomber—2 reels. 16 mm. 
sound. The film, photographed in the 
Glenn L. Martin plant at Baltimore, de- 
scribes the process of manufacture and 
assembly of a B-26 medium bomber. Of 
especial interest to engineering and voca- 
tional groups.—Division oF INFORMA- 
TION, OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGE- 
MENT, WasuinoTon, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS698 


Vegetative Plant Propagation—Two 
reels. 16 mm. silent. This new teaching 
film is designated for use in high school 
and agricultural school courses in biology 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 
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and ornamental horticulture. Full screen 
close-ups show the various steps in the 
processes being studied. Reel 1 demon- 
strates correct procedures in making soft 
green and woody stem cuttings, leaf cut- 
tings and fleshy and fibrous root cuttings. 
Reel 2 shows tip, mound and aerial lay- 
ering; separation and division of garden 
plants, and several methods of grafting. 
—Teracuinc Firms Division, EasTMAN 
Kopak Company, Rocuester, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS699 


Pioneers of the Plains—The film traces 
the experiences of a pioneer family on 
its journey from Illinois to a home- 
stead on the midwestern plains. Se- 
quences include relationship with other 
settlers; building a sod house; plowing 


| and collecting fuel. 16 mm. sound.— 


Erp1 Cxassroom Fits, Inc., 35-11 


| Tuirty-Firtu Ave., Lone Istanp Ciry, 
| N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS700 





New Film Catalog 


Bett AND Howett Company, 1801 
LarcHMont Ave., Cuicaco, Itt. 1942 
catalog of film sources. The four sec- 
tions of the catalog comprise educational 
films; recreational films; films for church 
use, and an educational utilization digest. 
For the first time, the recreational cata- 
log includes 8 mm. films for rent. The 
initial listing includes 75 subjects con- 
sisting of features, cartoons, sport shorts, 
travel subjects, musicals and novelties. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS701 





General 

Public Administration Organizations. 
A Directory. Fifth Edition. Chicago: 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
1940. Pp. x+187. $1.50. 

Plague on Us. By Geddes Smith. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1941. Pp. 365. 

The Gardener’s Third Year. Trees, 
Vines and Shrubs. By Alfred Bates. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. ix+310. $2.50. 

Radio and English Teaching. Edited 
by Max J. Herzberg. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. 
vilit+246. $2. 
Orientation in School Health. By 


Clair V. Langton. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Pp. xviit+680. $3. 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships. By Ber- 
nice Baxter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. Pp. 166. $1.25. 
Homemaking Education in the High 
School. By Maude Williamson and Mary 
Stewart Lyle. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. Pp. xviit+484. 
Studying Effectively. By C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Robert P. Larsen. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 31. (Paper Cover.) 
Working Your Way Through College. 
By Walter J. Greenleaf. Publication of 
U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Gov't Printing 
Office. Pp v+175. $0.20 (Paper Cover). 
The Spear of Ulysses. By Alison B. 
Alessios. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1941. Pp. 213. $1.75. 


Hero of Darien. The Story of Vasco | 


Nufiez de Balboa. By Maxine Shore 


and M. M. Oblinger. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1941. Pp. 
xii+263. $2. 

Western Star. A Story of Jim Bridger. 
By Merritt P. Allen. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1941. Pp. 
186. $2. 

The Man Who Would Not Wait. The 
Story of Aaron Burr. By Mary Tarver 
Carroll. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1941. Pp. 223. $2. 

Programs and Units in the Social 
Studies. By Henry Kronenberg. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1941. Pp. 142. $1.50 (Paper 
Cover). 
Educational Psychology. By George 


W. Hartmann. New York: American 
Book Company, 1941. Pp. xvi+552. 
$2.75. 

Guiding Child Development in the 
Elementary School. By Freeman G. 
Macomber. New York: American Book 
Company. 1941. Pp. viiit335. $2.50. 

Jobs in the Forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. By Donald Nylen and John 
Rule. Portland, Ore.: Northwest Re- 
gional Council. Pp. 77. $0.50 (Paper 
Cover). 

Hector, the Old Clothes Collector. 
By Edward Ernest. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1941. Pp. 
26. $1.50. 

Teachers’ Social Knowledge and Its 
Relation to Pupils’ Responses. By Ruth 
M. Harris. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 


| University, 1941. Pp. 89. $1.60. 


Secondary Education in American 


| Life. By Harold Spears. New York: 
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American Book Company, 1941. Pp. 
xv+400. $2.50. 

College and Life. Problems of Self- 
Discovery and Self-Direction. By M. E. 
Bennett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. xi+503. $2.75. 

Dance: A Basic Educational Tech- 
nique. Edited by Frederick R. Rogers. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. Pp. xx+351. $3.75. 

One Hundred Non-Royalty Radio 
Plays. Compiled by William Kozlenko. 
New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1941. 
Pp. xviit+683. $4.25. 

Organizing the Social Studies in Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Arthur C. Bining, 
Walter H. Mohr and Richard H. Mc- 
Feely. Pp. xi+337. $2.75. Teaching the 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools. 
By Arthur C. Bining and David H. 





|Bining. Pp. xiv+378. $2.75. New 
| York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1941. 


| Producing School Movies. By Eleanor 
D. Child and Hardy R. Finch. Green- 

_wich, Conn.: National Council of Teach- 

_ers of English, 1941. Pp. xii+151. $1.50. 

| (More than six copies, $1.10.) 

| Banking Facilities for Bankless Towns. 

| By Shirley D. Southworth and John M. 


| Chapman. New York: American Econ- 
| omists Council, 1941. Pp. 75. (Address 


requests for copies to John M. Chapman, 
chairman, P. O. Box 467, Grand Central 


| Annex, New York City.) 
| Occupational Mobility. By Omar Pan- 


| Coast Jr. New York: Columbia Uni- 
| versity Press, 1941. Pp. viiit155. $1.75. 

Frustration and Regression: An Ex- 
periment With Young Children. By 
|Roger Barker, Tamara Dembo, Kurt 
| Lewin. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
|Iowa Press, 1941. Pp. xv+314. $1.35 
(Paper Cover). 

Instruction in English in the Uni- 
versity High School. By H. A. Ander- 
‘son, B. K. Lemon, M. E. Schuler and 
_E. E. Shepherd. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. vii+215. 
| $1.75. 

Elementary School Classrooms—Port- 


|folio A. By N. L. Engelhardt and 


School Planning Associates. New York: 
'Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
xvit80. $3. 
| Visual Problems of School Children. 
By Emmett A. Betts and A. S. Austin. 
|Chicago: The Professional Press, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 80. $1 (Paper Cover). 
_ Appraising Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. By Grayson N. Kefauver and 
|Harold C. Hand. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xiii+ 
260. $3.50. 

The 1942 Calendar of Democracy. By 
Samuel S. Wyer. Columbus, Ohio: 
1325 Cambridge Blvd., 1941. $0.50. 
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Tools 


You know that the materials of the 
educational job are almost as impor- 
tant today as the ideas and methods 
of school administration and educa- 
tional procedure. Products that make 
for better, more efficient and useful 
buildings; products that assist in the 
educational processes, all contribute 
invaluable aid to the modern school. 

Manufacturers are spending mil- 
lions of dollars in experimentation and 
development of new products to do 
an ever improving job in all phases of 
education. The announcements of 
their results in new items, old products 
redesigned and improved, have a very 
real place in the literature of educa- 
tion. The NATION’S SCHOOLS offers 
its “What's New” section in order that 
you may keep abreast of these devel- 
opments through catalogs and other 
descriptive material issued by manu- 


facturers. 


Ube i ‘oupon 


The coupon at the right is a self mailer, 
to be folded and sealed. No postage 
is required. It is for your convenience 
in keeping informed. Use it for any 
additional information you need on 
products shown here or advertised in 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS—or write 
the manufacturers direct, using the 
key numbers identifying each product 
or advertisement. 





TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 


4 SIMPLE STEPS 


1. Fill in coupon with key numbers of 
advertisements or products on which 
you want further information. 





» Fill in your name, title and address. 


Tear off at perforation, fold and seal. 
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s Mail—No postage required. 
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I WAN T information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 
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I would also like infornmiation on these additional 
types of products: 
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Wagner: Die Gotterdammerung — 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (Act 1) and 
Siegfried’s Funeral Music (Act 3). NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. Victor Album M-853. 
Five 12 inch records. $3.50. 

Brahms: Sonata No. 2 in A Major 
(Op. 100). Jascha Heifetz, violinist, with 
Emanuel Bay at the piano. Victor Al- 
bum M-856. Three 12 inch records. $3. 

Hindemith (1938): Matthias the 
Painter (Mathis der Maler). Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Victor Album M-854. Three 
12 inch records. $3.50. 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 26 in E Flat 
Major (Op. 8la) (Les Adieux). Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist. Victor Album 
MO-858. Two 12 inch records. $2.50. 

Sibelius: Tapiola (Symphonic Poem) 
(Op. 112). Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. Vic- 
tor Album M-848. Two 12 inch records. 
$2.50. 


Rachmaninoff: Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini (Op. 43). London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Basil 
Cameron. Benno Moiséivitch, pianist.— 
Victor Album M-855. Three 12 inch 
records. $3.50. 


Boyce: The Prospect Before Us. (Ar- 
ranged by Constant Lambert). Sadler’s 
Wells Orchestra, conducted by Constant 
Lambert. Victor Album M-857. Three 
12 inch records. $3.50. 


Verdi: Otello—Love Duet (Act 1) (In 
German). Tiana Lemnitz, soprano, 
Torsten Ralf, tenor, and Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler. Otello — Lied 
von der Weide (Act 4). Ave Maria (in 
German). Tiana Lemnitz, soprano, sing- 
ing with Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler. 
Victor Album M-860. Two 12 inch 
records. $2.50. F 


Fauré: Sonata No. | in A Major (Op. 
13). Edited by Chas. Martin Loeffler). 
Mischa Elman, violinist, with Leopold 
Mittmann at the piano. Victor Album 
M-859. Three 12 inch records. $3.50. 


Campos: Puerto Rican Danzas — 
Felices Dias (Days of Bliss); Maldito 
Amor (Wicked Love); Alma Sublime 
(Sublime Soul); Tormento (Torment); 
No Me Toques! (Don’t Touch Me); 
Vano Empeno (Vain Desire); Laura y 
Georgina; Buen Humor (Jovial Mood). 
Jesis Maria Sanroma, pianist. Victor 
Album M-849. Four 10 inch records. 
$3.50. 

Moussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion. Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. Vic- 
tor Album M-861. Four 12 inch records. 
$4.50. 
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Side Glances— 


In AN effort to dram- 
atize the necessity for speeding up or- 
ders on school buses, if you are to 
obtain them at all, The Narion’s 
ScHoots will present next month a 
Transportation Portfolio. Only the 
necessity for fulfilling our promise for 
full coverage of the San Francisco con- 
vention prevented the rushing of the 
transportation copy to your desks this 
month. Please be forewarned by this 
announcement and, if you need buses, 
act at once. 


Ik WE can afford to 
spend billions on war, we can afford 
to spend millions on education. So 
pleads Henry Ford, whose strong views 
on continued school support during the 
war period are aired in an interview 


with the Editor scheduled for April. 


Tue meager educa- 
tional offerings of some of our smaller 
high schools can no longer be chalked 
up against ill-adapted school buildings. 
Instead, the blame must fall on the 
faulty use that is being made of these 
buildings by administrators. J. Roy 
Leevy will support this contention in 
an article for next month. 


cc \ X ] 
HY, a _ person 


just couldn’t live without this course; 
he couldn’t even count his calories!” 
This is one pupil’s testimonial in behalf 
of the popular course in consumer 
mathematics given at Northwestern 
High School, Detroit, to be described 
in April by Miss Marion Kanouse. 
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YOU THINK IT UP 
... DITTO MAKES IT HAPPEN! 


DITTO 


Exercise your mind—not your patience! Turn thought into 
action, at lowest cost of time, labor and money. USE 
DITTO IN EVERY SCHOOL ACTIVITY—in class 
hours and out! 

With new speed and economy the new Ditto gelatin 
and liquid duplicators print copies of anything written, 
drawn or typed—WITHOUT using ink, type or stencil. 
They make 70 copies a minute, in several colors at once, 
at the lowest known copying cost. A bright 12-year-old 
can run a Ditto duplicator. 

Make it happen with Ditto! Send the coupon now—while 
it’s fresh in your mind—for new school idea literature! 
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DITTO, INC., 613 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: 





Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 









Waste Disposal, Continued 

Continuing last month’s discussion of 
the proper disposal of waste material, 
C. L. Crawford, superintendent, Coun- 
cil Bluffs public schools, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, describes the plan followed in that 
city and in other communities with which 
he is familiar. In Council Bluffs, waste 
paper is collected once a day and is burned 
or transported to incinerators for disposal. 
Shop waste, particularly wood shavings 
and sawdust, Mr. Crawford believes, is 
best handled through a blower system 
that carries it directly to a fireproof 
storage bin or burner. 

“In Muskegon, Mich.,” he says, “a 
blower system carries the shavings into a 
bin and these are used to fire a small 
boiler for the purpose of furnishing hot 
water for the manual training building. 
One danger from this plan of letting 
shavings accumulate is the possibility of 
combustion within the bin. However, if 
this is the practice, about the worst that 
can happen is smoke damage. 









and durability . 


orders... year after year! 


your lock problems. 


AT THE BIG N. E. A. SHOW 
HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


“Hit of the Show!” Again... the nationally known line of “‘National” 
locks proved its leadership for quality with economy... security 
.. convenient supervision! If you weren’t in attend- 
ance, let us give you facts now. See why top-ranking school officials 
continue to express their preference for “National” locks with 


Je o™N 


A Complete Line of Locker, 
VOCATIONAL and LABORATORY LOCKS 
TO MEET YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Write for details and special school prices. 
representatives will be glad to call at your request 
with complete information and to assist you with 






“It has always been our practice to 
store oily rags in metal containers, never 
keeping them for more than twenty-four 
hours if they are extremely oily. If they 
are heavily saturated with grease or oils, 
they are disposed of through burning or 
are thoroughly washed. 

“Collection and disposal of garbage, in 
my experience, has always been taken care 
of by the municipal trucks for that pur- 
pose. Therefore, our only responsibil:ty 
has been to have the material placed in 
the proper container and set out for the 
trucks to pick up. Containers, of course, 
will need watching and should have fre- 
quent scrubbing with adequate cleansing 
solutions. 

“Lining the container before emptying 
in garbage will obviate some washing. 
Wrapping garbage before placing it in 
the container is also a good practice. 
However, in spite of all proper care, con- 
tainers will become badly soiled at times 
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and will need frequent scrubbing and 
cleaning.” 

Mr. Crawford points to another fire 
hazard that has not previously been 
discussed—the spray booth in the paint 
shop. “Where a great deal of spray work 
is done,” he says, “the walls of the booth 
become heavily coated with paint and oil 
in spite of the fact that you may have an 
efficient exhaust fan or fans in operation. 
Once this coating hardens and builds up, 
it is extremely difficult to get off. Yet, if 
it should catch on fire, it can create a very 
hot and severe flame. 

“In Muskegon, after having thoroughly 
cleaned, scraped and washed down the 
sides of the spray booth, we covered the 
sides, top and floor with ordinary kraft 
wrapping paper. The paper was held in 
place with masking tape. Every evening 
after heavy spray work these papers 
were stripped off, put into metal contain- 
ers, carried away and burned. Thus, we 
never had a heavy accumulation of paint 
and oil on the spray booth. Now, with in- 


Self-locking lock. When 
shackle is open dial cannot 
be turned. Full 
eter shackle. 
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cal parts are completely 
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fast-dialing and unlocking. 





No. 264 same only with 





master-key feature. 

















Master-keyed . 
changeable with other 
padlocks and 
laboratory furniture locks. 
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“National” 








Adaptable for use on lock- 
ers having spring latch or 
lift latch bar device. Auto- 
matically locks when door 





closes. Strongly built; rust 
64,000 
combinations. 






possible 
No. 268 
same only not master- 
keyed. Also furnished with 
dead bolt and beveled 
spring bolt. 


proof. 
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Jake this Quick Thin through a Clean School 





WASHROOMS SHINE! Of course they do. Wyandotte Deter- 
gent does a great job on porcelain and tile. Only one 
pound will clean 230 of the dirtiest wash-bowls. And 
Detergent does not scratch or dull porcelain surfaces. 
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WYANDOTTE DETERGENT js ideal for use in scrubbing in 
machines, regardless of size or kind. Thousands of schools 
and other public buildings also use Wyandotte Detergent 
for mopping. A minimum amount of labor is required to 


“pick-up” Detergent after mopping or scrubbing. 
THE J. B. FORD SALES COMPANY, 
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SURFACES ARE MORE EASILY KEPT CLEAN because Wyan- 
dotte Detergent leaves no film. It is quick-acting and 
free-rinsing. For more than thirty-three years it has been 
the all-around standby of maintenance cleaning men the 
country over. 





























MARBLE GLOWS! Wyandotte Detergent is an all-purpose 
cleaner. It is the only one you need in the building—you 
can buy in large lots and save money. Ask your Wyandotte 
Service Representative for details—now! 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 











WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 












creased cost of pulp wood production, 
such use of kraft paper would be con- 
sidered wasteful. Old newspapers might 
be used, however.” 


Health “Musts” 


His attention directed to the important 
subject of school health, which was fea- 
tured last month in a special portfolio, 
Ruel E. Daniels, district clerk of the 
board of education, Belleville, N. J., 
writes to tell us of the health measures 
that are observed in the schools of that 
community. 

First, a clean toilet room has no odor, 
he points out. “Therefore the use of de- 
odorants should not be necessary if the 
toilet is clean. A deodorant merely con- 
ceals uncleanliness the 
toilet room and, of course, uncleanliness 
is unhealthful. Toilet should be 
washed twice a day with a disinfectant 
solution. The ventilating units in the 
toilet room should always be in perfect 
working order and should operate con 
tinuously. Fresh air and sunlight are our 
best germ killers. 

“Classroom ventilation from a health 
standpoint is most important. If the 
room is equipped with a unit heater, 
that unit heater should be in excellent 
operating condition at all times. If the 
room is not so equipped, the windows 
should be opened at frequent intervals. 
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“Any accumulation of dust is unhealth- 
ful. In Belleville we use a lamb’s wool 
duster, which picks up the dust rather 
than flicks it to some other part of the 
room. The rooms are dusted thoroughly 
every morning, not at the close of the 
school day. 

“All dangerous combustible materials 
should be stored in a room where if a 
fire did occur it could be kept under 
control. The janitors should be reminded 
frequently of the possibility of spon- 
taneous combustion from dirty mops and 
dusty brushes. The janitors’ room and 
the storage rooms should be well ven- 
tilated at all times.” 


Termites Again! 

Talk about the fifth column, there are 
fifth columnists right in our school build- 
ings—termites! These insects are formid- 
able antagonists that must be fought in- 
telligently, according to C. A. Danford, 
building supervisor, board of education, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

“They bore from within,” he says, 
“working quietly and tirelessly. We go 
to bed at night in a seemingly sound 
structure and awake in the morning with 
the house upon our ears. We punch an 
apparently sound, heavy timber and find 
nothing but a shell.” 

The earliest indication of the presence 
of termites, Mr. Danford states, is the 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 






periodic flight of the swarmers seeking 
new homes. These are sometimes er- 
roneously termed flying ants. However, 
termites are not related to the ant family. 

In battling these insects, the only safe 
construction for new buildings is to keep 
all untreated wood from contact with the 
ground. Pack concrete firmly and pro- 
vide adequate shields. Remove all wood 
forms and waste wood. Wood that con- 
tacts the ground should be chemically 
impregnated. This is advisable even in 
areas in which infestation is not yet 
apparent. An area that is free from ter- 
mites today may be overrun next year. 

Arsenic treatment has been widely 
used. This treatment disappears quickly 
where there is moisture, however, and 
may be dangerous to use. Creosote is 
also used with considerable success. 
Chemical preservatives have been devel- 
oped that are guaranteed for several 
years. Some of these treatments are 
backed by a bond supplied by a rec- 
ognized surety company. During the 
life of the contract, at least two inspec- 
tions a year should be insisted upon. 
Any indication of termite life in the 
treated area can thus be removed. 

Probably the outstanding work on this 
subject is “Termites and Termite Con- 
trol” by Koford and others. This work 
is a résumé of the data of a long investi- 
gation in all parts of the world. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Homer W. Anderson 


R. HOMER WILLARD ANDERSON, superin- 

tendent of the St. Louis public schools and re- 
cently elected president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, decided years ago that he 
wanted to be a superintendent of schools. Methodically 
and painstakingly he prepared himself for this work 
and has never been tempted to other activities. During 
the past two decades he has been repeatedly offered 
professorial chairs at some of the large universities 
but has consistently turned them down to remain with 
the work he likes best—general administration. The 
tribute paid him by his colleagues in administration by 
elevating him to the highest honor the administrators 
can offer is well deserved; he is a decided asset to the 
A.A.S.A. at this crucial period. 

Homer W. Anderson was born in Wisconsin but 
acquired all of his advanced training in Iowa institu- 
tions. He was graduated at Des Moines in 1910 and 
spent several years as teacher and superintendent in 
small school systems. He returned to the University 
of Iowa and completed his master’s degree in 1915, 
preparing himself especially in the new and then 
struggling field of measurement. He became director 
of research at Dubuque and went from there to an 
assistant superintendency in Omaha in 1917, where he 
spent two years engaged primarily in research activities. 
He joined the Detroit research staff in 1919 and spent 
the next four years participating in the big inside 
Detroit survey. 

After the major work had been completed in Detroit, 
he went in 1923 to Denver, first as assistant superin- 
tendent and later as deputy superintendent, remaining 
there until 1933 when Omaha offered him the superin- 
tendency. His careful and conscientious work during 
the next seven years enabled the Omaha schools to 
weather the severe effects of the depression. He was 
called to the St. Louis superintendency in 1940—the 
first outsider to occupy this position. He joined the 
staff of The Nation’s ScHoots as an editorial con- 
sultant in 1933 and since 1937 has acted as a member 
of the upper staff in the field of his closest interest, 
the school plant. 

Doctor Anderson may be described professionally as 
a rational progressive, who likes to approach all edu- 


cational problems objectively and from the scientific 
point of view. He has an unusually deep sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility and a strong social conscience. 


Interpretation Needed 


NLESS the teaching profession, the parent-teacher 

associations, lay groups especially interested in 
public education and the purveyors to the profession, 
including publishers and supply and equipment agen- 
cies, are ready and willing to provide an ever-increas- 
ing stream of interpretative evidence with respect to 
the vital importance of education during the war 
period, it is entirely possible that the much more 
arrestingly dramatic activities of external war may 
distract attention from this first line of vital internal 
defense. 

Some of the old reactionary interest groups that 
sought to whittle down educational opportunity dur- 
ing the great depression are already at work under a 
different and, on the surface, immediately more 
patriotic guise. It must be expected that realty pres- 
sure groups; the so-called taxpayers’ leagues; “citizens’ 
committees,” including many of our fascist-minded 
individuals; special sectarian groups, and other con- 
servator organizations, under the guise of stringent 
“cut-to-the-bone economy,” will carry on destructive 
campaigns against extension and even maintenance of 
public education. 

One way to maintain and to improve the public 
schools during this war period is through aggressive 
interpretation of their fundamental value as a part 
of the total national defense, the means through which 
our priceless heritage of democracy may be maintained. 
Public education, public health and child nutrition 
must be considered a large and important part of 
our war effort. These activities should be classified 
as part of the war budget. Expenditures for public 
education and public health are distinctly outlays for 
defense. 

Economic inflation will have reduced 1941 purchas- 
ing by at least 20 per cent by July 1. Even if the 
federal government is able to control further dis- 
locations, public school operating budgets for 1942-43 
must be at least 20 per cent higher merely to maintain 
1941 levels of effectiveness. Teachers’ salaries, supplies, 













books and equipment will all cost more next year. 
Demands upon the schools will not decline appreciably 
in quantity on elementary and secondary school levels. 
Demand for adult education will probably increase. 
The schools will be called on for greater effort in the 
economic readjustment of civilian workers and in the 
maintenance and improvement of adult morale. 

These services cannot be provided without money. 
Money will be available only to the extent that the 
people are willing to make sacrifice for their own and 
their children’s future. Actual war budgets will be 
inconceivably high. Unless the public schools can 
create a highly dynamic public opinion between now 
and budget time in May and June, the children and 
youth of these United States will be handicapped next 
year. Interpretative efforts must be redoubled. 


Cultural Diffusion 


HE extensive survey of “The U. S. College Grad- 

uate” (Macmillan), prepared by F. Lawrence Bab- 
cock for Life magazine, is significant in its implications 
for the expansion of cultural diffusion through advanced 
education. There are 2,700,000 living college graduates 
in the United States, approximately 2 per cent of the 
total population. This group, according to the author’s 
findings, generally receives higher economic rewards 
than the average of the nation, is better housed, enjoys 
more benefits, marries less frequently and has fewer 
children than the national average. There is little evi- 
dence in this study of the social effect of college and 
university training upon the nation except as measured 
in economic rewards, a dubious criterion of social 
contribution. 

A significant implication for the democratic way of 
life and the progressive diffusion of culture to an 
ever-widening group is summarized as follows: 

“And since the families of college graduates average 
around three persons, the College Bloc represents an 
instance of what eugenists would call race suicide. To 
this relative sterility the women contribute the more, 
since fewer of them marry and these have the smaller 
families, by a fraction, when they do. On the positive 
side these figures mean that the constantly swelling 
numbers of college students necessarily come from 
noncollege parents and must continue to come in in- 
creasing numbers from noncollege families. Thus, the 
educational bloodstream is being constantly replenished 
from the outside. The privilege of seeking a higher 
education is not inbred. The result of education is not 
the breeding of more students but of less. And even 
if the rapid rate of increase in college attendance were 
to level off and become static, each year a very large 
percentage of students would be coming from parents 
who had not been to college, with the results that 
liberal arts would be constantly reaching into new 
levels of society where they had not made themselves 
felt before. So long as this remains true, as is likely 
for a long time, education is bound to continue as an 
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expansive force rather than as an inclusive one, a 
democratic rather than an aristocratic phenomenon.” 

The implications of this cultural diffusion, made pos- 
sible through the open ladder of educational oppor- 
tunity in a single system of community and state 
schools, are extremely important to the continuation of 
the American way of life. 


Executive Responsibility 


ARLAN L. HAGMAN, in his “Handbook for 

the School Board Member” (School Activities 
Publishing Company), adds to the ever-increasing au- 
thoritative pronouncements that a board of education 
can function most effectively: 

“1. By retaining full control over the making of 
general policies and the authorization of the large 
activities of the school system. 

“2. By placing responsibility upon the superintendent 
of schools for the carrying out of the details of man- 
agement, the implementing of general board policy, 
supervision of instruction and educational leadership. 

“3. By requiring a full report and appraisal of the 
carrying out of its delegated duties. 

“4. By using its educational leadership to the fullest 
degree in educational activity and by subordinating all 
other activities of the school system and school board 
to the promotion of the educational program. 

“5. By insisting that trained administrators handle 
executive detail.” 


Physical Fitness 


ie RECENT months there has been an increasing 
tendency in certain professional magazines and 
other publications to blame the public schools for lack 
of physical fitness in American youth as determined 
by Army selective service tests. There is the usual 
“viewing with alarm” as well as comments that this is 
“shocking to our complacency” or that “our schools 
have failed”—all expressed by schools of serious writing 
if not of deep and reasoned thought. ‘ 

Ever since fragmentary statistics concerning the phys- 
ical fitness of Army selectees have been published, we 
have questioned doctors, public health specialists and 
actuaries concerning the meaning of these data and the 
possible placing of responsibility. The consensus is 
that (1) Army admisson standards have been severely 
raised, (2) medical diagnosis of potential defects is 
more effective than in previous war periods and (3) 
in general, there is no reason to assume that there has 
been any significant physical deterioration in American 
youth in the last twenty years. In fact, majority belief 
is that there has been an actual improvement in general 
health, as well as an increase in life expectancy. None, 
however, considers the current evidence of physical 
fitness as something of which the nation can be proud. 

Nor do these health authorities believe that the most 
significant physical weaknesses can be immediately 
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remedied by greatly extended physical education pro- 
grams in the schools, as is demanded by physical edu- 
cators and coaches. The basic causes of physical in- 
adequacy lie in poor food, poor housing and lack of 
proper medical and dental care in early childhood. The 
solution requires some fundamental changes in our 
social and economic system with respect to economic 
poverty and social underprivilege. 

If one third of the nation is poorly housed, under- 
nourished and lacking in essential medical and dental 
care, it is difficult to see how miracles can be wrought 
merely through exercise or by having everyone play 
football. Doubling or quadrupling at this time the 
monies spent for physical education and even for health 
services within the schools would not in any measure 
be proportionately effective unless the three funda- 
mentals of proper nutrition, housing and medical care 
are first provided. The gymnasium is a poor substitute 
for nourishing food. 


Spare the Children 


ETTERS received recently from different parts of 
the country indicate that elementary school chil- 
dren in many of our urban systems are being fright- 
ened by vague gossip and wild rumors arising from 
war conditions. In a measure a similar situation pre- 
vailed in 1917 but the Second World War’s crop of tall 
tales is more terrifying to children because the airplane 
has brought actual war closer. 

Children on the East and West coasts are being 
carefully trained in how to act under possible blitz- 
krieg conditions occasioned by nuisance bombing raids. 
Further inland, stories of these preparations have been 
magnified by children and by jittery adults into hor- 
rible tales of bombings, gas attacks and other dire 
calamities already inflicted on American civilians. As 
these stories pass from mouth to mouth, they do not 
decrease in vividness. In some instances the schools 
themselves may be at fault, but in most cases the chil- 
dren are simply terrorized by expanded hearsay. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that this problem can 
be solved by a little direct instruction in every ele- 
mentary and secondary school in the United States 
through telling the children to believe only those facts 
that their parents and their teachers say are true. This 
admonition may be reiterated at fairly close intervals 
without becoming boring. 

As for the schools themselves, the children should be 
spared insofar as is humanly possible the horrors of a 
really terrifying war. A reasonable and rational en- 
vironment even in our coastal cities can be maintained 
during the war period so that the immature will de- 
velop a reasoned casualness that will eleminate terror. 

Emphasis in the elementary schools should be on 
peace and good will toward all men as a way of life 
instead of on the creation of terror and hate. After the 
war is over, the children now in school must help 
re-create the world. That task can be better accom- 
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plished under the conditions suggested than in irra- 
tional ways. Let the children in school live as nor- 
mally as possible. 


Help China 


AMPAIGNS for the American Red Cross will 

probably be of the continuing instead of the peri- 
odic type from this time on. They need to be. Con- 
tinued emphasis on the Red Cross may make us feel 
that another of our allies, China, must be cared for 
through other channels. The only hope for courageous, 
poverty-stricken, war-scarred China is through Ameri- 
can contributions, so don’t forget China’s Children 
Fund. Twelve dollars will feed and shelter an or- 
phaned child for one year. American money goes a 
long way in the Orient. The adoption of Chinese or- 
phans is a decidedly worth-while project for some of 
our schools. More detailed information concerning this 
worthy project can be obtained from J. Calvitt Clarke, 
executive secretary, China’s Children Fund, Inc., 207 
Atlantic Life Building, Richmond, Va. 


Adult Health 


NE of the current needs of community adult 
education, in general, and under the stress of war, 
in particular, is to provide adequate redirection of the 
adult in his play, as well as in his vocational and 
avocational pursuits. According to Dean Irving S. 
Cutter of Northwestern University Medical School, too 
strenuous methods of recreation, exercise and play 
cause undue strain and wear on the adult organism and 
account for the failure of the male to increase longevity. 
Owing to the carry-over from institutional youth pro- 
grams, the individual competitive urge, the stimulus 
received from commercial propaganda, mistaken no- 
tions of efficiency and, more recently, the war hysteria, 
the typical American adult takes infrequent vacations, 
has few holidays, understands the value of rest only 
vaguely and does not know how to reduce tension; 
added to these errors, he is urged to exercise foolishly 
by a “let’s-not-admit-we’re-growing-old-and-can’t-take- 
it” or “we-must-be-hard” group psychology. 

The adult physical program in our public schools 
and communities should be sanely adjusted to the in- 
dividual and should provide means whereby he can 
learn to understand himself and his limitations, thus 
increasing his efficiency and prolonging rather than 
shortening his life. There is no need to cripple our 
middle-aged group to satisfy the ego of publicity seek- 
ers and overenthusiastic laymen. Adult civilian exer- 
cise programs should be under the supervision of 
physicians and physical educators who are profession- 
ally competent. 
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Perhaps These Ideas 


Don’t Close in Name of Defense 


Illinois Education Association 


EADS of the Illinois Education 

Association, Illinois Association of 
School Boards and Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers have issued the 
following joint statement: 

“The war does not justify any general 
curtailment of education. It has in- 
creased rather than lessened the work 
to be done by the schools. Education is 
a matter of continuing growth. It is 
more than a question of knowledge and 
skills. 

“Any speed-up by lengthening the 
school day or by holding school on Satur- 
day is both to impair the educational 
program and to deprive the child of 
something that can never be replaced. 
No one familiar with the process of edu- 


cation will endorse the current agitation 
for a general speed-up. 

“Some pupils may be needed for work 
on farms and in factories before the end 
of the school year. Their individual pro- 
grams may require adjustment, but there 
will be few schools in which the number 
of pupils is sufficient to justify the 
shortening of the school term. It is al- 
most inconceivable that there could be 
any justification for speeding up the 
program of any elementary school. 

“Public education should have a repre- 
sentative on the state defense council to 
advise as to the rdle of education in the 
war and to combat unsound programs 
affecting the schools, based either on 
ignorance or on hysteria.” 


Pupils to Be Sent Home During Raid 


Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 


UPT. R. E. DUGDALE and his staff 
feel that the national policy of keep- 
ing all school children concentrated in 
school buildings during air raids is not 
the proper procedure for their locality. 
If Portland, which is 60 miles east of 
the Pacific Ocean, has an advance warn- 
ing of the approach of enemy planes 
through sound detectors the school ad- 
ministration plans to send the children 
home. Each school building has been 
made a first-aid or casualty center with 
facilities blacked out for that purpose. 
Through the use of their listening de- 
vices, military authorities can inform the 
public by an air raid warning twenty- 


When Gas 


four minutes before planes reach there. 

Children who live more than fifteen 
minutes away from the school buildings 
have been assigned shelter in homes 
nearer the school. Parents are furnished 
with the name, address and telephone 
number of the home to which their child 
is assigned for shelter. Acknowledgment 
that such an assignment is satisfactory 
must be made in writing by the parents 
in each case. 

Each kindergarten child is placed un- 
der the sponsorship of an older brother 
or sister or some older child designated 
by the parent. He is to be kept in the 
kindergarten until the sponsor calls. 


Is Detected 


John Hay School, Seattle, Wash. 


€€@ HOULD an aid raid occur when 

the children are in the build- 
ing, members of the teaching staff and 
the custodians will be on the alert 
for the presence of gas. When gas has 
been detected, a predetermined alarm 
will be given and pupils sent at once to 
upper floors. There is little danger from 
gas to those inside a tightly closed house 
and in a hilly district such as ours gas 
will drain off to low places in much the 
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same manner as water runs off in a rain,” 
Principal Jonathan H. Wagner reported 
to parents on January 16. 

Custodians have been instructed to 
shut off the ventilating system, close all 
outside doors and windows. In case a 
gas bomb should penetrate the building, 
the area will be evacuated and all doors 
leading to this room will be closed. It 
may be necessary to evacuate the build- 
ing, moving the pupils to the windward. 











on Detense 
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Paper Supplies 
New York City 


UPT. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 

has asked his administrative staff to 
type replies to letters on the reverse side 
of the letter, to save paper from incoming 
mail for possible use as memorandum 
paper and to use postcards instead of let- 
ters when possible. 

Recommendations for saving paper 
were sought from .each of the major 
school divisions — elementary, junior 
high, senior high and vocational—and 
the recommendations received are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Make the entire school “paper con- 
scious.” Keep the subject before the 
pupils continuously. Have “paperless 
days.” Count out sheets. Display suit- 
able posters, preferably made from other 
posters. 

2. Standardize the volume of paper to 
be used for specific types of lessons and 
ration it according to these standards. 
Let each school work out quotas, try to 
get along with less than its quota and 
compare its quota with quotas of other 
classes and schools. Reduction in previous 
quotas is essential. 

3. Use smaller sized sheets when pos- 
sible. Reduce passes and memoranda 
sheets to the smallest practical size. Con- 
sider the possibility of saving by order- 
ing large sizes and then cutting them 
into smaller pieces. 

4. Get maximum use out of each sheet. 
Reduce margins and headings. Don’t 


No Textbook 


DMINISTRATORS who, fearing 
that new textbooks may be hard to 
procure this year, have had expensive 
repairs made on old books at a cost ap- 
proaching the price of new editions of 
the same books have acted without full 
knowledge of the paper situation. 
While the scarcity of bleaching ma- 
terials may reduce the whiteness of text- 
book paper and while rising labor and 
material costs have resulted in price in- 
creases in many textbooks, there will be 
no shortages in textbooks, both the Office 
of Price Administration and the large 
paper manufacturers point out. 
The government will require not more 
than 9 per cent of the capacity of the 
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Will Work in 


Must Be Conserved * 


Public Schools 


skip lines. Use remaining space on a 
piece of paper for other work or the next 
day’s work. Use both sides. 

5. Use a cheaper grade when possible. 
Use manila paper in place of white; un- 
lined in place of lined; old newspapers 
for some kinds of crayon and poster 
work. Dispense with envelopes for report 
cards. 

6. Reduce the volume of stencil dupli- 
cated material by reducing each item to 
the minimum and decreasing the num- 
ber of different mimeographed items. 
Make only as many copies as needed. If 
the new type of questions have been pre- 
pared and stencil duplicated, have pupils 
answer the questions on a separate sheet 
so that the question paper may be used 
several times. 

7. Reduce the amount of written work 
in the classroom. Make maximum use 
of blackboard space. Reduce the number 
of written exercises and tests. Use visual 
aids and charts. Reduce the amount of 
rewriting of work. 

8. Reclaim and salvage all possible 
waste paper. Use reverse sides of old sets 
of written and mimeographed paper. Re- 
move and use unused pages from note- 
books. Have a box for saving paper 
usable on one side and place it so that it 
can be seen by the class as a reminder. 
Confer with the custodian as to the pos- 
sibility of disposing of waste paper so 
that it may be properly salvaged. 


Shortage in 1942 


book paper manufacturers this year and 
the present capacity of the book paper in- 
dustry has never been consumed in any 
one year. The commercial users of book 
paper will be able to obtain 91 per cent of 
capacity production, which is an increase 
of 14 per cent above 1940 orders for 
commercial use. 

However, the wise administrator will 
plan to have his textbook appropriation 
increased for the next twelve months to 
meet present and possible additional in- 
creases in prices. Nor will he delay in 
ordering what books he needs lest con- 
ditions that cannot now be predicted 
bring about a less favorable picture later 
in the year. 
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High Schools Start Defense Councils 


Detroit and Other Cities of Michigan 


wag Pir’ build anew in °42 the spirit 
of ’76” is the slogan of the High 
School Councils of Defense that have 
been organized in Detroit and will be or- 
ganized throughout the state, according 
to the plans outlined by Lieut. Col. 
Harold A. Fulrong, administrator of the 
Michigan Council of Defense, working 
with the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion. 

Last May the first High School Coun- 
cil of Defense was organized at Van 
Dyke High School, Van Dyke, Mich., 
when the superintendent of schools of 
the district invited the Railsplitter group 
to a luncheon. The Railsplitters are the 
pupils responsible for the high school 
paper. To them was presented the chal- 
lenge of defending America by making 
their own community strong. A new 
spirit of teamwork in school life and in 
the school community would increase 
the output of tanks, trucks and guns 


from the factories in the vicinity, it was 
believed. 

The first council includes representa- 
tives from four main divisions of the 
school community: pupils, teachers, par- 
ents and alumni. As a handbook “You 
Can Defend America” endorsed by the 
U. S. Office of Education is used. The 
first project was to present a play de- 
veloped around the average family in the 
community depicting the softness, habits 
of buck-passing, selfishness and dishon- 
esty that had resulted in national dis- 
unity. 

Redford High School took as its first 
project the collection of scrap iron from 
the yards and basements of the com- 
munity. In three days some 10,000 
pounds had been salvaged. 

Robert C. Hargreaves of the Michigan 
Council of Defense spent the whole of 
last November organizing councils in the 
Detroit high and_ technical schools. 


High School Program Is Changed 


State Department of Education, Florida 


= lines of action in regard to 
changing the secondary school pro- 
gram to meet emergency needs are being 
developed in the state. These are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Renewed emphasis upon food con- 
servation, nutrition and gardening. 

2. Added emphasis in the area of so- 
cial studies, particularly with reference 
to the course in citizenship at the ninth 
grade level, not uniformly required. 


3. Added flexibility in the program of 
studies, particularly at the twelfth grade 
level in order to permit faculties to guide 
pupils into courses having a particular 
bearing on plans for winning the war. 

4. Added emphasis on physical edu- 
cation and health education. 

The state school bulletin for January 
is on “Florida Schools and the War 
Emergency” and a special bulletin on 
secondary schools is ready for the press. 


Begins “Answer Please” Service 


Eastern Oregon College of Education 


ecTyow can I extinguish a_ther- 
mit bomb?” This or any ques- 
tion having to do with civilian defense 
or safety will be answered for residents 
of eastern and central Oregon by the new 
answer service inaugurated by Eastern 
Oregon College of Education as its con- 
tribution to the nation’s all-out war ef- 
fort. 

Social and economic problems emerg- 
ing from the present crisis, such as air 





raid precaution measures, home nursing 
suggestions and opportunities for young 
men and women in the various branches 
of the armed forces and civilian units, 
will be given consideration and, upon 
written inquiry, information and ma- 
terials will be sent. 

A second phase of the “Answer Please” 
service will provide teachers and school 
administrators with professional advice 


(Continued in News Section, page 72) 
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JOHN L. BRACKEN 
Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Mo. 





Sasteaaeh by courtesy of “‘Hygeia.”’ 

N A year when health is headline 
I news, “Health in Schools,” the 
1942 Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
is more than timely. In every com- 
munity the physical status of current 
selectees is compared with that of 
the draftees in World War I. The 
national diet is scanned by a vitamin- 
conscious public. Morale and other 
obvious manifestations of mental 
health are pictured in lurid state- 
ments and become the subjects of 
acrimonious debate. Recreation re- 
ceives renewed emphasis. Alarmed 
extremists accuse the schools of tak- 
ing part in the development of a 
generation of softies. 

Everywhere, curriculum content, 
methods of instruction and the de- 
velopment of health services receive 
intensive scrutiny as school admin- 
istrators and their staffs attempt to 
refine their health programs in a 
nation that has suddenly become ex- 
tremely sensitive to the health of its 
children. 

“Health in Schools” takes the long 
view of the health problems with 
which our communities and their 
schools must deal. It is the view 
of the yearbook commission that the 
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The 1942 Yearbooks 


Health in Schools 


Health-conscious school admin- 
istrators will find the 1942 A.A.S.A. 
Yearbook an invaluable aid in 
devising and enlarging their pro- 
grams for improving pupils’ health. 


health of the nation will not be 
greatly affected by scattered drives 
and sporadic campaigns. With cur- 
rent conditions in mind, the com- 
mission has attempted to develop a 
sound framework within which com- 
prehensive, enduring programs for 
protecting and improving the health 
of the nation can be developed in the 
schools. 

Within this framework, after a 
statement of the commission’s point 
of view, comprehensive discussions 
deal with specific health areas as re- 
lated to the program’s organization 
and administration. The condition- 
ing effects of the total school envi- 
ronment are noted and emphasis is 
given to the guidance of the indi- 
vidual child’s health. 

The content and procedures of the 
school health instruction program are 
described as they may be developed 
in a sharply delimited health field, 
in physical education and recreation 
and in related instructional areas. 
Mental hygiene becomes a specific, 
integral part of the health program 
and programs for physically excep- 
tional children are described in con- 
siderable detail. 

Not content with general control 
measures for communicable diseases, 
the commission has described various 
diseases that are common to school 
children and has stated their con- 
trols. Injuries and emergency ill- 
nesses receive specific attention. With 
full recognition that the school is 
only one of many community agen- 
cies that share the responsibility for 
the health of children, the volume 
describes and illustrates methods of 
integrating and correlating their ef- 
forts. 

The duties and training of the 
health education staff are discussed 
and administrative practices affecting 
the health of the entire school per- 
sonnel are considered. The legal as- 
pects of the entire health program 
development are given comprehen- 
sive statement. 


A valuable section presents meth- 
ods for evaluating school health pro- 
grams. The extensive references and 
listings of sources of materials will 
be welcomed in many quarters. 

Superintendents will find that 
many troublesome questions that 
arise to perplex them are dealt with 
specifically in the 1942 yearbook. 
What general policies determine 
whether schools shall be dismissed 
during epidemics?“ Should atypical 
children be segregated? What can 
be done about the unhygienic build- 
ings left over from former years? 
Is there a standard for the partici- 
pation of junior high school pupils 
in interschool athletics? Are health 
contests advisable? At what inter- 
vals may health examinations be 
given most profitably to children in 
elementary schools? 

Without claiming to have all the 
answers, this volume offers evidence 
and support for all who care to refer 
to its pages. 

In a year marked by the publica- 
tion of much material dealing with 
health education the 1942 yearbook 
is distinguished by its administrative 
point of view. It is designed to serve 
as a superintendent’s reference and 
handbook but many of its sections 
can profitably be brought to the 
attention of other members of the 
school staff. 

The personnel of the commission 
brought experts in various health 
areas to labor through two health- 
conscious years with representative 
directors and supervisors of health, 
as well as with superintendents of 
schools. 

Skillful editing by the research 
division of the National Education 
Association is evident in the com- 
pleted volume that will go to mem- 
bers of the association early in 1942 
and will serve as a focal point in a 
number of discussions at the San 
Francisco convention. 

Additional copies of “Health in 
Schools” are available for purchase 
at the association offices in Wash- 
ington. 
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in Review 


Philosophies of Education 


| Ip aey winged and enduring as 
has been the philosophical inter- 
est in education, there has _prob- 
ably never been a period in the his- 
tory of education in which the study 
of educational philosophy has pros- 
pered as it has since the turn of the 
present century. Great advances in 
the scientific study of education and 
a tremendous expansion of the pub- 
lic interest in the subject have doubt- 
less been largely responsible for this 
development. These two forces have 
created new ways of thinking about 
our educational problems. Many of 
these ways are in conflict with older 
preconceptions of the educative proc- 
ess. The resolution of these conflicts 
has inescapably invited in the serv- 
ices of philosophy of education. The 
sharper the conflicts, the wider the 
study of philosophic disciplines and 
the more books that are written in 
this field—including this one. 

For the greater part of the present 
century the new leaven in education 
has been largely represented by the 
educational philosophy of John 
Dewey and his followers. Only 
slowly has their criticism of the old 
and their espousal of the new aroused 
a well-considered opposition. In the 
last decade, however, the uneasy in- 
ertia of the early opposition has given 
way to an energetic defense, in some 
instances even to a vigorous counter- 
attack. 

To date, most of the literature in 
this area has been strongly partisan. 
Little attempt has been made to treat 
the underlying issues comparatively, 
at least within the covers of a single 
book. It is to this task that the first 
part of the Forty-First Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education is dedicated under the 
title of “Philosophies of Education.” 

Its primary design has been to lay 
before the reader in successive chap- 
ters the major contemporary philoso- 
phies of education, each written by a 
recognized leader in the field. The 
chapter on the “Experimentalist,” or 
pragmatic, point of view has been 
contributed by William H. Kil- 
patrick; that on “Realism” by Fred- 
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erick S. Breed; that on “Idealism” 
by Herman H. Horne; that on 
“Aristotelianism” by Mortimer J. 
Adler, and that on “Scholasticism” by 
William J. McGucken, S.J. There 
are, in addition to these, an intro- 
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an objective social quality as well, 
so that what is good in education is 
not a purely individual affair. Obvi- 
ously, according to this theory, the 
content of education must be the 
conjoint enterprises of on-going so- 
ciety and its method that of problem 
solving. 

The realist, a reader will find, 
accepts much of the position of the 





The arguments for each of the five major philosophies 
of education are presented by leaders in each field in 
the first section of the 1942 yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Here, Doctor Bru- 
bacher analyzes impartially all of the points of view 





ductory historical chapter by Edward 
H. Reisner and a concluding com- 
parative one by John S. Brubacher. 
Few teachers when asked the rea- 
son why they teach as they do would 
fail to have some answer ready at 
hand. If asked for the reasons that 
support these reasons, their answers 
would doubtless be much more halt- 
ing. Yet, everyone likes to think of 
his professional endeavors as based 
on reasons which, if not unassailable, 
are at least as reasonable as current 
information and belief make _pos- 
sible. It is just such ultimate reasons 
that the various authors have tried 
to present in their chapters. Since 
none of them is a thorough-going 
skeptic a most interesting array of 
positive alternatives is offered both 
to the student who has yet to make 
up his mind as to what his philoso- 
phy of education will be and to the 
student who, his mind made up, is 
anxious to understand better the rea- 
sons of those who differ with him. 
He will find that central to the 
experimentalist’s philosophy of edu- 
cation is the method of experience. 
Doubts and quandaries in the prac- 
tice of education are to be submitted 
to the test of experience. In the light 
of past experience and the demands 
of the present situation, form the best 
hypothesis possible for its solution; 
then act on it and see what the con- 
sequences turn out to be. Not only 
that, but remember that experience 
is not simply a private affair. It has 





experimentalist. His difference from 
the latter is chiefly one of emphasis. 
Fearful lest the experimentalist will 
place too much store by methodol- 
ogy, and an individualistic interpreta- 
tion of it at that, the realist stakes 
the security of his educational phi- 
losophy on the “principle of inde- 
pendence.” By this he means that 
there is a concrete world of reality 
independent of the pupil’s or teach- 
er’s knowledge of it. 

The advantage of this position is 
that it affords something stable by 
which to check our educational un- 
dertakings. Stated in terms of the 
curriculum, the realist is more in- 
terested in what the social heritage 
has established by long-tested experi- 
ence about the external world of 


reality than he is in methods of in- 


quiry. Yet, at the same time, he 
readily admits that problem-solving 
is the teacher’s chief method of in- 
struction. 

The idealist, it will be learned, 
finds his basic reasons in a point of 
view quite the opposite of the real- 
ist’s. He puts primary faith, not in a 
reality independent of us but in our 
ideas about that reality (idealism is 
really idea-ism). To him mind is the 
ultimate explanation. It is not only 
that mind is the main channel 
through which knowledge flows but 
that eternally self-realized mind is 
the ultimate reality of the educative 
process. Many varieties of curricu- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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UR nation is at war. To the 
winning of this war we have 
pledged our fortunes, our lives and 
our sacred honor. The day of half 
measures has passed. Whatever is 
required we shall give. Whatever 
must be done we shall do. Our land 
is rich in material resources. Our 
nation has a vast supply of man 
power. We possess industrial facili- 
ties envied by the rest of the world. 
Modern war is waged on a thou- 
sand fronts. The post of honor must 
ever go to him who by land, by sea 
or by air meets the enemy. But for 
every one whose high privilege it is 
to serve in combat against the foe, 
many others must serve to produce 
the guns, the ships and the planes, 
the machines with which modern 
war is waged. If there are to be 
engines to pull our planes above the 
foe, if there are to be ships to com- 
mand the seas—then there must be 
men and women with skill, with 
energy and with fortitude who will 
work day in, day out, week in, week 
out, yes, year in and year out, to 
produce them. These men and 
women are the soldiers behind the 
front. 

The Selective Service System has 
an important réle to play in the 
use of our man power in the winning 
of this war. It is the primary task 
of this system to determine the place 
in which a given individual can best 
serve his nation. 

In making this decision the local 
selective service board must strive to 
see the entire picture of the nation’s 
effort—to appreciate the need for 
men in the land and the naval forces; 
to realize that modern wars require 
the efforts of millions of skilled men 
and women; to visualize the de- 
mands of our farmers and their pe- 
culiar problems of labor, and to un- 
derstand that while production must 
not be hindered, on the other hand, 
no civilian occupation can become a 
refuge for those who seek to evade 
their obligations in the armed forces. 

A balance must be struck between 
the deferment of a husband and 
father in order to maintain that most 
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Selective Service in Total War 


basic social unit, the home, and the 
drafting of the registrant who pre- 
sumes to establish a home so that he 
may evade his obligations to defend 
all homes including his own. There 
is no ready-made answer to these 
problems for they never occur in 
exactly the same manner anywhere. 

A basic principle of selective serv- 






ice is to procure men for the land 
and naval forces without unneces- 
sarily disturbing vital industry and 
other agencies and facilities that con- 
tribute materially to the stability of 
our national life. The degree to 
which we interfere with the normal 
life of our nation is measured by the 
need for men for the several func- 
tions which contribute directly to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 





Philosophies of Education 


(Continued from page 17) 
lum and method will be encouraged. 
The ultimate test in each case will 
be the extent to which it promotes 
the interests of human personality. 

The Aristotelian position will be 
better known to the reader, prob- 
ably, as that of President Hutchins 
and Prof. Mortimer J. Adler of the 
University of Chicago. If the search 
for a philosophy of education is a 
“quest for certainty” the student will 
do well to pause and examine this 
position carefully. Fundamental to 
understanding this position is the 
difference between knowledge and 
opinion. Opinion is defined as vari- 
able and relative; knowledge, as cer- 
tain and sure. Because the philoso- 
phy of education is concerned only 
with knowledge there can be only 
one true philosophy of education. 
This is based on first principles that 
are absolute and universal. Chief is 
the cultivation of the intellectual and 
moral virtues. This being the case, 
the aim of education must be the 
same for all men, at all times and in 
all places. 

The last point of view the reader 
will come upon is that of scholastic- 
ism, or Catholicism. In general, it 
may be said to go practically the 
whole distance with the preceding 
position. Its distinctive feature, how- 
ever, is that it goes well beyond. To 
the purely secular position of the 
Aristotelian the Catholic adds the 
supernatural insight vouchsafed 
through faith and revelation. Con- 
sequently, foremost in the mind of 






the Catholic educator is the concep- 
tion of the origin and destiny of the 
educand. Without these and an un- 
derstanding of the fall of man, one 
can hardly construct an adequate 
philosophy of education. But with 
these firmly in mind, method and 
curriculum can be relegated to the 
realm of the accidental and relatively 
unimportant. 

Is there any hope of reconciling or 
mediating these conflicting philoso- 
phies of education? The historical 
chapter presents several interesting 
theses as background to this ques- 
tion. The first is that philosophies 
have been known to change through- 
out educational history according to 
the state of science at various stages 
of history. The second is that no 
single educational corollary can be 
assigned to any particular philosophi- 
cal viewpoint in general. If these 
points are granted, there is at least 
some basis for maintaining a flexible 
outlook of mind. 

In conclusion, if there is only one 
true philosophy of education, as the 
Aristotelian and Scholastic hold, then 
a ready formula is at hand, or at 
least must be found, to adjudicate 
these controversies. If, on the other 
hand, there is no single answer to 
the philosophical perplexities in edu- 
cation, the only thing left to agree 
on is to disagree. But if even this 
agreement can be achieved, much 
will have been gained. To agree to 
live and let live is certainly to be 
preferred to denying liberty of con- 
science. 
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Community School at Glencoe 


IVE years ago the board of edu- 

cation in Glencoe, IIl., decided 
to build a new elementary school 
building. Here was an opportunity 
to translate modern educational 
theories into brick and mortar. In- 
asmuch as a building designed to 
serve the needs of a developing pro- 
gram of community education would 
require the participation of many 
persons in making the plans, an edu- 
cational consultant was appointed 
who worked with teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents and pupils for nearly 
two years. 

The first problem centered around 
the probable site. A community 
auditorium, built by public subscrip- 
tion in 1928 at a cost of $225,000, was 
located adjacent to the old building. 
This site had already proved inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent program of health and physical 
education. Steps were taken to ac- 
quire additional property adjacent to 
the old site and, with the coopera- 
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tion of the village board, a street was 
vacated to make a combined school 
site of 10 acres. 

In planning for the new educa- 
tional facilities, certain assumptions 
prevailed: that a community school 
educational program implies a life 
process in which all persons are in- 
volved; that the school building and 
its facilities should be planned for 
adults as well as for children; that 
the curriculum of the school should 
be broadly defined as all the experi- 
ences of individuals that effect sig- 
nificant changes in behavior; that the 
ultimate goal of the educational 
process should be the continuous self- 
realization of all persons through 
creative and democratic participation 
in activities designed to determine 
common concerns and to achieve 
common purposes. 

The Central School, or 
nity park-school,” 


“commu- 
was completed in 
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September 1939 and consists of five 
units, each designed in its relation- 
ship to the school site. This im- 
portant factor was made possible be- 
cause landscape design and building 
planning began simultaneously. 

The five units are the community 
auditorium; the gymnasium; the 
south wing housing the kindergar- 
ten, primary and __ intermediate 
grades; the north wing accommodat- 
ing the junior high school, and the 
central section with its offices, con- 
ference rooms, instructional audito- 
rium, music rooms and library. All 
units are integrated under one plan 
but are so designed that any one in- 
dividual unit can be utilized inde- 
pendently with its own entrances for 
school and general community use. 
The heating system is so arranged 
that any individual unit can be 
heated without affecting the others. 

The community auditorium has a 
seating capacity of 1000, with a large 
stage, dressing facilities, community 
room and kitchen. The auditorium 
and community room serve the needs 
of both large and small community 
organizations, as well as many school 
activities. This unit is so arranged 
that all of its facilities can be used 
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Above: 


Plan of the first floor of the Central . 
School, Glencoe, Ill. The school is located on 
a 10 acre site that has been extensively land- 
scaped to provide play areas and parkways. 
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This floor houses the community auditorium, 
which has a seating capacity of 1000. Right: 
The second floor is devoted to classrooms and 
the library in addition to a large music room. 
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during the day without interfering 
with the school program. 

The gymnasium was designed to 
meet the needs of the physical educa- 
tion program and to serve the adult 
recreational needs of the community. 
The gymnasium, which is 98 by 70 
feet, is equipped with an electrically 
operated folding door that divides it 
into separate rooms, 70 by 49 feet, for 
physical education classes and intra- 
mural activities. Recessed folding 
bleachers line the west wall. Directly 
under the gymnasium are spacious 
locker room facilities for the daily 
use of the boys and girls and for 
adults who use the gymnasium in the 
evenings and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Each locker room has its own 
exit directly to the outdoor facilities. 
Individual and group showers have 
been installed in both locker rooms. 

In the elementary wing storage 
and display spaces have been pro- 
vided for beth teachers and pupils. 
Library facilities and legal size files 
have been incorporated in every class 
unit. Each classroom is designed for 
a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25. 

The arts and crafts units, science 
laboratories and a visual education 
room are located in the Junior High 
School wing. 

The entire building is acoustically 
treated and all classroom lighting 
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Left: Front en- 
trance. The build- 
ing is constructed 
of brick and tile 
with stone trim. 
The school com- 
prises five units: 
the auditorium; the 
gymnasium; the 
south wing 
housing the kin- 
dergarten, primary 
and intermediate 
grades; the north 
wing accommodat- 
ing the junior high 
school, and the 
central section. Be- 
low: Typical ele- 
mentary classroom. 


is controlled by photo-electric cells. 

The landscape design of the schoo! 
is important in the total community 
program of education. Nonfunc- 
tional areas have been used for beau- 
tification and safety purposes. All 
parkways around the entire school 
site have been eliminated to provide 
ample diagonal parking space for 
cars. By using natural barriers, such 
as hawthorns, crabs and other thorny 
plant materials, unsightly fences have 
been eliminated around the property. 
Heavy plantings around all playing 
areas not only are attractive to 
those whose property is adjacent to 
the school but confine the noise of 
children to the play areas. The re- 
sult has been the stabilization of 
assessed valuations around this de- 
velopment, with a tendency toward 
increasing them. 

Many large trees were moved to 
the site for the purpose of screening 
the building; their locations were 
planned to create and preserve the 
vistas, with the result that the build- 
ing appears to have been built in a 


OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: Foundation and basement 
walls, reenforced concrete to finished grade. 
Superstructure, outside walls, brick and tile 
with stone trim. Floors, reenforced concrete 
carried on concrete columns and spandrels. 
Windows, double-hung aluminum, glazed 
with double strength glass. 

ROOFS: Central and end pavilions, slate 
on wood rafters above reenforced concrete; 
flat 20 year built-up bonded composition 
on concrete slab. Gymnasium, precast, fire- 
proof feather-weight channel slabs installed 
on steel framing and insulated with | inch 
insulation material. 

FLOORS: Gymnasium, arts and crafts rooms, 
maple. Toilet rooms and herbarium, ceramic 
tile. Vestibule entrances, red quarry tile. 
Locker rooms, red packing house tile. 
Shower rooms, nonslip tile. Other units, 
linoleum tile in two colors. 

WALLS: Gymnasium, dull green clay brick 
wainscot with light-weight burnt shale upper 
walls. Corridors, gray linoleum wainscot to 


top of lockers; plaster above. Toilets, col- 
ored tile wainscots. Shower rooms, white 
ceramic tile. Other units, sand-finished 
plaster. 

CEILINGS: Library, shops and office, acous- 
tical tile; other units, acoustical plaster. 
HEATING: Low-pressure steam, with vac- 
uum system of steam circulation. Three 
automatic oil-burning boilers. Burners 
equipped with electric eye, flame failure 
control and pressurestat. 

VENTILATION: Classrooms, thermostatically 
controlled unit system. Toilets, locker rooms, 
music practice room, mechanical exhaust 
system. Other units, central fan system. 
LIGHTING: Classrooms, indirect, controlled 
by photo-electric cells. Showers, marine- 
type fixtures with vaporproof globes. Other 
units, semi-indirect. 

PLUMBING: Drinking fountains, china, semi- 
recessed. Lavatories, water closets, urinals, 
vitreous china impervious to moisture. Show- 
ers, gang type, zone temperature control. 
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Above: The library located in the central section of the school opposite the 


music room. Below: Entrance to 


the school’s wild flower sanctuary. 





Below: Another view of the classroom showing the built-in sink and towel 
cabinet. Lighting in all the classrooms is controlled by photo-electric cell. 





The plantings will 
ultimately constitute an arboretum 
and the choice of all plant materials 
is being made a part of the natural 
science classes. 


natural park. 
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Asphalt walks, 6 feet wide, have 
been used around this building; they 
are resilient and nonabrasive and 
blend in well with the natural sur- 
roundings. The asphalt walks and 





wet-weather play areas have proved 
to be safer in winter than any other 
type of construction: they absorb the 
heat of the sun, thereby causing the 
ice and snow to melt readily. 

The small children’s apparatus 
area on the edge of the wet-weather 
playground has been surfaced with a 
tan-bark mixture. In the interest 
of safety the two areas are separated 
by a 4 foot fence provided with an 
entrance gate at both ends. All the 
apparatus is of the nonmovable typ: 
and has been designed by the park 
board and school board authorities, 
with the cooperation of the school 
staff. 

Separate play areas have been pro- 
vided for boys and girls of the upper 
grades. Such activities as soft ball, 
baseball, soccer, field hockey, touch 
football and similar games can be 
played on the turf areas. The girls’ 
play field has been depressed one foot 
so that it can be flooded during the 
winter months for skating. Four 
tennis courts to the east of the girls’ 
play field have removable tennis and 
volley ball net posts; this makes the 
area ideal for many games after 
rains. Space between the courts has 
been designed for three shuffleboard 
courts. The four tennis courts are 
approximately the size of a regula- 
tion hockey rink; wood sideboards, 
built in sections, have been made for 
the area. A shelter house and equip- 
ment room separate the girls’ play 
area from the tennis courts. 

The large playing fields permit the 
changing of game locations from 
time to time, which helps to elim- 
inate the worn turf frequently en- 
countered on small, intensively used 
play areas. Maintenance consists 
principally of keeping the grass cut 
and rolling and seeding the worn 
spots in the turf. 

The problem of seating spectators 
was solved by erecting earth mounds 
that make an attractive background 
for natural weathered stone and 
stained timber seats, which blend 
with the natural landscape. 

The community park-school plan 
offers many possibilities for complete 
utilization of park and school prop- 
erties for educational and com- 
munity purposes. The cooperative 
planning and working of pupils with 
one another and with specialists, 
counselors and _ parents provide 
significant experience in democratic 
living. 
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Hot Lunches for All Help 


RIGINALLY a “boom 
trict” that sprang up overnight 
through the development of the coal 
industry during World War I, Clin- 
ton Township, Indiana, has suf- 
fered terrific hardships during the 
last ten years and now has the high- 
est percentage of families dependent 
upon federal, state and local relief in 
the United States. In 1929 mines that 
employed thousands of men were 
shut down and abandoned, leaving 
hundreds of families stranded and 
penniless. 
Malnutrition among the school 
children of the township became gen- 


dis- 


eral. After numerous group meet- 
ings the trustee and the school 
authorities came to the conclusion 
that if essential were dis- 
tributed to the needy pupils during 
school hours, malnutrition would be 
lessened to a great extent. In other 
words, it was that a hot 
lunch program should be started in 
the five elementary schools of the 
township. . 


foods 


decided 


The joker in this deck of good in- 
tentions was the lack of funds with 
which to institute and carry out such 
a project. with both 
federal and state authorities failed to 
produce any satisfactory solution in 
the early ‘thirties. In 1933 the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation, 
whose function it was to buy up 
agricultural surpluses and distribute 
them through welfare agencies to 


Conferences 


families in destitute circumstances. 
did nct use the schools as outlets for 
these commodities. Therefore, plans 
for a hot lunch program were 
dropped temporarily because food in 
any form was too expensive to be 
furnished free of charge by the trus- 
tee. But five years later the school 
officials of Clinton Township were 
informed, that it was possible to 
obtain through this relief corporation 
(renamed the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation) surplus foods 
for lunch programs to aid in feeding 
children. The setup would be this: 


Fourth graders at Crompton Hill 
School, Clinton Township, enjoy 
the hot lunch provided at school. 
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1. The state department of public 
instruction would act as sponsor of 
this plan. 

2. The Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration (formerly the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation) un- 
der the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture would buy up surplus agri- 
cultural products. 

3. The state relief agency would 
distribute the commodities to the 
schools. 

4. The local communities would 
cooperate in every way possible in 
providing the school lunches. 

This was all the encouragement 
that was needed. Federal and state 
supervisors were called in and the 
plans for a hot lunch program were 
started. A county supervisor was 
selected to work as a coordinator be- 
tween the schools in Clinton Town- 
ship and those of the other four 
townships of Vermillion County. 

Let us trace the development of the 
hot lunch program in the Centenary 
School, for example, a small four 
room unit with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 70 pupils. When in- 


formed by the government of the 
availability of surplus commodities 
and of W.P.A. personnel labor, the 


FRED HAYES 


parent-teacher association met with 
the trustee of Clinton Township 
and began to outline plans. At first 
the outlook was not hopeful because 
the kitchen facilities at Centenary 
School were nil. Too, school was 
scheduled to open in less than two 
weeks and, therefore, little time was 
left for actual construction work. 

It was decided that an improvised 
kitchen consisting of a_ kerosene 
stove, an oven, a few pots and pans 
and two work shelves could be 
placed at the rear of the main hall. 
Until definite W.P.A. kitchen help 
could be assigned, several mothers 
volunteered their services. Since there 
were no dishes or silverware, the 
children were asked to bring these 
articles from home. A local bev- 
erage concern donated a tray for each 
pupil and the hot lunch program 
for the Centenary School was on! 

Families that could afford it paid 
25 cents or more per week for each 
child or donated the equivalent in 
food. The share of children of in- 
digent families was cared for through 
surplus commodities that were sent 
to the school. This list included 
flour, beans, rice, corn meal, sweet 
cereal, raisins, prunes, potatoes, eggs, 
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to Solve Health Problems 


Superintendent, Vermillion County Schools, Newport, Ind. Today, more than 90 per cent of 


the pupils of Centenary School eat 
their noon lunches here. The other 
township school programs, which are 
run along similar lines, are meeting 


Weight Chart, Grades 7 and 8, Crompton Hill School, Vermillion County, Indiana 











Actual Weight 








Height Normal ; coh th 
Pupil Age Inches Weight October November December With the same amount of success, and 
rn - a — 500 02 104 the percentage of pupils being fed at 
B.. 12 60 95 85 8714 90 the other schools is extremely high. 
C. 12 58 93 90 90 90 Financially, the hot lunch program 
7 13 61 100 83 87 90 . ; es 
Ek. 12 56 79 74 - 74 with the aid of surplus commodities 
F.. 13 57 82 76 7! 80 and W.P.A. labor is self-supporting. 
. ‘ ne ( , 9 
—- ~ a a a a an If a net profit for a month results, 
ae 12 61 100 110 110 114 the money is spent for additional 
J.. 12 58 86 90 90 91 equipment or for special holiday 
K. 12 51 62 58 55 56 | F 
L.. 12 60 92 82 83 85 nae 
M. 12 51 81 72 74 76 The results? More than 70 per 
2 : = a ~~ ro cent of the pupils who are taking ad- 
ns 14 64 117 92 93 95 vantage of the hot lunch program are 
Q... ~ 4 = = — ro showing definite weight gains. Each 
v. ‘ od O4 O¢ So . 
gs. 14 60 O4 90 92 05 month the children are carefully 
a 15 63 112 102 105 106 weighed and the results are tabu- 
9 ~ rs A 198 198 132 lated. A weight chart for the seventh 
Ee 15 65 122 117 119 122 and eighth grades of Crompton Hill 
sae School, another unit of Clinton 
Township, is shown as an example 
canned and dried milk, canned washed and the floor was given a of the progress being made. Note 


peaches and apples, ham, bacon, lard, 
butter and fresh fruits in season. 

The problems that arose during 
1939 are too numerous to mention, 
but as the months passed procedure 
became more systematized and, 
hence, many of the difficulties disap- 
peared. During the first three 
months only 30 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled took advantage of the school 
lunches. By the end of the first year, 
about 50 per cent were eating at the 
school. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
the P.-T.A. in the promotion of 
this project. During the school year 
of 1939-40 this organization was 
actively engaged in raising funds for 
kitchen and lunchroom equipment. 
Before many weeks had passed, the 
P.-T.A. had bought and donated 
to the school a complete table serv- 
ice for 80 pupils. In the vacation 
months preceding the present school 
year the basement room that had 
been used for storage and catch-all 
space was converted into a modern 
kitchen. Again, the P.-T.A. came 
through with a fine kitchen range. 

The W.P.A. assigned carpenters to 
build the necessary cabinets, work 
tables and benches. The walls of this 


drab basement room were white- 
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smooth coat of cement. Three cooks, 
spick-and-span in blue and white 
uniforms, began their work at 7:30 
a.m. and left when school was dis- 
missed in the afternoon. 

As this is written, the Centenary 
School has a model rural school 
cafeteria. At noon the children file 
down the steps to the cafeteria and 
bring up their trays of food. They 
go immediately to their rooms and 
their own seats. No one eats until 
the teacher has seated herself at her 
desk and picks up her napkin, which 
is the “go” signal. The children are 
taught correct table manners and be- 
havior. During the course of the 
meal, a conversation on current 
topics of interest is carried on with 
the teacher as the leader of the dis- 
cussions. When all are finished, the 
pupils take their trays to the kitchen 
and place them neatly side by side. 
After this is done, they are excused 
for the remainder of the noon hour. 

A suggestion to convert another 
basement storage room into a dining 
hall was quickly turned down. The 
teachers much prefer to have their 
own pupils eat in the homerooms 
because of the advantage of closer 
supervision and more personal con- 
tact with the children. 


> 


that 19 pupils out of 23 are under- 
weight according to height-age stand- 
ards. This room is no exception, as 
75 per cent of Crompton Hill’s 104 
pupils are subnormal in this respect. 
Note also that 14 pupils show a de- 
cided weight gain over a period of 
three months. Again, this is no ex- 
ception; each school survey shows 
that similar results are being attained. 
Any official whose school has a 
sound, well-administered cafeteria 
system can enumerate its benefits ad 
infinitum. But is a school lunch pro- 
gram that operates entirely upon the 
receipts from the sale of lunches to 
the pupils really effective if there are 
many pupils in that school who can- 
not afford to buy food, even if it is 
being sold at a ridiculously low cost? 
If a school system with govern- 
ment, state and local aid can carry 
on a hot lunch program that will 
feed all of the pupils, then it is tak- 
ing a long stride forward toward the 
solution of many of its problems. At 
first, it was feared that families in 
Clinton Township that could afford 
to pay would demand free lunches 
for their children, but this has not 
been the case. On the contrary, 
many children of families on relief 
contribute food or money. 
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The School of Construction of An- 
kara, Turkey, trains craftsmen 
and supervisors ‘n a four year 
course in the following divisions: 
bricklayers and concrete work- 
ers; carpenters, masons and 
plumbers. Many of the pupils had 
never seen a modern building 
before they embarked on their 
course of training. A two year post- 
graduate course is to be added. 


Ankara Pupils Build 


HE establishment of the Build- 

ing Trades School in Ankara 
was made necessary by the conditions 
in the building industry in modern 
Turkey. There is a definite lack of 
apartments, schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories and even of government build- 
ings, and the building industry has 
been called upon to meet these urgent 
needs. There are practically no skilled 
workmen in Turkey owing to the 
stagnation of industrial life during 
the past few decades. No living tradi- 
tion of building crafts exists and the 
few craftsmen in Turkey are of for- 
eign extraction. 





ERNEST MUNDT 


The pupils, nearly 200 in number, 
are given aptitude tests in the public 
schools before being admitted to the 
Building Trades School. Most of 
these pupils are sons of poor farmers 
and many of them never saw a mod- 
ern building. Some have seen noth- 
ing but the simple clay huts of their 
villages. After four years of training, 
they are expected to be skilled car- 
penters, bricklayers, concrete work- 
ers, masons, plasterers or plumbers. 

When I was engaged to run the 
school in 1936, it was necessary to 
build the curriculum and then devise 
means of making it intelligible. The 
difficulties may be illustrated by one 
fact—the course of study had to be 
drawn up like a motion picture in 
hundreds of slides because the Turk- 
ish language had no names for the 
items, the activities or the processes. 

The curriculum was planned to in- 
clude carefully proportioned theoreti- 
cal and practical teaching. Two days 
a week the pupils were given theo- 
retical instruction in mathematics, 
history, geography, the Turkish lan- 
guage, drawing and_ technology. 
Technology included the study of 
building materials, construction and 
estimating. The classroom work in 


Two days out of the week the 
pupils are given theoretical in- 
struction in drawing and con- 
struction. Demonstrations of the 
various theories are given and 
models that the pupils have made 
themselves are exhibited. On the 
other days they perform in the 
workshops practical exercises and 
experiments in connection with 


their theoretical instruction. 
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Their Own Trade Schoo 


Assistant Professor of Architecture 
University of Michigan 


drawing and technology was syn- 
chronized with the pupil’s actual ex- 
perience during the other four days. 
On these four days the boys learned 
to build by engaging in actual con- 
struction work. 

The principal responsibility of the 
pupils was to build their own school 
as the need arose. The existing build- 
ing, a boarding school, consisted of a 
conglomeration of classrooms, dormi- 
tories and barracks. I drew up a 
general plan for the ultimate school, 
which permitted systematic unit con- 
struction according to the needs of 
the increasing number of pupils and 
the curriculum. According to the 
plan, the pupils are adding a new 
section to the school each year. 

During the winter months the 
workshops and the unfinished rooms 
are used as laboratories for construc- 
tion projects. The pupils conduct 
experiments in connection with their 
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Top: Model of the projected An- 
kara Vocational High School that 
is to be executed by pupils of the 
building trades school over a six- 
teen year period. Center: Floor 
plan of the building trades school 
being planned for the eastern 
counties of Turkey. Section “A” 
will accommodate administrative 
offices, classrooms, recreation 
rooms and assembly hall; “B” 
will be the pupils’ living quarters; 
“C.” workshops and storerooms. 
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In the summertime, pupils employ 
their knowledge to build new parts 
of the school. From top to bottom: 
A new section under construction; 


Through this wholesome combina- 
tion of theory and practice, the pupils 
are learning ali the things they have 
« ieheinns geibids beatinn o- to know to become skilled craftsmen. 
enfeccing sodes constructing femme. After the building is done, they 
and pouring concrete foundation. have an opportunity to appraise what 
they have learned and actually built, 
for they continue to work and live in 
the building that is a product of their 
own workmanship. Why did the 
rain come through that roof? What 
causes those checks in the walls? 
Why does last year’s plaster look 
better than the new application? 
Questions like these arise and are 
discussed while experiments are made 
to find an exact answer. Thus, the 
pupils obtain the skills and experi- 
ences they will need when they start 
building without supervision. 

In addition to this regular work, 
the school is often requested to make 
some repairs at other school build- 
ings. If possible, pupils are sent to 
do these jobs on their own respon- 
sibility, a practice that has proved to 
be of high educational value. 


lectures, examine the durability of 
construction materials and methods, 
build a cupola of bricks and make 
models in actual or reduced scale. 
This work is in conjunction with 
their study in technology and _in- 
cludes also experimentation with 
many kinds of plaster. 

The pupils also do much indoor 
work for the school, such as plaster- 
ing, finishing floors and windows 
and making sanitary installations. In 
the summer they do the actual build- 
ing. The younger boys are appren- 
tices and carry materials; the pupils 
of the intermediate grades are jour- 
neymen, and the older and more 
advanced students are the masters. 

The teachers act as clerks of the 
works and supervise all construction. 
The plans for the buildings are de- 
signed in accordance with the needs. 
One year the pupils built a workshop 
of bricks with trusses and roof of 
wood; the next year they built a hall 
of reenforced concrete. They make 
floors of concrete, wood or terrazzo 
and stairs of wood, concrete or stone. 





The summertime activities include 
such delicate work as plastering 
(top); stucco and stonework (left); 
terrazzo (below), and wopdwork 
(below, opposite page). The 
younger boys are apprentices, 
the intermediate pupils are jour- 
neymen and the older, more ad- 
vanced pupils are the masters. 
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In 1938 the ministry of education 
considered the school developed 
enough to cope with a special task 
and entrusted the teachers and pupils 
with the erection of a building for 
the school of music. The building 
was designed with the collaboration 
of Composer Paul Hindemith and in- 
cluded some 40 rooms that had to be 
supplied with acoustical treatment. 

‘Lhe entire building was scheduled 
to be finished within seven months. 
Owing to a national exposition of the 
work of the vocational schools which 
demanded much of the pupils’ time, 
it was not possible to finish the music 
building on schedule. Completion of 
the structure was three months late 
and the exterior plasterwork was not 
completed before the spring of 1939. 

It was decided to use brick and 
reenforced concrete in the construc- 
tion of the building and in this way 
every department of the school had 
its opportunity to contribute. The 
masons laid the foundations and pre- 
pared stairs of violet Ankara por- 





Above: In their spare time the 
pupils play volleyball. Top, right: 
This building was erected solely 
by the pupils, who handled every 
phase of the work except the in- 
stallation of the heating system. 
Below, right: Mr. Mundt outlined 
and taught courses; designed the 
buildings, and drew the plans. 
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phyry; the bricklayers built the walls; 
the carpenters made the forms tor 
the concrete and erected the roof; 
the plumbers made the sanitary in- 
stallations, and the plasterers did 
some nice stucco work on the stair- 
case. The electrical installation, the 
windows and doors and the painting 
of the building were done by pupils. 

In fact, everything was done by 
pupils except the installation of the 
central heating plant, which was han- 
dled by a contractor. The course in 
heating had just started and the 
pupils did not yet have sufficient 
experience for so large a task. 

The erection of this building was a 
valuable experience, especially for the 
senior pupils. They worked under 
“extramural conditions,” so to speak, 
and watched the progress of their 
work from the digging of the ground 
to the last touch of the painters. 

Two special problems arose with 
the development of this type of 
school. The first one had to do with 
the engaging of qualified teachers. 
It was necessary to employ craftsmen 
of great skill and long experience for 
the workshops, but it was difficult to 
find a good bricklayer who had any 
idea of pedagogy. It often happened 
that the teacher took the chisel away 
from the pupil because he was more 
interested in a clean-cut stone than 
in the development of the pupil’s 
ability. Being foreigners, they also 





had difficulties with the language 
and, hence, their relations with the 
pupils were sometimes strained. 

It was a delicate task to supervise 
and instruct these master craftsmen 
and the school finally began to en- 
gage its own graduates who had 
some years of practice and possessed 
the desired qualities as teacher-assist- 
ants. This practice appears to be 
quite successful. The youngsters have 
more confidence in these masters, 
who are only a few years older and 
who have their own background and 
speak their language. With some 
special training in evening courses 
these young assistants will become 
the type of teachers the school wants. 

The second problem concerned the 
pupils. The Turks, in general, do not 
like to work with their hands, and 
prior to the revolution, it was even 
considered socially degrading to be a 
laborer. As a result of this attitude 
pattern, the pupils did not see any 
reason for further practice after they 
had achieved a certain degree of skill 
in their work. However, by showing 
good photographs of working men, 
by comparing work at the pupil ex- 
positions and by holding up ideals of 
good and exact work, the craft in- 
terest was slowly increased until now 
the pupils are often proud of what 
they have created with their own 
hands. 

Another difficulty in the develop- 
ment of good craftsmen is the fact 
that the ministry of public works 
needs a great many supervisors and 
engineers for their buildings and fac- 
tories. The youngsters know that 
and, seeing that they can earn more 
money there and attain a higher so- 
cial level, they try to prepare for these 
jobs instead of perfecting themselves 
in the handicrafts. 

To cope with these conditions, the 
school intends to add to its program 
two years of postgraduate courses in 
statics, reading of blueprints, draw- 
ing and computations for especially 
gifted boys. 

Since the work of the Building 
Trades School has proved so satisfac- 
tory, the ministry intends to build 
another school on the same pattern 
in the eastern counties of Turkey. 
The plan illustrated in these pages 
was designed for the particular needs 
of the Ankara School. The first part 
of the new school is to be built by a 
contractor and the rest, by the teach- 
ers and pupils. 








Decatur Reports Progress 


MARY LEILA HONIKER 


Principal, Clairemont Elementary School, Decatur, Ga. 


HERE is an ever-increasing em- 

phasis on the importance of the 
administrative setup of a school sys- 
tem. The system in Decatur, Ga., is 
democratically managed. Indirectly, 
the taxpayers determine the policies 
of the system—just indirectly enough 
so that the teaching force and the 
superintendent are not subject to the 
whims of a fickle public, so prone to 
vary in ideas from ultraconservatives 
to fad-followers. 

The stabilizing force in this plan 
is the board of education, which is 
composed of five far-seeing, progres- 
sive, “feet-on-the-ground” citizens 
appointed by the city commission, 
who determine broadly the policies 
of the school system. They select a 
superintendent and approve teachers 
presented to them by the superintend- 
ent. The immediate plans for the 
school year are in the hands of the 
trained workers whose acquaintance 
with the field and its needs qualifies 
them for the responsibility. Lamar 
Ferguson has served as superintend- 
ent for filteen years. 

Under this organization, Decatur 
has been progressing steadily in the 
direction of better facilities for han- 
dling the ever-increasing school pop- 
ulation in the physical plant, in class- 
room procedures and in education 
for leisure-time activities that will 
enrich the experience of the indi- 
vidual and contribute to the general 
welfare of the group. 

From an enrollment of 2500 in 89 
classrooms in 1930, there are today 
3000 children working in 112 class- 
rooms. The number of teachers has 
been increased from 86 to 100. One 
entirely new building has been built 
and fully equipped with such con- 
veniences as a sloped auditorium 
floor and folding opera seats; steam- 
heated entrance lobbies that can be 
used for rainy day activities, and all- 
steel lockers in every room. Addi- 
tions have been made to every exist- 
ing building, not only classrooms, 
but manual training rooms, music 
and activity rooms, lunchrooms and 
libraries; all these are in the gram- 
mar schools. 
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A central auditorium for all the 
schools was built at a cost of $75,000, 
with facilities for game rooms and 
with a library for the high schools; 
the auditorium has a seating capacity 
of 2000. Wings to the boys’ and 
girls’ high schools have been built to 
accommodate the manual arts and 
the science and home economics de- 
partments, respectively, at a cost of 
$35,000 each. In addition, a central 
heating plant that provides heat for 





Airplane view of a part of Decatur, 
showing the Boys’ High School in 
the foreground and the Girls’ High 
School in the background, with 
the new auditorium between them. 


the new auditorium and both high 
school buildings has been erected. 

Growth of libraries in high and 
elementary schools has been phenom- 
enal. It is a far cry from the old 
poorly equipped room-libraries to our 
present well-stocked, well-lighted 
reading rooms and the central library 
in every school. 

Decatur has kept abreast of the 
best instructional practices of the 
times without indulging in fads. The 
teaching staff, through professional 
group meetings in which problems 
are discussed and general plans made, 
has become the directing force for 


the activity that arises out of the 
everyday experiences of the children. 
One of the main objectives has been 
the development of self-reliance 
among the children; this has been 
fostered by allowing them to par- 
ticipate in varied activities which 
they have an integral part in guid- 
ing. 

Public schooi music is available to 
every child and there are numerous 
other outlets for musical expression, 
such as rhythm bands in the primary 
grades; choirs; special chorus groups 
to take part in huge city-wide fes- 
tivals; participation in a district 
spring festival, and glee club work 
for high school boys and girls. Ex- 
pert instruction is offered in orches- 
tra and band work in high schools 
and an unusual feature is junior 
band and orchestra instruction for 
sixth and seventh grade pupils at no 
cost to them. 

All the schools have increased their 
audio-visual facilities so that hun- 
dreds of phonograph records for mu- 
sic appreciation and radios for taking 
advantage of the wonderful programs 
on the air are commonplace now. 
Outside curricular activities are such 
integral parts of school life and are 
participated in by so many children 
that it is difficult to draw a line of 
demarcation between formal and in- 
formal curricular activities. 

The parents play an important part 
in this scheme of cooperation among 
children, teachers and administrative 
officials. Eight P.-T.A. groups give 
their efforts toward making a better 
school system, a better community 
and better citizens of our children. 
They operate school lunchrooms, fur- 
nishing a balanced hot plate lunch 
for only 5 cents. 

The P.-T.A. has helped the schools 
not only by operating lunchrooms 
but also by purchasing such equip- 
ment as stage scenery and curtains, 
visual education aids, prints of fa- 
mous paintings, multigraphing ma- 
chines and other office aids, The 
fathers as well as the mothers take 
active part. All this cooperation leads 
definitely toward one ultimate com- 
mon goal—the development of our 
boys and girls into worth-while cit- 
izens. 
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Education for a Free People 


HE intensive era of revelation 

and disillusionment experienced 
by the American people since the 
Nazis invaded Norway has made 
clear to the citizenry of our nation 
the reality of the threat to our way 
of life. We have become keenly 
aware that the superlative terrorism 
of totalitarianism is real. The tor- 
tures of the concentration camp, the 
murder of thousands of innocent 
hostages, the bombing of open cities 
and civilian populations and the de- 
struction of so-called inferior minori- 
ties is proof enough. 

We have become convinced of the 
unity of the world community and 
the imminence of the loss of the 
democratic way of life and of the 
diabolical effectiveness of the totali- 
tarian campaign. 

The questions that are now in- 
escapably before us are: For what 
do we now wage total war? What 
are the dangers comprehended in a 
possible military defeat or in an 
armistice with a peace drive accom- 
paniment? What are the essentials 
of a permanent morale and total de- 
fense? 

For a hundred and fifty years un- 
der the incomparable charter of the 
Constitution, the practice of life 
known as “the American way” has 
been based on an _ implementing 
Christianity, which we call democ- 
racy. The concept of unity implanted 
by George Washington and of per- 
sonal freedom infused by the leader- 
ship of Thomas Jefferson and tem- 
pered through a century and a half 
in the crucible of trial by fire is the 
firm foundation upon which we 
build. 

The American people have estab- 
lished a demarcation between the 
high levels of living we have at- 
tained and the level of the rest of 
the world by our emphasis on five 
unique attributes. 

We have acquired and maintained 
a habit of practicing the civil liber- 
ties. 

These may be defined by the four 
freedoms of President Roosevelt: 
freedom of opinion, freedom of 
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Essentials for a Permanent Morale 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher Education 





Five unique attributes dis- 
tinguish America from 
other nations of the world, 
the author points out, and 
we must fight not only to 
preserve them from de- 
struction now but to pre- 
vent any recurrence of 
the present threat to our 
chosen manner of living 





speech, freedom from fear, freedom 
from want. Political science would 
add, also, freedom from exploitation, 
freedom to share in the natural re- 
sources of the world (for both na- 
tions and individuals) and freedom 
from discrimination on account of 
race, nationality or religion. No- 
where else in the world have so 
many people benefited from a belief 
in these natural and _ inalienable 
rights and under no other govern- 
ment has there been so great a 
growth in a way of life that pays 
reverence to and contributes to hu- 
man happiness as here in the United 
States of America. 

We have maintained a civilization 
based on moral considerations. 

In a denominational sense, Ameri- 
can democracy is not Christian. In 
its broad relationship to civilization, 
it is distinctly Christian. In both our 
national Constitution and the con- 
stitutions of the several states, recog- 
nition of fair dealing and the 
obligation of contracts is fully estab- 
lished. In contrast with the totali- 
tarians, our code is one of saintly 
righteousness. The dictators live by 
such a code as follows: 

1. There is no God but the dic- 
tator. 

2. The only standard of right is 
the dictator’s will. 

3. Only the strong—the chosen 


people—have any rights that are to 
be respected. 

4. To annihilate the unfortunate 
and the weak is good national policy. 

5. Lying is meritorious — the 
greater the lie, the more likely its 
success. 

6. No contract is obligatory; its 
use is merely for the deception of 
the weaker party to it. 

7. Treaties are to be broken if the 
dictator’s interest is at stake. 

8. Assassination is justified if a 
stronger following for the dictator is 
assured thereby. 

9. Stealing from those who cannot 
defend themselves—either individ- 
uals or nations—is a virtue to be 
highly commended.” 

We have practiced the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and turned its use 
to social purposes more than any 
other people. 

Our production system and our 
levels of living exemplify the extent 
to which we have used scientific in- 
formation and cultivated the intelli- 
gence of the masses. It is no acci- 
dent that 130,000,000 people, 6 per 
cent of the population of the world, 
should have developed the power to 
create each year more than half of 
all the goods and services produced 
in the entire world. 

Self-government has become a dis- 
tinctive practice since our earliest 
foundations. 

We still retain as sacred this orig- 
inal habit of managing our business, 
and today throughout the land we 
perpetuate the practice through 185,- 
000 self-governing political units, 
such as school districts, municipali- 
ties, counties and states. Inefficient 
and expensive as the practice may be, 
it is a vital concept to American 
democracy. The part of regulation 
and self-realization is essential to our 
complexities of industrial life. 





1Hunter, Frederick M.: Can America De- 
velop an Antidote for the Doctrines of Hitler- 
ism? Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Leaflet No. 219, 1941. 
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The private property system 1s 
maintained as an essential of demo- 
cratic life. 

This tenet is associated with the 
natural and inalienable right to be 
free from want, fear and exploita- 
tion as a stimulus toward self-realiza- 
tion. It has been a major factor in 
producing the tremendous develop- 
ment of our individualistic national 
personality. Compared with state 
socialism, communism or other to- 
talitarian devices, the contribution of 
a beneficently controlled system of 
private enterprise is a signal impetus 
to human welfare. 

Now what is the true nature of the 
dangers that threaten our democ- 
racy? A military defeat or a stale- 
mate or armistice before complete 
victory of the democracies will assure 
the continuance of the totalitarian 
world-wide revolutionary campaign. 
The far-reaching awareness and pen- 
etrating analysis of this element of 
danger not only by our leaders but 
also by significant numbers of our 
people everywhere, both young and 
old, must be attained as a safeguard. 
We must know what makes dictator- 
ship effective and the methods used 
in pushing the success of this revolu- 
tionary wave. 


Tenets of Totalitarianism 


A study of their psychology and 
their procedures discloses a certain 


schedule of means common to all 
totalitarian effort. 

This schedule seems to include: 
the creation of a single party by in- 
ternment in concentration camps, 
assassinations, purges and intimida- 
tion; a grandiose program guaran- 
teeing a remedy for the social and 
industrial ills besetting the nation; 
an appeal to the idealism of youth 
with an offer for heroism and the 
superlative opportunity of sacrifice; 
the spreading of terrorism to con- 
vince unwilling elements of the 
home population and outside ele- 
ments of the invincibility of the 
regime; the exploitation of human 
weaknesses and of the virtues of 
democratic society by unscrupulous 
fifth column methods, and a com- 
plete absence of all ethical and moral 
considerations.” 

We may win the war and yet lose 
our way of life in the peace that fol- 
lows unless by the spread of full in- 
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formation regarding the Nazi meth- 
ods we have carefully developed a 
popular mental attitude against the 
strategy of the national socialistic 
revolution of the dictators. This 
seems to me to be inescapable in 
event of an armistice or compromise 
settlement. It is even highly im- 
portant to build invulnerable safe- 
guards of permanent morale should 
we be completely triumphant, as we 
must be, in the outcome of the armed 
struggle. 


How to Combat the Danger 


With what means shall we meet 
and overcome this danger to all that 
we hold dear? We are pledged, not 
merely by the word of our govern- 
ment alone but by the unanimous 
and aggressive insistence of 130,000,- 
000 American people, to throw 
against these arrogant destroyers the 
total man and woman power of the 
entire nation and to expend in this 
effort each year half our total na- 
tional income of $100,000,000,000, or 
more if necessary, until victory has 
come. There is no opposing voice in 
America or in the democracies of 
the world today to this program. 

We purpose even a greater pro- 
gram than this in the spiritual realm, 
however. We shall undertake to 
create in the thinking of America 
that which will forever banish the 
possibility of a recurrence of this 
world catastrophe in its threat to 
every great value that humankind 
cherishes. Such an _ undertaking 
means: 

1. That we shall accord to de- 
mocracy universal recognition as a 
militant religion implementing the 
philosophy of Christian civilization; 
that it shall be accepted by old and 
young alike as a faith leading em- 
battled nations on an unparalleled 
modern crusade of freedom, and that 
it shall endure as a practical applica- 
tion of our spiritual idealism as we 
proceed to create a new program of 
peace and good will. 

2. That we shall establish a thor- 
oughly effective system of instruction 
for the youth of the land and com- 
plete dissemination of information 
among all our people, young and 
old, disclosing the insidious philoso- 
phy, the goals and strategy of the 
program of the totalitarian states. 

3. That we shall inaugurate and 
continue a policy of reteaching to 
each succeeding generation both this 


foundational faith and full informa- 
tion of the dangers with which it 
has been and will continue to be con- 
stantly threatened. 

4. That the American people shall 
create a plan for the practice of the 
responsibility of citizenship provid- 
ing for each youth to contribute per- 
sonally a period of his life, of at least 
one year, and preferably two years, 
before the age of 25, to the service 
of the nation and the democratic 
cause—a universal selective service 
policy for all American citizens. 

Thus, I am proposing a four point 
code of tenets as the essence of a 
permanent morale both for the pres- 
ent critical war-time stimulus to all- 
out victory effort and also for the 
building of a triumphant and en- 
during peace. Such a habit of devo- 
tion to and planning of our national 
policy on the part of the people, 
as well as the leaders, should come 
to be a responsibility for every ci- 
vilian, whereby public thinking and 
attitudes can be fostered and guided 
—a peculiarity of our governmental 
and social institutions. 


Policies to Be Pursued 


Such a policy for building perma- 
nent morale both for war-time and 
continuing defense by the creation 
and maintenance of a uniformly in- 
formed and intelligent public opin- 
ion assumes that we shall adhere to 
a national policy that offers full as- 
surance to our people as to our pur- 
poses in international relationship 
and preparedness. These assumptions 
would include: 

1. The abandonment of isolation- 
ism and the assumption of full re- 
sponsibility of leadership among the 
nations of the world as a symbol of 
the democratic way of life. 

2. The maintenance of an arma- 
ment program that is adequate for 
permanent and complete defense. 

3. A renunciation of our attempts 
to acquire additional territory or to 
meddle in the affairs of other people. 

4. The adoption for our own peo- 
ple of a program providing: “first, 
a greater measure of equality and 
security in economic condition and 
opportunity among the people and, 
second, sharper attention to the gen- 
eral welfare and the long-time in- 
terests of society.”* 

%Educational Policies Commission: The 
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"Study the Far East," 
Cordell Hull and Dr. 
Hu Shih Both Urge 


Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese ambassador, 
told the Conference of Oriental Spe- 
cialists of the A.A.S.A. that the people 
of China will continue to fight Japan 
whether the Burma Road is closed or 
remains open. 

“We shall go on as if the Burma 
Road had never been. I can promise, 
I think, that Chinese ingenuity will 
meet the situation.” 

Urgency of the need for developing 
an understanding of the Far East 
through courses in all American schools 
was emphasized in a letter from Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, addressed to 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presiding ofh- 
cer at the meeting. 

John Oakie of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations told the group that if barriers 
are to be broken down there must be 
more teachers of Pacific cultures and 
social studies and there must be more 
material available for general use. 

Doctor Hu’s address was, of course, 
the highlight of the program. “In 
metronome-paced words,” to quote a 
San Francisco newsman, Doctor Hu 
characterized as sheer nonsense the 
current rumor that China and Japan 
are preparing to negotiate a separate 
peace. 

“China has fought Japan for the last 
four years and seven months,” Doctor 
Hu said. “We fought without allies. 
We didn’t quit. Certainly we won't 
quit now with 25 allies joining us, 

(Continued on page 46) 
Navy Man Wants Boys Taught 

Mathematics, Science, Shop 

If you want to help the Navy fight 
the war, teach the boys mathematics— 
two and one half years of mathematics 
as the absolute minimum. 

Lieut. Com. Paul C. Smith of the 
Navy advised A.A.S.A. delegates to take 
every male pupil with the slightest apti- 
tude for such subjects and teach him 
algebra through quadratics, plane and 
solid geometry and trigonometry. 

Ground the boys well in chemistry 
and physics, too, he said. Give them 
practice in machine shop work, foundry 
work, metal and wood work and in- 
ternal combustion engineering. Then 
build them up physically. 
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Problems Engendered by War Occupy 
Delegates to San Francisco Meeting 


By Arthur B. Moehlman 


War, the contribution of public edu- 
cation to its successful progress and the 
effects of total war upon the public 
schools of the United States, was the 
principal theme of the seventy-second 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators at 
San Francisco, February 21 to 26. 


The convention theme selected by | 


President W. Howard Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of schools at Schenectady, 
N. Y., was “Education for a Free Peo- 
ple.” Events since Pearl Harbor caused 
last minute program changes and, re- 
gardless of subject, every general ses- 
sion speaker consciously tried to ex- 
press himself in terms of the hour’s 
problem. 

It was the most unusual educational 
convention since 1918 when, in the 
midst of the first World War, the atten- 
tion of the educators was centered upon 
problems of great urgency that had an 
immediate and also a long-time effect 
on public education. 





Board Summons Sutton 
Back to Atlanta in Suit 
Filed by Negro Teachers 


One prominent speaker at the 
A.A.S.A. convention never reached San 
Francisco. Halted at Chicago, Willis 


A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, | 


Atlanta, Ga., returned home upon the 
request of his 
school board to 
give advice on a 
suit filed during 
his absence. 

Doctor Sutton 
and the board of 
education of At- 
lanta were named 
defendants in the 
suit, which was 
filed in federal district court invoking 
the 14th amendment to the federal 
Constitution in seeking equal pay for 
Negro and white teachers in the city 
schools. 

The suit was filed by William H. 
Reeves, a teacher in the David T. 
Howard High School, by Negro attor- 
(Continued on page 43) 








The administrators, researchers, prin- 
cipals, deans, personnel and curriculum 
specialists who met on the West Coast 
for the first time in the history of the 
association did not resemble the ebul- 
lient and optimistic delegates of other 
years. There was an air of intense 
seriousness, an obvious realization of 
the significance of the problem con- 
fronting the many democracies of the 
world and the years of tremendous 
sacrifice in both human and _ natural 
resources that will now be necessary to 
make the world a reasonably safe place 
in which to live. 

Even the idealists who deplored war 
and the noisy isolationists of past years 
have become realists and they breathed 
determination for an all-out fight. An- 
other indication of a desire to come to 
grips with reality was the number of 
men from the Army, Navy and fed- 
eral government who held prominent 
places on the programs. 

The major convention topics in- 
cluded a war-time program for the 
schools; curricular changes made neces- 
sary by the emergency; essential hous- 
ing facilities for schools in crowded de- 
fense areas; special vocational education 
and adult retraining programs; nursery 
schools in defense areas where an in- 
creasing number of women will be em- 
ployed; speeding up of the secondary 
educational years through a_ longer 
week and a much longer year without 
vacations; effects of selective civilian 
and military service on the schools; 
special emphasis on war aims in both 
elementary and secondary social studies 
programs, and volunteer projects for 
teachers and children. 

Despite this almost complete occupa- 
tion with the pressing war problems, 
there was the full and strong under- 
tone among all members of the teach- 
ing profession that while “business as 
usual” is a slogan that could not now 


| be applied to the public schools, it is 


still necessary to protect the educational 
opportunities of the children from fad- 
dists, opportunists and well-meaning 
but short-visioned lay and_ political 
leaders. Emphasis was laid on the fact 
(Continued on page 43) 



















Carr's || Points for Pupils During War 





The possibility of turning the disaster 
of war into educational opportunity was 
outlined by William G. Carr, secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
in a speech before the eighth general 
session. 
that “war, 


while it bears in one hand an imperious 


Pretacing his remark 
summons to hard work, sacrifice and 
even radical changes in the educational 
program, carries in the other an open 
invitation to improve and extend educa 
tional service to the nation in the hour 
Mr. Cart 
suggestions for a constructive program 


ot need,” summarized his 
in 11 points: 

|. School campaigns for salvaging 

needed materials, for encouraging pru 
dent consumption, for providing ration- 
ing, for selling defense stamps and 
bonds and for obtaining contributions 
to the Red Cross and the U.S.O. can 
be made to relate directly to business 
education, home economics and social 
studies. 
2. High school youths can be made 
to understand that opposition to the 
enemy must not degenerate into violent 
hatred and vengeance. 

3. Teachers should interpret the 
great documents emerging from this 
struggle, particularly the Four Free 
doms and the Atlantic Charter. 

4. The interdependence of the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
other associated powers should be point- 
ed out, as well as the necessity and 
advantages of full cooperation among 
them. 

5. World history, world economics, 
world literature and world geography 
should be included in the curriculum. 

6. This war can be contrasted and 

compared with others in which the 
United States has been engaged. 
7. The present war may be taught 
as current history. Open discussion of 
the war should neither be 
nor allowed to run riot. 

8. Values of international justice and 
peace should be brought realistically to 
pupils. They must learn that-the United 
States is bound up in the affairs of the 
world and they must be prepared to 


torbidden 


support their government in assuming 


a leading réle in peace and reconstruc- 
tion. 

9. American young people, in par- 
ticular, must be taught that this strug- 
gle for democracy is one of world-wide 
proportions and that they must wait 
without losing heart or finding fault 
until we have built up sufficient su- 
periority of men and materials to swing 
the balance our way. 

10. Every school and every classroom 
must be an example of an efficient 
democracy in action by the dignified 
use of symbolism, pageantry and music 
to express those ideals pupils have been 
taught to practice and to understand. 

11. The guidance services offered to 
older youths must be strengthened. 
Counsel and information that will help 
each to decide how best to serve the 
country should be available. 


Curriculum to Be Based on 
Social Studies, Judd Believes 


Neglect of “the fundamental curri- 
culum” and an attitude of complacency 
toward the present elementary school 
curriculum criticized as “inde- 
fensibly short-sighted” by Charles H. 
Judd, Los Angeles, speaking before the 
second session of the National Council 
of Education, on February 24. 

“Social studies will become the dom- 
inant factors in the school program of 
the future,” Mr. Judd said. The trend 
prevalent in some school systems to 
formulate curriculums that have as 
their cores training in social studies 
represents the most wholesome reform 
that has ever appeared in the schools 
of the United States, Doctor Judd be- 
lieves. 


was 


English Is Not Spoken Here 

English will not be spoken in Philip- 
pine schools much longer if the Japa- 
nese commander on Luzon has his 
way, it was reported recently. He has 
recommended the gradual elimination 
of English from the schools and the 
increased use of Tagalog in order to 
“eliminate the blind dependence upon 
Anglo-American culture and civiliza- 
tion” and to further the Filipino’s con- 
sciousness that he is an Oriental. 





Employment Conditions Often 
Are Key to Teachers’ Health 


Conditions of teachers’ employment 
are important to their health. Supt. 
John L. Bracken of Clayton, Mo., 
chairman of the 1942 Yearbook com- 
mission, stressed this point in his talk 
on promoting school health through 
implementing the procedures outlined 
in the Yearbook “Health in Schools.” 

Salary schedules, tenure, sick leave 
and retirement benefits are aids to 
teacher health. 

Size of class, number of subjects, 
provisions for caring for problem chil- 
dren, extracurricular assignments, avail- 
ability of suitable teaching materials 
and community domination of teach- 
ers’ private lives also have a bearing on 
health. 


Interest in Typewriters Is Displayed 

The fact that portable typewriters 
are out for the Duration did not appear 
to bother the administrators whose pri- 
mary equipment interest has been in 
standard sized machines. It may be 
necessary to use these for a longer 
period in commercial laboratories than 
has heretofore been customary. 





Teach Youth Why We Must 
Win This War 





“Probably the most important under- 
standing that social education should 
help youth acquire includes a knowl- 
edge of why the fighting and winning 
of this war are essential to the con- 
tinued free development of mankind,” 
declared Lavone A. Hanna of Stanford 
University. 

“Adolescents may chafe at the sug- 
gestion from adults that most of them 
can be of the greatest service to their 
country by remaining in school. They 
can be helped to realize how important 
it is that they be prepared for the job 
of winning the peace when once they 
understand the immensity of the task 
confronting America in the postwar 
period. 

“Adolescents of today must tomor- 
row assume their share of the responsi- 
bility for making a just peace and re- 
organizing the world along the lines 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter.” 
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Millikan Receives Award 
at Exhibitors’ Annual Party 


Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, noted 





Let Us Throw Out Pedagogy of Gush, 
Sentiment and Easy Living, Says Doudna 


scientist and chairman of the executive 


council, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, was recipient of the Associated 
Exhibitors’ annual award for outstand- 
ing service rendered to education. 
The citation and plaque were pre- 
sented by H. C. Grubbs, president of 
the Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
sixth general session on Tuesday eve- 
ning at War Memorial Opera House. 
After a brief acceptance speech by 
Doctor Millikan the guests were en- 
tertained by the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Ricardo. 
The Milestone Cavalcade, which fol- 
lowed this feature included the various 
types of entertainment enjoyed in Cali- 
fornia throughout its history and in- 
cluded colorful dancing, singing and 
a flavor that was hugely 
from east of the 


comedians, 


enjoyed by guests 


Sierras. 


Teachers Must Be Calm and 
Steady Under War Conditions 


Teachers and administrators may be 
anxious and afraid but they must re- 
main steady and dependable. 

This is the advice of Grayson N. 
Kefauver of Stanford University. 

“During a period of social tension, 
it is important that we teachers have 
balance and strength to meet the urgent 
needs even when conditions of work 
are not favorable. 

“The mental health of the teacher 
will greatly affect the attitude and 
stability of the pupils.” 


More Money for Research 
Is School Need, Says Strayer 


In manufacturing and in agriculture, 
1 per cent or more of the operating 
budget is allowed for research. In the 
school systems in which research is 
most adequately supported, only 0.25 
per cent of the budget is allotted to 


research. 

That this allotment should at least 
be doubled if the efficiency of the 
schools is to be increased is the belief 
of Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


“The first moral obligation of the 
schools is to see that knowledge and 
intelligence are imperative in a demo- 
cratic society. There is every reason to 
believe that society suffers more 
through stupidity than bad motives.” 

In a provocative address to the dis- 
cussion groups on schools and religious 
education, Edgar G. Doudna, secretary 
of the Wisconsin state board of regents 
of normal schools, urged that schools at 
least have an obligation to send out 
people who know something, who 
know how to learn, who know where 
to get information and who can make 
some sort of objective answers to prob- 
lems. 

“In periods such as this the necessity 
for the elementary principle of char- 
acter, which is often called intellectual 
integrity, is more necessary than ever. 
The cheap appeals for morale now be- 
ing made are an index of the conflict 
between character and its emotional 


Democratic Attitudes to 
Be Developed by Pupils 
Listed by Army Colonel 


What democratic attitudes should 
schools attempt to develop? Col. John 
N. Andrews of the Re-employment 
Division, Selective Service System, pro- 
posed the following goals for emphasis 
in public schools: 

1. An appreciation of the democratic 
way of life and its superiority over the 
totalitarian pattern. 

2. Maintenance of the 
cherished by democratic peoples. 

3. The fact that democratic princi- 
ples have been gained and retained only 
by constant vigilance and, sometimes, 
bloodshed. 

4. The necessity for the government 
to exercise temporary restrictions over 
its people to preserve democracy. 

5. Willingness to make any reason- 
able sacrifice in the interest of preserv- 
ing democratic principles. 

6. The need for strong bodies and 
alert minds in order to meet the tre- 
mendous future problems to be faced 
by their generation. 


freedoms 


expression. This is the heydey of the 
screwball, the reformer, the single track 
promoter. The struggle between prin- 
ciple and power will not be decided 
emotionally alone—it may be useful as 
a self-starter, but in the long run the 
decision will be made by those who 
know, who can think, who have 
enough self-discipline to see it through 
and enough humility to recognize their 
limitations and weaknesses. This, of 
course, means freedom for the schools, 
but responsible freedom. 

The whole pedagogy of gush, senti- 
ment and easy living had better be 
thrown into the ash can, the speaker 
recommended, and a stronger, sounder, 
saner philosophy of self-help, respon- 
sibility and self-control be made the 
basis of school procedures. 

“The schools must stand for reason, 
understanding and _ enlightenment — 
most of all when the lights are going 
out all over the world.” 


7. The fact that the opportunity for 
obtaining an education is now at hand 
and that no one can tell when it may 
be gone. 

8. After the present war has been 
won, extension of democratic principles 
throughout the world. 

9. A sense of obligation for the faith- 
ful performance of civic and other 
duties. 

10. An appreciation of the struggle, 
sacrifice and desire for justice of all 
who have made democratic privileges 
possible. 


Lead Youth, Don't Follow, 
Wilbur Tells Administrators 


“American students have gone into 
action ahead of their teachers to pre- 
pare for war service. They have en- 
rolled in defense courses without being 
urged,” declared Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Stanford University president. 

“Most of the rest of us haven't really 
sensed the fact that we are at war, and 
so we haven't moved as fast as we 
might. It is up to us as teachers not 
to follow but to lead our young people 
through the war crisis.” 
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"Must Enforce Child Labor and Attendance 


Laws; No More Strikes by Plant Employes” 


Schools and colleges must be main- 
tained at top efficiency during the war. 
This was the keynote of the program of 
action adopted by the N.E.A. Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, meeting in San 
Francisco, February 21 and 22. 

Personnel must be trained for max- 
imum production of war materials, to 
provide a never-ending stream of loyal, 
educated, physically fit men for the 
armed forces and to ensure under- 
standing and loyal devotion to democ- 
racy in its time of peril, the commission 
resolved. 

Delegates were warned by Dr. Don- 
ald DuShane, secretary of the commis- 
sion, against efforts to lower child labor 
restrictions. “Every effort must be 
made to enforce child labor and _ at- 
tendance laws,” he urged. “Neglect of 
the education and supervision of youth 


"Do Not Let Children Bait 
Unpopular Minorities''—Krug 


“The right-thinking youth is intol- 
erant of all forms of persecution and 
abuse of members of unpopular minor- 
ities,” declared Edward A. Krug of 
Stanford University. “There are several 
reasons why. The first is a human- 
itarian one. 

“If we bait unfortunate minorities 
we shall be outraging their personalities 
as much as Hitler outraged those of the 
Jews. We shall be paralleling the anti- 
Semitic persecutions in Germany, one 
of the most monstrous examples of 
mass sadism in the history of mankind. 

“The second reason is the practical 
self-interest. Persecution of 
minorities sets loose long sequences of 
violence which may operate against 
anyone. The reign of terror in the 
French revolution shows how blood- 
shed simply leads to more bloodshed.” 


one of 


Health Program Fails When 
School Doctor Is Overloaded 


Don’t be so unwise as to overload 
the school medical staff with so many 
cases that health examinations are hur- 
ried, records are inadequate and _ fol- 
low-up"is neglected. This warning was 
given by John L. Bracken, Yearbook 
commission chairman. 

It is the follow-up service, the cor- 
rections, the health guidance and the 
positive results of the entire program 
that mark the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedure. 

Many schools are abandoning the 
practice of examining each child each 
year so that more time can be given 
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during war time will inevitably result 
in rapid and alarming increase in ju- 
venile delinquency and crime.” 

Threatened strikes of school plant 
employes in Minneapolis, Omaha and 
other cities drew the following an- 
nouncement from the commission: “So 
important is education to our democ- 
racy during this war period that the 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education opposes the 
closing of schools because of strikes of 
school plant employes or for any other 
cause during the period of the war.” 

The commission commended the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
for its recent action in urging adequate 
financial support for the schools because 
of their importance as an essential pub- 
lic service. 

Dr. Alonzo Myers of New York Uni- 
versity is chairman of the commission. 





to effective follow-up. The present 
tendency is for health examinations to 
be made routinely every two or three 
years with intermediate examinations 
for children who may require them. 


Judd Finds Yearbook Confuses 
Teachers of Ordinary Subjects 


Theorists depend too largely on sim- 
ple, short-time experiments and studies 
of animal learning, while school op- 
erations deal with elaborate forms of 
human mental activity that involve lan- 
guage and require long periods of time 
to mature, declared Charles H. Judd, 
in discussing the importance of re- 
search on learning in the school situa- 
tion. 

Referring to the yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Doctor Judd stated: “Nothing 
is said about those aspects of learning 
with which the school is directly con- 
cerned, namely, learning to read, use 
numbers, use correct English and think 
scientifically. In all these fields of ac- 
tual school work a great deal of careful 
research work has been done with re- 
sults that are useful and important as 
guides for teachers.” 

The educational psychology of the 
future will be different from that which 
has been dominant in the past, Doctor 
Judd prophesied, and different from 
that which is discussed in the yearbook. 
Educational psychology of a really sig- 
nificant type is a branch of social psy- 
chology and is based on direct exami- 
nations of the way in which pupils are 
inducted into civilized methods of 
thinking, he concluded. 









This Is Dictatorship, But— 





To win this war, the American peo- 
ple must be prepared to make four 
sacrifices, Howard R. Anderson of Cor- 
nell University told the convention: 


1. We must sacrifice our leisure. 
2. We must sacrifice our standard 
of living. 
3. We must submit to regulation. 
4. We must be prepared to sacrifice 
| our lives. 


“Yes, this is dictatorship,” said Doc- 
tor Anderson, “but—with important 
reservations. The reservations are that 
we can make the changes because we 


| want to, and when the war is over we 


| can return to our former status. Ours 


is a brand of dictatorship that more 
than once saved the Roman republic.” 


Health Will Win the War, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur Declares 


“If we are to be winners in the last 
days of the war, we must begin train- 
ing now. Our stock of health must be 
preserved and enhanced. There is no 
way to escape from the fact that health 
will win this war for some people— 
God grant that it be our people.” 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford University sounded this warn- 
ing in his address on health and na- 
tional defense to the seventh general 
session. 

“As I see it, public and_ private 
health, combined with training in all 
of its forms, is now a primary concern 
of national defense,” Doctor Wilbur 
continued. “The volume of production 
of everything demanded by war, ma- 
terial or human, will be determined, 





| speaking broadly, by health and edu- 


cation.” 

It is to the teacher that the country 
must turn in the question of health, 
Doctor Wilbur declared. The doctor, 
nurse and parents can do much but the 
teacher can prepare the mind of youths 
to see what advantages come to a nation 
or to its people if they know what 
health is and seek to keep it or to get 
it through proper self-management. 


Child Research Comes of Age 


That child research has become of 
age may be illustrated by the wide 
variety of research procedures now 


utilized, Dean George D. Stoddard of 





| the University of Iowa asserts. The 
| key to scientific work does not lie in 


| cross-sectional 


| meaningfulness of the procedure. 


the number of cases utilized, in a par- 
ticular mathematical approach, in purity 


| or impurity, in the length of the longi- 


tudinal interval or the breadth of the 
slice. Rather it is a 
function of the reliability, validity and 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








Education Endangered by 
Lack of Federal Support, | 
Economic Survey Reveals | 


The states vary widely in their basic 
ability to support schools, according to | 


the findings of a study reported to the | wont 


American Educational Research Asso- | 


ciation by Leslie L. Chisholm. 
Federal aid for the general support 
of the schools is essential, Mr. Chisholm 


Declares Classroom Teacher Must Take on 


declared; furthermore, the need is a | 


permanent one and is not confined to 
periods of economic depression. In 
addition, the study revealed that the 
poorest states are putting forth as much 
effort to support their schools as the 
richest states are in terms of their 
economic strength. 

The two general conclusions drawn 
from the survey are as follows: 

1. If the federal government con- 
tinues to neglect its responsibility for 
the general support of the schools, 
America will be fighting for democracy 
on the field of battle but neglecting to 
provide the most basic essential of 
democracy on the home front, i.e. equal 
educational opportunity for all. 





More of Health Program During the War 


The startlingly high percentage of 
American youths who have been re- 
jected by the Army because of physical 
constitutes a 
educators cannot and dare not ignore, 
declared C. Morley Sellery, director of 
school health service, Los Angeles board 
of education. 

This situation has brought into clear 
relief the necessity of coordinating the 
work of the school medical adviser and 
the school nurse with the classroom 
teacher. All must speak the same 
language, he pointed out. 

For the duration of the war, Mr. Sel- 
lery warned, school medical, dental and 
nursing personnel will probably become 
less available as the demands of the 
armed forces increase. For this reason, 
if for no other, the need for increased 


| teacher participation in the health pro- 


2. If the federal government fails to | 


meet its responsibility for the general 
support of the schools by the time 
America reaches the postwar period, the 
forces opposed to adequate schooling, 
combined with conditions that in all 


gram and for more effective methods of 


coordination become a matter of na- 


tional urgency. 


challenge that | 


Some methods that have been found 
effective in coordinating the work of 
the classroom teacher with other 
health personnel in the school, Mr. 
Sellery listed as follows: 

1. Arranging health talks by school 
health specialists and faculty members 


_ early in the year. 


2. Providing teachers with a health 
follow-up card on which is reported 
the observations and recommendations 
of the school medical adviser and on 
which the teacher may report his ob- 
servations and comments for the guid- 
ance of the medical adviser in making 
his physical examination. 

3. Conducting various school health 
surveys with the assistance of the 
teacher. 

4. Organizing subcommittees on 
various phases of the health service and 
health education program, namely, 
health instruction, cafeteria, school san- 
itation and first aid. 





Thus forcefully did William F. Rus- 
sell, director of the National Citizen- 
ship Education Program, state his credo 


| before the National Council of Educa- 


probability will prevail at that time, | 


will strike education a serious blow. 





William F. Russell Strikes 


“The federal government can put 
glasses on a child, if it does not control 
what he reads. It can build, equip, 
clean and heat a building, provided it 
says nothing about the curriculum. It 


tion. 
“The time may not be far off when 
we may be forced to choose what we 


want to keep—the Liberty Bell or what 


| it rang for; the bridge at Concord or 
| what was defended there,’ Doctor Rus- 
| sell continued. 


Hard Blow at Federal Control | 


can pay a teacher, provided it ceases its | 
responsibility with the time taught and | 
does not determine the content and | 


quality of his teaching. 


“But, to use the European termin- | 


ology, ‘the interna of education must be 


controlled locally’. 


“The French chose their cathedrals. 
They wanted to keep Paris intact. If we 
Americans are properly educated and 
know our heritage and realize the com- 
pany with which we march, we will 
make the right choice.” 





Stoddard Heads School Rotary 


Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the Schoolmasters’ Rotary 
Club at the annual session in San Fran- 
cisco on Wednesday, February 24. 





Avoid War Chatter Before Very Young 





“Aimless chatter” about war should 
be avoided in the presence of young 
children, according to the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

In its declaration of war policy, dis- 
tributed at the convention, the commis- 
sion said: 

“For younger children it is particu- 
larly desirable to maintain as high a 
degree of normal procedure as possible. 
This does not mean that the discussion 
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of the war and its effects should be 
forbidden or laboriously sidetracked. 

“Tt means simply that aimless chatter 
about the subject should be avoided. 
Talk about the war at meal time should 
be shunned, both in the school lunch- 
room and at home. Children should 
be helped to find useful things to do 
that will make them realize that they 
are an active part of the entire pro- 
gram.” 





Norton Would Keep State, 
Local Taxes at Present 
Level to Assist Schools 


The recent rise in tax collections in 
state and local communities is just now 
putting states and localities in an espe- 
cially favorable fiscal situation, John K. 
Norton, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, de- 
clared. 

A sharp increase in tax collections is 
necessary at once, the federal govern- 
ment states, if excess national income 
is to be prevented from becoming an 
inflationary hazard. 

The proposed large increase in fed- 
eral income taxes and in corporate 
taxes will reduce the hazard of inflation. 
In such a situation there should be no 
decrease in state and local taxes, Doctor 
Norton believes. They should be con- 
tinued at present rates and the in- 
creased revenue should be used to re- 
duce debt, to build up reserves for the 
future and for essential public enter- 
prises. No better use can be made of 
some of this revenue than to spend it 
for the adequate education of all youths. 

The ability to finance adequate edu- 
cational programs requires financial 
aid from the federal government, the 
speaker continued. Such aid is essential 
if the job is to be done well for all 
youths in all communities. 

The right kind of education for all is 
not a cost but an investment. Whether 
we provide for this investment will in 
the end depend upon our vision as a 
people. 








How Schools Can Help 
Win the War, as Seen 
by Dr. George Strayer 


What can education do to help win 
the war? 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, lists the 
following measures: 

1. Modify the curriculum to provide 
training of youths and adults for war 
industries. 

Give instruction on prudent con- 
sumption and salvage of materials. 

3. Encourage sharing in the produc- 
tion of goods and services needed for 
the war. 

4. Increase effective man power by 
correcting educational deficiencies. 

5. Promote health and physical efh 
ciency. 

6. Teach the issues and aims for 
which we fight. 

Sustain the morale of the popu- 
lation and maintain intelligent loyalty 
to American democracy. 

In carrying out these 
which in the main are in line with the 


principles, 


major purposes of education in a demo- 
cratic society, stress must be placed on 
the two extremities of the educational 
program: expansion of nursery schools 
to take care of children whose mothers 
ire employed in industry and an ex- 
of adult education to 
injured in war serv- 


panded program 
rehabilitate those 
ice and industry. 

Nor must the schools rest satisfied 
with the current program of vocational 
education, for it fails to meet the needs 
of a great majority of youths, Doctor 
Strayer concluded. 


Advises Ordering Equipment Early 


Necessary school equipment should 
be ordered early in order to ensure 
ample time for deliveries, advised Supt. 
H. H. Eelkema, Duluth, Minn., who 
urged school administrators to co- 
operate in every way with the federal 
government in its program to make 
raw materials available for national de- 
fense. However, he continued, when 
school equipment purchases can be de- 
layed, purchase orders should not be 
entered. Mr. Eelkema also warned 


against the tendency to overestimate 
the schools’ needs and to order more 
materiak than is actually necessary. 





Adult Civic Education Must 
Abolish Bigotry and Prejudice 


A narrow conception of the meaning 
of civic responsibility, smug compla- 
cency and an arrogant disregard for 
everything beyond community projects 
are the result of improper adult civic 
education, it was charged by Supt. 
S. D. Copeland of Augusta, Ga., ad- 
dressing the discussion groups on adult 
civic education. 

Correct adult civic education 
ceeds on the theory that, as a person 
gains experience and mental maturity, 
it is possible to improve his attitudes 
toward society. 

Proper adult civic education, Mr. 
Copeland urged, must be directed to- 
ward destroying narrow feelings of sec- 
tionalism and nationalism and freeing 


pro- 


the individual from local prejudice. 
This will not abolish native ties or 
national love, he declared, but will 


teach our citizens to realize that they 
can learn from other peoples and civ- 
ilizations. 

As an example of the ideal results 
that stem from proper adult civic edu- 
cation, the speaker cited the first Inter- 
American Institute held in Guatemala 
last summer under the sponsorship of 
the government of that country and 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. 

The mutual interest and friendship 
that developed between the North 
American educators who attended the 
institute and the Guatemalans broke 
down existing prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions on both sides and proved the 
value of the interchange of information 
and good will between the peoples of 
various nations. 


Projector Operates by Remote Control 


A highly modernized version of the 
old “next-slide-please” machine for 
projecting “stills,” plain and colored, 
held much interest in the exhibit hall. 
An electrically controlled magazine 
held 48 slides that may be shifted 
quietly by remote control. The increase 
of educator interest in new visual aid 
materials has been a feature of the last 
two conventions. In California, where 
the use of motion pictures and stills 
has reached new levels, the exhibits of 
visual aid materials drew large crowds. 





Four Year Junior College 
Is Efficient Organization, 
Says Pasadena President 


The upper high school and the junior 
college curriculums should be brought 
together under a single leadership in 
one institution. 

Principal John W. Harbeson of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif., 
made the foregoing statement to 
A.A.S.A. delegates and regards this 
coordination of particular importance 
during the war emergency when the 
greatest possible efficiency and the ut- 
most economy are essential. 

At present there is a tremendous 
amount of purely fortuitous overlap- 
ping and duplication in the offerings 
of high school and junior college, Prin- 
cipal Harbeson points out. 

In the development of comprehensive 
curriculums in the four year junior 
college, three major goals are to be 
attacked, the speaker declared. These 
are: 

1. The supplying of a reasonable 
modicum of general education to all 
students. 

2. The preparation of university 
preparatory students for upper division 
standing in higher institutions. 

3. The preparation of terminal stu- 
dents for an effective and ready en 
trance into the world of business. 


War Can Be Ennobling, 
President Knowles Finds 

Spirituality and war—are they com 
patible? 

President Tully C. Knowles of the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif., 
gave his answer to that question before 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

“The victory of the best over the 
better, to say nothing of the worst, con- 
stitutes spirituality,” Doctor Knowles 
declared. “If that is true, spirituality 
may be developed in peace, but it also 
may be developed in war, if liberty is 
attacked or destroyed and one fights 
to restore it. 

“Our literature is filled with stories 
of men, women, nations and civiliza- 
tions that have been forced to fight 
and that in the process of fighting have 
become ennobled.” 
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Mechanized war on land, sea and 
air is a war of production; production 
is a trained civilian service, and the 
training of civilians is the function of 
organized public education, declared 
Frank W. Hart, professor of education 
of the University of California. “If the 
public schools are to meet the challenge 
of providing education appropriate to 
the needs of a civilian population that 
is to contribute effectively to our mili- 
tary might, certain changes must be 
made in our long-established educa- 
tional practices and procedures,” Doctor 
Hart asserted. 

As a simple, feasible and_ practical 
answer to this need, Doctor Hart pro- 
posed a National Service Course that 
should be required of every pupil, be- 
ginning in the high school and con- 
tinuing through the junior college and 
college. 

“This National Service Course would 
list by appropriate gradation and in 
proper sequence courses, training and 
experiences selected by qualified au- 
thorities from the vast array of specific 
knowledge and skills essential to the 
civilian might of the nation. Within 
quotas related to the needs of the na- 
tion, pupils would be free to elect the 
particular subject, skill, activity or ex- 
perience they wished to pursue in meet- 
ing the requirements. 

“No basic knowledge or skill essen- 
tial to civilian service to the nation in 
the event of war should be omitted 
from the list and by the establishment 
of proper quotas all phases of the pro- 
gram could be adequately covered at 
all times. 

“Tt is that much of what 
would be required to carry on such a 
program of training is already avail- 
able in our schools. The revolutionary 
idea underlying this proposal is that all 
pupils, regardless of sex, social status, 
economic background, physical or men- 
tal ability, would be required to master 
one or more specific units of a job, a 
trade, a skill, an art or a science that 
would qualify him or her to spring to 
the aid of the nation on call with some- 
thing that is immediately useful either 
in his head or in his hand. 


evident 





National Service Course to Meet | 
Postwar Needs Outlined by Hart 


“Such courses would not be in addi- 


tion to existing requirements for grad- | 
uation but would be selected from exist- | 


ing curriculums and from new courses 
made available as electives accepted 
toward graduation.” 

Recognition of the pupil’s mastery of 
the course, according to Doctor Hart's 
proposal, would be embodied in a 
National Service Certificate issued to 
each pupil at the time of satisfactory 
completion of the course. 

The values of such a program of edu- 
cation for national service the speaker 
grouped under two headings: (1) val- 
ues to the nation and (2) values to the 
individual. The nation would benefit 
by having, after a single decade, a 
civilian population trained and ready 
on call to meet any national emergency 
our part in the postwar world may re- 
quire and a population individually 
conscious of the fact that each has a 
stake in the security of the nation and 
a service to render. 

As to the values to the individual, 
Doctor Hart pointed out that every 
pupil, regardless of his life plans, would 
have acquired along the way certificates 
of mastery of a number of useful skills 
that would not only serve him as a 
backlog but would present to potential 
employers concrete evidence of the tal- 
ents that the pupil has to offer. 





Display of Light Progress Is Striking 


A striking lesson in the progress of 
lighting was offered by one of the ex- 
hibitors. An 1890 chandelier with five 
old style 60 watt carbon lamps was con- 
trasted with a modern two tube fluo- 
rescent fixture. The new method of 
lighting was sixteen times more power- 
ful than the old and the cost of oper- 
ation was exactly the same. 





Laboratory Concerns Get Orders 


Laboratory equipment manufacturers 
were taking orders for new furniture 
at the convention. Materials for scien- 
tific equipment have good priority 
ratings and manufacturers anticipate 





Make War on Waste 
in School and Community, 
Educators Are Warned 


The great American game of “keep- 
ing up with the Jones’s” is rapidly los- 
ing favor as the war makes conserva- 
tion of materials that have heretofore 
been lightheartedly thrown away a 
grim necessity. 

The contribution of the schools in 
waging war on waste was divided by 
Supt. C. Ray Gates of Grand Island, 
Neb., into two general categories: first, 
a program of activities within the 
school itself and, second, a program of 
instruction by the school to pupils and 
to adults. 

“The schools have a fine opportunity 
to develop some practical aspects of 
the curriculum in promoting war 
against waste,’ Mr. Gates pointed out. 
As an example, he cited the industrial 
arts shop, which can be utilized to give 
training to both boys and girls in home 
mechanics, repairing and recondition 
ing household furniture and equip- 
ment. 

“School children can well participate 
in local campaigns to salvage vital and 
strategic materials. School buildings 
may become depository centers for such 
collections, care being taken to avoid 
fire and sanitary hazards and to see 
that the salvaged materials are re- 
moved from school buildings and 
grounds with reasonable promptness.” 

Many practical methods of economy 
in homes in essential commodities are 
known to home economics and other 
specialized teachers, the speaker con- 
tinued, and the school has an obligation 
to transmit this knowledge to the 
homes, either through appropriate in- 
struction of children at school or 
through adult classes or meetings. 

While much instruction can be given 
to school children at appropriate age 
levels through the medium of the daily 
class schedule, for the most complete 
functioning of such a program the 
schools will find it essential to reach 
out for the adults in the community. 

The present emergency demands that 
adult programs be provided where they 
do not now exist and that they be 
materially expanded where some kind 
of a program is already organized, Mr. 


no great difficulties for the near future. | Gates declared. 
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Exhibitors Will Not Allow Schoolmen to 


Forget Them, Despite Production Worries 


Even the exhibits of books, supplies 
and equipment, which form so essential 
a part of the total educational pro- 
cedure, showed the effects of a nation 
at war. The 190 odd distributing, man- 
ufacturing and publishing concerns that 
braved current conditions to keep the 
teaching profession informed of what 
is new and what is still available under 
current restrictions deserve much com- 
mendation for vision and courage. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the immediate future for many of 
those agencies serving the technical and 
mechanical aspects of public education 
has been considerably curtailed by pri- 
orities and governmental requisition of 
plant for production of essential front- 
line defense materials. 

Since public education has been rec- 
ognized by the federal government as 
the first line of internal defense in the 
preservation of democracy, certain pri- 
orities have been granted that will prob- 
ably enable small trickles of essential 
educational supplies and equipment to 
be diverted to public school use. 

Several of the exhibitors most af- 
fected by direct war orders summed up 
the case as follows: “We may not be 


Character Is Educators’ First 
Priority, Says Bishop Baxter 

“The first priority for educators is 
character,” challenged Bishop Bruce 
Baxter of the Methodist Church, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Speaking before the first general ses- 
sion, he continued: “It is character that 
helps maintain the democratic way. 
This is a peculiar function of our 
schools. However, those youngsters 
who think far more of the rights in a 
democracy than of the duties must be 
taught the meaning of and the obli- 
gation to those duties. Democracies 
cannot grow in thin soil.” 

The second priority discussed by 
Bishop Baxter is the ability to “take it.” 
Back of tranquility, he stated, lies al- 
ways conquered unhappiness. From 
tranquility, inner poise and integration 
comes the ability to take it. 

The understanding that we are all 
“members of God’s family together” 
and faith ‘in the Eternal were the last 
two priorities outlined. “God meant 
men and women to live together in His 
family,” the speaker declared. “What 
higher goal does education have than 
that of teaching boys and girls that they 
may live together in such fashion that 
each one seeks the good of the other? 
What a world it will be when that 
ideal is realized! 


40 


allowed to sell as much to the schools 
as before the war but we can’t allow 
the schoolmen to forget us. That’s why 
we'll keep on exhibiting and advertis- 
ing pretty much as usual.” 

Further evidence of the grim reali- 
ties of war were four unusual educa- 
tional exhibits by governmental agen- 
cies. The United States Secret Service 
explained its work; the bureau of navi- 
gation of the Navy had two special 
display booths; the bureau of publica- 
tions of the Army provided essential 
information for schools, and the de- 
fense stamps division of the Treasury 
was also represented. All four of the 
federal exhibits held spectator atten- 
tion. The Army offered special litera- 
ture to provide understanding of both 
organization and personnel. The Navy, 
somewhat in advance of the Army, 
made specific and definite suggestions 
to the elementary and secondary schools 
with respect to the manner in which 
they may be most helpful to the defense 
forces. 

Textbook publishers predominated 
the exhibit and some of the well-known 
manufacturers of heavy equipment and 
specialties were not represented. 





“May these priorities of character, of 
the ability to take it, of the under- 
standing of the meaning of member- 
ship in God’s family and of faith in the 
Eternal be the standards that we set 
for ourselves and for others. May these 
priorities be very meaningful to us.” 





Youths Urged to Stay in School 


“Stay in school until you are 
drafted” was the counsel offered to 
prospective selectees by experts gathered 
at the sessions of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Among 
the participants in the meeting was 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, chief psychol- 
ogist of the War Department personnel 
procedures sections, who stressed the 
need for more schooling by the na- 
tion’s young men. School furnishes an 
opportunity for vocational training that 
will accelerate the advancement of in- 
ductees in the armed forces when they 
are called, it was pointed out by various 
authorities. 





Layton Heads Guidance Council 

Warren K. Layton of Detroit will 
head the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations for next year. The 
new vice president is Winifred Hausen 
of Pasadena, Calif.; Robert F. Moore of 
Columbia University was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 











Teachers’ College Association 
Strikes Georgia's From List 


The American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges struck Georgia’s two 
teachers’ colleges from the accredited 

| list at its meeting in San Francisco. 

The school are at Collegeboro and Mill- 

edgeville. This, of course, was due to 

Governor Eugene Talmadge’s interfer- 
_ ence with the administration of school 
affairs. 

Roscoe L. West, president of State 
Teachers’ College, Trenton, N. J., was 
elected president of the association. 
| Other new officers are: vice president, 

Robert M. Steele, president of State 
| Teachers’ College, California, Pa.; ex- 
| ecutive committeemen, Leon R. Mea- 
| dows, president of East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ College, Greenville, N. C. 





Simplified Textbook Format Is 
Predicted; Use of Text Lauded 


The annual joint conference on text- 
book problems sponsored by the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion and participated in by schoolmen 
and publishers considered some of the 
current and postwar problems confront- 
ing publishers. 

P. A. Knowlton, editor of the Mac- 
millan Company, felt that the basic 
textbook is slowly assuming greater 
prominence after a decade of neglect. 
Problems growing out of the war will 
force the publishers to more simplified 
“standards of restraint” in textbook 
publications. He foresaw the reduction 
of color work and halftones and greater 
emphasis placed upon simplified format. 
De luxe productions are out for the 
Duration. At the same time these new 
productions will cost more, owing to 
increase in labor and material expenses. 

Supt. Vierling Kersey of Los Angeles 
felt that “the textbook has no substitute 
and no equal as a teaching device. Good 
| teaching depends upon the textbook for 
support. The textbook must be placed 
next to the teacher himself in school 
learning. It serves as a core to bind the 
class together, since teaching and learn- 
ing must proceed on the class basis.” 

Superintendent Kersey also believes 
that teacher training schools are neg- 
lecting their work because experience 
in Los Angeles indicates that new teach- 
ers have had no training or experience 
in how to use a basic textbook. 

The new steering committee selected 
to provide for the 1943 convention pro- 
_ gram includes: Supt. E. L. Bowsher, 
| Toledo public schools, chairman; C. B. 
| Ulery, Rand McNally & Co., secretary; 
| Supt. Herold Hunt, Kansas City, Mo.; 

Dudley Meek, Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 
| Murray Parker, Benj. Sanborn Co., and 
Dean J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan. 
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Public Relations’ Group 
May Publish Handbook 


on Technics That Work | 


“Technics That Work” is the tenta- 
tive title of a handbook contemplated 
by the School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, plans for which were made at 
the S.P.R.A. meetings. 

At the title implies, the handbook 
would describe several specific activi- 
ties that have been judged unusually 
effective for social interpretation (“arm- 
chair philosophy” to be blue-penciled). 
The format of the book 
planned by an expert typographer, who 
would use the book to illustrate a 
chapter on “Getting the Most From 
Your Printer.” Each chapter would de- 
scribe actual situations, with emphasis 
upon “how it was done” and “how it 
can be adapted for use in other com- 
munities.” 

Technics to be described would be 
selected from the following check list: 


| 
| 


Educated for National Defense 


How the pupils of Fulton County, 
Georgia, are educated for national de- 


How Rural School Pupils Are 
fense was described by Jere A. Wells, | 


| superintendent of Fulton County 
| schools. | 


The school system is unusual in that | 
three counties and five municipalities 
have been amalgamated into one con- | 
solidated area which serves 25,000 
school children and is composed of in- 
dustrial centers, highly residential sub- | 


_ divisions and large rural areas. 


would be | 


In the rural areas, vocational agri- | 
culture and home economics are offered 
in addition to regular academic studies, | 
Mr. Wells explained. Shop work, live- 
stock raising, home gardening and 


| huge canning programs contribute to 


Organizing and Operating the Speak- | 


ers’ Bureau; Contacts With Lay Or- 
ganizations; Effective Use of Exhibits; 
Keeping the Dust Off Annual Reports; 
Innovating Practices for American Edu- 
cation Week; Students as Public Rela- 
tions’ Agents; Some Do’s and Don’ts 
in Working With the Press and the 
Radio; Meeting Organized Attacks on 
Education; Methods of Discovering 
Public Opinion; Technics of Industrial 
Groups, and Sources of Public Rela- 
tions Materials and Services. 

All officers of the association were 
reelected, with Otis A. Crosby, adminis- 
trative assistant, Detroit public schools, 
continuing as president; Arthur F. 
Corey, director of public relations, 
California Teachers’ Association, as 
vice president, and Karl Berns, field 
secretary, Ohio Education Association, 
as secretary-treasurer. 


West Coast Leaders Grateful 
for Nation's Schools’ Faith 


Much favorable comment was heard 
from West Coast schoolmen and 
N.E.A. officials on the pre-convention 
coverage by The Nation’s ScHoots in 
the January issue. The West Coast is 
very sensitive about the suggestion that 
California cannot carry on conventions 
and a war at the same time. 

As one superintendent expressed it: 
“The Nation’s ScHoots was the only 
professional magazine that had faith in 
California and helped make this con- 
vention a success. We shall always re- 
member that. It took us seventy-two 
years to get the administrators to the 
Pacific Coast and you didn’t think a 
thing like a war would make us give 
it up. That’s not the spirit of the 
Golden West.” 
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the “food-for-victory” campaign. Extra- 
curricular activities through elementary 
high school years offer opportunities | 
for all pupils to participate in various 
civilian defense and war activities. 
Such a program will contribute mate- 
rially to the social and moral welfare 
of the nation, the speaker concluded, 
and it can be made more universally | 
available to rural children when federal 
aid becomes available as an equalization 
fund for public schools. | 





Deans of Women Name Officers 
Alice Lloyd, dean of women at the 


| University of Michigan, was reelected | 
_ president of the National Association | 





of Deans of Women. Helen Moreland, 
dean at the University of Southern | 
California, was reelected treasurer. | 
Grace Wilson of Colorado State College | 
of Education is the new vice president | 


| and Ruth Hier of James Ford Rhodes | 
| High School, Cleveland, secretary. | 


Half Page Newspaper 
Advertisement Welcomes 
Delegates to Convention 


A half page display advertisement 
in the San Francisco Chronicle wel- 
comed the American Association of 
School Administrators to the city. 

The public schools of the city, the 
California Teachers’ Association and 
the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals bought the space for 
the purpose, an exclusively California 
idea. 

Carrying signed messages by Supt. 


| J. P. Nourse; Roy W. Cloud, executive 


secretary of the state teachers’ associa- 
tion; Earle E. Crawford, president of 
the secondary school principals’ asso- 
ciation, and Estelle Carpenter, super- 
visor of music of the San Francisco 
public schools, the advertisement in- 
spired great visitor good will. 
Photographs of the above mentioned 


| officials appeared in the advertisement; 


also pictured were the deputy superin- 
tendents of the San Francisco schools, 


| Robert F. Gray and Bertha E. Roberts; 


A. J. Cloud, president of San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, and John F. 
Brady, president of the state teachers’ 
association. 





| Test Scoring Machines Attract Notice 


Teachers and principals, as well as 
research men, were fascinated by the 
improved test scoring machines that 
are ready to take the drudgery out of 
standardized testing and to save much 
valuable teacher time for instructional 
purposes. Under current conditions 
practically all the important tests can 
be scored by these machines, it was re- 


ported. 





Terman's Geniuses Are Not Screwballs 





“You don’t have to be screwy to be | 
a genius.” | 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford | 
University psychologist, one of the | 
headliners of the National Vocational 
Guidance convention, reported on his | 
studies of more than 1200 gifted chil- | 
dren. He said: | 

“Contrary to the Lange-Eichbaum | 
theory that great achievement is usually 
associated with emotional ter.sion bor- 
dering on the abnormal, in my gifted 
group success is associated with stabil- 
ity, with absence rather than presence | 
of disturbing conflicts—in short, with 
happiness of temperament and with 
freedom from excessive frustration. 

“The Lange-Eichbaum theory may 
explain a Hitler, but hardly a Churchill; 
a Goebbels, but hardly a Goethe.” 





Doctor Terman’s studies cover 1425 


| individuals of both sexes, all of whom 


have an intelligence quotient of around 
150 or more. He has lost track through 
the years of only 200 of his original 
number. 

He reports that the incidence of in- 


| sanity, epilepsy, alcoholism and de- 


linquency is well below the generality 
of the corresponding age. 

Seventy per cent of his cases have 
married and have produced 800 chil- 
dren. These have an I.Q. of 135 on the 
average, somewhat below that of their 
parents. 

These gifted people are maritally ad- 
justed to about the same degree as less 
gifted people; their unemployment rec- 
ord is incredibly low, and their earnings 
correlate with their education and age. 


4) 





War Mother in Every Block, 
P.-T.A. President Advocates 


One woman in every block whose 
war-time job is looking after children; 
one open home in every block where 
children can go in time of emergency 
if their parents are not at home; and 
registering and indexing information 
about children —these are emergency 
measures the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is urging on every 
community in a combat area. 

Mrs. William Kletzer of Portland, 
Ore., national president, urges a swift 
movement to organize protective meas- 
ures. 

The plan calls for immunizing chil- 
dren under school age against possible 
epidemics of diphtheria and _ scarlet 
fever. Mrs. Kletzer even advocates anti- 
tetanus immunization in areas in which 
there is fear of bombing. 

“The first obligation of the P.-T.A. 
in this emergency is to children,” she 
“Under war pressure we must 
still protect them against labor ex 
ploitation, underfeeding and nervous 


shock.” 


said. 


"War Good for Women?" 


The great nation-wide movement of 
women active careers in war 
time is of inestimable value in morale, 
Dean Alice Crocker Lloyd of the Uni 
versity of Michigan stated at the meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Deans of Women in San Francisco. 
Dean Lloyd asserted that, with reserva- 
tions, “This war will be for 
America’s women.” Too many women 
have been too lazy for the last twenty 
years, she stated, and now that they 
are doing vital jobs for the country 
and for their communities they are be 
coming stronger as individuals and 


toward 


good 


citizens. 


For Use in Ill-Ventilated Toilets 

Relief was offered 
unfortunate enough to be equipped 
with poorly designed and poorly ven- 
tilated toilets in the form of nascent 
oxygen, featured at the exhibitors’ show. 
This device appeared to have consid- 
erable authority behind its claims al- 
though school plant specialists state that 
the obvious answer appears to be better 
design in plumbing. 


to those schools 


Miss Rugen Outlines 
Health Instruction at 
Various Grade Levels 


Health teaching at various levels, as 
recommended by Mabel E. Rugen, as- 
sociate professor of health education, 
University of Michigan, is briefly as 
follows: 

Early Elementary Grades: Emphasize 
health practices and attitudes associated 
with rest, relaxation, sleep, play, eating, 
disease prevention and the child’s re- 
sponsibility in maintaining a healthful 
environment. This instruction 
can be given informally in reading, in 
special units and in the everyday living 
experiences of the children. 

Later Elementary Grades: Put more 
stress on practices and attitudes and 
direct attention certain 
through social studies, science, physical 
education and language. Utilize the 
pupils’ interest in how things work, 
inventions, discoveries, adventure and 
heroes. 

Junior High School: Emphasize per- 
sonal hygiene, human biology, com- 
munity health problems and safety. 
Supplement group instruction with in- 
dividual guidance. 

Senior High School: Place the em- 
phasis in one or two courses, such as 
science, social science and home eco- 
nomics or such as personal living and 
problems of human conservation. The 
two last named courses should meet 
the same number of times as other 
academic courses and carry the same 
amount of credit. They may center 
around nutrition, communicable dis- 
ease, human biology, preparation for 
marriage, child care, consumer prob- 
lems in health, public health services 
in the community, physical examina- 
tions and physical fitness, industrial 
health, safety, temperance and use of 
leisure time. 


sc hool 


to topics 


Dr. Bennett Heads Guidance Group 


Newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
is Dr. Margaret E. Bennett, director of 
guidance of the Pasadena city schools, 
Pasadena, Calif.. who succeeds Dr. 
George E. Hutcherson, president of the 
bureau of guidance, New York State 
Department of Education. 


Let's Substitute "We" for "I" in 
Supervision, Moehlman Urges 


Democratic leadership substitutes the 
“We” for the “I” spirit and truly sub- 
ordinates the supervisory ego to the 
general purpose to be achieved, Dr. 
Arthur B. Moehlman, editor of The 
Nation’s Scuoots, declared in eval- 
uating supervision. 

“Every school system possesses much 
latent creative ability among its per- 
sonnel that merely requires a favorable 
organizational soil and climate to blos- 
som into actual contributions of merit 
and value,” Doctor Moehlman stated. 

“Democratic leadership seeks, 
through cooperation on a_ colleague 
basis, to build up in and draw from 
each individual his maximum con- 
tribution.” Doctor Moehlman is pro- 
fessor school administration and 
supervision at the* University of Mich- 
igan. 


of 


Before and After Soundproofing 


Administrators had a chance to judge 
for themselves the value of acoustical 
treatment in schoolrooms since one of 
the better known firms in this field 
had a two-room exhibit. The first 
room was untreated for sound and the 
second was carefully planned to secure 
the proper amount of noise reduction 
qualities. By means of a sound-produc- 
ing instrument visitors were able to 
judge for themselves the value of the 
acoustical treatments. Judging by vis- 
itor interest, schoolmen are really be- 
ginning to consider sound treatment as 
an essential or a much to be desired 
practice. 


Map Display Widely Studied 

Map makers attracted unusual visitor 
attention at the exhibit. Their empha- 
sis was upon the countries south of the 
Rio Grande and South America, fol- 
lowing the orientation of American 
policy on a continental basis. The West- 
ern Hemisphere still held a modicum of 
hope for the cartographers since na- 
tional boundaries, with the exception of 
the Peru-Ecuador correction, are rela- 
tively stable. The map manufacturers 
also have expanded their other visual 
products. New charts are definitely on 
the patriotic side and permit expansion 
in civic teaching. 
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Guidance Group Hears 
Outline of Functional 
Program for High Schools 


“Effective guidance seeks to avoid 
abject defeat and its attendant discour- 
agements; its purpose is to circumvent 
the long, tedious and oftimes painful 
experiences that accompany the proc- 
esses of mere trial and error.” 

Thus, Supt. Millard C. Lefler, Lin- 
coln, Neb., summarized the basic goal 
of guidance at the session on the guid- 
ance program and occupational adjust 
ment. 

“If one high school in a city has a 
majority group that is rightfully pre- 
paring for college entrance, then col- 
lege entrance guidance will have a large 
place in the program of this school. 
But if from another school in the same 
city there few 
entries, then the guidance service should 
be directed squarely toward the edu- 
cational needs of boys and girls who 
plan no further school attendance,” Mr. 
Lefler declared. 

Work experience and the pupil-par- 
ticipation were _ stressed 
dynamic factors in the guidance pro- 
gram. The of every situation in 
the life of the school as an opportunity 
for pupil planning and participation is 
positive evidence of functional guidance. 


are or no college 


motive as 


use 


Community Health Programs 
Lauded by Utah Superintendent 


“It has taken a second World War 
to force America to recognize the im- 
portance of health as a first line of 
defense,” J. C. Moffitt, superintendent 
of schools, Provo, Utah, told the group 
on vitalizing health education. 

Limitations the schools’ health 
education in the past can be attributed 
to lack of community interest. “Many 
modern schools,” Mr. Moffitt said, “are 
giving new vitality to their health 
programs through cooperative effort. 
Parent study groups are especially inter- 
ested. From the standpoint of physical 
and mental health, it is important that 
the home, the school and the com- 
munity be inseparable.” 


of 


Under the community cooperative | 


health program, the speaker explained, 


the teacher and the parents bear the | 


greatest responsibility. 


| Jacobsen Discusses the Home 
as Important Educational Unit 


Gearing the educative process to 
highly diverse home and living condi- 
tions was the problem presented to the 
discussion groups on parent education 
by E. W. Jacobsen, dean of the school 
of education, University of Pittsburgh. 

A well thought-out home economics 
program for high school boys as well 
as girls is necessary in the public 
schools, Mr. Jacobsen believes. “Not 
alone will the high school provide 
vital instruction of this type before 
young people start their homes but it 
will make provision for aiding parents. 
The school, through conference groups, 
will make it possible for parents to get 
guidance and help in rearing their 
children from leading medical men, 
psychologists and other well-trained 
persons in the community.” 


Future Welfare Depends on Youth 

That the whole future welfare of 
the United States, and through it the 
civilized world, depends upon the 
young people who are now in school 
was the essence of an address, “The 
National Defense Program and _ the 
Secondary School,” by Roscoe Pulliam, 
nresident of Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, Ill., before the 
National Association of State High 
School Supervisors and Directors. 


Board Summons Sutton Back 


to Atlanta in Teacher Suit 
(Continued from page 33) 
neys of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

In the Atlanta schools there are 
nearly 350 Negro teachers. Most of 
them are members of the Gate City 
Teachers’ Association which, according 
to the suit, sought twice last year to 
achieve equal pay but was rebuffed on 
both occasions. 

According to Doctor Sutton’s esti- 
mates, the basic pay of Negro teachers 
ranges from 66 to 70 per cent of white 
teachers in various classifications but 
they earn an additional 25 per cent for 
double sessions. 


Sutton’s calendar 


and the other, “Spiritual Values.” 


Two major speeches were on Doctor | 


at the convention: | 
one was titled “The Faith of a Teacher” | 


Problems Engendered by War 

Occupy A.A.S.A. Convention 

(Continued from page 33) 

that public education is the first line 
of internal defense and that services for 
children, youths and professional stu- 
dents must be not only maintained but 
improved during the current emer- 
gency. The rising cost of living and 
low teacher salaries received much con- 
sideration in the informal lobby gather- 
ings. 

Other evidences that the situation 
was unusual were not lacking. The 
educators came West at a time when 
the residents were just beginning to feel 
what the loss of Singapore might mean 
to the West Coast. Blackouts that 
lasted for considerable periods made all 
except the East Coast delegates, who 
had experienced them before, realize 
what total war may mean to our sea- 
port towns. Visitors found black 
painted warships, merchantmen and 
transports in the harbor. The healthy 
condition of certain “battle-wagons” al- 
leged to have been destroyed at Pearl 
Harbor was reassuring with respect to 
the Pacific fleet. 

Another unusual feature was the ab- 
sence of the large gatherings of 8000 
and 10,000 persons. In accordance with 
a ruling of the West Coast Army com- 
mand that gatherings of more than 
5000 people should be discouraged, the 
general sessions were split and ten 
duplicate meetings were held instead of 
the usual five. 

War duties kept many eastern, south- 
ern and middle western administrators 
at home, but the total registration of all 
departments and N.E.A. members from 
West Coast states was larger than usual 
at the winter meeting. 

California offered its guests clear, 
flower-growing spring weather and the 
northern visitor marveled at the rich- 
ness of flowers and shrubs already in 
bud and bloom. Hotel lobbies were 
fragrant with flowering quince and 
fruit tree blossoms. 

Eight other departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, three na- 
tional councils, two national societies 
and several scores of independent and 
related groups also convened with the 
administrators, providing an uninter- 
rupted series of meetings from Febru- 


ary 16 to 26. 
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‘Teaching Must Go On" Is 
Slogan of China Today, 


Consul General Declares 


“Well aware that knowledge is 
power, China carries on her schools in 
the face of ever present death,” as- 
serted Chih-Tsing Feng, consul gen- 
eral of China. 

Depicting the situation in China, 
which has necessitated the wholesale 
exodus of thousands of people from 
their homes and towns to escape the 
war, the speaker declared that China 
today is a country completely com- 
mitted to the principle that teaching 
must go on. 

“Military wars come and go. Teacher- 
soldiers are in a war that never ends. 
They fight against darkness and ignor- 
ance and prejudice, against disease and 
helplessness, against poverty and neg- 
lect of the aged. 

“Today the world is thinking in 
military terms about all that occupies 
its anxious hours of uncertainty. Speak- 
ing in military terms, I commend the 
soldier-teachers of the world. I com- 
mend them to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of all who look for a better 
world when the present conflict and 
confusion of thought come to an end. 

“The Battle of Learning has never 
been lost.” 





at Monday Morning Session 


The proverbial sunshine, fruit and 
flowers of California were much in 
evidence from the beginning to the end 
of the big meeting. One of the much 
appreciated touches was the presenta- 
tion of gardenias to everyone at the 
third general session on Monday morn- 
ing. Beautiful little girls of Chinese 
descent, clad in oriental garments, made 
a charming presentation. This welcome 
with flowers was arranged by Mary 
Sweeney, San Francisco teacher and 
flower enthusiast. The blooms were 
furnished by the convention bureau. 





Teach Dignity of Labor—Nuttall 


Education through guidance assists 
in distributing young people so that 
they will succeed and be happy in the 
occupation in which a living is earned, 
Supt. John L. Nuttall Jr. of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, told A.A.S.A. delegates. 
As secondary school attendance has in- 
creased, the guidance responsibilities 
have become related more and more to 
all types of work and all work should 
be evaluated in terms that show the 
pupils the dignity and worth of labor. 
The choice of a specific vocation should 
be made at or near the time that 
definite technical training is begun. 
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| Chinese Program Is Sample 


of Local School Participation — 


As has been customary for many 


years the incidental and feature music | 
| prior to and during the general sessions | 


| was furnished by the local public school 
musical organizations. The Bay cities 
cooperated with San Francisco in this 
project. 

On Sunday evening the San Fran- 


cisco all-city choruses, band and or- | 
chestra presented a concert of Pan- | 


American music; on Monday evening 


the Oakland public schools offered a | 


patriotic revue of music and narration 
in five scenes. Music and lyrics were 


especially composed for this occasion. | 


Prior to the address by Consul Gen- 
eral Chih-Tsing Feng on Wednesday 


| evening, Chinese children and adults 


offered cleverly staged descriptions of 
different aspects of Chinese games, 
dances and songs. 


Character Education Is 


Most Pressing Business 
of Educators—Courter 


“What you would have appear in 
the life of a nation you must first put 
into its schools,” warned Supt. Claude 
V. Courter of Cincinnati. This prin- 
ciple has been operative in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, he pointed out, with 
results that are all too well known, but 
it has not been taken too seriously in 
our own country. 

Success in meeting and overcoming 
the acute problems that will confront 
the nation in the postwar period, Mr. 
Courter asserted, will require citizens 
not only who are vigorous, intelligent 
and vocationally efficient, but who have 
certain particular traits of character. 
The determination of what these traits 
are and the skillful implementation of 
their development are the most pressing 
business of the educator right now. 





Some of the goals of character edu- | 


cation listed by Mr. Courter are: 

1. Dynamic democracy—not a pas- 
sive acceptance and enjoyment of rights 
but an aggressive participation in demo- 
cratic procedures as an expression of 
obligation. 

2. Unity—to be obtained through a 
peace-time substitute for the moral 
equivalent of war, which can only be 
a concept of democracy that is so clear, 


so deeply appreciated and held so pre- | 


cious that it becomes throughout the 
nation the cement of unity. 

3. The supremacy of the general 
welfare. 

4. National virility. 

5. Widespread vocational efficiency. 

6. General acceptance of world citi- 
zenship. 





Radio and Recordings 
Are Essential Teaching 
Tools, Educators Told 


Radio broadcasts and electrical tran- 
scriptions have come to stay and their 
value as teaching tools has been defi- 
nitely proved by years of research. To 
prove her point, Elizabeth Goudy, di- 
rector of radio and curriculum assistant 
of Los Angeles County schools, sketched 
the radio education program that is 
being carried out in Los Angeles 
schools before a discussion group. 

The Los Angeles radio office dis- 
tributes 1950 copies of a monthly radio 
log that includes at least two acceptable 
newscasts for each hour of the day, she 
stated. Teachers are urged to use these 
in-school and out-of-school news and 
commentary programs, first, because 
pupils can no longér wait until events 
pass into textbooks to evaluate them 
and act upon their conclusions and, 
second, because young Americans must 
not become a nation of half-listeners 
unless we would peril civilian and mili- 
tary defense by false rumors, misinfor- 
mation and panic. 

Miss Goudy warned that both radio 
and recordings must be used and “a 
teacher with enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion is absolutely necessary for both.” 





Gates Cites Five Trends in 
Remedial Reading Work 


Recent developments in diagnosing 
and remedying reading defects were 
presented to members of the American 
Educational Research Association by 
Arthur I. Gates, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Increased recognition is being given 
to early diagnosis to prevent difficulties 
before they arise. Some other trends 
in this phase of education outlined by 
Doctor Gates are: 

1. Recognition of several fairly crit- 
ical periods in the development of 
reading ability in an individual child. 

2. Recognition of the value of can- 
vassing a wide range of possible sources 
of difficulty in reading, such as per- 
sonal and social maladjustments. 

3. Acceptance of the fact that most 
of the important diagnostic tests can be 
given by an_ intelligent classroom 
teacher after a moderate amount of 
suitable training. 

4. Recognition of the occasional in- 
fluence of diet factors, such as an in- 
sufficiency of vitamin B,. 

5. The offering of a well-rounded, 
varied program of normal reading ac- 
tivities that are nicely adjusted to the 
individual’s needs rather than special- 
ized, artificial types of remedial pro- 
cedures, stunts or mechanical devices. 
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Willard S. Ford Urges 
Consideration of Postwar 
Reemployment Problems 


Two years hence there will be 23,- | 


000,000 industrial workers employed in 
defense industry, according to esti- 
mates. Another 3,500,000 men will be 
in the armed forces. After the war is 
over, half of these men will have to be 
reemployed. 

The place of the school in the re- 
education and rehabilitation of these in- 
dustrial workers and service men, as 


of schools of Glendale, Calif., can be 
determined only by an analysis of busi- 
ness trends. 

Two markets that will need to be 
met by American industry following 
the war are the countries of Europe 
and Asia and the advancement of the 
standards of living in this country. 

To bring about reemployment and 
to help maintain the national income, 


the schools can help rehabilitate service | 


men and industrial workers for these 
two markets and can extend the edu- 
cational program for youths up to 21 
years of age. 


Schools Must Train Leaders 
Is Cry of Army and Industry 





America needs leaders—in the Army, | 


in industry and in the professions, 
members of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel A’ssociations were told. 

The Army’s need for educated men 
and young leaders was emphasized by 
Brig.-Gen. William C. Rose, assistant 
to the adjutant-general of the War De- 
partment, in a paper read in his ab- 
sence by Brig.-Gen. Benjamin C. Lock- 
wood. There are 67 occupations, Gen- 
eral Rose pointed out, in which Army 
requirements exceed the available sup- 
ply. Practically all the acute short- 
ages, he declared, are found in the 
mechanical and technical operations. 
Few occur in the clerical occupations. 
General Rose expressed doubt that sec- 
ondary schools are doing all they can 
to develop proficiency in the art of 
leadership. 

Speaking for industry, David F. 
Jackey, professor of vocational educa- 
tion, trade and industrial teacher train- 
ing at the University of California, de- 
clared that the shortage of men for 
positions of leadership has resulted 
primarily from the rapid increase of 
personnel in industries engaged in fill- 
ing defense orders. 

Outlining qualifications necessary for 
positions of leadership, Doctor Jackey 
suggested that industries themselves 
develop a training program for super- 
visors so organized that it could be 
changed to meet changing needs. 
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Eurich Lists Educational Experiences 
| Owed to Youth by Junior Colleges 


Twelve distinct educational experi- 
_ ences that should be offered students 
_ by junior colleges were listed by Alvin 


with civilization generally as is possible 


to provide in the short span of two 


Christian Eurich, professor of educa- | 


tion at Stanford University. 
These experiences, however, can be 


fundamental assumptions, he warned. 
They are: (1) that junior college pro- 
grams must be planned for all youths 


and also for many adults without high 
school certificates; (2) that the pro- 
grams must be readily adjustable to 
changing needs; (3) that because com- 
munities vary greatly there is no single 
| junior college program that can or 
| should be universally adopted, and 
(4) that junior colleges, as public in- 
stitutions, will change slowly. 
On these assumptions, Doctor Eurich 
sketched his 12 points as follows: 


have as thorough-going an inventory 
of his capacities and interests as present 
day technics make possible. 

2. Opportunities should be provided 

for each student to develop any and 
all special abilities—physical, motor and 
| social, as well as intellectual. 
3. Each student should have the 
| opportunity to work intensively along 
the line of one of his major interests 
and to develop some skill in the field 
within which it lies. 

4. Each individual should have as 
broad contact with the community and 





Excused for Guidance Meetings 


Head counselors and _ vocational 
| workers of San Francisco schools were 
_ excused from work for two days to 
permit their participation in the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. Otto I. Schmaelzle is director of 
counseling and guidance for San Fran- 
_ cisco public schools. 





Sees Nursing as Expanding 
| Field for Women After War 


Urge high school and junior college 
girls to think of nursing not only as 
a patriotic duty but as a great and ex- 
panding vocational field for women, 
Shirley C. Titus, executive secretary of 
the California State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, told the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

“The public health movement is 
rapidly becoming a bona fide social 
movement. The practice of public 
health will be greatly expanded and, 
at the peace table, an international view 
of public health will be projected,” 
Miss Titus asserted. 


junior college years. 


5. Each individual should have pri- 


| mary responsibility for some job that 
| will not be done unless he does it. 
made only on the basis of certain | 


6. Each student should have ample 
experience in planning the use of his 


| time throughout the school day, as 


seen by Willard S. Ford, superintendent | who have completed the twelfth grade 


well as for leisure hours. 


7. Each individual should have op- 


| portunities for experiencing a variety 
_ of methods by which he can learn. 


8. Each student should have con- 


| tinuous opportunities for expression, 
| especially written and oral, and have 


1. A junior college student should | 


the benefit of expert judgments as to 
ways by which he can increase his ef- 
fectiveness. 

9. Each student should have direct 
contact with and experience in the 
world of work. 

10. Each student should have the ex- 
periences of working with and for 
people. 

11. Each student should have the 


benefit of judgments on the appraisal 


| of his development and practice in self- 


appraisal. 
12. At the close of the course, each 


student should experience a sense of 
| completing an important phase of his 
_ education without the feeling of finality 


and he should have the opportunity of 


| either continuing his education or ob- 





taining work in which he can further 
his abilities. 





California May Rearrange 


Summer Vacation Schedules 


A rearrangement of high school sum- 
mer vacation schedules in California 
and a relaxation of child labor laws 
were mentioned as possibilities by T. O. 
Morrison of the University of Cali- 


| fornia agricultural extension service. 


The changes might be necessitated, 


| he said, by California’s increasing prob- 


lem of harvesting crops. Shortages of 


| farm labor are becoming acute with 





the evacuation of alien Japanese and 
the loss of workers who have been 
attracted by higher wages in defense 
plants. 





Interest Up in Exercise Apparatus 
Emphasis on physical fitness pro- 
grams and on the fact that the public 


| schools are beginning to lay more stress 


upon certain types of apparatus-exer- 
cise and body-building activity, in addi- 
tion to free play, was noticeable in the 
greatly increased interest in displays of 
gymnasium and playground equip- 
ment. 





Overall War-Time Picture 
for Education Presented 
to Joint Meeting by Lund 


Education’s war-time responsibilities 
on several fronts were outlined by John 
Lund, senior specialist in education of 
school administrators, U. S. Office of 
Education, in a speech delivered betore 
the joint meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and 


the U. S. Office of Education War- 
Time Commission. 
“To win the war and to win the 


peace the schools and colleges must 
stop at nothing short of full-time, max- 
imum use of plant and personnel if 
education is to play its full part,” Mr. 
Lund told the assembly. “While the 
tempo of this effort will ultimately 
slacken, its scope and its significance 
are permanent,” he added. 

On the planning front, youth in 
schools and colleges must be included 
in the planning itself, the 
speaker said. “Upon education rests 
the responsibility of making America 


process 


planning conscious, of providing op- 
portunities for youth at every stage of 
the educative process to participate in 
planning within the range of their ma- 
turity, their competence and _ their 
capacity for active interest and con- 
cern.” 

Closely related to the planning pro 
gram in winning both war and peace 
simultaneously, Mr. Lund told his audi- 
ence, is the protection of ideas and 
ideals of the American way against the 
hazards of war. “Our schools and col 
leges, through their example, their 
counsel and their vast prestige surely 
must serve as bulwarks of civil liberty 
if we are to pit our faith against the 
fanatic Axis ideologies.” 

“The conversion of our schools and 
colleges for the war-time training of our 
man power and woman power de- 
mands organization and financial sup- 
port,” Mr. Lund concluded. “There 
must be no bottlenecks. Our efforts 
must be unified and coordinated.” 


Colonel Andrews Pictures 
Opportunities for Enlisted Men 


The enormous expansion of the 
armed forces means not only great in- 
creases in the number of enlisted per- 
sonnel bit also great opportunities for 
men who have the necessary educational 
background and who take seriously the 
job of being soldiers, sailors and 
marines, Col. John N. Andrews of the 
re-employment division of the Selective 
Service System reported. 

It also means rapid advancement for 
men from the rank of private to the 
various ranks in the officer personnel 
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Air Raid Regulations in Force at Atlantic City 





Air raid rules for schools, as worked 
out in the public schools of Atlantic 
City, N. J., were listed by Supt. A. S. 
Chenoweth before the general sessions 
on war-time projects. These are as 
follows: 

1. Inspect the building at least once 
a week, preferably every day, to detect 
fire hazards. This can be done by the 
fire fighting squad, composed of teach- 
ers, janitors and older pupils trained 
for this service. 

2. Eliminate all fire hazards as far 
as construction of the building permits. 
(If children are collecting old news- 
papers, see that they are removed to a 
safe place every day.) 

3. Place sand in proper containers 
on each floor, also fire fighting ap- 
paratus. 

4. Store emergency first-aid supplies 
in a safe part of the building. 


and opportunities for many men to 
attend special schools for the purpose 
of learning skills in many trades, he 
pointed out. 

Stressing the need for leaders in all 
branches of the service, Colonel An- 
drews outlined briefly the opportunities 
for training in numerous trades and 
professions that are offered to enlisted 
men, which will qualify them for good 
positions in civilian life when their 
service is over or for further advance- 
ment if they choose to re-enlist. 


"Study the Far East," Hull 
and Dr. Hu Shih Advocate 
(Continued from page 33) 

particularly the three greatest powers 

in the world.” 

The Chinese 
Correspondents Leland Stowe and Vin- 
cent Sheean for their denunciations of 
his land. 

What Americans must learn is to 
differentiate between Oriental peoples 
and civilizations, Doctor Hu declared. 
The Sino-Japansee conflict dates back 
centuries. China, he declared, discarded 
feudalism twenty-one centuries ago and 
developed an almost classless social 
structure. Japan, on the other hand, 
has had 1200 years of imperialistic 
totalitarianism. 

Eight days after Pearl Harbor, Dottor 
Hu predicted that the war would end 
in eighteen months. He told his 
A.A.S.A. audience that he has had no 
reason to alter his views. 

“This is basically a naval war,’ he 
stated. “Naval battles can be decided 
in one afternoon or in three days. The 
one to come will be so decided.” 


ambassador criticized 


5. Drill a first-aid squad to respond 
to any emergency. 

6. Have the superintendent of 
schools approve the selection of the air 
raid shelter and the secondary places 
of refuge. 

7. Organize a messenger squad to 
carry messages within and outside the 
building. 

8. Have the school telephone cov- 
ered at all times during the days when 
pupils are in the building. This rule 
should hold at night or on holidays 
when the building is used for any 
purpose. 

9. Organize and have the assistant 
superintendent direct an emergency 
squad composed of school mechanics 
to respond at once for rescue work. 

10. Instruct all school employes not 
otherwise assigned specific duties to 
stand by for special orders. 


Picture of Elementary 


School of the Future 
Is Drawn by Engelhardt 


The school that is not attractive in 
itself and in its equipment, Doctor 
N. L. Englehardt of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, pointed out, has 
no place in our democratic scheme of 
planning. 

Durable materials that appeal to all 
of the and harmonious color 
arrangements that satisfy the emotions 
help to create surroundings that are 
constructively meaningful. 

“Recent studies have shown that 
modern American communities have 
greater need for elementary schools 
during the first two or three decades 
of their growth, but that the elemen- 
tary school needs decrease rapidly as 
the community approaches 70 or 80 
per cent of residential saturation. If 
long service is sought for the school 
plant, it must be readily usable by 
adults together with children at all 
times during its life. 

“The evolving schoolhouse of our 
democracy must be one that is planned 
with daring and vision. The United 
States need no longer imitate or follow 
restrictive traditional patterns. In school 
affairs, as well as in national affairs, 
we need to work creatively for the 
common good.” 


senses 


Buy Supplies for Quality 
School supplies should be purchased 
in terms of both quality and form es- 
sential to the facilitation of the instruc- 
tional purposes and not in terms of 

price, said Arthur B. Moehlman. 
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Morale Building in America 


HE morale of a people in time 

of war depends upon confidence, 
confidence in the cause for which it 
is fighting, in the leadership en- 
trusted with the safety of the nation 
and in final victory. 

The cause for which our country 
is fighting in this war is a just cause. 
The classic tradition of America is 
at stake, the tradition which in one 
form or another we fought to defend 
in the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War and the last World War. 

Our foes recognize, quite as well 
as we do, what is involved in this 
war. Hitler called it a war between 
two worlds. He realizes as well as 
we do that much more than territory, 
living space, empire or access to raw 
materials is involved. Far, far more! 

Our way of life is worth fighting 
for. It is worth dying for. A life of 
freedom and dignity is the kind of 
life God meant men to achieve and 
to defend. 


Our Leader Matches Need 


Our morale is also built on con- 
fidence in our leadership. We have 
at the head of our government at 
this hour of grave crisis a man of 
unquestioned patriotism, great cour- 
age and political sagacity. In its 
hour of destiny our nation has never 
failed to produce a leader who 
matched the hour, adequate to the 
occasion. 

The men who surround the Presi- 
dent, who occupy in this critical time 
key positions in government, in indus- 
try, in labor, in the armed forces of 
our nations and in civilian services 
are overwhelmingly men of profound 
loyalty who will stand by our coun- 
try. There will be blunders, incom- 
petence and inefficiency. There were 
in every war that American waged 
and won. Such things are inevitable 
but there will be little malicious and 
intentional sabotage of the war effort 
by our responsible officials. 

There is finally the confidence in 
ultimate victory that will sustain the 
morale of our people. There is, of 
course, great danger of overcon- 
fidence. We may lose this war. Some 
believe that at the rate we are going 
now, we are losing this war. 
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The hope that our overwhelming 
potential resources are of themselves 
sure guarantee of victory is a dan- 
gerously delusive hope. Every great 
empire that collapsed in the past was 
potentially far richer and territorially 
far greater than the enemy that final- 
ly overthrew it. It is the hungry, lean, 
impoverished peoples, reckless and 
all-out in their attack, that have in 
the past humbled powerful empires, 
weakened by the very obesity of their 
wealth and abundance and unwilling 
and unable to mobilize all that they 
have of material and spiritual forces 
at the critical point and the critical 
hour of decision. 

We may lose this war but we need 
not. Given the spiritual factors which 
for a successful prosecution of war 
are indispensable — alertness, bold- 
ness, sacrifice, discipline and resolute- 
ness — which are uncertain factors in 
our situation, we have all else that 
is requisite for total victory. If we 
do not fail in spirit, we will not fail 
on the battlefield. 

These three confidences upon 
which our national morale is built 
can be undermined. There are po- 
tential Quislings, native and foreign 
born Fascists and reactionaries of 
every stamp who are hoping for an 
Axis victory or for a negotiated peace 
that would be tantamount to an Axis 
victory. Everything will be done by 
these cunning Axis agents and their 
dupes to confuse our counsel and to 
paralyze our national will. 

Attempts, too, will be made to un- 
dermine our confidence in our leader- 
ship. Politicians will seek to capi- 
talize for partisan purposes upon 
every industrial or military failure 
during the war to discredit the ad- 
ministration. 


Must Shun Racial Bigotry 


Above all, racial and religious an- 
tagonisms will be aroused by the un- 
scrupulous agents of our enemies, 
native and foreign born. This is the 
classic Nazi technic. 

Every racial and religious bigot 
in the United States today is a fifth 
columnist. He is far more danger- 
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ous than the parachutist behind the 
line. Those who discriminate 
against Negroes in our defense in- 
dustries are helping to undermine 
the morale and the loyalty of mil- 
lions of our people. We cannot wage 
war upon the vicious racialism of the 
third Reich abroad and at the same 
time tolerate it at home in our own 
free country. 

I have spoken of three confidences 
basic to national morale. At heart 
they are all spiritual realities. Be- 
cause they are spiritual, the great 
spiritual agencies of our nation — 
the church, the school and the home 
—must energetically and unremit- 
tingly foster them. 

Christianity and Judaism alike are 
fighting for survival in this war. 
Neither can afford to be indifferent 
to the struggle or to raise itself above 
the battle. Neither can afford to de- 
vote itself exclusively to considera- 
tions of the peace that is to follow 
the war without first making sure 
that the war will be won. 


What School and Home Can Do 


Our schools, high schools and col- 
leges also have a great réle to play 
in the upbuilding of national morale. 
Our schools, through their courses 
in history, civics, economics, geog- 
raphy, sociology and_ international 
relations, are challenged today not 
only to confirm the spirit of our 
youths for the war in which many 
of them may be active participants 
but also to prepare them for their 
roles as American citizens in a cir- 
cumambient world order after the 
war. 

Finally, our homes should be the 
refuge and the sanctuary of the sore- 
ly tried spirits of our people wherein 
they may find that peace of spirit 
which the world outside will deny 
them as long as the war lasts. 

The war demands a Spartan dis- 
cipline of our people — thrift, frugal- 
ity, self-sacrifice. These virtues may 
best be practiced at home. When 
each member assumes his task, each 
home will become a strong nucleus 
of national power in the emergency. 
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Morale Building 


in Our Schools and Colleges 


HAT can schools and col- 

leges do to build an invinci- 
ble morale? The answer has already 
been given by thousands of our 
schools and colleges in actual prac- 
tice. First, they are continuing in 
uninterrupted operation. That in it- 
self is a distinct contribution to the 
spirit of the civilian population. With 
the conversion of industry and dis- 
ruption of economic life, security in 
the homes of the land must be main- 
tained. A large element in the secu- 
rity of homes is the feeling that chil- 
dren and youth are being properly 
cared for. 


Can Organize Nursery Schools 


Small children in elementary 
schools have little to contribute di- 
rectly to a successful prosecution of 
the war. These children must be 
made to feel secure and their parents 
must be relieved of anxiety concern- 
ing them. As more and more moth- 
ers leave the home for employment 
in war industries, they must know 
that their children are being well 
cared for. The schools can help to 
organize nursery schools and to train 
lay volunteers for the before-and- 
after school care of children. 

Parents must know also that proper 
provision has been made by school 
authorities for the safety of children 
at school through the organization 
of approved air-raid measures of pre- 
caution. 

Schools are also contributing to 
morale by giving attention to mental 
hygiene measures affecting school 
children. With the family disloca- 
tions of war—with fathers or broth- 
ers in the military services, with 
mothers or sisters at work in war 
industries—children must find secu- 
rity in the calm and sympathetic 
understanding of teachers. They 
must bt protected against demoral- 
ization of family life and lack of 
supervision. This calls for a strength- 
ening of the social services of the 
schools, for home calls or visiting 
teacher services to deal understand- 
ingly with the causes of school non- 
attendance or incipient juvenile de- 
linquency. 
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In war time the schools are mak- 
ing better provision for the physical 
hygiene and care of children and 
youths. It is entirely possible that 
war-time needs for medical men and 
for trained nurses will so deplete 
American schools of the services of 
nurses and physicians that teachers 
will be called upon to carry increased 
responsibility for health services to 
children. 

Again, the schools are contributing 
to civilian morale in the health field 
by measures for the proper nutrition 
of children. The schools can do 
much to see to it that every child 
has an adequate school lunch. In this 
connection many schools are plan- 
ning school gardens and the provi- 
sion of school lunchroom facilities 
to ensure a nutritious luncheon, at 
public expense if necessary, to every 
child in school. 

If morale in the elementary school 
is made up chiefly of the ingredient 
of security, morale building in the 
secondary school is to a large extent 
a matter of participation in useful 
work for the common cause. High 
school youths can be given an im- 
portant part to play in civilian de- 
fense. Older high school boys can 
act as messengers, as auxiliary fire- 
men; the girls can make bandages 
and surgical dressings in home eco- 
nomics classes; they can serve as 
nursing aids; they can help in emer- 
gency feeding depots if necessary. 

Perhaps the most realistic service 
that high school youths can render 
is to get themselves ready to take an 
efficient part in the productive life 
of the community. We are going to 
need all our productive man power. 
Boys, and some girls too, must learn 
how to tend lathes, to plant and 
harvest crops, to work in mines, 
shipyards and aircraft factories. There 
is a growing reorientation of the 
high school curriculum in the direc- 
tion of training for work. 

Educational and vocational guid- 
ance services in the schools are being 
expanded. In many high schools and 
colleges at least one professionally 
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trained person has been assigned the 
responsibility of counseling youths, 
presenting them with the facts con- 
cerning the various possibilities for 
service. Here, in this guidance serv- 
ice, are places for vital contributions 
from many competent volunteer 
workers. 

Finally, the local school systems, 
the high schools and the colleges are 
building morale by becoming cen- 
ters for adult education. Civilian 
morale in a democracy must be built 
upon the wisdom and understanding 
of the ordinary man and woman. 
“Freedom’s Forums” for organized 
discussion of public affairs aimed at 
real and full understanding of the 
meaning of this world-wide struggle 
and of ways to participate in the 
prosecution of the war, may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a major contri- 
bution of school and college admin- 
istrators to civilian morale. 


Schools Have Chance to Serve 


Today the schools and colleges of 
the nation have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to act with unity and vi- 
sion, to submerge provincialism and 
institutional vested interests in a 
great national cause. Schools and 
colleges are being recognized as a 
great national service agency as they 
are called upon to organize civilian 
participation in the educational 
phases of health, welfare and related 
activities; to expand thtir training 
programs for workers in the war in- 
dustries; to channel the enthusiasm 
and energy of youths into a wide 
variety of needed community serv- 
ices. 

Let us all stand behind our pro- 
fessional organization; let us all fol- 
low its leadership, and let us act 
with zeal to carry out the policies 
enunciated in its recent pronounce- 
ment, “A War Policy for American 
Schools.” Thus, shall we build mo- 
rale in our schools and colleges—a 
morale based on the clear under- 
standing, the certainty of purpose 
and the deep convictions that will 
carry us through to victory. 
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The Educational Outlook 
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HE responsibilities of the Amer- 

ican educator during the present 
emergency are second to none. He 
must not only give full support to 
the war effort but he must find time 
and energy, in addition, to maintain 
and improve the American educa- 
tional system. For it is the schools 
that give substance to the ideals of 
democracy. It is the schools that are 
most potent in keeping those ideals 
alive. 

In saying this, I am fully aware 
that many laymen and many educa- 
tors question the efficiency of the 
American public school program in 
training young men and women for 
life in a democracy. Some have even 
gone so far as to say that the public 
schools are failing in their purpose 
and that they are a handicap rather 
than a help in the development of 
worth-while citizens. 

Like every other educator I have 
my criticisms of the public school 
program, both traditional and prog- 
ressive, but while we all agree that 
any work in which man has had a 
hand could stand improvement, I 
cannot agree with those who say 
that our public school program is a 
travesty on real education. 

There can be no doubt that as 
society changes, the school system 
that is training young men and 
women to participate in that society 
must change also. Secondary school 
curriculums and teaching methods 
designed to fit the needs of a few 
selected pupils preparing for college 
or university will not fit the needs 
of all the six and a quarter million 
boys and girls now enrolled in public 
secondary schools, many of whom 
will never finish the twelfth grade 
and most of whom, even if they do 
finish the twelfth grade, will not go 
to college. Nor will a single curric- 
ulum, whether new or old, progres- 
sive or essentialist, fit the needs of 
all of these young people. 

No system of teaching and no cur- 
riculum plan are better than the 
teachers who administer it. If I had 
to choose between a model curric- 
ulum or teaching procedure ad- 
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If the teachers of America 
can rediscover and rejuv- 
enate democracy for its 
children, every problem of 
the future can be met and 
solved. In their hands lies 
the future of America, says 
this well-known educator 





ministered by a mediocre teacher 
and any old kind of curriculum or 
teaching procedure with an intelli- 
gent, highly qualified teacher, I 
should unhesitatingly take the latter. 
The improvement of our teachers, 
then, both as regards the quality of 
the individual concerned, intellec- 
tually and spiritually, and as regards 
educational preparation, is the one 
way in which both progressives and 
essentialists may work for progress 
in American education both during 
the war and afterward. 

In my opinion it is much more 
than desirable to do this—it is essen- 
tial—for increasing opportunities for 
employment in war industries at 
relatively high rates of pay, plus 
the inevitable calls to service in the 
armed forces of the nation, will make 
a heavy drain on the teaching per- 
sonnel and it will not be a drain on 
the least capable people in the pro- 
fession. 

Linked with this problem of the 
quality of the teachers of America 
is the more specific problem of equal- 
izing the distribution of teachers and 
teaching facilities, both among states 
in the Union and among areas 
within the individual states. At pres- 
ent we build the best schools and 
provide the best teachers in areas in 
which the birthrate is lowest. Con- 
versely, we raise the largest propor- 
tion of our future citizens in areas 
in which the schools are few and 
teachers’ salaries are too low to at- 
tract the highest quality of men and 
women to the profession. 


Either we should make some ar- 
rangement with the stork to see that 
more children are born in areas in 
which economic conditions enable 
us to provide adequate educational 
facilities or we should follow the 
stork and let him decide where 
money should be spent, teachers pro- 
vided and schools built. 

The problem of raising the lowest 
educational standards is just as im- 
portant as that of improving the 
highest standards. If this cannot be 
done by equalizing economic re- 
sources and children, then it should 
be done in some other way, perhaps 
by a nationally administered pro- 
gram of subsidies under the direc- 
tion of a nonpolitical advisory board 
that is representative of various sec- 
tions of the country and cognizant of 
the facts that have been gathered by 
the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Youth 
Commission and other agencies. The 
war debt now piling up will so bur- 
den the taxpayer of this country for 
many years to come that reduction 
of taxes will certainly be the battle- 
cry of every aspirant for public office. 

We all recognize that in the meta- 
morphosis of our society from an 
agricultural to an industrial econ- 
omy and from a predominantly rural 
to a predominantly urban culture, 
vocational instruction and job-expe- 
rience opportunities have been great- 
ly curtailed. At the same time, the 
adoption of compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, the raising of the 
minimum age at which youths may 
leave school and the decline of the 
apprentice system have tended to 
isolate a larger and larger percentage 
of American youths from the work 
of the world until a relatively ad- 
vanced age and to turn out young 
people from the schools with little 
or no preparation for job respon- 
sibility or for the important transi- 
tion from economic dependence to 
economic independence. 

This gradually developing situa- 
tion has now reached an acute stage, 
necessitating immediate efforts by 
educators to solve the problems in- 
volved, to secure the adoption of 
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generally accepted solutions and to 
assume responsibility for the results. 
It is not clear, however, that a major 
expansion of secondary school cur- 
riculums into the field of vocational 
training is the wisest answer that 
can be made. Indeed, it behooves 
educators, in view of the mounting 
national debt, to scrutinize with ex- 
treme care every proposal for addi- 
tions to the existing function of the 
schools. 

That scrutiny should have as its 
first object, in regard to more voca- 
tional training as in all other cases, 

»a specific determination of what we 
want to accomplish and what alter- 
natives are open. 

The problem of giving youth 
work experience and training in job 
responsibility during developmental 
years is not necessarily synonymous 
with instruction in the skills of a 
particular vocation to be followed in 
later life. It only confuses the issue 
to advance both of these needs as 
arguments for more vocational train- 
ing in schools. Providing work ex- 
perience and developing a sense of 
job responsibility may well prove to 
be met best by the community in 
cooperation with the schools; voca- 
tional training may prove to be met 
best by industry and business in co- 
operation with the schools. 


Training Does Not Increase Jobs 

Certainly, an extensive program of 
vocational training in the schools will 
not necessarily give youths greater 
assurance of placement in a job. As 
long as vocational training is re- 
stricted to a few, those individuals 
have an advantage over others with- 
out such training. If all have such 
training we shall soon discover that 
the controlling factor is the ratio of 
number of jobs open to number of 
applicants. We cannot hope to im- 
prove the economic situation or to 
create more jobs in a given industry 
by increasing the number of individ- 
uals specifically trained to fill such 
jobs. 

Much of the public demand for 
vocational training arose during the 
depression era of widespread unem- 
ployment. This era was an employ- 
ers’ market and as far as possible the 
employer chose the applicants with 
previous training for the few jobs 
that were available. This led to a 
false emphasis on the need for pre- 
training in a vocation. 
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The public saw clearly that young 
people with training were getting 
jobs and overlooked the less obvious 
fact that it was lack of jobs, not lack 
of training, that prevented the others 
from finding employment. 


Under normal conditions, with a 
reasonable balance between work to 
be done and men to do it, lack of 
specific vocational training does not 
prevent the employment of needed 
men. Industry trains them on the 
job. Educators, therefore, should not 
approach the problem as one which 
is totally neglected and impossible of 
solution by another agency than the 
school. 


School Can Aid By Guidance 


Vocational training should not be 
taken over by the schools unless it is 
conclusively demonstrated that the 
welfare of the public or the welfare 
of the trainee is thereby advanced 
in a degree commensurate with the 
cost of the instruction given and the 
time devoted to it. The school can 
lend effective aid in guiding young 
people into the vocations for which 
they are best suited. It can facilitate 
the acquisition of work experience 
and the transition from economic 
dependence to economic independ- 
ence by promoting part work-part 
study schedules in the secondary 
school years, either in cooperation 
with the community or in coopera- 
tion with business and industry. 

It is important that the schools, 
school administrators and_ teachers 
recognize educational needs and 
strive to have those needs met. But 
it is equally important that they 
recognize the need of promoting 
cooperation from every possible 
agency, whether it is business or in- 
dustry or the family and the church. 
Any other course of action leads 
inevitably to the totalitarian conclu- 
sion that the state should be solely 
responsible for the rearing of chil- 
dren. 

The public schools have enough 
responsibilities to discharge even 
with the full cooperation of all other 
agencies. They were established for 
the purpose of giving instruction 
that young people found it difficult 
or impossible to get elsewhere. That 
should still be their chief respon- 
sibility. If they go off on romantic 
tangents and neglect this primary 
duty, not only the schools but 





democracy will suffer. The problem 
of educators is not so much to find 
out what children want to learn and 
teach them only that as to determine 
what future citizens of a democracy 
should know and to make this sufh- 
ciently interesting so that a majority 
of them will be ready and willing to 
learn it. 

Finally, there has been consider- 
able controversy as to whether 
preceptual education of youths is 
practical and as to whether indoctri- 
nation concerning democratic prin- 
ciples has any place in a school that 
is presumably training citizens who 
will think for themselves. 

It is my observation that precep- 
tual education can neither be con- 
demned nor praised on_ general 
grounds. It can be highly successful 
if (1) the teacher inspires the respect 
of his or her pupils and (2) a rea- 
sonably high percentage of the adult 
observes 


population the precepts 
that it is desired to inculcate in the 
young. 


As to indoctrination, there is noth- 
ing wrong with it, per se, even if 
it is an important weapon in the 
arsenal of the dictators. If we allow 
our distaste for the connotations 
which the word has acquired to blind 
us to the need for inculcation of 
faith in principles that cannot be 
proved mathematically or logically, 
then we are truly building our 
foundations on sand. 

In condemning all indoctrination 
we are merely expressing our lack 
of faith in the teaching profession or 
in our own ability to distinguish 
between mutually acceptable, uni- 
versally applicable first principles 
and the confusing array of inter- 
pretations of those principles over 
which pressure groups and individ- 
uals are constantly bickering. 


Teacher Must Have High Purpose 


If the teacher has high convictions 
he will reach the pupils regardless 
of the subject being taught or the 
pedagogical method in use. Educa- 
tion is a thing of the spirit as well as 
of the mind. It is not a thing of 
spirit without mind or of mind 
without spirit. The teachers of today 
have the future of the world in their 
hands, as teachers have always had 
throughout the history of mankind. 
If they are great enough to see them, 
the problems of tomorrow can be 
solved before they arise. 
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Keystone for the Peace ‘Treaty 


ORALE is an essential ingre- 

dient in winning a_ war. 
Morale is composed, in considerable 
part, of clarity concerning and belief 
in what is being fought for. Al- 
though the aims of the dictator na- 
tions are despicable, they have been 
made clear and have been highly 
emotionalized for the German and 
Japanese peoples. These nations are 
not just fighting to win a_ war. 
Rather, they are fighting for certain 
gains to follow the war, which gains 
they have been made to want very 
much. 

The sooner we begin to translate 
the generalities of the Atlantic Char- 
ter into specifics the better. Prospects 
now are for a war of several years. 
But prospects were the same in the 
summer of 1918, in the first World 
War, which ended early in Novem- 
ber of that year. 

The American people are said to 
be too complacent about the present 
conflict. One means of removing 
complacency and of securing a more 
dynamic support of the war is to 
make it clear that we intend not 
only to win the war but to win the 
peace. We won the war in 1918 but 
lost the peace that followed. 

There is a reason, a fundamental, 
long-term reason too little rec- 
ognized, why all believers in the 
democratic way of life should want 
very much to win this peace. This 
reason lies in the nature of modern 
warfare. 


War Was a Class Affair 


To make this important point clear 
we shall need go to back into history 
several centuries when feudalism 
was in flower. Warfare under feudal 
society Was in many respects a cere- 
monial and private undertaking. 
Wars were not fought by whole peo- 
ples but by comparatively small com- 
panies of knights mounted on horses, 
encased in shining armor and equip- 
ped with swords and lances. War 
was a class affair and its social sys- 
tem, feudalism. 

Some five centuries ago an epochal 
transition began as to the nature of 
warfare. Just when it began his- 
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torians do not agree, but 1346 is as 
satisfactory a date as any, particularly 
since this was the year of the battle 
of Crecy. This conflict, on the banks 
of the Somme in northern France, 
found the English under Edward III] 
opposed to the French under Philip 
of Valois. 

The English were outnumbered 
but were victorious. And the deci- 
sive factor in the victory was not the 
all-powerful knights but an auxiliary 
part of the English army—some 
companies of yeomen and _ serfs 
equipped with knives, spears and the 
famous long bows. 

The full significance of this and 
similar battles of the period was not 
fully realized for a long time. It 
was nonetheless profound. 


Common Man Goes to War 


It makes little difference that 
knives and bows and arrows were 
later replaced by pitchforks and 
rifles. The important point is that 
the common man rather than the 
representatives of a class began to 
become the decisive factor in war- 
fare about the time of the battle of 
Crecy. 

For five centuries the common 
man, largely with simple weapons 
that he could individually own and 
operate, has been the decisive factor 
in military conflict. During these 
centuries tyranny has been in re- 
treat, while constitutional govern- 
ment, liberalism and democracy have 
come into being. The roots of the 
American way of life, for which we 
now fight, are embedded deep in 
this remarkable period of human 
history. 

Once again, however, a decisive 
change in the nature of warfare 
seems to be under way. Just when it 
began cannot be exactly dated. It 
now seems clear, however, that the 
industrial revolution—science, tech- 
nology, invention and the power- 
driven machine—have reversed a 
trend of half a millenium. Expensive 
and complex equipment is now the 
decisive factor. This was proved in 


Spain and has been demonstrated 
half a dozen times in Europe since 
1939. The common man no longer 
has a chance in a battle today unless 
he has tanks and planes at his com- 
mand. 

Germany’s victories, as well as 
those of Japan, are due primarily to 
the clear recognition by the dictator 
nations that military matériel has 
replaced military personnel as the 
sine qua non of modern warfare. 


Again, Few Do the Fighting 


The significance of this now potent 
fact is enormous. Once a nation or 
even a ruling clique in a nation com- 
pletely controls the means of war- 
fare, it may impose its will on the 
rank and file of the people with 
comparative ease. 

The ultimate threat of the new 
situation to democracy and to the 
principle of rule by consent of the 
governed is grave indeed. Chamber- 
lain’s famous passage concerning the 
R.A.F. is good rhetoric: “Never be- 
fore in the history of human conflict 
have so many owed so much to so 
few.” It is also stark realism. A few 
men with modern equipment are 
now the decisive factor in military 
conflict, just as were the armored 
knights before the battle of Crecy. In 
short, a counterpart of the mailed 
knight of the Middle Ages has come 
into being; he is the driver of the 
tank and the pilot of the plane. 

Will these modern knights bring 
with them a new version of feudal- 
ism? They have already done so in 
some countries. What are the 
herrenvolk and the Ailfevolk of 
Adolph Hitler’s prospective new or- 
der but a modern version of the 
medieval lord and serf? 

Is there no way out? Must we 
conclude that the application of 
science and the machine to warfare 
inevitably spells the doom of dem- 
ocratic society, that the cards are 
stacked for a return to some form 
of feudalism? It could happen. It 
probably will happen unless we take 
decisive action in certain important 
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directions. This is equivalent to say- 
ing we must win the peace as well 
as the war. 

There is one element of peace so 
important that it deserves to be called 
the keynote for a sound treaty. This 
involves the relation of education to 
warfare and to peace. 

Education generally in the past has 
been prostituted to lay the founda- 
tions for misunderstanding, hatred 
and eventual warfare between na- 
tions. Even before the dictators arose 
this was true. 

For example, one competent au- 
thority has pointed out that long be- 
fore Hitler was heard of the text- 
books of French schools represented 
France as invariably right in all in- 
ternational disputes. They pictured 
Germany as barbarous, warlike and 
brutal and France as pacific, just and 
generous. They stressed German 
“atrocities” and French “heroism.” 


Germany Seeks Acceptance 


At the same time, and again long 
before Hitler, the German schools at 
every point aimed to create an auto- 
matic and uncritical acceptance of all 
things German. The result of the 
Prussian schools was “exactly the 
same as if one would take an infant 
and teach him only one word to be 
used in response to all situations—in 
Germany this word is “Fatherland.” 
What happened a little later, as 
“Heil Hitler” replaced “Fatherland” 
as the watchword and as “education 
for death” reached its climax, is too 
well known to require elaboration. 

One of the most serious problems 
of the postwar period will result 
from the fact that a generation of 
youth in the dictator nations have 
been so maleducated concerning the 
characteristics and purposes of other 
peoples that converting them to a 
state of mental health will be almost 
impossible. 

Nor need we go to other nations 
to find education misused to a shock- 
ing degree in dealing with the glories 
and outcomes of warfare. In our 
own country there have been those 
who have’ insisted that school text- 
books should keep alive the hates of 
a period more than 150 years in the 
past, while it is impossible to write 
a textbook on the Civil War that 
will be generally accepted both in 


*Hayes, Carleton: A Nation of Patriots. 
"Alexander, Thomas: Prussian Elementary 
Schools. 
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the North and in the South. In 
short, education in the past has com- 
monly been used not only to justify 
and to glorify wars of the past but, 
oftentimes, to lay the foundation for 
and to provide future wars. 

This situation should be resolutely 
corrected after this war. As a key- 
stone for the peace treaty, I propose 
that education be made an instru- 
ment for preventing, rather than one 
for causing, wars. 

Accordingly, the first and most 
important point of the peace treaty 
should read something like the fol- 
lowing: 

“We, the high contracting nations, 
do pledge our sacred honor that edu- 
cation henceforth in all of its aspects 
and at all levels, whether concerned 
with children, youths or adults, will 
at all times be conducted in a man- 
ner: 

“1. To promote understanding and 
good will rather than misunder- 
standing and hatred among the peo- 
ples and nations of the world. 

“2. To make all our citizens un- 
derstand that warfare is not a 
glorious and noble undertaking but 
a barbarous, costly, indecisive and 
obsolete method of settling interna- 
tional disputes and problems. 

“3. To make known and to pop- 
ularize the methods that are avail- 
able to settle international questions. 

“We, furthermore, pledge our 
sacred honor that we will vigorously 
and fully support the work of the 
World Board of Education in its 
work in our country and in all other 
countries.” 

The World Board of Education 
should be provided for in the peace 
treaty as an independent agency for 
implementing the clauses of the 
peace treaty affecting education. The 
board should be composed of one 
representative from each nation, re- 
gardless of size (Denmark might 
well furnish as able a representative 
as the United States). Members 
should serve for ten years, one fifth 
of the membership to be replaced 
every two years. 

The duties of the World Board of 
Education should be: 

1. To prepare textbooks and other 
teaching materials in all languages 
to implement the educational clauses 
of the treaty. (These textbooks 
should point out that prosperity and 
a high standard of living for all peo- 
ples lie along the road of science, 


knowledge, training and_interna- 
tional cooperation rather than in the 
swamps of warfare which destroy 
man’s chances for economic well 
being. They should contain material 
based on anthropology and other 
scientific fields that reveal the fraud- 
ulent nature of the doctrine that any 
people or race is inherently superior 
to other peoples or races.) 

2. To examine the textbooks and 
other teaching materials of all na- 
tions and to make annual reports as 
to which nations are most and least 
effectively observing the educational 
clauses of the treaty. 

3. To conduct examinations from 
time to time of the children and citi- 
zens of all nations to discover their 
attitudes toward other nations and 
to report upon the’ findings of these 
examinations. (Here would be an 
opportunity to apply objective testing 
methods and opinion poll technics to 
something that is really important.) 

4. To organize great international 
educational conventions whereby 
educators and leading laymen may 
regularly appraise progress made in 
making education an effective instru- 
ment in carrying out the educational 
clauses of the treaty. 

5. To conduct research, issue re- 
ports and to carry on any other ac- 
tivities designed to promote the ends 
for which the board exists. 


All Nations Would Contribute 


The work of the World Board of 
Education should be financed through 
an endowment established at the 
time of its creation, contributed to 
by all nations proportionately on the 
basis of population and wealth. Gifts 
and grants from philanthropic in- 
dividuals and foundations should be 
accepted. 

The same arrangements for the 
enforcement of the educational pro- 
visions of the treaty and for the 
support of the World Board of Edu- 
cation should be used as for the 
enforcement of provisions set up for 
other sections of the treaty. 

The support of such a proposal 
would involve no diminution of the 
energy and vigor with which victory 
will be pursued. In fact, the proposal 
may properly be looked upon as one 
specific implementation of the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter. As such it 
would add to, rather than subtract 
from, the morale of the nations now 
at war with the totalitarian regimes. 
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ITHOUT abandoning their 

essential services, the rdle of 
the schools is to help win this 
war. It is the sacred obligation 
of every individual, group, or insti- 
tution in America to exercise initia- 
tive in searching out the function 
that each should perform in this 
great emergency. The strength of 
our democracy depends upon the 
willingness, intelligence and devo- 
tion with which this is done. 

It is fortunate that this challenge 
confronts us now rather than that 
it should have done so at some for- 
mer time. Those who serve in the 
schools are better trained; the pro- 
gram and procedures of the schools 
are more flexible; the experiences of 
the last decade have brought the 
schools into more intimate contact 
with social problems, and the schools 
as a social machine are more nearly 
geared into the tempo of modern 
times. 

These statements are not true 
everywhere and do not apply to 
every local school system. There are 
many educational deficiencies that 
must be remedied even in the course 
of this war. But the schools of 
America can assume vast and un- 
usual responsibilities in addition to 
their regular programs without aban- 
doning or even seriously neglecting 
essential normal services. 


Schools Must Have Financial Aid 


There is one qualification of this 
assumption: There must be provided 
continuously through the emergency 
adequate financial support to enable 
the school services to be maintained 
at a high level of efficiency. 

As an illustration of the fact that 
the schools can and will assume tre- 
mendous additional responsibilities 
when sufficient financial support is 
provided is the record that has been 
made in the national defense train- 
ing program. During the first World 
War, the schools of America trained 
61,000 workers for industry. In the 
year and a half before America en- 
tered this war, the schools trained 
1,776,000 workers for industry. 
School buildings in more than 500 
cities are open all day and all night, 
as never before. This is only the 
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beginning. It is entirely possible that 
the schools may train and retrain 
between five and ten million workers 
before this war is over. 

Many other services are being ren- 
dered by the schools without addi- 
tional help. Programs of protection 
for children and property in case of 
air raids have been formulated; thou- 
sands of teachers have taken first- 
aid and civilian defense courses and, 
in turn, are teaching hundreds of 
thousands of civilian defense work- 
ers throughout the whole country. 
The schools cooperated with the gov- 
ernment in the registration activities 
connected with the application of the 
Selective Service Act. Defense stamps 
and bonds are being sold in and 
through the schools. 

These are but a few of the many 
illustrations that might be given of 
the important responsibilities that the 
schools have already assumed on the 
home front in the conduct of the 
war. Many others will be added 
from time to time, and that will be 
as it should be. There is no doubt 
that the schools will seek and find 
the functions they should perform 
to help win. However, a word of 
caution should be introduced here. 
The schools should not be asked or 
allowed to assume functions just be- 
cause they are organized and because 
they can do jobs efficiently. These 
questions should be asked constantly: 
(1) “Is this function one that the 
schools are peculiarly equipped to 
perform?” (2) “Can the schools per- 
form this particular function with- 
out handicapping them in the per- 
formance of some more important 
tasks?” 

It must not be assumed that our 
vast, far-flung educational system is 
already geared into meeting the pres- 
ent emergency or that the meeting of 
this emergency can be done without 
enormous effort and ingenuity on 
the part of school people. Our coun- 
try was very different before 1939 
from what it is likely to be. 

We have changed from a peace 
to a war psychology; gradually, 
though somewhat reluctantly, we 





have admitted that America cannot 
live apart from the struggles of the 
rest of the world; we have changed 
largely from an isolationist, national- 
istic attitude to an interdependent, 
internationalistic point of view. 

The implications for the schools 
of these two great changes are rap- 
idly affecting the thinking and feel- 
ing of school people and, in turn, 
are shaping the school program. 
Schools dare not go on as in the 
past or society will set up new insti- 
tutions to meet the demands of the 
new day. 

More important than either of 
these changes, and largely respon- 
sible for both, is another change that 
is gradually taking place in America. 
This change began several years ago 
in many other parts of the world. 
But we, along with some of our 
neighbors, resisted it and refused to 
recognize its coming. 


Airplane Brought a New Era 


For ages men lived and worked 
and fought on sea and land. In the 
first World War they began to fight 
under the sea and above the land 
and sea. After that war the peoples 
of various countries established high- 
ways in the skies and a new era 
began in the life of mankind. 

Some men in various parts of the 
earth realized, or at least partially 
foresaw, the cataclysmic effects of 
the coming of the airplane. They 
began to plan for the use of that 
new instrument in the next war. We 
and some of our present allies re- 
fused, or at least failed, to compre- 
hend fully the part that the airplane 
was to play in the next war. We 
neglected either to plan adequately 
for its use offensively or to combat 
its use defensively. 

Even though our country is now 
building airplanes in swarms and 
rapidly becoming the greatest air 
power in the world, we who teach 
have not fully realized the signifi- 
cance of the new day for the schools. 
Are we of this generation, the last 
generation of the earth-bound, able 
to teach this new generation, the 








first generation with wings? Have 
the schools of America yet become 
fully airplane conscious? Have we 
comprehended what this world will 
be like within a few years, after the 
war is over, 
thousands of planes and millions of 
pilots are available for use in a world 
that has become air-minded? Will 
the schools be able to adjust them- 
selves so as to help prepare people 
for that day? 

If the answer is to be 
I believe it will be, there are at least 
three steps that must be taken to 
meet the new problems involved: 


Adaptability Is Greatest Need 


1. Established 
studied carefully and adapted to a 
rapidly changing situation such as 
now confronts us. The school pro- 
gram, the school plant and the school 
organization must be adapted so as 

provide greater flexibility and 
accommodate new types of equip- 
ment and different kinds of instruc- 
tional processes. 

2. Vast changes must be intro- 
duced into the curriculum to help 
change attitudes built around an 
earth-bound civilization into _atti- 
tudes that also include life in the air. 

3. Teacher education, at both the 
preservice and in-service levels, must 
equip teachers to deal with a cur- 
riculum somewhat less dependent on 
textbooks and involving more of 
processes, technics and skills. Just as 
the military experts are now turning 
to a vastly expanded use of sound 
pictures in the training of personnel, 
this powerful device will supplant 
or at least supplement to a high 


“yes,” and 


procedures must be 


degree many of the old classroom 
procedures. Teachers must be pre- 
pared to use this device, not occa- 


sionally, but in every subject or phase 
of te: iching where its use can make 
a saving in time and increase effec- 
tiveness of teaching. 

In addition to dramatic 
changes in the educational program 
that the way or that 
will comg, there are other more in- 
tangible fronts on which the schools 
can enormous _ influence. 
There are at least three closely re- 
lated areas in which the schools are 
already making effective contribu- 
tions but in which our programs of 
action must be stepped up immeasur- 
ably. (1) building and 
sustaining the morale of the people; 


these 


are now on 


exercise 


These are: 
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when the hundreds of 








(2) teaching the ways of democracy 
and freedom and developing abiding 
loyalties to the American democracy; 
(3) teaching the issues, aims and 
progress of the war and the peace 
to follow. 

When the history of this 
drama or tragedy is written, the rdle 
of the this emergency 
will probably be judged more on 
what was done in respect to these 
three functions than on all the others 
combined. 

Any agency of society that reaches 
half of the people daily must accept 
a great responsibility in building na- 
tional morale. In fact, the morale 
of the schools themselves is a large 
part of the morale of our whole peo- 
ple. Some of the functions that can 
be performed with increasing effec- 
tiveness by the schools in helping to 
build and maintain the confidence 
and courage of our people are: 


great 


schools in 


1. To increase emphasis on health 
and physical fitness. 

2. To help people develop self- 
confidence and self-respect in the 
face of danger and uncertainty. 

3. To offer opportunities for gen 
uine participation in significant en- 
deavor and help individuals feel that 
they are playing worth-while parts 
in this greatest scene of human his- 
tory. 

4. To help people obtain facts and 
face up to those facts and to dis- 
courage tampering with the truth. 

5. To develop a faith in and an 
appreci ition of the gree it spirituz il, 
moral and ethical values inherent in 
our culture. 

6. To help people laugh and relax. 

7. To build the confidence of the 
people in their associates, in their 
leaders and in those who serve in 
government. 

8. To develop loyalties to those 
concepts that are basic to the Amer- 
ican way; to our origins, our history, 
our achievements, our Constitution, 
our Bill of Rights. 

9. To make use of ritual, pagean- 
try and music in meaningful, digni- 
fied and beautiful demonstrations of 
loyalty. 

Whatever else m: 1y be said on this 
subject of morale, our people will 
have-an abiding will to win this war 
to the extent to which they under- 
stand and appreciate and cherish the 
democratic way of life. We in the 
schools are handicapped in teaching 
democracy because we, too, as is true 





of the people generally, have a long 
way to go in this matter of knowing 
and living democracy. But we have 
made enormous progress in recent 
years. We are slowly but surely 
learning how to conduct the affairs 
of classrooms, schools and_ school 
systems so as to give systematic and 
satisfying practice in the democratic 
way of living. 

The schools cannot be too satis- 
fied or feel too complacent about the 
job that has been done or is now 
being done on this subject of teach- 
ing and practicing democracy. But 
they are aroused to the task ahead 
and there are encouraging signs that 
we can confidently anticipate a more 
dynamic teaching of the democratic 
way than has yet been true generally. 
This teaching must go forward at all 
levels from the kindergarten through 
college. 


Schools’ Responsibility Is Clear 


What shall be the rédle of the 
schools in respect to the war itself? 
The answer to this question will 
evolve through the weeks, months 
and possibly years ahead, but certain 
responsibilities of the schools now 
seem fairly clear. 

1. Geared to various age and com- 
prehension levels, every American 
taught that we 
gaged in a struggle to the death 
with adversaries that have set out 
to kill democracy and freedom as 
we conceive them. We must come 
to realize that our enemies are des- 
perate, strong, ruthless and deter- 
mined to win and that we must 
learn how to cope with such enemies. 

2. Without turning over the 
whole school day to a discussion of 
the progress of the war, the schools 
must help youths and adults to 
understand many technical subjects 
so that they can follow and interpret 
developments in the war with under- 
standing and appreciation. 

3. Even school children should be 
taught to be patient and calm in the 
face of adversity and not to become 
unduly optimistic with good news. 
This is no time for unreasoning 
despair or excessive excitement. All 
should be taught the hard lessons of 
endurance necessary for what may 
be a long struggle. 

4. The schools should make clear 
the issues and aims in this war—our 
own, those of our allies and those 


should be are en- 


of our enemies. 
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Youth and National Needs 


N.Y.A. and C.C.C. Upheld 


N ITS most recent pronounce- 

ment* the Educational Policies 
Commission recommends the aban- 
donment of the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. 
as federal agencies independent of 
the regularly constituted public school 
system of this country. Instead, it 
would have the federal government 
“undertake to meet these needs by 
working through the state and local 
educational systems, strengthening 
these established agencies, supplying 
leadership and financial aid but not 
exercising control over the process of 
education.” 

There is no criticism of the quality 
of the work done by the C.C.C. and 
N.Y.A. The objection seems to be 
based on prercgatives and on fear 
for the future. No mention is made 
either of the probable result if the 
federal government had adopted the 
procedure recommended by the com- 
mission when the country was con- 
fronted by the emergency in 1933. 
Nor is any evidence produced to 
show that the public school system 
is Now in a position to cope with the 
educative problem as well or better 
than this has been met by the agen- 
cies responsible for it to date. 


The Record of Education 


It seems, therefore, that society is 
asked to “buy a cat in the bag” on 
the assumption that other members 
of the feline family, whose rearing 
had been turned over to the public 
school system in the past, received 
adequate care. Let us look at the 
record. 

Case 1: From the beginning of 
public education in this country un- 
til a generation ago the elementary 
school was busy drilling children in 
acquiring the skills of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic and learning facts 
in geography, history, English and 
physiology that teachers thought each 
pupil should know. It was not until 
private schools were organized by 
disgruntled parents after about 1915 
that children were recognized as in- 
dividuals with unique personalities 
that develop through — expression 


*Educational Policies Commission: The Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, The National Adminis- 
tration and The Public Schools. N. E. A. and 
A. A. S. A., Washington, D. C., October 1941. 
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rather than repression. The public 
schools had no part in this rebellion 
against child frustration in the be- 
ginning and, even yet, the average 
public elementary school is not fully 
aware of the radical change in child 
psychology that has taken place. 

Case 2: The history of secondary 
education in this country is the story 
of public demand vying with the 
vested interests of the academician. 
The Latin grammar school gave way 
for a time to the people’s academy, 
only to find that in order to become 
“respectable” the academy had to 
adopt much of the formal program 
of its predecessor. The public high 
school of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century responded to the de- 
mands of the public and incorporated 
a host of short “practical” courses, 
only to have the Committee of Ten 
assume the job of injecting “respect- 
ability” into secondary education in 
1893. The Committee of Ten, it will 
be remembered, was a commission of 
the N.E.A. like its recent sibling, the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

For many years now the business 
man and the industrialist have been 
clamoring for a more practical edu- 
cation for youth. These representa- 
tives of society often do not know 
what they want or how to get what 
they think they want—they are, after 
all, laymen—but they are certain 
that the youths they are asked to 
absorb into their establishments pos- 
sess neither the skills nor the atti- 
tudes that are most needed. Although 
secondary schools have a wider of- 
fering than formerly, provide better 
school facilities and for a longer time 
than a generation ago, most of the 
teen age boys and girls in school to- 
day receive a kind of education that 
is book centered, time spending and 
ground covering as opposed to ex- 
perience centered, ability acquiring 
and “to-grips-coming.” 

Case 3: We still do not know how 
to prepare the kind of teachers 
needed; in fact, we cannot agree on 


the needs. Neither the normal school 
at one extreme nor the liberal arts 
college at the other is looking at 
teacher needs in the light in which 
our best schools are attempting to 
look at pupil needs. 

Society is “turning out” four times 
as many graduates with teachers’ 
certificates each year as there are 
vacancies to be filled. If the best of 
these graduates received the desired 
“plums” there might be some excuse 
for such educational waste, but the 
best are just as likely to be left by 
the wayside as are their less able 
classmates. 


Too Many Teachers’ Colleges 


Three or four times as many state 
teachers’ colleges as are needed, few 
of which are equal to the job of 
selecting and preparing competent 
teachers, hardly justify the conclusion 
that a state controlled public school 
system is “adaptable.” 

Case 4: For many years the 
teacher group has been striving to 
gain the respectability of a profes- 
sion. The American way was em- 
ployed. Through pressure groups 
legislation was enacted over an ex- 
tended period giving the teacher a 
standard of education measured by 
time spent; a salary schedule with a 
fixed minimum and automatic incre- 
ments, and the security of permanent 
tenure followed a brief probationary 
period. To be sure, these advantages 
are not yet enjoyed by all, but the 
pattern is set and the goal is rapidly 
brought into the reach of most. 

The welfare of society, of public 
education and of children was the 
enticing bait dangled before the leg- 
islators. Were the new conditions of 
a changing society taken into con- 
sideration at all? Did those who 
were the active protagonists give 
even a moment’s thought to the fact 
that public education might some 
day need a new kind of teacher for 
a new kind of school in order to 
prepare adults for a new society? 
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Just as the gold standard, the 
“third term” taboo, the unrestricted 
control of capital over labor and a 
host of time-honored customs and 
standards have been dethroned in the 
last decade, so the teaching profes- 
sion may some day be confronted 
with the need for a measure of pro- 
fessional respectability expressed in 
terms of adaptability to existing 
needs, that is, if the profession hopes 
to have schools wield the influence 
which their pens have been recording 
as public education’s responsibility. 

Case 5: This, the final case, has 
direct bearing on the C.C.C.-N.Y.A. 
issue. One of an organized pro- 
fession’s first steps after developing 
selfhood is to prescribe restricting 
regulation to protect it from the un- 
initiated. The state teacher’s certifi- 
cate was designed for this purpose. 

How far would a C.C.C. and 
N.Y.A. program have progressed un- 
der the leadership of those holding 
the accepted license to serve society 
through its system of public educa- 
tion? How much success would its 
leaders have had if they had been 
required to select their superiors, di- 
rectors, teachers and other workers 
from the list of those who had col- 
lected the required number of college 
credits in the “right” kind of 
courses? 


Vested Interests Protected 


Looking at the record does not 
give one the confidence in the recom- 
mendation of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission that one expects 
when asked to underwrite a pro- 
jected plan. Instead, the cases cited 
add up to the conclusion that con- 
stituted public education is more 
concerned with the protection of 
vested interests, the promulgation of 
time-honored practices, respect for 
the profession and other static, as 
opposed to dynamic, patterns of be- 
havior than it is with the readjust- 
ment of its way of life to deal with 
society’s looming national emergen- 
cies in a positive way. 

This, then, is the negative side of 
the problem, the part omitted in the 
Educational Policies Commission’s 


recommendation. Perhaps the posi- 
tive side is so strong as to outweigh 
the negative aspects. Let us look at 
this record. 

Centralization of authority has al- 
ways been looked upon askance in 
this country, even with fear and 
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dread. Centralization has been re- 
garded as the antithesis of the demo- 
cratic way. For examples we look to 
the autocracies of Europe; even 
France, nominally a democracy, is 
cited as suffering from a centralized 
bureaucratic form of government. 
These fears may be justified when 
we look into the past, but if it is a 
“new order” that is inevitable, the 
blueprint of which cannot now be 
delineated—and this has been de- 
clared even by those educators who 
comprise the Educational Policies 
Commission—then we must avoid 
undue use of the past as our pattern 
for the future. 

Even if we look into the past for 
the answer, we can hardly say that 
the educator’s purity is of the lily- 
white variety. Who is responsible for 
the kind of efficiency in the organ- 
ization of our school system that 
makes a fetish out of administration, 
that views the professional school ad- 
ministrator as a kind of individual 
apart from the lowly teacher, an in- 
dividual who is fashioned from the 
raw material of a teacher by taking a 
certain number of graduate courses 
with a particular label? Who has 
been sponsoring the county unit 
type of school organization as op- 
posed to the district, school consoli- 
dation and the transportation of 
pupils for many miles to a large cen- 
tral school? Who has been teaching 
us that a strong centralized state 
school system with responsible of- 
ficers for the protection of minimum 
essentials, the equalization of school 
funds, the determination of teacher 
training standards are essential for 
the preservation of American de- 
mocracy ? 

I am not saying that the fear of 
federal control of some phase of pub- 
lic education is not real. It is real, 
but if the kind of centralization, con- 
solidation and pyramiding of super- 
visory and administrative officers that 
we have witnessed as the outgrowth 
of the concept of efficiency promoted 
by our professors of education of the 
last two or three decades was sound 
educational policy in the automobile 
era, when democracy was not clearly 
threatened from without, why is it 
so destructive in an airplane era, with 
fascism knocking at our doors, to 
permit a federal government to pro- 
vide education for a group of our 
youths for which we schoolmen have 
failed to make adequate provision? 








It is recommended that the federal 
government provide the money, the 
leadership and some experimentation 
but that the execution of the program 
be left to the existing school system. 

Has it not been an accepted eco- 
nomic principle that control neces- 
sarily accompanies support? Keeping 
boys and girls in school is not an 
adequate means to safeguard demo- 
cratic principles or to protect a coun- 
try against a national emergency. 
Having them enrolled in particular 
courses is little, if any, better. Has 
the professional educator in practice, 
not from the security of his “educa- 
tion” classroom, given us a better 
measure that the federal government 
can use in determining how well the 
hireling takes care of the talents en- 
trusted to his care? 

As for leadership or experimenta- 
tion, the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. program 
involved the charting of entirely new 
blueprints. No human being or com- 
mission was sufficiently “super” in 
1933 to foresee the necessary steps or 
to predict the form the program 
might take; someone had to make a 
beginning with the ultimate goal 
hazy, the procedure uncertain, but 
each immediate step positive. Some- 
thing came out of it that could result 
only when the leadership has the in- 
telligence, the honesty, the flexibility, 
the forthrightness to do what needs 
to be done at each stage. 


Impartial Leadership Needed 


It could not have been done with 
a leadership detached from the actual 
job of doing it, a leadership acting 
in an advisory capacity. The fact 
that legislation concerning details fol- 
lowed the execution of the details 
was its strength and not its weakness. 
It could not have happened if the 
academic method were used—plan 
on paper, write it into law, provide 
the financial support, execute it. 

Is public education ready to assume 
the responsibility for a job as differ- 
ent from that of the public school 
as is the resident N.Y.A. center or 
the C.C.C. camp now that a new fed- 
eral agency has developed something 
unique in American education? 
When I look at the history of edu- 
cation and see how a good new idea 
again and again was formalized 
when it was embraced by the con- 
ventional school of the time, I am 
forced to the conclusion that “the 
time is not yet ripe.” 
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Demotions Not S 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HE recent course of litigation 
concerning teachers’ tenure acts 
indicates the importance of the cur- 
rently developing precedents regard- 
ing demotions of permanent teachers. 
Many are the devices by which 
local boards of education and school 
administrators, who are not in sym- 
pathy with the principle of the tenure 
acts, have sought to evade their pro- 
visions. In recent years the legisla- 
tures and the courts have chinked up 
the loopholes with commendable con- 
sistency. 

Thus, the policy of investing the 
public school teaching profession 
with the reasonable security that it 
merits as a great public service has 
found increasing favor and continues 
to spread from state to state. There is 
much ground for prediction of fur- 
ther gains in the protection of the 
tenure of teachers from the petty 
hazards of pipsqueak personal poli- 
tics and of further elevation of the 
dignity and decency of the relation- 
ships that exist among boards, ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 


Loopholes in the Law 


Nevertheless, a great deal yet re- 
mains to be done in forging the body 
of law by which the beneficent public 
policy will be supported and imple- 
mented. It sometimes seems that, in 
the fashion of a leaky dike, as soon 
as one avenue of evasion is plugged 
another appears. 

The principle of the tenure statute 
can be effectively defeated by the sub- 
terfuge of arbitrarily assigning a per- 
manent teacher to unaccustomed, un- 
congenial and inappropriate work, at 
a reduced salary and under humiliat- 
ing circumstances if such a practice 
is countenanced by the courts. 

For this reason a current California 
decision is significant. Involved is 
an elementary school district in sub- 
urban Los Angeles County, which 
has fewer than 850 pupils and, hence, 
is not mandatorily under the Cali- 
fornia tenure act since the amend- 
ment of 1931 made it optional for 
such districts. Two of the 18 regular 
teachers had permanent status, how- 
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ever, having acquired it prior to 1931. 
Under the salary schedule in effect 
locally, these teachers, together with 
one other who was not on permanent 
status, were paid salaries of $1570 an- 
nually from 1933 to 1937 and $1600 
for the year 1937-38. Meantime, a 
new superintendent had been em- 
ployed in 1937 and, upon his recom- 
mendation, the two permanent 
teachers, serving in the eighth and 
fifth grades respectively, were noti- 
fied that for 1938-39 their salaries 
would be $1325, only $5 above the 
statutory state-wide minimum and 
lower than the salary of any other 
regular teacher in the system. 

In addition to the lower salary, 
the one teaching in the eighth 
grade was assigned to the third 
grade, and the fifth grade teacher 
was assigned to clerical work in the 
superintendent’s office, remedial read- 
ing classes and “home teaching,” 
which necessitated visiting the homes 
of pupils of all grades; furthermore, 
no provision was made for her trans- 
portation on that duty. 

The teachers performed these as- 
signments during the year 1938-39 
but protested the salary reductions as 
unreasonable and discriminatory and, 
having demanded salaries of at least 
$1600 and been refused, asked the 
trial court to enforce their demands 
by mandamus. 

Contending that each teacher’s 
salary is an individual matter, not 
subject to comparison with salaries 
of other teachers or with salaries of 
former years, the board of education 
successfully defended itself in the 
trial court and in the court of appeal, 
only to lose its case in the supreme 
court of California, where the trial 
court was instructed to order the 
board to pay the plaintiff teachers 
salaries of not less than $1600 for 
the year 1938-39 and to reimburse the 
one assigned to “home teaching” 
for her traveling expenses.* 

A permanent teacher has no vested 
right to a particular salary and the 


*Kacsur v. Board of Trustees of South 
Whittier Elementary School District et al., 
(Cal.), 116 P. (2d) 593 (1941), reversing 
(Cal. App.), 109 P. (2d) 731 (1941). 
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salary may be changed by adminis- 
trative authority, but this power is 
limited by the qualification that the 
fixing of salaries of permanent 
teachers must not be discriminatory, 
arbitrary or unreasonable. It neces- 
sarily follows that there must be com- 
parison with the salaries of other 
teachers or salaries of other years, 


said the high tribunal. 
Findings of the Court 


Continuing from that point, the 
court found that the facts were sufh- 
cient to force a prima facie conclu- 
sion that the reductions were arbi- 
trary and discriminatory. It then ex- 
amined the record for evidence of 
good reason for the reductions. Al- 
though no charges of inefficiency had 
ever been made against the two 
teachers and although a substantial 
demotion amounts in substance to a 
dismissal and can, therefore, be made 
only upon written charges and proof 
thereof, the supreme court generous- 
ly decided that the introduction of 
alleged evidence of inefficiency in 
this case was properly permissible, 
because “we are not prepared to say 
that in no case may a school board 
offer evidence of incompetency or in- 
efficiency as justification for a reduc- 
tion in salary or a discrepancy in 
salary between two teachers of the 
same years of experience and serv- 
ice.” 

Accordingly, it reviewed the evi- 
dence, finding it of little conse- 
quence. The superintendent, upon 
whose sole recommeridation the 
board had acted, had testified: “I am 
not endeavoring to prove that they 
are inefficient teachers,” and “Now, 
I didn’t have any particular quarrel 
with these teachers and I am not try- 
ing to set out here that they are in- 
different in any way; the only thing 
is that they didn’t seem to embrace 
wholeheartedly the philosophy of 
teaching which I was trying to get 
over to them at that time.” 

When asked to explain what he 
meant, it appeared that he had 


gulped, adjusted his Adam’s apple 
and read from a pamphlet on the 
county course of study. Pressed for 
“That course 


specifics, he had said: 
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of study, as I said before, involves the 
teaching philosophy as a whole and 
I can’t point out any particular point 
or matter that she didn’t follow.” 
After plowing through many pages 


of testimony of this tenor, the court 
was able to deduce that what the 
superintendent apparently meant was 
that he “desired that the teaching 
be conducted on a more informal 





Salaries and the Cost of Living 


HE board of education of Ford- 

son, Mich., was the first govern- 
mental body in that state to attempt 
a solution of the salary question on 
an automatic rather than on an arbi- 
trary basis. After careful considera; 
tion the salary schedule beginning 
June 30, 1941, was amended to in- 
clude a cost of living basis patterned 
after the St. Paul plan. 

The inauguration of a successful 
program of wage adjustment re- 
quires, above all, a spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding be- 
tween school employes and mem- 
bers of the board of education. It 
was in such an atmosphere of good 
will and friendliness that a commit- 
tee consisting of teachers, nonteach- 
ing employes and officials of the 
board of education proceeded to St. 
Paul to obtain firsthand information 
on the success of the system there. 

Final decision to incorporate the 
cost of living plan into the Fordson 
salary schedule was made only after 
it had been carefully deliberated and 
finally approved by the membership 
of both the teaching and nonteach- 
ing organizations. The board of 
education had made it easy to attain 
the objective of an automatic salary 
adjustment when, back in 1932, it 
had set up a uniform salary plan 
covering all teaching and nonteach- 
ing employes in the school system; 
this plan sought to eliminate politics 
and all other considerations and give 
recognition classification, 
training and years of service. 

The schedule established maxi- 
mum salaries of $2500 for classroom 
teachers holding an A.B. degree and 
maximum salaries of $2600 for those 
holding a master’s degree. Attain- 
ment of these maximums is by pro- 
gressive increments of from $100 to 
$200 yearly. Three factors are im- 
portant in setting up this plan: (1) 
the salary base, which determines 


only to 
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the employe standard of living; (2) 
the years that will be accepted as 
normal, or 100 per cent, to establish 
the cost of living index, and (3) the 
statistics that will be used to decide 
the adjustment. 

In amending this salary policy to 
include a cost of living plan, the 
board of education determined that 
the maximum salary of the teacher 
holding an A.B. degree would be the 
maximum upon which the adjust- 
ment would be based. The average 
of the years 1935 to 1939, inclusive, 
was accepted as normal, or 100 per 
cent. The bureau of labor statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
will be the cost of living index au- 
thority. Other provisos are that the 
December cost of living index is to 
be used to determine salary adjust- 
ments for the following year and 
that no changes are to be made un- 
less the index exceeds 2 per cent 
above normal. It is of paramount 
importance to the success of the 
whole plan that officials and em- 
ployes be in agreement on_ these 
three factors before final acceptance 
of the plan. 

Annual adjustment of salaries on 
the cost of living plan assures em- 
ployes of prompter action than if 
they had to depend on pressure or 
even good will to obtain such ad- 
justment. The history of the last 
period comparable to the present 
(1914-1925) shows that there was an 
increase in the cost of living of 65 
per cent. In the same period, salary 
adjustments, which are always four 
or five years late, increased only 
about 25 per cent. 

With this precedent as a guide, 
it seems logical to predict that Ford- 
son salaries are more likely to be in 
harmony with the rapid increase in 
living costs than are salaries that 
must depend on arbitrary fixation 
when the budget is considered. 


basis by the use of the ‘activity’ or 
‘unit’ plan.” 

Disclaiming any technical knowl- 
edge of teaching plans or philoso- 
phies and referring only to the fuzzy 
character of the testimony, Justice 
Curtis concluded: “If such generali- 
ties were permitted to be used as 
justification for salary changes, then 
the actions of the administrative 
boards would not be discretionary 
but wholly arbitrary.” 

Sensing the broader milieu out of 
which such cases arise, the justice 
continued: “That there have been 
numerous and diverse attempts to 
circumvent the tenure law is evi- 
denced by the number of times both 
this court and the district courts of 
appeal have been called upon to ex- 
amine and prohibit such schemes of 
evasion. If a reduction in salary were 
made for the purpose of getting rid 
of a teacher who had acquired per- 
manent status, such action would 
unquestionably be arbitrary and sub- 
ject to correction by a court.” 

Preferring not to base its decision 
on this principle, however, the court 
said (quoting from an earlier deci- 
sion by Justice Barnard of the court 
of appeal): “‘It may be possible to 
suppose a case where the nature of 
the reduction would be such as to dis- 
close in itself that it was unreason- 
able and arbitrary.’ The present case 
is a good example of the type.” 

Tenure laws do not transfer ad- 
ministrative discretion from boards 
of education to the courts. They 
merely create a new situation in 
which proper application must con- 
tinue to be made of an old and well- 
tested principle of justice, namely, 
that boards of education are always 
answerable in court for administra- 
tive actions that are duly alleged to 
be unreasonable. It is the duty of the 
courts to examine such cases and to 
make appropriate orders when they 
find that the evidence supports the 
charge of unreasonableness. 

There will always be a fine line 
between transfers of teachers and 
changes in individual salaries for 
good administrative reasons, on the 
one hand, and transfers for the pur- 
pose of circumventing the tenure 
law, on the other hand. The courts 
must enforce the public policy of the 
state as formulated in the tenure law 
and at the same time refrain from 
infringing upon the sphere of rea- 
sonable administrative discretion. 
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Photograph by Davis Camera Club 
A nutrition pupil at Davis High School explains fundamental principles 
of nutrition to an adult Americanization class at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Nutrition in Defense 


OME economics education is a 

vital aid to defense in its cam- 
paign against malnutrition and the 
waste of the national income that is 
caused by unwise food buying. The 
combined interests and efforts of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers 
are needed to strengthen the defense 
of national nutrition policies. 

To improve the nation’s health is 
the responsibility of education. This 
point was stressed by the National 
Nutrition Conference in May 1941. 
The conference showed that three 
fourths of American diets are inade- 
quate. Although we are considered 
the best fed nation in the world, 
holding the greatest food resources 
and having a knowledge of nutrition 
as advanced as that of any nation, 
our nutrition is not in proportion to 
the potentialities of our resources. 

Higher food prices appear in- 
evitable. Food stores are ample for 
our own needs, but we are obliged 
to send food abroad now. When war 
ends, supplies will have to continue 
to be sent to the impoverished allies. 
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Our nation’s schools must accept 
the responsibility placed upon them. 
Every American has to learn to eat 
properly, to recognize foods that 
meet nutritional needs on a low-in- 
come budget and to learn wise buy- 
ing habits. 

Because of this task that faces 
every home economist, indeed every 
educator, it is significant to note 
briefly how the classes in nutrition 
at the A. B. Davis High School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., are meeting 
the needs of the community. 

When notice was received that 
Governor Lehman had declared a 
state-wide nutrition fortnight, from 
November 20 to December 3, pupils 
in the nutrition classes took this as 
their project: “To make every pupil 
and faculty member nutrition con- 
scious.” There are approximately 
1600 pupils and 65 faculty members 
in Davis High School, so this was 
quite an undertaking. 

A class member, listing sugges- 
tions for the program, found that 
there were 12 good ideas. The sug- 
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Home Economics Instructor 
A. B. Davis High School 
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gestion that had the highest rating 
was an assembly program. This plan 
was not feasible, however, because 
the assembly schedule had _ been 
planned earlier in the semester. The 
idea that ranked second was to plan 
a good nutrition program that would 
appeal to and be used by the entire 
school membership. From this group 
thinking a bookmark was evolved. 
Work plans were under way that 
included participation by art depart- 
ment pupils. Designs were sub- 
mitted from which one was finally 
chosen. Next, a committee was sent 
to Edison Vocational and Technical 
High School to solicit the coopera- 
tion of the pupils in the printing 
shop. The nutrition committee had 
the die made by a commercial photo 
engraver. In two days the book- 
marks were printed and ready for 
the hand coloring in red and blue, 
which was done by the class groups. 

These bookmarks were distributed 
to all the pupils during a homeroom 
period. Statements, notes and let- 
ters of commendation began to pour 
in. Requests for copies came from 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and from the New York 
State Department of Health for its 
permanent exhibit in Albany. One 
place in which the bookmarks 
served best was in the American- 
ization classes that are part of the 
adult education program in Mount 
Vernon. 

The designs not used for the book- 
marks were made into large posters 
and every stairway and hall in the 
high school had an attractive array, 
proclaiming the advantages and _ne- 
cessity of good nutrition to all. 
Cards of commendation, signed by 
the principal, Hugh H. Stewart, 
were sent to those who cooperated in 
the project. 

Suggestions that could not include 
the whole school were carried out 
in the nutrition classes. Since poor 
school marks, poor behavior and 
poor nutrition go hand in hand, a 
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project was developed for the study 
of proper food for high school pupils. 

Nutrition for defense must mean 
good nutrition for all time, for those 
at home as well as for those in serv- 
ice. This developed into the project: 
“Need for Developing and Improv- 
ing the Health of the Family.” Rec- 
ords of menus and market orders in 
the home were kept for a full week. 
The conclusion drawn from this 
study was that habits, appetite and 
pocketbooks determine choice. Group 
thinking again brought out the idea 
that the knowledge gained might 
well be shared with the families and 
others in the community. To have 
intelligent appreciation and backing 
from the homes is a guarantee of 
permanently improving nutrition. 

By reading market orders pupils 
learned to recognize deficiencies. 
They determined needs on the basis 
of findings concerning actual food 
practices. Their job was to do some- 
thing about it and they decided that 
this project must include the 
mothers, who forthwith were invited 
to come to classes. 

As a result of this program, the 
mothers have been helped to recog- 
nize evidences of poor nutrition and 
to make necessary dietary changes. 
They have approved of low cost 
meals and have learned the impor- 
tance of preparing palatable food 
and preserving its nutritive value. 
Pupils have encouraged the prep- 
aration of foods in the home rather 
than buying prepared food and, thus, 
have stretched the food dollar. 

Trips have been made to vegetable 
and meat markets following which 
the preparation and nutritive value 
of new vegetables were discussed. 
Less expensive cuts of meat, good 
“buys” of the day, when it is eco- 
nomical to buy canned, frosted or 
fresh foods were all pointed out. 

Through the class discussions the 
pupils have been encouraged to buy 
better foods that carry essential nutri- 
ents rather than those that are most 
quickly and easily prepared. They 
have learned to adjust menus to 
meet food requirements with less 
expensive foods. They know the 
importance of using whole grain 
cereals and other less processed 
foods, including brown sugar. 

The food conservation phase has 
included the use of leftovers and 
the care and utilization of food to 
prevent waste. The pupils decided 
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not to purchase foods in excess of 
need because overbuying advances 
the price and creates an artificial 
price level, just as a shortage of sup- 
ply, because of hoarding, increases 
prices and can lead to inflation. 

Cases have arisen in which the 
family income has recently increased, 
owing to defense jobs that bring a 
wage exceeding the former income. 
The classes decided that the project 
of nutrition for defense applied in 
these families, too, since planned ex- 
penditure is always intelligent. Be- 
cause of the temporary nature of the 
increase, it seems wise to save that 
increase. 

Teaching devices in use through- 
out these projects include a large, at- 
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INCLUDE IN YOUR DAILY 

DIET 
Two or four glasses of milk 
Potatoes and two other 
vegetables 
Two or more fruits 
Whole grain cereals or 
bread 


Two or three table- 
spoons of butter or 
enriched substitutes 


Meet, fish, cheese or eggs 
Six glasses of water 


Sleep eight to nine hours 


Exercise, hike or play out 
of doors 
NUTRITION FORTNIGHT 


proclaimed by 
Governor Lehman 


NOV. 20—DEC. 3 1941 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
A. B. Davis High School 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


tractive and often changed bulletin 
board, with clippings, recipes and 
plans. Posters in color containing 
vital suggestions play their part, as 
do nutrition exhibits, films, charts, 
models and displays. Pupil shoppers 
visit the various shops and stores and 
report as to prices and foods avail- 
able. Mimeographed sheets are for- 
mulated that help pupils understand 
terms in use in current foods lit- 
erature. 

Integration of the nutrition pro- 
gram work in biology and chemistry 
is a vital aid. Leaflets, giving new 
and different recipes for the use of 
foods that are otherwise disliked, also 
help. Family food guide sheets are 
being prepared for use in the home 
to serve as a basis for the selection of 
proper food. 

The local papers are watched daily 
for prices and suggestions. A good, 
“up-to-the-minute” reference library 
is at hand, including current maga- 
zines and pamphlets, “Consumer 
Prices” and other material furnished 
by the consumer division of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

The school cafeteria serves as a 
vital teaching aid. Here, posters are 
displayed to encourage proper di- 
etaries. A well-balanced hot lunch- 
eon is served to pupils for 25 cents. 
The school dietitian has guided the 
pupils in advanced food classes under 
her supervision in the planning and 
adoption of healthful, reducing and 
energy-giving diets. 

Twice a year experience is offered 
in the preparation of a well-balanced, 
low cost meal served on a large scale. 
For example, the pupils plan, pre- 
pare and serve a complete turkey 
dinner for the new girls in the 
school at a cost of 30 cents per per- 
son. Plans are under way for a non- 
credit, one hour class in nutrition for 
those pupils who cannot get into the 
foods classes. 

Nutrition for defense in Davis 
High School is planned by the pupils 
and means the establishment of per- 
manent food and buying habits 
through guidance. Evaluations of 
experiences are made frequently. 

Various community projects also 
are carried out in Mount Vernon. 
October was designated as “Nutri- 
tion and Health Month.” Under the 
supervision of Dr. Theodore A. Jost, 
health commissioner, lectures, movies, 
exhibits, radio talks and literature 


have been made available. The Na- 
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tional Defense Council and the Red 
Cross offer nutrition and health 
courses as in other communities and 
the board of education has for years 
held classes in nutrition for adults. 
The school has been selected as a 
shelter and is prepared for mass feed- 
ing in case of an emergency. 

The Davis High School program 
of nutrition is, to some extent, cor- 
related with the home economics 


section of the Westchester County 
Study for Curriculum Revision. 
From the findings obtained as the 
result of a questionnaire answered by 
2500 junior and senior high school 
pupils, suggestions will be formu- 
lated that may be used in an over-all 
plan for curriculum revision, so that 
courses will meet actual needs in the 
various types of communities 
throughout the county. 
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Honey Pecan Rolls 
(Fifty-Eight) 

Basic Ice Box Potato Roll Re« ipe 
4 pounds E. P. potatoes 
6% cups water 
15 ounces lard 
'4 pound sugar 
| 1/3 tablespoons salt 
i ounce yeast 
4 eggs 
34% pounds flour 

Slice potatoes and cook in the water 
until soft. This should yield 1 quart 
water and potato. Mash potatoes re- 
taining water. Pour hot potatoes and 
water over lard, sugar and salt. When 
lukewarm, add yeast, which has been 
dissolved in 1% cup lukewarm water. 
To this mixture, add well-beaten eggs. 
Sift in % pound flour and let stand 
twenty minutes in a warm place. Add 
remaining flour and knead well. Put 
in greased bowl, brush dough with 
melted fat and place in refrigerator. 
Size of portion, 3 ounces raw weight. 
Total yield, 10 pounds, 4 ounces. 


Honey Rolls 
144 pounds brown sugar 
1 pound butter 
1 recipe ice box potato rolls 
4 cups honey 
6 ounces pecans 

Butter muffin tins heavily and sprin- 
kle with 1 teaspocn brown sugar and 
2 teaspoons honey; put 3 pecans in 
bottom of tin. Remove dough from 
ice box and roll to % inch thickness 
on lightly floured board. Use remain- 
ing butter to spread on dough. Spread 
with 2 cups honey and roll up like a 
jelly roll. Moisten the edges so that 
they will stick. Cut in slices and put 
into prepared muffin tins. Let rise 
and bake at 425°F. for twelve to fifteen 
minutes. Turn out on a tray imme- 
diately. 
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Honey Fruit Cookies 
(Forty-Eight) 
pound shortening 
4, pound brown sugar 
4 eggs 
1 cup honey 
2 teaspoons soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
114 pounds pastry flour 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
Y, teaspoon allspice 
, teaspoon cloves 
4, pound raisins 
Y, pound walnuts 
144 ounces shredded coconut 
1 cup sour milk 
Cream shortening. Add sugar, well- 
beaten eggs and honey. Sift soda, salt, 
flour and spices. Add raisins, chopped 
nuts and coconut. Add alternately with 
milk to the creamed mixture. Beat 
well. Spread in greased tins. Bake at 
350°F. for twenty minutes. Frost with 
confectioner’s icing and cut in strips. 
Size of portion, 44% by 1% inches. 
Total yield, 2 pans, 17% inches long, 
11% inches wide and 2% inches deep. 
ee 
Peanut Butter Cookies 
(Fifty) 
3 ounces. butter 
3 ounces peanut butter 
3 ounces granulated sugar 


2 ounces brown sugar 


I egg 
4 pound pastry flour 
4 teaspoon soda 
1/3 teaspoon baking powder 
few grains salt 

Cream butter and peanut butter with 
the brown and granulated sugar. Add 
unbeaten egg and combine with sifted 
dry ingredients. Roll like a sausage 
3 inches in diameter and let stand in 
ice box overnight. Cut into thin slices 
with a sharp knife and bake at 375°F. 
Size of portion, 3 inches in diameter. 


l 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





For the Dietitian’s Library 

How important it is that the cafeteria 
manager check her bookshelf every 
now and then to make sure it contains 
the latest bulletins and volumes that 
are available. Certainly, she should 
have that booklet containing sugges- 
tions for organizing lunches in small 
schools that is issued by the Connecti- 
cut Dairy and Food Council, 43 Farm- 
ington Avenue, Hartford. Another im- 
portant document is one on using farm 
surpluses for school lunches that has 
been prepared by the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration and the Bureau 
of Home Economics. This is -desig- 
nated as miscellaneous publication No. 
408 and is available at a cost of 10 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Among other important additions to 
the cafeteria manager’s and _ nutrition- 
ist’s library that have recently come to 
attention is the excellent bibliography 
of free material on the school lunch 
that has been prepared by the New 
Jersey committee on school lunches of 
the State Nutrition Council. This may 
be obtained from Helen Kilpatrick, 
Hamilton High School, Trenton, N. J., 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

Another bulletin that will be helpful 
to those using surplus commodities is 
entitled “School Lunchroom Using Sur- 
plus Commodities.” This has been pre- 
pared by the committee of school 
lunches of the New Jersey State Com- 
mission and is being distributed by 
Harriet Stone, Board of Education, 
Newark. 

“We can look forward to the day 
when a free, hot lunch is as usual as 
free textbooks,” according to Norman 
Leon Gold, chief of the economic 
analysis section, Surplus Marketing 
Administration, “but in the meantime, 
a real beginning is being made in com- 
munity leadership aided by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration and other 
federal agencies.” The work Mr. Gold 
refers to is described in detail in a 
folder, “School Lunches and the Com- 
munity,” issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Of particular interest to managers 
of rural and small village school lunch- 
rooms is the manual that has recently 
been issued by the Ohio Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Ohio 
Department of Education. This is ex- 
tremely comprehensive, starting with 
the educational possibilities of the 
school lunchroom and covering the 
selection and preparation of the lunch, 
personnel, equipment, food purchas- 
ing, cost accounting, sanitation and 
cooking. 
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Hoba KT MACHINES 
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MERICA is driving ... all out! Overwhelm- 
ing armed power for Uncle Sam must be 
produced! Every MAN—every MACHINE— 
every MINUTE must be mobilized! 


Making America mighty spells work and 
sacrifice for every one of us—in whatever 


job we are doing. 


Hobart has been called into service. Our 
vast and modern manufacturing facilities, 
varied engineering ability and the skill of 
Hobart workmen, are especially needed by 
Uncle Sam. We are proud to employ these 
resources in precision work to speed vitally 


important war machines to our fighting men. 


Second only to actual munitions — come 


the war requirements for Hobart Food Ma- 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CC 


> MAKE U 5. MIGHTY! 


* 


chines. Thousands of Hobart Peelers, Dish- 
washers, Mixers and Slicers have already 
been supplied to Army Camps, Naval and 
Air Depots, Commissaries in defense plants 


and to our Allies. 


We regard these assignments as our first 
and foremost duties. They cannot be per- 
formed without creating problems and sac- 
rifices—for you as well as for us. By your 
cooperation and patience you are enabling 
us to service the men in uniform. You are 
helping speed the day when we can all re- 


turn to “business as usual.” 


Our nation-wide service and sales organi- 
zations continue to serve you, as always. 
Call your local Hobart representative, or 
write us, for any help we can render. 











ORALE is one of the things 

that is most conspicuous when 
it is absent. The dictionary, never 
at a loss, says that morale is the 
“discipline or spirit pervading an 
army or other body of people.” The 
Chinese call it keeping face: the 
Anglo-Saxons seem to think it has 
something to do with the chin. A 
combination of dignity, humor, bel- 
ligerence and endurance seems to be 
part of it and perhaps it is a thing 
about which too little is understood. 
Furthermore, a great deal depends 
upon whether you are dealing with 
the individual or with what is com- 
monly called “the masses.” 

The best way to create good morale 
is, after all, to make people feel that 
they are useful. The easiest way to 
do this is to make sure that every- 
one is doing something useful, for 
which purpose it is necessary (or so 
it was found in Britain) to let peo- 
ple know as much as possible what 
is happening to them. Every man, 
woman and child in Britain is 
directly affected by the war. Every- 
one has his or her job, or even jobs, 
to do. The air raids brought the test. 
Danger in a good cause is a great 
revivifier. 


Work Builds Morale 


Danger and a good cause are not 
enough, however. Training is the 
great morale builder. People must 
be competent at their work and 
must see and understand that their 
work is directly related to the war 
effort. Our air raid precautions 
schemes ensure that every civilian 
can do something to save his own 
neighborhood. Our fire services, 
women’s voluntary services and in- 
dustrial offer a 
variety of work,to a variety of peo- 
ple. No one is omitted and no one 
is without occupation. 

Good general morale implies a 
fundamental loyalty to the cause. 
Given loyalty, morale may be put 
to many different kinds of tests. 
There is the test of anxiety about 
future and unknown dangers and 
hardships. This is probably the hard- 
est of all and is the one to which 
many Americans are now being put. 


training schemes 
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Morale Building in Britain 
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Director-General, British Information Services, New York 


The fortification of morale against 
this test consists in making the adult 
population as familiar as possible 
with the exact nature of the dangers 
and hardships they fear and in giv- 
ing them a well-grounded assurance 
that everything reasonable and prac- 
ticable is being done to protect them 
and care for them when the time 
comes. With adults there must be 
complete realism. They will see 
through false optimism and bogus 
reassurances; further, and even more 
important, the more exactly and 
realistically they envisage the future, 
the better their morale will be when 
danger and hardship actually reach 
them. 


Children Need Reassurance 


With the child population, much 
depends upon the age of the child. 
The older he is, the more he should 
be treated as an adult, but young 
children tend to have a private world 
centering mainly on their parents, 
teachers and other adults in similar 
relationship to them. They tend 
to borrow their emotional attitudes 
from them. Consequently, it is the 
special duty of those in charge of, 
and in contact with, children to re- 
main calm and not to show anxiety 
or fear in their presence. 

In a certain degree, we are all 
children. In danger and in anxiety 
we all tend to look to our leaders— 
to our national, state and city govern- 
ments, to our officials and to min- 
isters of religion for sound advice 
and for help. A population that is 
confident of such advice and help 
will tend to have good morale. The 
mere act of trusting its leaders will 
sustain it. 

If and when dangers and hardships 
come, it is essential that the adult 
population should have the convic- 
tion, first, that the dangers and hard- 
ships are a necessary part of steps for 
the preservation of the essentials of 
their way of life and, second, that 
everything reasonable and practicable 
is being done to mitigate them. 

In Britain, the second point was 


more important. Failure by the gov- 
ernment to take proper care of the 
citizens made them disheartened as 
well as discontented, but a feeling 
that they were being cared for 
strengthened their resolution. 

A third test of morale is presented 
by the conditions that exist in Britain 
at the present moment. There have 
been many months free of blitz; 
war has become a dreary instead of 
a dramatic business. Food is ra- 
tioned; supplies of many unrationed 
goods are short; there is hard work 
for all. The cities look shabby rather 
than devastated and there is no fixed 
term to all the dreariness. Nothing 
but a deep conviction of the right- 
eousness of their cause and of the 
inevitability of the fight could sustain 
the people of Britain through the 
weary months. But sustained they 
are; they are inflexible in their re- 
solve and indomitable in their spirit. 


Flag-Wagging Is Little Help 


How has the good morale of the 
people of Britain been achieved? 
There have been few pep talks, no 
flag wagging; patriotic slogans have 
generally been a failure. Largely, 
the good morale of Britain was 
already there, born of those deep con- 
victions that I have already men- 
tioned. The people have been for- 
tunate in being able to look to Mr. 
Churchill as their leader—a_ leader 
who dared to offer them, you will 
remember, “nothing but blood, toil, 
tears and sweat.” They have known 
that, in spite of some delays and 
some inefficiencies, everything rea- 
sonable was being done for their 
well-being. 

Of course, when you come to sum 
it all up most of it is just common 
sense. Do what is best and tell peo- 
ple why, as far as you can. The main 
thing seems to be never to forget 
that men have souls and that if you 
expect them to do their duty they 
generally do it. A Dutch proverb 
puts it well: 

“Money lost, nothing lost; courage 
lost, more lost; soul lost, all lost.” 
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Trends 1n Classroom Films 


Chairman of Audio-Visual Education, Macombs Junior High School, New York 


RENDS in classroom films have 
always been influenced, first, by 
the 35 mm. entertainment market; 
second, by new improvements and 
inventions; third, by current needs 
of our functional curriculum; fourth, 
by the supersales ability of promoters 
of film distribution and equipment, 
and, fifth, by the demands of pro- 
gressive audio-visual administrators. 
A brief review of the history of 
classroom films is opportune. Many 
can recall the days when an oper- 
ator would set up bulky 35 mm. 
equipment and run a “movie” in the 
auditorium of the school. Usually 
these were travelogs taken from 
theater distribution. Licensed op- 
erators, unwieldy and costly equip- 
ment and poor pedagogical material 
did not provide much stimulus to 
the advancement of visual instruc- 
tion. 

The first World War demonstrated 
the value of using films for instruc- 
tional purposes, for immediately 
following it many health films used 
during the war became available to 
schools and other institutions. At 
that time few new teaching films 
were made because of the lack of 
any market. 


Advantages of Classroom Films 


Then came 16 mm. equipment fol- 
lowed by the beginning of real class- 
room films. The Eastman experi- 
ment and other surveys conducted 
in the middle twenties showed the 
practicability and the educational 
advantages of films for classroom 
uses. Film producers with consid- 
erable capital entered the teaching 
film market with the result that 
educators for the first time had the 
opportunity to select worth-while 


films on a competitive basis. Indus- 
trial organizations and governmental 
agencies began to realize that films 
had advertising and propaganda im- 
plications. Although many of them 


were not suitable for school use, 
those “commercials” were instru- 
mental in the mushroom beginnings 
of visual instruction departments 
throughout the country. 

Educators who are prone to crit- 
icize and disapprove the use of “free” 
films should consider that if it were 
not for the fact that these free films 
were made available to the schools 
many visual instruction departments 
would never have been started. 

As the program of educating 
teachers, administrators and boards 
of education on the advantages of 
using silent classroom films pro- 
gressed, 16 mm. sound films became 
a reality. Discussions, surveys and 
experiments to determine the rela- 
tive values of sound and silent films 
thus began. This question, like all 
other mooted pedagogical questions, 
has never been solved, and today we 
have boards of education spending 
additional sums for sound equipment 
and sound films with no scientific 
data available to prove that the extra 
expense is justified in terms of addi- 
tional knowledge acquired. 

As mentioned previously, trends 
depend to a large extent on equip- 
ment. Physical and natural sciences 
and travelogs lend themselves to 
silent film technics. During the silent 
era few good films on guidance, 
character training and social sciences 
were produced. This was due to the 
difficulty of producing an interesting 
silent film in these curriculum areas 
because silent films took too many 
reels to tell a story and in 16 mm. 
equipment each reel had to be 
changed after each 400 foot reel had 
been run through the machine. The 
invention of 1600 foot reels and arms 
changed this situation. Also, at that 
time teachers and supervisors were 
not trained to use films to their max- 
imum value. 

The addition of the sound track 


revolutionized film production. The 








speed of the machine was increased 
50 per cent; more scenes took the 
place of the titles; “padding” was re- 
duced; narration in most films de- 
termined the purpose and carried 
the story of the film. The complexion 
of the film changed. No longer 
would the producer devote consid- 
erable time in advance of production 
to planning his “shots” in such a 
way that the scenes would develop 
the theme of the story; now he could 
take the scenes first and have the 
narrator explain them. Most pictures 
became illustrated lectures. 

Films reproducing natural sound 
were made possible. Noises of in- 
sects, songs of the birds, the roar of 
the lion, the thunder of Niagara 
could now be recorded and repro- 
duced in synchronization with their 
activities, thus bringing the motion 
picture closer to reality. With the 
subsequent invention of 16 mm. color 
we now await only the perfection of 
stereoscopic perspective to have na- 
ture reproduced in all its details. 


Sound Track Extends Value 


The addition of the sound track 
extended the use of classroom films 
to new areas of instruction. In the 
field of music, for example, we find 
films that teach the place of each 
instrument in the band and the sym- 
phony; films of the famous operatic 
arias and of the lives of our great 
composers and the works that made 
them famous rendered by leading 
artists of screen, stage and opera. In 
the field of guidance new films not 
only showing the actual workers but 
integrating the educational qualifi- 
cations and necessary character traits 
for success are now being made. Pu- 
pils studying foreign languages are 
able to hear the foreign language 
spoken by natives. 

In analyzing the trend of films 
suitable for classroom use the follow- 
ing manifestations are significant: 

1. Federal government propa- 
ganda films created and sponsored 
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RE’S a brand-new B&H audio- 

teaching tool that packs a hid- 
den punch. First, you'll find it so 
valuable, so usable in a dozen ways 
and places right now, that you won’t 
be thinking of the latent economy angle. Then, 
when finally you get your Filmosound, you can buy 
the projector only, without amplifier and speaker, 
at a great saving ... and simply use your B&H 
Sound System with it! The amplifier will slip neatly 
into the Filmosound to come—and the speaker, too, 
has been designed and built for that very purpose. 





Right now, with a microphone, you can use the 
B&H Sound System for public address purposes. 


Get These Rich 
Source Books 
of Films for 
Schools 





@ The vast resources of Filmosound Library are opened to you 
by these three catalogs—one each on educational, recreational, 
and religious films. The educational film catalog alone re- 
views and prices more than 1000 select teaching films, which 
are arranged so that it’s easy to find just the films you need. 
Catalogs are free to 16mm. sound film projector users, 25c 
each to others. Send coupon for those you want. 


FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY 


Has every feature 
required for finest 
reproduction of 
16mm. sound and 
silent motion pic- 
tures in classroom 
and auditorium. 
School-proved 
stamina and sim- 
plicity of operation 
and maintenance. 
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Immediate Delivery! 
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Front view of the new B&H Portable Sound System which 
weighs only 32 pounds. The 12-watt amplifier (at left) is 
easily removable and is carried in the speaker case 


Use it, too, with any B&H Transcription Player 
(phonograph turntable), and with the B&H Disc 
Recorder for cutting (and playing back) your own 
phonograph records. 


Send the coupon for complete details about this 


highly perfected amplifier-speaker unit. 


Enhance School Film Values 


with MOVIQUIZ 


® Moviquiz brings to school motion pictures the popular 
appeal of the quiz program. It sharpens observation; en- 
courages a// to participate in discussions. And Moviquiz 
films may be correlated with your curriculum. 

Moviquiz Sheets may be had with many Filmosound 
Library educational films. Questions on these sheets are 
answered by the film subject matter. Pre-examination by 
means of these questions promotes closer study of the 
film. After the film has been shown, pupils may revise 
their answers to record the added knowledge or the 
corrected concepts gained from the film. 


Get the full story of Moviquiz, and you'll want to try it. 
Send the coupon for the interesting details, including 
lists of Moviquiz films. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send full details on: FJ] B&H*Pdrtable Sound System; 
0 Moviquiz plan and films. Also senzl catalogs on: [ educa- 
tional; CD recreational; [ religious films. 
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by various government agencies, 
such as the T.V.A. film, “The River”; 
the N.Y.A. film, “Youth Gets a 
Break”; the W.P.A. film, “Work 
Pays America,” and the F.H.A. film, 
“We Americans.” 

2. Products of the documentary 
film movement, which are a poor 
imitation of the works of Rotha, 
Strand, Grierson, LeClaire and other 
producers of the continent. 

3. Improved commercials. Spon- 
sored films have reached an all-time 
level of perfection during the past 
few years. “This Amazing Amer- 
ica,” “Meat and Romance,” “Recalled 
to Life” are some of the outstanding 
contributions. The classroom films 
committee of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers and other film 
evaluation groups are beginning to 
see the fruits of their labors. 

4. Films for use in the discussion 
of the intangibles have reached a 
point at which schools are able to 
coordinate them with their character 
programs. The foresight of the Le- 
Sourd committee on the use of films 
for character education is now being 
recognized. In addition to the ex- 
cerpts of feature films edited and 
distributed by the committee of 
human relations of the Progressive 
Education Association, we have pro- 
ductions made by independent pro- 
ducers, such as “Courtesy Comes to 
Town,” of Forum Films. 

5. Abundance of 16 mm. feature 
films based on incidents of history 
and famous works of literature. 

For the duration of the war we 
may expect the following develop- 
ments: 

1. A shortage of new machines, 
reels and replacement parts. All 
schools should have their equipment 
checked at this time. 

2. A decline in the production of 
films in geography because of chang- 
ing conditions. 

3. A decrease in the number of so- 
called “documentary films.” 

4. A decrease in the production 
of other types of instructional films 
in such fields as natural and physical 
sciences, because the subject matter 
of the films does not contribute 
toward our total war effort. 

5. A large increase in the number 
of industrial films that will help to 
train and retrain the millions of 
workers who will be necessary to op- 
erate the machines to produce the 
materials of war. 
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6. The beginning of the produc- 
tion by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense of instructional civil defense 
films such as have been produced 
in England. 

7. An increase in the number of 
defense program films that show the 
progress of industry in trying to pro- 
vide the materials to make this coun- 
try the arsenal of democracy. 

8. A considerable increase in the 
number of chauvinistic films, which 
will present stories to show that 
the United States and its form of 
government are worth all the sac- 
rifices we have to make. 

9. An avalanche of musical films 
to improve civilian morale in which 
the audience joins in the singing. 

10. Films of contemporary _his- 
tory made principally from edited 
news reels. 

11. Feature films using the armed 
forces for background. This type of 
entertainment film will be extremely 


popular for school entertainments. 

Let us hope that this war will en- 
lighten the public in general and 
boards of education in particular as 
to the pedagogical values of motion 
pictures because of the important 
part they will play not only in train- 
ing our armed forces, not only in 
training our apprentices and retrain- 
ing our skilled workers in the indus- 
trial defense work, not only in ed- 
ucating and instructing our civilian 
population as to each one’s job in 
our total war effort, but, most im- 
portant, in building and keeping the 
civilian morale at a high level. 

Let us hope, too, that after the 
war has passed, the world is back in 
normal routine and school budgets 
are adjusted to peace-time needs, ap- 
propriations for audio-visual admin- 
istration and materials will reach 
a sum that will allow these ma- 
terials to be used to the extent their 
value has justified. 





Sound Film for Workers 
in One Teacher Schools 


An experimental teacher-training 
film designed for use in one teacher 
schools has recently been completed by 
the Mercer County schools, Princeton, 
W. Va. 

The two reel sound film entitled 
“Time to Spare” explains one way in 
which the daily schedule of the isolated 
one teacher school can be organized to 
provide sufficient time for the individ- 
ual and group attention that pupils 
need. A typical school is used to illus- 
trate the important points of teacher- 
pupil planning and the execution of 
the two major time-blocks of the school 
day. 

The film is available for rent or sale 
for use either in the preservice college 
training period of teachers or for in- 
service training of such workers. A 
study manual is in preparation to assist 
in the educational use of the film. 








Course in Radio Appreciation 

Twenty-two curriculum units in 
radio appreciation are presented in the 
“Course of Study in Radio Apprecia- 
tion,” prepared by Alice P. Sterner of 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 
The study has been reprinted from 
10 issues of Group Discussion Guide 
by Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. The course emphasizes the 
importance of the language implica- 
tions in radio and of the attitudes 
and skills developed by this medium. 


Pupils Make "Movie" of 
Vocational Guidance Study 


A movie entitled “From the Ground 
Up” was prepared recently by eighth 
grade pupils of North Fairmount 
School, Cincinnati, as the culmination 
of a vocational guidance project in 
which the pupils collected information 
on various aspects of the nine major 
occupational divisions. 

Pictures and graphs illustrating the 
information gathered were made and 
mounted on a large roll of heavy paper 
so arranged that it could be rotated 
to give the appearance of a motion 
picture. Colored lighting and appro- 
priate music were used to make the 
presentation more effective. 


Music Calms "War: Nerves” 

Students of both sexes at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky have been haunt- 
ing the music room in which the huge 
Carnegie record collection is housed 
and played since the declaration of 
war, the music department reports. 
The average daily attendance of 50 
students was doubled on the Monday 
following the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and the number has increased mate- 
rially since. The unusual interest in 
music is viewed by Dr. Alexander 
Capurso, executive director of the 
music department, as a logical effort 
on the part of the students to main- 
tain a mental balance between the 
stresses of the emergency and the re- 
laxation that comes with the enjoyment 
of music. 
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Cduciainal Peidi Lilie of The Math 


NEW VICTOR RECORDRAMA 
















It’s easier to create a Learning Situation 


with Utter Kecordd 


Add These Recent Educational Victor 
THE ENGLISH and Speech Departments of every school will Records to Your School Library Now! 


want at least one of these thrilling new Macbeth Recordramas. Edna St. Vincent Millay in Readings from her Poems. Edna 


Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson have recorded a superb St. Vincent Millay. Album M-836. 4 records. . Only $4.50 
performance of Macbeth, recently shown in New York City. Puerto Rican Danzas. Jestis Maria Sanromé, Pianist. Album 
‘ BE-OOS.4recer@s. . ....+++...- Gay Se 


This is an entirely new type of album. Pages are inserted be- eae 
. , Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky). Alexander Brail- 


tween records, illustrating scenes from the play and providing owsky, Pianist. Album M-861. 4 records. . . Only $4.50 
interesting explanations. Pictures of the artists and complete Heart of the Piano Concerto. Sanromé, Victor Symphony 
, ° Orchestra conducted by C. O’Connell. Album M-818. 
alogue > records are also included. “ 
dialoguc of the records are also i DI ek het He ee ov ats Sa ee ee Only $4.50 
. ; , Ts . Symphony in D Minor (Franck). San Francisco Sym yhony 
er fr your nearest Victor Record dealer. Album i I 
Order = 7 arest Orchestra conducted by Pierre Monteux. Album M-840. 


M-878—5 records, only $5.25. 


| a 


List Prices Shown are exclusive of excise tax. 
Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. : 
by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. In Canada, RCA Q§ QUALITY] COST § [e-----------<------=- 
Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal. 









-buy RCA VICTOR’ Get these interesting booklets FREE! 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (N-3) 
Educational Department, Camden, N. J. 


o Please send me without charge: ......Patriotic and 

ww Folk Music of the Americas; ... Folk Dances and 

‘RG! ARN Singing Games; ......Music of American Composers; 
AK ...+..Speech and Drama; ...... Choral Music. 


NU} d)(@) VISUAL SERVICE RD eae on SSeE,S 





Educational Department tiie . 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.* A Service of Radio Corporation of Ane Oee—>—>E>E>E>EEEEE——————————_——————————e 
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CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link FENCE 


MODERN 


Through and Through | 





Continental Chain Link fence has 14 ad- 


vanced features of construction. It is the 
only fence with fabric made of KONIK 
steel for strength and rust resistance “clear 
through.” It has sturdy posts, bracing and 
easy-to-open gates. 


FREE—Write for fence manual “Modern 
Property Protection.” Address the 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Kokomo, Indiana 
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A Hundred Years Ago 

When kids a hundred years ago went 
forth for education 

They had no sturdy buses for their 
daily transportation. 

They trudged through snow and sleet 
and hail and froze their little toeses; 

They chilled their little lungses and con- 
tracted runny noses. 

But kids today ride forth in style in 
buses dry and warm, 

They fear no more the traffic’s roar, 
the sudden winter storm. 

They don’t get bumped by buggies; 
they are healthier a lot. 

They don’t grow like their pa’s and 
ma’s—no stoop, no squint, no squat. 


In yesteryear with awful fear, kids 
tried examinations, 

Their souls were torn with anguish, 
their egos with frustrations. 

Each question was voluminous and 
during each exam 

Enough good ink was slopped around 
to fill the Boulder Dam. 

Today, the tests are streamlined with 
simple “no” and “yes” 

And pupils win an honor mark for 
every lucky guess. 

‘Tis thus the school saves paper and 
floods of useless ink 

Though some sourpusses claim that 
kids no longer have to think. 


The kids a hundred years ago were 
taught their tasks by rule. 

“We lick ’em and we larn ’em” was 
the motto of the school. 

The dreary path to knowledge for 
young ‘uns, smart or dumb, 

Was emphasized at either end of their 
curriculum. 

But should the teacher try today a mild 
reproof or two, 

Psychologists writhe in dismay and 
twenty parents sue. 

Psychiatry and guidance have banished 
every blow, 

But sometimes teachers wish they'd 


lived a hundred years ago. 
e @ 

NE of the most ancient educa- 
O tional customs is the Resolu- 
tions Committee. Whenever an educa- 
tional convention of more than five 
persons gets together, it immediately 


appoints a committee of six to resolve 
on the state of the world. What the 








convention does or doesn’t is of no 
great matter but the resolves of the 
committee will be balled up by the 
newspaper headlines and make the 
folks back home mad for years to 
come. It is fitting at this midseason 
of conventions galore that we sum- 
marize the work of all resolving com- 
mittees wherever assembled: 
PREAMBLE 
The call to action. The fervent key- 
note speech by the chairman, warning 
the committee that they have only a 
limited time in which to save the 
world. The introduction of important 
committee members, including the 
Hair-Splitter, the Synonym Shark, the 
Flaming Orator and the Total Dis- 
senter. The distribution of prefabri- 
cated resolutions prepared in advance. 
The adoption of said. 
RESOLUTION NO. 1 
The late morning start because the 
committee overslept. The attempt to 
think up something to resolve about. 
The hunt for glittering generalities. 
The success of the Synonym Shark in 
finding meaningless words. The final 
emasculation of the first resolution. 
RESOLUTION NO. 2 
The wordy wrangle over whether 
“is” or “are” should be used. The ap- 
peal to the Hotel Dictionary and the 
Gideon Bible as the only research lit- 
erature available. The hunt for weaker 
words for line three. The decision by 
the Hair-Splitter that line three should 
be eliminated in toto. The final emas- 
culation of all sense from No. 2. 
RESOLUTION NO. 3 
The decision to thank everybody. 
The good neighbor oration delivered 
in support of No. 3 by the Flaming 
Orator. The discovery that the orator 
got in the wrong committee room by 
mistake. The objections to thanking 
the police department, which has been 
overzealous with no-parking tickets. 
The final inclusion of the mayor, fire 
department and everybody else. The 
militant decision to stand by the resolu- 
tion at all costs. 
SUMMARY 
The final meal at the expense of the 
membership. The sense of relief at 
having saved the world once again. 
The complete lack of interest in the 
resolutions by the membership. The 
obvious yawns. The return of the 
resolutions to the files of oblivion. 
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Saves SPACE... Saues MONEY 


Heywoop-wakeFIELD TUBULAR FRAME FURNITURE saves classroom space because 
it is compact... flexible ... movable. The design shown, $501 ST, is particularly efficient 
in the study hall. It saves money, 
too, because it eliminates costly book 
boxes. This and other Heywood tubu- 
lar units are welded to form a single, 
one-piece frame. There are no pro- 
truding corners . . . no unsanitary dust 
crevices . . . no rivets or bolts to work 
loose. May we furnish further details 
on this practical, modern furniture? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
_ $5018T es Sal st 
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* THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. ; 
s 
. 206 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. : 
4 € 
° Please send me your new free booklet, “Locker : 
’ 
: Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” ; 
. : 
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... PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 






Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, your mind! 


avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


costs! 
TRADE MARK 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING co. 


may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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When you buy materials to be used by your 
students, you naturally choose those of de- 
pendable quality and purity—materials that 
are easy to use, give best results, and are 
not injurious to the user. For those reasons, 
the color materials made by The American 
Crayon Company have been used for many 
years in American schools. Their quality has 
been tested and approved by their years of 
satisfactory performance— the Old Faithful 
trade-mark has become a traditional emblem 
of quality. 


Likewise, the purity of Old Faithful Products 
has been proved by their long history of non- 
injurious use. As added proof of their purity, 
they have been carefully tested by disinter- 
ested research authorities and have been cer- 
tified non-poisonous. 


Thus, for the past year the Old Faithful 
Products listed here have carried the Certified 
Products Insignia, an emblem of purity. 

Look for both insignia on the products you 
buy—they are your assurance of quality and 
purity. 


HYGIEIA 
FREART 


FORSYTE Chalks 
WALTHAM 

AMBRITE Colored Chalks 
Poster PASTELLO Colored Chalks 
CRAYONEX Wax Crayons 
PRANG Water Colors 

PRANG Tempera Colors 

PRANG Powder Tempera 
CRAYOGRAPH Drawing Crayons 
PASTELLO Drawing Crayons 
KINDOGRAPH Drawing Crayons 
PAYONS Painting Crayons 

MILO Modeling Material 








Order Equipment Early 
School administrators should estimate 
their needs at once for the whole of the 
school year and place their orders with 
manufacturers and distributors immedi- 
ately. This is the advice issued by the 
committee on priority problems of the 
National Education Association. 

Under recent rulings of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the committee points out, 
producers of supplies and equipment 
are forbidden to accept delivery of mate- 
rial for future production in excess of 
a practical minimum. Hence, except for 
those who had large reserves of raw 
materials on hand when the priorities 
regulations went into effect, manufac- 
turers will be able to produce only as 
fast as they receive orders. As a result 
of this situation, if the schools are to 
have needed supplies and equipment on 
hand, orders must be placed much earlier 
than is customary. The necessity for 
ordering all school bus chassis that will 
be needed for the next year, on the 
basis of pupil capacity, has been particu- 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“Answer Please” Service 
(Continued from page 17) 


and information on school problems re- 
lating to defense and on any regular 
school problem pertaining to elementary 
and junior high schools. 

A third arm of the new service will 
give information and advice, facts and 
figures, on home recreational and occu- 
pational problems to the residents of 
eastern and central Oregon. 

The fourth branch will provide facul- 
ty speakers, student entertainment or a 
student symposium discussion group for 
schools, parent-teacher associations, civic 
and service clubs, churches and farm 
groups on the payment of the necessary 
traveling: expenses. 








Defenses Courses for Teachers 


All teachers in the New York City 
school system are expected to enroll 
in one of the nine civilian defense courses 
that are to be offered. Principals are 
expected to interview the teachers, be- 
come acquainted with their special tal- 
ents and approve the course that each 
teacher is to take. 

The courses are as follows: (1) Nature 
Study in the School and Farm; (2) Short 
Course in Practical Gardening; (3) First 
Aid; (4) Red Cross Home Nursing and 


' Care of the Sick; (5) Home Nursing 





larly emphasized owing to the shortage 
in that field. 

Orders should be made in triplicate, 
one for the administrator’s files; one for 
the distributor, and one for the manu- 
facturer, and should be stamped: “Mate- 
rial for maintenance, repair or operating 
supplies—Rating A-10 under Preference 
Rating Order P-100, with terms of which 
I am familiar.” Space should be left for 
the name of the producer or supplier 
and for the signature of the purchasing 
official. 

A schools’ section has been added to 
the governmental requirements branch 
of the W.P.B., it has been announced 
by the director of the division of pur- 
chases. George Frank, purchasing agent 
of Cornell University, is chief of the 
new section. Mr. Frank will handle 
applications of schools and colleges, both 
public and private, for priority assistance 
in obtaining such critical materials as 
typewriters, machine shop tools and 
equipment and steel and copper for new 
buildings and additions. 


and Child Care; (6) Nutrition; (7) 
Mental Hygiene and Morale in Time of 
War; (8) Air Raid Precautions, and 
(9) Care of the Preschool Child. 

Twenty per cent of the teaching corps 
of each elementary and secondary school 
is required to attend the course in Air 
Raid Precautions. 

One teacher from each school will 
take the nature study course; two from 
each assistant superintendent’s district, 
the practical gardening course; two 
teachers in each school, the nutrition 
course; one from each school, the care 
of the preschool child course. 

The first-aid course is required of all 
teachers except those holding Red Cross 
first-aid certificates and those who are 
taking some other course in the series. 


Integrating Teaching and Defense 


The following suggestions for ad- 
justing the instructional program to 
current needs have been made by teachers 
in the Cincinnati schools: 

Maps, newspapers, news magazines 
and the radio should be used increasing- 
ly as sources of instructional material. 
The background and aims of the war, 
the relation of raw materials to our na- 
tional welfare, and Latin America are 
topics that require special emphasis. 

In the language arts use of words, 
phrases, terms in the news and topics 
related to the present crisis should be 
taught. Critical listening to radio reports 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


SALVAGE ONE TO THREE YEARS OF BOOK 
SERVICE FROM SCHOOL BOOKS THAT 
OTHERWISE WEAR OUT PREMATURELY 








Save Money for Every Taxpayer and Lessen the Ultimate Sacrifice of Needed 
Educational Equipment...Samples Free on Request 


. * Saliage * Sacrifice 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















...to meet Changing Library Needs! 
























“Flexibility” is the keynote of modern library layout. For 
— modern reading habits and tastes are changing, and libraries 
must keep pace. 


Gaylord book shelving has been designed with this element 
of flexible arrangement in mind. In both the 
wall shelving and the extra-useful counter- 
height shelving, sections can be added or 
removed — rearranged and moved to new 
locations. 





Made of quarter-sawed white oak and 
maple, Gaylord shelving is available in a 
wide variety of standard sizes and ; 
finishes to meet your needs and 
preferences. Write today for sug- 
gested layout and quotations. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Established 1896 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


@ Wall Shelving—Made in units 3 teet 
wide, this shelving can easily be fitted into 
almost any available space. Strong and rigid, 
easily assembled and dismantled. 


@ Counter-Height Shelving 
—Build special displays with 
books of current interest—di- 
vide a room into compartments 
and aisles, still keeping a light 
and airy effect. You'll find many 
uses for counter-height shelving 
in every department. Comes in 
sections, single or double- 
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WO things are upper- 
most in the minds of every 
American today — protec- 
tion for the present and 
planning for the future. Al- 
ready, GUTH Fluorescent 
Fixtures in offices and fac- 
tory are playing their part 
in the present Victory 
Drive by providing quick, 
effortless vision. And for 
the future, GUTH Fluores- 
cent can do much toward 
clearer seeing by supply- 
ing cool, brilliant, non- 
glaring illumination in the 
classroom today! 

You and your Board will 
approve of the scientifical- 
ly engineered efficiency of 
GUTH Fluorescent Fix- 
tures. 




























Send us detailed information on 
your lighting problems, and we 
will submit complete data which 
will be interesting and helpful to 
you. No obligation, of course. 


The biggest part of GUTH Equip- 
ment is now being used for wartime 
purposes. 





2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


' can be useful in the study of war-time 


distribution, consumption, health and re- 
lationships. 

In teaching safety the children should 
be taught how to cope with new dangers, 


| such as incendiary bombs, broken water 


| mains and fallen wires. 


Use of fire ex- 
tinguishers, use of first aid, protection 
of younger children by older children 
and the recognition of air raid signals 


| should be taught. 


Vital consumer education may grow 


out of the campaign against waste, the 





drives for collecting paper and scraps 
and for conserving essential materials. 

Discussion in upper grades of draft re- 
jections for physical deficiencies can be 
used as basis for teaching how to main- 
tain good health. 

Defense materials, such as stamps, 
weights of paper and the like, can be used 
as the subject matter of a great many 
problems in arithmetic. 

The household art classes can empha- 
size the use of inexpensive foods that 
are high in food value. 

Patriotic forms and exercises, such as 
saluting the flag, need to be made more 


| meaningful and conducted with more 


precision and dispatch. A modified form 
of the salute should be used with pri- 
mary children. 


Nurses’ Aid Course 


The first university in the country to 


| add an accredited nurses’ aid course to 





its curriculum is the University of South 
Carolina. Twenty-nine girls are now 
taking the course, which carries three 
semester hours of credit and requires 
thirty-four hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and forty-five hours of floor duty 
at Columbia Hospital, which is co- 
operating with the program. Girls who 
complete the course will give 150 hours 
per year to volunteer service in hospitals, 
clinics and similar institutions under the 
emergency medical service of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 


Training Air Raid Wardens 


Out of 2100 volunteers, Baltimore 
selected 700 teachers as a first group to 
be trained to serve as air raid wardens. 
An intensive training course, consisting 
of twenty-four hours, prepared these 
teachers and they are now training 
classes of volunteers. Many of these 
volunteers will be the assistants in the 
school defense program as well as in the 
city-wide civilian defense program. 


Preparations for Night Schools 
Buildings used at night must be pre- 


| pared to meet blackout regulations, the 


National Association of Public School 
Business Officials points out. This will 
involve provisions for blacking out the 
areas designed as refuges. Air raid drills 


for night schools should be conducted 
periodically. Someone in authority in the 
school defense program should be in 
charge when any special meeting is held 
at night. 


Tolerance Towards Classmates 


On the morning of December 8 teach- 
ers and principals in Seattle, Wash., 
began quietly and thoughtfully to meet 
the challenge. The need for calmness 
and orderliness was discussed with chil- 
dren who the day before had listened to 
the broadcast from Honolulu and who 
had participated in the first blackout pre- 
cautions. 

Tolerance toward Japanese classmates 
was stressed, according to E. W. Camp- 
bell, assistant superintendent. One prin- 
cipal reminded her cosmopolitan student 
body: “You were American citizens last 
Friday; you are American citizens today. 
You were friends Jast Friday; you are 
friends today.” 


30 D.P.W. School Projects 


Thirty of the 66 defense public works 
projects approved by the President be- 
tween January 9 and 26 are for the con- 
struction of school facilities. These proj- 
ects will cost a total of $1,905,635, of 
which $1,036,431 will be paid out of 
federal funds. 

Use of steel and other critical materials 
needed for arms production is cut to an 
absolute minimum under the new basic 
construction policy announced by Baird 
Snyder, III, acting Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator. Wooden structures will be 
recommended for schools and_ other 
buildings located in areas that will not 
be subject to enemy action. This policy 
will apply not only to projects that will 
be approved in the future, but also to 
those that have already been approved 
for construction for which contracts have 
not yet been let. 


Pupils Build Model Planes 


More than 100,000 boys in New York 
City schools will construct 30,000 model 
airplanes to be used in the training of 
civilian airplane spotters, anti-aircraft 
gunners and Army and Navy pilots. The 
project is part of a nation-wide program 
advocated by Col. Frank Knox, secre- 
tary of the Navy. The planes will be 
made in sets of 50 each and will be 
built of white pine, poplar and bass- 
wood, built on a scale of 1 inch to 
6 feet, with wing spreads measuring 
from 54%, to 25 inches. Each set will 
include models of the most commonly 
used fighting planes of the United 
States, Germany, Italy and Japan. 


War Policy for Schools 


A proposal by the Educational Policies 
Commission to establish a reserve cat- 
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egory of especially trained youths be- 
tween 17 and 19 years old is set forth 
in a recently issued publication titled 
“A War Policy for American Schools.” 
The purpose of the plan is to extend the 
scope of the selective service principle 
downward to include the pre-induction 
age groups. The men selected for this 
reserve group would be trained for future 
special service in fields for which their 
talents and ability fit them. 

Boys would be selected on the basis 
of sound physique, intellectual promise 
along scientific lines and general ability 
and leadership. The men classified would 
be placed under the control of special 
boards in each state to which Army and 
Navy officers would be attached. These 
boards would have power to allocate men 
who have been placed in the reserved 
category for service in the Army or 
Navy as enlisted men, in schools or col- 
leges for additional part-time or full-time 
training, in officers’ training corps or in 
commissioned service. 

Eleven “priorities” in education are 
listed by the commission for the con- 
sideration of school boards and educa- 
tional workers. Among these are train- 
ing workers for war industries, pro- 
‘ucing materials and services needed for 
ae war, helping to raise funds to 
nance the war, protecting school chil- 
dren and property against attack and 
maintaining strong morale and loyalty. 





ADMINISTRATION 





Junior College Enrollments 


Analysis of enrollments in the nation’s 
junior colleges during the last year re- 
veals that junior college students have 
not been distracted from their studies 
either by the draft or by increased em- 
ployment opportunities, according to 
Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The total enrollment this year 
has increased to 267,406 over 236,162 
reported last year, a growth of 13.2 per 
cent. The number of junior colleges has 
also increased from 610 to 627. 


Sabotage in Detroit Schools 


Fire extinguishers in schools in which 
defense workers study have been sabo- 
taged, Detroit school officials reported to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
cently. The tampering was discovered 
in the course of a routine inspection 
when an extinguisher exploded. F.B.I. 
agents began an immediate inspection 
of extinguishers in all city schools and 
public buildings that are important to 
the war program and ordered that all 
extinguishers in defense schools be ex- 
amined daily. 
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Educators have a job to do! 


Administrators and teachers have the responsibility of 


training students who can take places immediately and 


effectively in the business end of war production. On the 


“office firing line” in all war industries you'll find thou” 


sands of Ediphone secretaries. More are needed now— 


in the offices of aircraft and engine plants, in shipbuilding 


yards and aerial photographic factories—in all the vital, 


intensified industries of 
America at war. 

The Ediphone course, 
“Ediphone Voice Writing 
and Integrated Studies,” en- 
ables you to train students 
most efficiently for these 
important jobs. It’s complete 
and completely unified. 

Send for details, Dep’t 
NS3, The Ediphone, Thomas 
A. Edison, West 
Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 
Bay Street, Toronto. 


Inc., 








FACTS ABOUT THE 
EDIPHONE COURSE: 


Prepared by school au- 
thorities—Kilduff, Good- 
fellow, Allen, Card and 
Copeland. 

Published by South-West- 
ern Publishing Co. 
Complete—you receive 
textbook, manual, letter- 
head pads, full-length 
practice records, certifi- 
cates of proficiency, quali- 
fying tests, transcription 
error charts, personality 
rating chart. 

Integrated with standard 
secretarial subjects. 
Easily installed—no addi- 
tionalinstructors re- 


quired. 














To Study Youth Problems 


Evidence that problems of children 
and youth will become increasingly 
severe during the war was given as the 
reason for the establishment of the Emer- 
gency Cooperating Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth. The committee will 
be composed of members of the White 
House Conference group, known as the 
National Citizens Committee, and of the 


American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. The 
attention of the organization will be 


devoted primarily to disseminating the 
findings and recommendations for chil- 








WEATHERALL 


WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


“NEO-SHINE 


CONCENTRATED 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


at 





“Here’s why 


our school uses 


dren and youth that have been com- 
piled by the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy and by the 
American Youth Commission’s researches 
into problems of youth. 


Classroom Jackets Save Clothes 
Chalk dust does not soil the suit coats 
of faculty men in the schools of Little 
Falls, Minn., since they have taken to 
wearing washable classroom jackets. 
These jackets are neat and presentable 


and save considerable wear on the cloth- 
ing, it is reported in the February issue 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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HUNTINGTON WAXES” 


REATER value for your money! That 
is the lesson countless schools learn 
when they use Weatherall and Neo-Shine. 


These two self-buffing waxes give a 
brighter gloss to floors and wear far 
longer than the average wax. That’s 
because they are made from the finest in- 
gredients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. Only No. 1 
Yellow Carnauba wax—the world’s best 
—is used to make Huntington Waxes. 


How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine is 
the Economy Wax. Its unusually high wax 
content makes it go further—last longer. 
It is the perfect wax for general use. 
Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax. It is 
especially made to withstand the contin- 
uous wet-mopping of heavy traffic areas. 
Both waxes are safe to use on any floor. 


Try these lustrous waxes on your school 
floors. You cannot find more economical 
or lasting wax finishes—at any price. 


THE HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON 
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INDIANA TORONTO 


Superintendents’ Service Records 


North Carolina boasts 14 county super- 
intendents and nine city superintendents 
who have served their respective units as 
superintendents for twenty-one years or 
more, according to the North Carolina 
Public School Bulletin. 





FINANCE 


Detroit to Adjust Salaries 


Recommendations for adjustments of 
teachers’ salaries to accord with increased 
living costs were incorporated in the 
budget presented by the Detroit board 
of education for 1942-43. A resolution 
submitted by the finance committee and 
adopted by the board recommended that 
“the board include in its budget for 
1942-43 an item of $2,000,000 for salary 
and wage adjustments on a cost of living 
basis, the formula for which is to be 
determined, and that this amount be 
subject to adjustment upward or down- 
ward depending upon the general city 
wage adjustment program.” 

With respect to possible emergency 
salary and wage adjustments during the 
remainder of the fiscal year, it was re- 
quested that the board be permitted to 
cooperate with the mayor, the common 
council and the budget bureau in 
cussing any sound emergency program 
for adjustment and relief for our em- 
ployes during the balance of the year 
and in carrying out such a program 
when and if adopted.” 


Alaska Teachers Ask Raise 

A 75 per cent increase in wages has 
been asked by Alaska school teachers 
to compensate for increased living costs. 
The appeal was telegraphed to Congress 
by George Beck, president of the Alaska 
Teachers Association, who stated that 
many instructors are leaving the schools 
for more lucrative positions. 





“‘dis- 





MEETINGS 


Pupils Conduct Senate 

A junior senate conducted by high 
school pupils from 44 senatorial districts 
of Pennsylvania was an interesting fea- 
ture of the recent convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. The “senators” gathered in an in- 
formal meeting at 10 a.m. for instructions 
and to hear an address by Commis- 
sioner Lynn G. Adams on the attitudes 
of society toward juvenile delinquents 
and aspects of the treatment of de- 
linquency. 

An hour of directed recreation fol- 
lowed the commissioner’s address. At a 
luncheon for the “senators” Sen. Frank 
W. Ruth, Judge Robert E. Woodside Jr., 
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AMPRO PROJECTORS 


—So Easy to Carry and Set Up 


@ Ampro projectors can be un- 
packed and swung into action 
in a surprisingly short time— 
with minimum fuss and delay, 
because: 1. Compactness of de- 
sign has reduced the weight of 
Ampro projectors to a minimum 
making them convenient to car- 
ry; 2. Reel arms are perma- 
nently attached so they can be 
unfolded and swivelled into po- 
sition for instant use; 3. Film 
“threads” straight through pro- 
jector which has been simplified 
by employing only two sprock- 
ets. 


In addition, other Ampro fea- 
tures include: Triple Claw Move- 
ment; Natural Sound Reproduc- 
tion; Quiet Operation and Por- 
tability; Tube Operation Ap- 
proved by Radio Mfr's. Assn.; 
Underwriter’s Approval for 1000 
Watt Lamps; Unusual Ease of 
Threading; Fast Automatic Re- 
wind; Convenient One Hand 
Tilting Device; Special Thread- 
ing Light and Pilot Light and 
many other features. 





Send for Complete Story 


Although the demands of the U. S. War program may make it 
impossible to fill your requirements immediately—every person 
interested in better 16mm. projection should get full details of the 
Ampro story right now! Write today! 


AMPRO 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
(Dept. NS342) 


2851 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














we value your 


business 


We are doing everything possible to 


keep you, our customers supplied. 


Diversion of materials for “all out” 
defense makes this a real problem 
*& *& & We ask you to join 
us in this economic cooperation with 


kKakakekKkKK & 


today. 


our government. 


SEND FOR 
THIS 


FREE ae 


We value your business and will fill 


all orders as promptly as possible. 


DARNELL 


CASTERS, WHEELS 
and NOISELESS GLIDES 
DARNELL CORP.,LTD., conc seach, cacir. 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 


BUY DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 





36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO e 


























To Get LOW COST Door Control 


Compare Price 
with Endurance 


@ When school hardware lasts beyond the time originally 
estimated, board members and architects all enjoy every additional year 
of good service at no extra cost. With Floor Checks this happy result 
is generally secured by a wise specification of “Rixson.” 


There are single acting and double acting numbers for interior doors 
of all weights and for entrance and vestibule doors—all designed and 
built with full allowance for the extra demands of school service— 
and all qualified to deliver years of smooth control at lowest cost per year. 








Specify by Name and Number to Make 
Sure of Getting the Genuine 








No. 20 and No. 25 SINGLE-ACTING 


FLOOR CHECKS 
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The Nos. 20 and 25 Single-Acting Checks shown are widely used the 


country over. The interior mechanism is made of the highest grade 
of FORGINGS, STAMPINGS AND CASTINGS with every part subject to wear 
CASE-HARDENED, and all moving parts immersed in a lubricating checking 
liquid minimizing wear. The entire weight of the door rests on a Drop- 
forged, Case-hardened and Ground Steel Spindle supported in the device 


on ten 9/32” Ball Bearings which run in a Case-hardened Ball-race. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4456 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 

NEW YORK: 2034 Webster Avenue — PHILADELPHIA: 21! Greenwood 

Avenue, Wyncote, (PA.) — ATLANTA: 152 Nassau St. — NEW ORLEANS: 

2630 Jefferson Avenue — SAN FRANCISCO: !16 New Montgomery Street 

LOS ANGELES: 909 Santa Fe Avenue — SEATTLE: 4012 E. 38th Street 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA: Richards-Wilcox, Ltd. 
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and Rep. Albert Readinger addressed the 
pupils on certain phases of legislative 
procedure. 

At 1 p.m. the junior senate was assem- 
bled in the senate chamber of the Capitol 
Building where it was instructed in par- 
liamentary procedure. Following the in- 
vocation, the pupils gave consideration to 
two bills on the third reading. The first, 
for the abolition of capital punishment, 
was defeated. The second, which allowed 
governmental positions to be opened to 
people with a juvenile court record, was 
passed. 

Highlight of the day was the reception 
of Gov. Arthur H. James who gave a 


fifteen minute address in which he chal- 
lenged the pupils with the necessity for 
intelligent, wise and Christian living in 
the coming days. 





INSTRUCTION 





Junior College Workshops 


Prompted by the need for accelerated 
school training, the commission on junior 
college terminal education, which is a 
part of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, has decided to provide 
three workshops for junior college in- 











Importance of 


Maintaining 


Proper Classroom 


Air Conditions... 


CHOOL Authorities today recognize that maintenance of desired 


classroom air conditions is a problem of ventilating as well as heating. 


Due to the great amount of solar and body heat in an occupied school- 


room, cooling is the problem which must be solved during 75% of the 


average school day. Controlled introduction of cooler, outdoor air is the 


answer, because most schools operate during the months when outside 


temperature is lower than that indoors. 


The exclusive ““Draw-Through” design of 
the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator assures 
desired air conditions with a minimum of 
overheating and drafts. With this unit, ALL air 
admitted to the classroom is maintained at the 
desired outlet temperature. That is why the 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator is selected in 
preference to all others by School Authorities 






Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION © 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


structors who are interested in setting up 
terminal courses and in studying other 
problems of terminal education. These 
will be located at Harvard University, 
the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of California. At least 100 
scholarships will be provided for quali- 
fied junior college faculty members. 


Poll Pupils on Speed-Up Program 


In order to determine the type of 
accelerated college programs that high 
school pupils want and can _ afford, 
Northwestern University is conducting 
a poll of 25,000 pupils in 22 states. It is 
believed that the results of the poll will 
help university officials in developing the 
speed-up programs that have already 


been established and those that are 
contemplated for the future. 
Secret Schools in Poland 

Regular high school and college 


courses, with examinations at regular 
intervals, are being conducted secretly in 
occupied Poland by patriotic professors 
and teachers, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor. In retaliation for the 
banning of all books that do not conform 
to the Nazi regime since the invasion 
of Poland, this underground school sys- 
tem has been established in an effort to 
preserve most of free Poland’s culture 
and literature. 





Coming Meetings 


March 11!-13—Mississippi Education 
Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson. 

March 18-2I—Schoolmen's Week, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

March 19-2i—North Carolina Education 
tion, Hotel Sir Walter and Hotel 
Raleigh. 

March 25-28—Eastern Arts Association, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 

March 26-28—Midwest Forum for Visual Education, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

March 28-April 2—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Milwaukee. ‘ 

April |-4—Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

April 6-10—Association for Childhood Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 7-9—National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

April 8-10—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-l11—Western Arts Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 15-l18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. 

April 17-18—Idaho Education Association, 
High School, Boise. 

May !-2—American Council on Education, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 

June 22—Summer Session, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

June 28-July 2—National 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 


Association, 
University of 


Associa- 
Carolina, 


Municipal 


Boise 


Education Association, 
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MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE BUYING. 


MSARTHUR 


GYM TOWELS AND ROBES 


“Play Ball’’ with your athletes . . . give them the ad- 
vantages of a good, clean towel system! McArthur 
Gym Towels are used by leading schools throughout 
the country. Extremely rugged, highly absorbent, and 
most economical ... they are your best buy for use 
with towel systems. McArthur Velva-Terry Robes are 
first choice of swim teams. Write for details. 


Write 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 
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Note How Kewaunee Standard Units Are Assembled 


This 'Cut-Cost" System 
Saves You Money on 
LABORATORY FURNITURE! 


We build standard matching units—in quantity. That lowers the produc- 
tion cost—but a still greater saving is due to the fact that we have no 
complicated engineering designing and drafting expense in meeting indi- 
vidual school requirements. Every modern laboratory need is met by 
Kewaunee’s Cut-Cost System—and the pleasing uniformity of a Kewaunee 
Equipped Laboratory adds to your satisfaction and the efficiency of both 
Students and Instructors. 


FURNITU 


 Cenaene Mk ca 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Mid-West Office: 
220 E. 42nd St. 1208 Madison St. 
New York, N. Y. Evanston, Ili. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Eastern Branch: 
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Action on the 
School Front 


America is a vast training camp— 
training for war and for peace. Her 
schools are the arsenals of Democracy. 
In them lies our hope and future de- 
fense of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


Dudley locks are veterans; they have 
seen two decades of ac- 
tion on this “School 
Front.’ Dudleys are fa- 
vorites with America’s 
schools because they 
have proved their abil- 
ity to give dependable 
protection. 


RP-5, ROTOPOINT COMBINATION PADLOCK 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 310, 325 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





NORCOR 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Strongly constructed 
of heavy gauge dou- 
ble-beaded channel 
steel, rigidly braced. 
Large. comfortable, 
roomy seats. Cor- 
rect posture. Posi- 

tive seat lock and 

easy, compact fold- 

ing eliminate pinch- 
ing or tearing haz- 
ards. Wide range of 
models and prices. 


THE CHAIR ILLUSTRATED l 
IS OUR NO. 700 SERIES | a 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OF COMPLETE LINE 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 











PUBLICATIONS 





Southern Conference Reports 

Six reports prepared by committees 
of the 1941 Southern States Work- 
Conference covering “State and Local 
Financing of Schools,” “School Trans- 
portation,’ “School Supply Manage- 
ment,” “School Standards,” “Administra- 
tion of State Curriculum Programs” and 
“Negro Education” have been published 
in one volume and are available for 
distribution. Each ef the bulletins has 
published separately and 3000 


NNER, ee Spaces aa cl 
r Ie 


been 








copies of each one have already been 








Three additional pamphlets recently 


distributed to educational leaders in the issued also present typical model pro- 


South. The combined volume may be 
obtained for $1 per copy from Edgar L. 
executive secretary, Southern 


Ad- 


Morphet, 


States Work-Conference on School 
ministrative Problems, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Curriculum Trends Summarized 


Five new pamphlets summarizing cur- 
riculum trends and recommendations for 


a twelve year program in social studies, 
mathematics, science and 


language 


arts, 


arts and crafts have been added to the 


“Curriculum Bulletin” 


series of the Uni- 


versity of Oregon curriculum laboratory. 


Your 


"Pet the 3-M's assist 





grams: “A Proposed Junior High School 
Curriculum”; “A Description of a Tenth 
Grade Social-Living Course—Fusion of 
Language Arts and Social Studies,” and 
“The School Curriculum and Com- 
munity Life— A Community Centered 
Curriculum.” A complete annotated list 
of the bulletins will be furnished free on 
request. 


Biennial Survey Ready 


The Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, covering statistics and 
facts supplied by more than 30,000 state, 
county and city school systems, high 
schools and colleges and universities, has 
been released by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The survey comprises five reports 
entitled “Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion,’ “Statistics of State School Sys- 
tems,” “Statistics 6f City School Sys- 
tems,” “Statistics of Higher Education” 
and “Statistics of Public High Schools.” 
The reports may be obtained separately 
or in a complete set from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents in Washington. 
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janitorial methods. 


Where 


by a defense-depleted cleaning staff - 


— are geared to 


vast areas are to be cleaned 


-Midland Prod- 


ucts are waiting to give their extra measure of beauty and pro- 


tection to harassed Superintendents and School Boards. 


LOHSEAL 


That tough, non-slippery 
floor treatment whicl 
burn. 

A liquid, 


EV-R-GLO 
SOIL-SOLV 


Manufacturers 


hazard. 


safely. 


A cellular-reinforcing floor seal of great 
penetration and absolute drying qualities. 


special gym 


1 will not rubber 


water-resistant wax that gives 


of a Complete Line c 


LIQUID & JELLY SOAPS, GENERAL CLEANERS. 
FLOOR FINISHES & SEALS, WAXES, DISINFECTANTS 


f 


INSECTICIDES 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO SCHOOLS 


a hard protective sheen with little slip- 


A combination detergent and liquid soap. 
Cleans all types of floors quickly and 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES | 


~ & :'S 


Dubuque, 





lowa, U.S.A. 
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BUILDINGS 


School for Indians 


Provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of a school to give normal and 
vocational training to Indian children in 
seven counties of North Carolina. In 
accordance with an act passed in 1941 
by the North Carolina General Assem- 
bly, the state board of education has 
allotted $10,000 for the building of the 
institution, which will be located in 
Sampson County. A board of trustees 
for the new school has been appointed 
by the governor, with Clyde A. Erwin, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, as ex officio chairman. 








NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Avucuste J. Tete has assumed the 
duties of superintendent of Orleans Par- 
ish public schools, New Orleans, suc- 
ceeding Nicnotas G. Baver, whose 
resignation became effective the first of 
the year. 

L. K. Forrest, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Marion, Wis., has been 
appointed successor to CHARLES JAHR as 
superintendent of schools at Elkhorn, 
Wis. 

C. A. Hatt, high school principal at 
Bisbee, Ariz., since 1939, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Bisbee schools 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of R. E. Sovers. C. W. Witcox, former 
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HERE'S HOW 
WE STAND 


The biggest job facing us 
—and you —is to help 
win the war. Already 
we've taken some sub- 
stantial war contracts. 
We don't know about the 
future, but so far as right 
now is concerned, we can 
make delivery promptly 
on all Royal folding chair 
orders. 





@ ROYAL folding chairs are com- 
fortable, sturdy, flat folding. Guar- 
anteed for 10 years. Steel, uphol- 
stered or masonite seats. Write for 
catalog. 

ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 


183 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. C, CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 





“METAL FURNITURE SINCE "97" 














SAFEGUARD 






Your Screen Investment ! 


Choose 


TIME- 
PROVED 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SCREENS 


Each year, for many years, more and more visual edu- 
cators have learned, through actual use, that they can 





The Da-Lite Challenger 


depend on Da-Lite performance; that the Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded surface, though widely imitated, reflects 
more light and detail to all practical viewing angles 
and shows visual material best. They know that the 
popular Da-Lite Challenger model for classroom use 
remains unchallenged for ease of operation and de- 
pendable, trouble-free service. Write for 40-page 
catalog on Da-Lite Screens—famous for quality for 
33 years. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


| Dept. 3TNS, 2711 No. Crawford Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 





—As Gentle (on the budget) 
as a baby’s : 













Forgive us but we couldn't resist introducing a baby into Boston 
Pencil Sharpener advertising. After all, when famous Model KS 
is as gentle (on the budget) as a baby's KisS, why not say so? 
You and all your schools will find Boston Pencil Sharpeners— 
especially Model KS—easy to purchase, easy to use, easy to 
maintain. 


Incidentally, KS has an 
eight-hole guide which ad- 
justs perfectly to fit any 
popular-size pencil. Like 
all Bostons, KS features the 
exclusive I5 cutting edges 
which give you 25% more 
service. 


BOSTON 
__ | PENCIL SHARPENER 
MODEL KS 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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War and Vandalism 


Blame the war spirit for the 
increase in vandalism on pub- 
lic school property. 


To checkmate the vandals 
and check the destruction of 
outdoor drinking water de- 
vices specify "MURDOCK" 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains 
and Outdoor Hydrants. 





They are well designed and 
superbly of 
Bronze, Brass and lron—mate- 
rials that withstand the abuse 
to which such fixtures are sub- 


constructed 


jected by grownups as well as 
children. 


Besides vandal-proof they 
are anti-freezing. As a result 
maintenance costs are kept at 
a low figure. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 
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principal of Greenway School, Green- 
way, Ariz., succeeeds Mr. Hall as high 
school principal. 

Mark R. Suisies, who was named 
acting superintendent of schools at Bel- 
mont, Mass., last November, has been 
confirmed in the appointment by the 
3elmont board of education. 

C. R. ANDERSON, at present principal 
of the Hawthorne and Broadway schools 
at Helena, Mont., will succeed B. A. 
WINANS as superintendent of schools, 
Livingston, Mont., when the latter re- 
tires on June 30. 

Aten P. Keitn, superintendent of 
schools at Bedford, Mass., for thirty-three 
years, has retired because of ill health. 

Ciaupe F. Gappy, superintendent of 
schools at Raleigh, N. C., 1936, 
recently accepted the position of admin- 
istrator of Rex Hospital, Raleigh. Mr. 
Gaddy will be succeeded as superintend- 
ent of schools by Jesse O. SANDERSON, 
former principal of the Raleigh Metho- 
dist Orphanage. 

R. W. Barpwett will replace G. M. 
Wiey as superintendent of schools at 
LaCrosse, Wis., on July 1. 

M. T. Lampert, principal of the 
Junior High School at High Point, 
N. C., has been appointed to succeed 
J. N. Hauss as superintendent of schools, 
Thomasville, N.C. Mr. Hauss is retiring 
after forty-one years of service. 


since 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ALSO DEMANDS 
STRONG, HEALTHY BODIES... 


ercise 


When 


drill 





Whether you are remodeling or building a new gymnasium, 
. get our descriptive 
bulletins today! A list of near-by users will be supplied on | 


investigate Universal quality bleachers . 


request .. . investigate fully before you buy. 
We also make steel 
grandstands 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


CHAMPAIGN, 
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UNIVERSAL 
FOLDING STANDS 


allow maximum use of floor 
space for physical drill! 


@ Today, many men are being re- 
jected for military service because 
of physical defects; defects which 
might have been avoided or cor- 
rected: by adequate physical ex- 


Built-in gym seats waste much 
valuable floor space which might 
otherwise be put to daily use 
replaced with Universal 
folding bleachers, users gain the | 
dual advantage of more seats in 
a given space plus a practically | 
unobstructed 


and wood portable bleachers and 


Joun Knicut, principal of Perrinton 
School, Perrinton, Mich., for the last 
eight years, has been named _ superin- 
tendent of Fostoria School, Fostoria, 
Mich. He replaces Wittiam PHELAN, 
who resigned to accept a position with 
the state parole board. 

F. D. Swicart, superintendent of 
schools, Celina, Ohio, has been released 
from his contract to enable him to ac 
cept a similar position in Bellevue, Ohio. 


County Superintendents 


W. G. McCLananHan, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Tipton County, Ten- 
nessee, resigned recently. His successor 
is EuceNE YOUNGER. 

Gouia E. Ratuer, superintendent of 
schools, Allen County, Kentucky, has 
been reelected for a four year term. 

Apa Lee GranamM has been reelected 
for another four years as superintendent 
of schools in LaRue County, Kentucky. 


Principals 

Cuarces W. DeBog, science instructor 
in Overbrook High School, Overbrook, 
Kan., has been appointed principal of 
the school, succeeding T. Ervis PraTHer. 

Cuartes E, Linp has been named prin- 
cipal at Buffalo Grade School, Spring- 
field, Ill., replacing James E. Fry, who 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Cart A. Macnuson, principal of Ells- 











floor for physical | 


Send today for our Catalog covering 
Wet Mops, Dry Mops, Floor Brushes, Fiber 
Brooms, Scrub Brushes, Dust Brushes, 
Floor Wax and Polishes. 


35874 Main St. - 


worth Memorial High School, South 
Windsor, Conn., resigned on February 
1 to become assistant supervisor of séc- 
ondary education for the state board of 
education. 

A. Partey Bates, dean of boys at 
Weber County High School, Ogden, 
Utah, has been given a temporary ap- 
pointment as principal of the school to 
fill the vacancy created by the departure 
of Das. A. SmitH for Army service. 
E. W. Warkins was named to succeed 
Mr. Bates as dean of boys. 

AvBert Lutton, teacher and _ basket- 
ball coach at Jamestown High School, 
Jamestown, Pa., has been appointed to 
the position of principal of Sheakleyville 
High School, Sheakleyville, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Witvarp Dickson. 

Francis G. Lee has been selected as 
vice principal at Eastside High School, 
Paterson, N. J. . 

Ora L. LittLeyoun is the new princi- 
pal of Martha High School, Martha, 
Okla., succeeding Davin Foster, who 
resigned to become pastor of the Martha 
Baptist Church. 

Auice C. DonnELLAN is the new prin- 
cipal of Richard Hubbard School, Ber- 
lin, Conn. Prior to this appointment, 
Miss Donnellan taught in Gilman, Vt. 

J. Wicsert Jones, principal of Tivoli 
High School, Tivoli, N. Y., has been 
named principal of Red Hook Central 


THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT says 


a 


| KEEP WITHIN MY MAINTENANCE 
BUDGET BY USING ECONOMICAL 
FULLER CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
Rens 


Fuller Brushes 


While it is possible to buy many grades of school cleaning 
equipment, it has been demonstrated nationglly that Fuller 
Products are best in the long run. 
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Industrial Division 


Hartford, Conn. 
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School, Red Hook, N. Y., succeeding 
G. Laverne Carr, who died recently of 
injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. H. H. Mortensen will replace 
Mr. Jones at Tivoli High School. 

S. V. McCormack has been selected 
as the new headmaster of Hollis High 
School, Hollis, N. H. He was formerly 
assistant headmaster at Newmarket High 
School, Newmarket, N. H. 

Rev. JosepH C. MuLHERN of New Or- 
leans has recently taken over the princi- 
palship of the newly opened Jesuit High 
School, Dallas, Tex. 

Frep T. Suipp, vice principal of San 
Jose High School, San Jose, Calif., has 
been named principal of the new Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School in San Jose, 
which will be opened next September. 

J. B. Brown has resigned the principal- 
ship of the Soddy-Daisy High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Brown has been 
active in educational work in Hamilton 
County and Chattanooga for fifty years. 

GrorcE PatmcrEN has been named 
vice principal of the Lafayette School, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Cuarces G. Burns has been selected 
as principal of Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of Byron G. Rivertr. 

Frank C. Niewes, principal of South 
Philadelphia High School for Boys, Phil- 
adelphia, has retired. 





Rosert Rosinson, former vice princi- 
pal of Wallkill Central School, Wallkill, 
N. Y., has been appointed acting princi- 
pal in the place of Dexter C. Tixror, 
principal, who has been called into serv- 
ice in the Army. 

Joun L. Hawes has been named act- 
ing principal of West Leyden Central 
School, West Leyden, N. Y., while Prin- 
cipal New O. Woo ey is on duty with 
the Army. 

J. A. Wacker, principal of Greenport 
School, Greenport, N. Y., has been given 
a contract for another three years. He 
has been head of the school for thirteen 
years. 

Sipney C. Puiuips is the new princi- 
pal of Murphy High School, Mobile, 
Ala., succeeding K. J. CLark, who was 
recently named assistant superintendent 
of the school system. 

G. E. Darog, principal of Wautoma 
High School, Wautoma, Wis., will re- 
tire on May 31 after serving in the 
school field for fifty-five years. 

Jutius Barsour has been appointed 
principal of Stilwell Junior High School, 
Alma, Mich., to fill the vacancy created 
by the retirement of Frances M. Stitt. 

C. T. Cuapman has been named by 
the Page County school board to act as 
principal of Luray High School, Luray 
Va., in the absence of Epwin RortuHcEs, 
who is now in the Army. 








Catuerine B. McCoy, teacher at the 
Brimmer and May School, Boston, for 
ten years, has been appointed principal 
of the institution, succeeding Maser H. 
CummMincs and Mrs. Cuaries H. 
Haskins, who have been co-principals 
since the union of the two schools in 
1939, 

Larson N. Kettey is the new prin- 
cipal of Brownville High School, Brown- 
ville, Me. 

Harotp C. Batpwin has submitted his 
resignation as principal of Haverling 
High School, Bath, N. Y., to take effect 
at the end of the school year. He has 
been head of the school for the last 
fourteen years. 

James V. Bernarpo, track coach and 
mathematics instructor at Plainville High 
School, Plainville, Conn., has been 
named vice principal. 

Epitu Lirtre has been elected prin- 
cipal of Alexandria High School, Alex- 
andria, Neb., for the coming year. 

J. B. Occ has resigned as principal of 
Madison High School, Madison, Mo., to 
become personnel examiner for the IIli- 
nois Civil Service Commission. 

STEPHEN Kovac has been selected as 
acting principal of Memorial High 
School, Hanover Township, Pa., during 
the absence of Hersert Pearson, who 
has recently been called into Army 
service. 
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When You Buy Seating — 


GET THAT GENEROUS 
BONUS OF EXTRA SERVICE 
THAT’S BUILT INTO ALL 


IRWIN 


Territorial Distributors Throughout U. S. A. 


Take the Chair Desk opposite, for example. The 
frame is entirely of heavy angle steel; riveted 
and welded into the strongest, most rigid unit to 
be found in the industry. Steel panels, embossed 
for greatest rigidity, enclose three sides of the 
book compartment. 
firm and instantly adjustable. 

Get a line on IRWIN SEATING. 
quality, convenience and durability. Backed by 
prompt, helpful service. 


Catalog on request. 


SEATING! 


Desk support is unusually 


It's tops in 





























Mervin Norswortuy, for the last 
seven years principal of Loyall High 
School, Loyall, Ky., has been elevated to 
the post of school guidance director of 
Harlan County, Kentucky. His duties 
as principal have been taken over by 
BenTLey Lawson, former head coach. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. W. W. Cuarters, director of the 
bureau of educational research at Ohio 
State University 1928, will retire 
August 31 to devote his time to writing. 

Dexter M. Keezer, president of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., has been named 
assistant administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration. Doctor Keezer 
will be in charge of the consumer divi- 


since 


sion. 

Dr. 3ARTON CUTTEN, presi- 
dent of Colgate University, has an- 
nounced that he will retire August 31 at 
the conclusion of his twentieth year as 
head of the institution. Doctor Cutten 
will reach the retirement age of 68 in 


April. 


GEORGI 


Private Schools 


Exiza Kettas, founder and first presi- 
dent of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., and principal of the Emma Wil- 
lard School at Troy, has announced her 
resignation as head of the school. For 
more than twenty-five years, Miss Kellas 


ADVERTISING PAULS 


carried on the dual réle of principal of 
Emma Willard School and president of 
the college; in 1928 Dr. James LauRENCE 
MEaper succeeded her at the college. 

Seaver B. Buck, founder and head- 
master of Berkshire School, Shefheld, 
Mass., will resign on June 30. Successor 
to Doctor Buck as headmaster will be 
AvBerT Keep, at present assistant head- 
master, who has been a member of the 
faculty for fourteen years. 


Deaths 

Ross R. Jack, supervising principal of 
Bridgewater School, Bridgewater, Pa., 
died recently following an operation. 

Ricuarp Park, who had been superin- 
tendent of schools, Sullivan County, In- 
diana, for more than forty-six years, died 
recently at the age of 81. Mr. Park had 
resigned his position in September. 

Wattace J. ANpRrEws, former superin- 
tendent of the fourth supervisory district 
of Ulster County, New York, died re- 
cently. Prior to his retirement last sum- 
mer, Mr. Andrews had held the position 
for thirty-five years. 

Byron J. Rivett, principal of North- 
western High School, Detroit, died of a 
heart ailment recently. 

W. G. Ma ttett, principal emeritus of 
Farmington State Normal School, Farm- 
ington, Me., since 1940, died recently 
after a brief illness. 














From the stand- 
point of economy, 
efficiency and sani- 
tation it is essential 
that school floors 
be 
properly at all 


maintained 


times. 


Do all your floor 
maintenance at 
surprisingly low 


peered LENNAN TY eee 


GOOD FLOORS—AN ASSET 








cost, using the 


use machines. 





Established 1870 
2534 North Second Street 
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Tennant System. More than 100,000,000 square feet 
of floors are now maintained with Tennant multiple- 


Talk with our factory representative about 
your floor maintenance problems. He will | 
glady inspect your floors without obligation. 


Write today for full information. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








“hares 

Mary E. Reittey, principal of Ma- 
loney Grammar School, Waterbury, 
Conn., died in January. 

H. R. Dunrievp, superintendent of 
LeRoy High School, LeRoy, Kan., died 
early in January after an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. 

Atrrep H. Upton, 57, principal of 
Royal Oak High School, Royal Oak, 
Mich., died recently after an illness of 
several months. 

Geratp D. Decker, principal of 
Franklin High School, Franklin, Pa., 


died of a heart attack recently. 


Miscellaneous 

Hevten Herrernan, chief of the divi- 
sion of elementary education, California 
State Department of Education, and a 
member of the editorial board of The 
Nation’s Scuoots, has been granted six 
months’ leave of absence to work on 
the inter-American demonstration center 
project of the Office of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations With the Other 
American Republics. 

Dr. M. M. Cuampers, who has re- 
cently been serving as chief of the stu- 
dent project planning section of the 
N.Y.A., has returned to the American 
Council on Education as an administra- 
tive assistant with a special assignment 
related to liaison between education and 
government in the war effort. 
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Microfilm Reader 


The increasing use of microfilm, both | 
to conserve space and to make generally 
available source material that otherwise | 
would be accessible to only a few people, 
has inspired the production of a new | 
and inexpensive microfilm projector that | 
is especially suitable for school use. 

The S. V. E. Microfilm Reader mag- 
nifies microfilms twelve times and can 
be used under ordinary lighting condi- 
tions because the covers of the reader 
case open up and shade the viewing 
screen. 

The screen is adjusted at an angle 
that is said to assure comfort and easy 
reading and each page of text is repro- 
duced over the entire viewing area. A 
100 watt lamp, polished and silvered 
reflector and triple condensing system 
afford maximum _ illumination, the 





_ manufacturer asserts; films are protected 
by a heat-absorbing filter. 

The entire unit is 16 inches high, 14 
'inches wide and 10 inches deep. It 





Stone Washfountains 


The splash hazard is eliminated from | off the water supply. 
the new Mercury washfountains (Model The washfountain is designed to ac- 
LC-430) because the sprayheads are | commodate 10 persons at one time, thus 
placed in the bowl rim and throw the | speeding up washing time and cutting 
water toward the center column, the | down on the number of units needed. 


Releasing the pressure automatically cuts 





The units have | 
been designed for increased efficiency 


The fountain is constructed of precast 
marble and is mounted on a re- 
economy. Consumption of hot | enforced stone base. It can be obtained 

is said to be cut down to a/| in 54 inch or 36 inch diameter sizes.— 
minimum by the novel “leg-control” | STANDARD WasHRoom EouipMent Com- 
feature. Each person controls the flow pany, Sacinaw, Micu. 
of water by pressing against the leg pad. |e When inquiring, refer to NS763 


manufacturer asserts. 


and 
water 





| weighs approximately 20 pounds and is 
| equipped with a handle for easy carry- 


ing.—Socrety For VisuaL EpucarTIon, 


| Inc., 100 E. Onto Sr., Cuicaco, It. 


| @ When inquiring, refer to NS762 





Bracket for Mixer 


Security and steadiness are assured in 
paint spraying by the use of the new V- 
shaped brackets that have been an- 
nounced by Eclipse Air Brush Company. 





These brackets are made in two sizes— 
to fit 30 and 50 gallon drums—and hold 
the air motored agitators in place while 
paint is being sprayed. A screw clamp 
at the side of the bracket allows for 
variations in the sizes of the drums and 
ensures steadiness of the agitator. The 
mixer can be adjusted to any angle.— 
Ecuipse Arr Brus Co., INc., 400 Park 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS764 





Portable Ozone Unit 


Ozone is the sterilizing agent used 
in the new portable automatic water 
purification unit recently marketed by 
echnicraft Engineering Company. 

Sterozone Model B, designed for use 
in swimming pools, laundries and other 
installations in which colorless, tasteless 
water is demanded, is operated electri- 
cally and no chlorine or other chemical 
is required. The ozone is generated by 
an electrical discharge maintained at 
11,000 volts. Injected directly into the 
water passing through the unit, the 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 95 
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ozone is said to oxidize the bacterial 
contamination and to produce pure 
water that does not irritate eyes, nose 
or mucous membranes. 

Two pipe connections and a 110 volt, 
50 to 60 cycle electrical outlet are all 
that are required to operate the device, 
which has a capacity of more than 1200 
gallons per hour.—TercunicraFt ENncI- 
NEERING Company, 5610 S. Soro 
Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS765 


Blackout Bulbs 


Visibility is provided in blacked out 
buildings by the new silver-lined black- 
out bulb marketed by Wabash Appli- 
ance Corporation. The bulb is said to 
give a soft beam of blue light and the 








silver reflector lining hides all filament 
glare and projects the light straight 
down. Light leaks are obviated by a 
black silicate coating that covers the 
bulb up to the extreme lighting end, 
which is a deep blue. The bulb con- 
sumes 25 watts—WaBAsH APPLIANCI 
CorporaTION, 335 Carrot St., Brook 
LYN, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS766 





New Tool Stand 


Tools are on the job twenty-four hours 
a day in shops that are equipped with 
the new Penco “3-shift” tool stand, 
according to the manufacturer. 
time and labor-saving stand is con- 
structed of all-welded steel and contains 
three drawers, each of which locks sep- 


Sr., | 





The | 





pupil responsible for the care of his own 


| tools and also saves time and labor that 


would be required in maintaining a cen- 
tral tool crib. Drawers are 18 inches 
wide, 16 inches deep and 5 inches high 
and the overall size of each stand is 30 
inches wide, 18 inches deep and 32 
inches high—PENN Meta CorporaTIoN 
oF Penna., 36 Orecon Ave., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS767 





Portable Siren 


In defense of school children, par- 
ticularly in rural districts or wherever 
electric power is not available, the 
Sparks-Withington Company offers a 
portable hand-operated Sparton air raid 
siren Model 100. The siren is constructed 
so that it can be held in the hands or 
hung from a shoulder strap and is said 
to be light in weight and convenient 
to handle. The base of the unit is 
designed so that it can be mounted for 
permanent installation. 

It can be turned in any direction 
and projects a powerful, far-reaching 
tone within two seconds, the manufac- 
turer states. The sound volume is 107 
decibels at 25 feet and 96 decibels at 
100 feet —SpaRKs-WITHINGTON Com- 
PANY, JACKSON, MIcH. 


o ohn inquiring, refer to NS768 





Permanent Siren 


More air raid sirens, these being of the 
fixed type, are coming off the assembly 
lines of the Federal Electric Company. 
These sirens are said to be built for 
long hard service and are enclosed in a 
weatherproof housing in order to assure 
their operation under all weather con- 


| ditions. 


Rotor speeds in these units vary from 
3000 to 8000 revolutions per minute, 
depending on the size and model of 
the siren. Models are available in sizes 
ranging from ¥, to 7/, horsepower.— 
FeperaL Exectric Co., 8700 S. Strate 
St., Cuicaco, ILt. 


Folding Rack for Chairs 


Solving one of those problems that 
everybody talks about and nobody does 
| anything about, Walrus Manufacturing 
| Company emerges triumphantly with a 
| folding chair complete with a folding 
_rack to hold hats, books and other 
| impedimenta. The purpose of the in- 
vention, the manufacturer states, is to 


PATENTS PENDING 





provide for folding chairs a shelf or 
rack that is flat and rigid while the 
chair is open and that folds with the 
chair when it is closed. 

The rack, as perfected, is composed 
of two hinged sections of different 
widths from front to rear pivoted to the 
front and rear legs at fixed points. The 
hinged connections between the sections 
are sufficiently loose to permit the sec- 
tions to fold automatically with the legs 
of the chair—Watrus MANUFACTURING 
Company, Decatur, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS770 





Portable Blackboard 


For use wherever it is desirable to 
“say it with chalk” Natural Slate Black- 
board Company offers a modernized, 
portable unit that is complete in itself. 
The board comprises a 60 by 36 inch 
blackboard and a 60 by 6 inch tack 
strip framed in solid oak. It can be 
mounted with wood screws on any wall 
as a single board or the wall spaces 
can be filled with several units. If 
necessary, the boards can easily be re- 
| moved to a new location, the manu- 
| facturer asserts—NaTuRAL SLATE BLAckK- 
| BOARD CoMPANY, PEN ArcyL, Pa. 





arately. This arrangement makes each| e When inquiring, refer to NS769 | ¢ When inquiring, refer to NS771 
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Markable Charts 


A new visual aid to teaching business | 
courses takes its place in the school | 
field with the introduction of markable | 
bookkeeping charts. The charts, 38) 
inches wide and 50 inches high, are 
mounted on both sizes of 4 inch mount- | 
ing boards and bound with heavy tape. | 
They include ledger, journal and mul- 
tiple column rulings and enlarged basic 
business forms. A sheet of transparent 
plastic material is laminated to the sur- 
face of the chart and provides a smooth, 
glasslike writing surface on which one 
can write with wax crayons or wash- 
able ink. 

When it is desired to change the 
material that has been written on the 
charts, they can be wiped clean with 
a soft dry cloth or washed with warm 
water and soap. 

A set of seven boards includes six 
journal charts, six ledger charts, one 
multiple column chart and one group of | 
basic business forms, which make it pos- 
sible to keep a complete cycle of trans- 
actions in cumulative demonstrations.— 
Mopern ScuHoot Propucts, LAKEwoop 
Sta., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS772 








Blackout Paint 


Acting on reports from aviators that 
even moonlight reflected on glass pro- 
vides a guide for bombing raiders, the 
Midland Paint and Varnish Company 
set to work to produce a paint that 
would completely obscure light and re- 
flections. The result is a formula, known 
as P-40 blackout paint, which is said 
to dry rapidly to a self-leveling, dull 
flat surface. 

The paint can be brushed on or 
thinned with the proper solvent to spray- 
ing consistency. The average area cov- 
ered is 550 square feet per gallon. It is 
claimed that the product is resistant to 
heat and is not affected by the sun’s 
rays or by rain, sleet or snow. 

Another advantage claimed for the 
formula is that it can easily be removed 
by wiping off with an inexpensive sol- 
vent. 

The paint is made for outside appli- 
cation. Inside painting of glass is not 
recommended because light reflections 
and halations would still be visible for 
long distances. — MipLanp Paint AND 
VarNisH Co., 9110 Reno Ave., CLEve- 
LAND, OHIO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS773 








Lamp Life Increased 
The rated life of the Hygrade Syl- 


vania 100 watt fluorescent lamp has been | 


Address manufacturers for further 


increased from 2500 to 3000 hours, it 
has been announced. This represents a 
50 per cent increase in performance of 
the lamp since its introduction slightly 
more than a year ago when it was 
given a 2000 hour rated life—Hycrape 
SYLVANIA CoRPORATION, SALEM, Mass. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS774 





Paint Chart 


Paint selection is made painless by the 
use of the new Valdura paint selector re- 
cently issued by American-Marietta Com- 
pany. The selector is said to make 
conveniently available all information on 
the properties of 43 paint, enamel and 
varnish products. Two charts are em- 
bodied in the selector. The first lists 51 
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types of surfaces that are likely to be en- 
countered in painting, and the second 
gives all of the properties of each paint 
in order to facilitate selection of the finish 
that will be most suitable when a choice 
is offered by the first. Amertcan-Mart- 
ETTA Company, 43 E. Onto St., Cutcaco, 
IL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS775 





Illumination Levels 


A table of foot-candles of illumina- 
tion needed for various recreational and 
athletic activities has recently been com- 
piled by WestincHouse ELectTRIc AND 
MANUFACTURING Company, East Pirts- 
BURGH, Pa. The recommendations take 
into consideration improvements made 
in old light sources and the high eff- 
ciencies of the new. The foot-candle 





areas regardless of whether they are on 
a horizontal, a vertical or an oblique 
plane, the manufacturer states. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS776 





Floors and Furniture 


Two new folders on the care of 
floors and furniture have been issued 
by FranKuiIn Reszarcu Co., 5134 Lan- 
CASTER AvE., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. “The 
Care of Marble, Terrazzo, Tile and 
Cement Floors” features three products: 
Sealit, Chekit and Rubber Gloss No. 3. 
The brochure entitled “A New Type 
of Furniture Wax,” illustrates the vari- 
ous types of furniture on which the 
product can be used. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS777 





Plaster Problem Charts 


Plaster troubles are analyzed and solu- 
tions are offered in a series of three 
“trouble-shooting” charts that have been 
published by Unirep States Gypsum 
Company, 300 W. Apams Sr., Cuicaco, 
Itt. The first chart contains facts de- 
signed to help in the selection of the 
best plaster base for various jobs; the 
second explains the properties and uses 
of the various types of materials made 
by the company, and the third answers 
almost any question that arises in con- 
nection with plastering jobs. Free copies 
of each chart, or all of them, are avail- 
able on request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS778 





Turret Lathe Bulletin 


Much information is contained in little 
space in the four page bulletin recently 
issued by SourH Beno LatHe Works, 
425 E. Mapison Sr., Sourn Benn, Inp. 
Described and illustrated is a new turret 
lathe which is said to be adaptable to 
either long run or small lot production 
on a wide range of bar, chucking or 
fixture jobs. Complete specifications are 
given. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS779 





Heat Diffuser Units 


Four models of heat diffusers designed 
to provide economical heating for such 
large spaces as gymnasiums are described 
in a new series of leaflets announced by 
the Carrier CorporaTION, SyRAcusE, 
N. Y. One of the models described, 
Type 46, is built in sectional units that 
permit the adaptation of a single unit to 
a variety of positions and also permit 
the conversion of one type of unit into 
any of the other types after installation. 


values given should be provided on the | e When inquiring, refer to NS780 


information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 95 
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I Saw Russia. Hitler’s Threat to Amer- 
ica—Two 16 mm. sound films by Ralph 
Ingersoll, editor of PM, reporting on his 
recent tour of European battlefronts. De- 
scribes and analyzes the war in the Atlan- 
tic, in Russia, in China and on the Pa- 
cific, and discusses the threat to the 
American republics through Africa— 
Wa ter O. Guttonn, INc., 35 W. 457TH 
St., New York, N. Y. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS781 





The Children Must Learn—16 mm. 
sound. 14 minutes. The first of two 
films designed to show the gap between 
education and the needs of the people in 
two rural communities. Emphasis is 
given to the necessity for bringing the 
school program into line with com- 
munity problems. 

And So They Live—16 mm. sound. 26 
minutes. Longer, more fully documented 
picture of the poverty of the land in the 
two communities, describing lack of 
proper diet, housing and sanitation. New 
York Unriversiry Fim Luiprary, 71 
WasuincTon So., S., New York, N. Y. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS782 





Supervisory Development Programs— 
Two series of sound slide films designed 
for industrial training programs. The 
first series, covering basic responsibilities 
of the foreman’s job, includes the follow- 
ing subjects: “Proper Use of the Repri- 
mand”; “Letting Men Know”; “The 
Foreman as a Leader”; “Handling 
Grievances”; “The Foreman as a Mana- 
ger,” and “The Foreman as a Teacher.” 
Titles in the second group are: “Induct- 
ing the New Man”; “Preparing to Teach 
a Job”; “How to Teach a Job”: “The 
Supervisor’s Responsibility for Safety”; 
“Following Through on Safety,” and 
“Getting Results.” 35 mm. Produced 
in collaboration with the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—VocaFriLm 
Corporation, 424 Mapison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS783 





Defense Review No. 1—The necessity 
for subcontracting defense orders and 
utilizing all existing machine shops; the 
training projects of the N.Y.A., by which 
youths are given experience working on 
airplanes and metors, and the merchant 
shipbuilding program are described. 16 
mm. sound. | reel. 10 minutes. 


picts the building of some of the Air 


| Corps’ new air fields and bases; explains | 
the process by which aluminum scrap is | 


recovered, and describes the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber.—Drvision oF In- 
FORMATION, OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MaAn- 
AGEMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS784 





Posture and Exercise—Describes and 
explains the physiology of exercise, in- 
cluding the relation of the nervous sys- 
tem to the skeletal muscles; motor units 
of work; development of endurance, and 
peripheral circulation as it is related to 
general physical efficiency. 16 mm. 
sound. Erpr Crassroom Firms, INc., 
1841 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS785 





Alert!—One reel short on basic pre- 
cautions and procedures for the average 
citizen, released in cooperation with 
civilian defense organizations. 16 and 
35 mm.—Branpon Firms, Inc., 1600 
Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS786 





Modern Rug and Carpet Making—16 
mm. sound, with natural color sequence. 
15 minutes. Depicts the manufacture of 
rugs and carpets in a modern mill and 
includes every phase of the process from 
the preparation of the design to the fin- 
ished product—Fitms or CoMMERCE 
Co., 21 W. 467TH St., New York, N. Y. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS787 





The Eyes and Their Care—The physi- 
ology and hygiene of the eye are treated 
in detail by means of animated drawings. 
Processes explained include eye move- 
ments, field of vision, night blindness, 
double vision, near and far-sightedness, 
astigmatism and infections. 16 mm. 
sound.—Erp1 Crassroom Firms, INc., 


1841 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS788 





Growth of Cities—16 mm. sound. One 
of a series of films on city life. This one 
portrays the natural influences that affect 
the location and growth of cities. The 
effect of location, business enterprises and 
power on the rate of growth of cities is 
also shown. Produced in collaboration 
with Dr. Robert S$. Lynd, Columbia Uni- 
versity—Erp1 Crassroom Fiims, INc., 
1841 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 





|e When inquiring, refer to NS789 | 
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Defense Review No. 2—This film de- | Fighting the Fire Bomb—The first 
| film authorized for training purposes by 


the Office of Civilian Defense. It shows 
the steps to be taken in preparing for 
attack by incendiary bombs and methods 
of disposing of the light magnesium 
bomb. The film is accompanied by an 
instruction manual prepared by Safety 
Research Institute. It was produced un- 
der the technical supervision of the 
chemical warfare service and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association.— 
TRANSFILM, INc., 9 RocKEFELLER PLaza, 


New York, N. Y. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS790 





Youth Takes to Wings—Principles of 
flying as presented by the traveling ex- 
hibit of the Franklin Institute, plus the 
theory and practice of plane building, 
both model and full size. Endorsed by 
National Aeronautic Association. 16 mm. 
sound. 40 minutes.——BELL aNnp Howe. 
Company, 1801 LarcHmont Ave., CHI- 
caco, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS791 





Russian Civilian Defense—A new 
group of war newsreels, cultural shorts 
and civilian defense documentaries made 
in Russia and produced under conditions 
of siege in Moscow and other Russian 
cities. The following titles are available: 
“For Honor, Freedom and Country”; 
“Russia’s Millions Mobilize”; “Report 
From Moscow”: “On the Line of Fire”: 
“The Red Army”; “Soviet Woman”; 
“Golden Mountains”; “Folk Dances,” 
and “Tschaikovsky’s Swan Lake Ballet.” 
—BrANDON Fics, INc., 1600 Broapway, 


New York, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS792 





All God’s Chillun Need Wings—The 
story of Canada’s Air Cadet League com- 
posed of 25,000 boys between 12 and 18 
years of age. The boys are taught all of 
the principles of flying without ever 
touching the controls of a real plane. 16 
mm. sound.—Wa TER O. GuTLonn, INc., 
35 W. 457u Sr., New York, N. Y. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS793 





New Film Catalogs——Vicror Ant- 
MATOGRAPH Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 
Eighth revised edition of the Victor di- 
rectory of 16 mm. film sources. The 
sources are classified in three sections: 
group A, institutional, organizational 
and governmental; group B, industrial 
and commercial; group C, national and 
regional film distributors. Included in 
the directory is a section devoted to a 
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using instruction films. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS794 





Film News Notes—ComMMoNWEALTH 


Pictures, 729 SeveNTH Ave., New York, 


| 
recommended classroom procedure for 


N. Y., announces the establishment of a 
16 mm. sound rental library. Hereto- 
fore, this organization sold but did not 
rent films. The first rental library cata- 
log has recently been issued and is avail- 
able upon request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS795 





General 

School Building Code. Adopted by the 
State Board of Education, Connecticut, 
1941. For copies address Alonzo G. 
Grace, Hartford, Conn. 

Nathaniel’s Witch. By Katharine Gib- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1941. Pp. viii+138. $2. 

Is Your Number Up? Practical Informa- 
tion for the Future Selectee. By Blake 
Cochran. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Pp. 65. $0.25 (Paper 
Cover). 

Bibliography of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. By Charles F. Reid and 
Others. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1941. Pp. xvit+225. $3.50. 

How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data. By Carter Alexander. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Pp. xiv+439. $4. Instructor’s Manual. 
Pp. 15. $1.50. 

The New Army of the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: The War Depart- 
ment, 1941. 

The Teacher and International Relations. 
By Phillips Bradley and Others. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941. Pp. 19. $0.10 (Pa- 
per Cover). 

American Isolation Reconsidered. By 
Phillips Bradley and Others. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941. Pp. 208. $0.50 (Pa- 
per Cover). 

Twelve Daughters of Democracy. By 
Eleanor Sickels. New York City: The 
Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

The Administrative Function of English 
in the University of California. By 
Loaz W. Johnson. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1941. Pp. 273-350. $0.75 (Paper 
Cover). 

Modern Demountable Construction for 
School Buildings. By Alice Barrows. 
Circular 201. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 11. 

The House in the Hoo. By Esther Wood. 
Illustrated by Theresa Kalab. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1941. $1.50. 








Indoctrination for American Democracy. 
By Benjamin F, Pittenger. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 
110. $1.25. 

Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
By Jess S. Hudson and Others. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, 1941. 
Pp. 229-671. $2. Twentieth Yearbook. 


The Road Ahead. A College Orienta- 
tion and Guidance Book. By Lowry S. 
Howard. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1941. Pp. 
xiii+402. 

The Role of the Teacher in Health Edu- 
cation. By Ruth M. Strang and Dean 
F. Smiley. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1941. Pp. x+359. §2. 

The Rubber Industry. By Josephine 
Perry. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1941. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By 
Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. Kron- 
enberg. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. xiii+ 
594. $3. 

The Pageant of South American History. 
By Anne Merriman Peck. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1941. 
Pp. x+405. $3. 

Corporal Punishment. By Herbert A. 
Falk. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. Pp. 162. $2.10. 

Unit Costs of School Buildings. By 
Henry H. Bormann. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 81. 
$1.60. 

Sex Education for the Preschool Child. 
By Harold E. Jones and Katherine 
Read. Pp. 12. Sex Education for the 
Ten Year Old. By M. Marjorie Bolles. 
Pp. 12. Sex Education for the Ado- 
lescent. By George W. Corner and 
Carney Landis. Pp. 18. Sex Education 
for the Married Counle. By Emily H. 
Mudd. Pp. 11. Sex Education for the 
Woman at Menopause. By Carl G. 
Hartman. Pp. 10. Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1941. $0.15 each 
(Paper Covers). 

The Background of Guidance. By H. C. 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank on page 95 








McQueen and Others. Wellington, 
N. Z.: New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research, 1941. Pp. viii+128. 
Six Shillings. 

Teacher Salary Policies in Public Schools. 
By Arvid J. Burke. Albany, N. Y.: 
New York State Teachers Association, 
1941. Pp. 38. (Paper Cover.) 

The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics. 
By Charles H. Butler and F. Lynwood 
Wren. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1941. Pp. xii+514. $3. 

Roads to the Future. Twenty-Eighth An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, March 26-29, 1941. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 
v+481. 


Textual 

People Are Important. By Floyd L. 
Ruch, Gordon N. Mackenzie and Mar- 
garet McClean. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1941. Pp. xii+ 
283. $1.32, list. 

How to Read a Newspaper. By Edgar 
Dale. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1941. Pp. x+178. $1.40, 
list. 

Elements of Aeronautics. By Francis 
Pope and Arthur S. Otis. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. x +660. 

Improve Your Accent. By Inez E. Reade. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. Pp. 54. $0.48, list (Paper 
Cover). 

Guide for Teaching Traffic Safety. 
Grades 1 to 9. By Robert LeAnder- 
son. Washington, D. C.: American 
Automobile Association, 1941. Pp. 36. 

Happy Days on the Farm. By Ella H. 
Hay. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 189. $0.80. ) 

Big Book of Christmas Entertainments. 
Edited by Maurine H. Faw. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1941. Pp. 
x+245. $1.50. 





Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 1 in 
F Sharp Minor (Op. 1). Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Victor Album M-865. Three 12 inch 
records. $3.50. 

Chopin: Waltzes—Volume 1. Waltz 
No. 1, in E Flat Major (Op. 18). Waltz 
No. 2, in A Flat Major (Op. 34, 
No. 1). Waltz No. 3, in A Minor (Op. 
34, No. 2). Waltz No. 4, in F Major 
(Op. 34, No. 3). Waltz No. 5, in 
A Flat Major (the “Two-Four” Waltz) 
(Op. 42). Waltz No. 6, in D Flat 

(Continued on page 96) 
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American Crayon Co........ 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


American Seating Company. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ampro Corporation, Dept. NS 342..... 
2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Atkins and Co., E. C........ 
471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis Ind. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Bell & Howell Company, Dept. NS 3-42 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 
2207 W. Michigan St., 
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Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company..Facing page 63 


Educational Div., Detroit, Mich. 
Celotex Corporation ..... 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 


Dunedin, Florida 

Continental Steel Corporation 

Kokomo, Indiana 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. -3 TNS 
2711 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd...... 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Dick Company, A. B., Dept. H-342 
720 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Ditto, Inc. 
613 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Dudley Lock Corporation, Dept. 310 
325 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
Ediphone, The, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Dept. NS 3, West Orange, N. J. 
Finnell System, Inc. A 

203 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 

Ford Sales Company, J. B. 

Wyandotte, Michigan 

Fuller Brush Co.......... 

3587A Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Inc... 


Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Guth Co., Edwin F.. 

2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Heywood-Wakefield . 

Gardner, Mass. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc...... 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hotel Philadelphian ... 

39th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hotel Tudor 

304 East 42nd St., 
Hotels DeWitt 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Camden, N. J. 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


New York, N. Y. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Ideal Seating Company.......................2...... 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


International Business Machines Corp..................... 


Electromatic Division 
590 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Irwin Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co... 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, ‘Mich. 


Levison & Blythe Mfg. Co.................. 
612 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
McArthur & Sons, Geo................. 
Baraboo, Wis. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred.... 
3532 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc... 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co........ 
2820 Fourth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


National Lock Co............... . 
Rockford, Illinois 


Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Moline, Illinois 


Norcor Manufacturing Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
3427 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RCA Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., N-3.... 
Camden, N. J. 


Rixson Co., Oscar C.. 
4456 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, lll. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co......... 
183 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Th. 


Sexton & Co., John............. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Squires Inkwell Co........... 
McKenna Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sterling, Inc. ..... 
3738-N N. Holton St., 
Tennant Co., G. H. 
2534 N. Second St., 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company........ 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Universal Bleacher Company 
Champaign, Illinois 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Minneapolis, Minn. 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Dept. C-1, Davenport, Iowa 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Walker-Turner Co., Inc........ 

5212 Berckman St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Wayne Iron Works 

East Lancaster Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co.. 

Chicago Heights, III. 

Western Electric Company........ 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Williams Company |....00.2.000.00.00000.00... 
61 West First St., London, Ohio 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
206 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. 


Address manufacturers for further information and prices—or use Readers’ Service blank 
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Thols 


You know that the materials of the 
educational job are almost as impor- 
tant today as the ideas and methods 
of school administration and educa- 
tional procedure. Products that make 
for better, more efficient and useful 
buildings; products that assist in the 
educational processes, all contribute 
invaluable aid to the modern school. 

Manufacturers are spending mil- 
lions of dollars in experimentation and 
development of new products to do 
an ever improving job in all phases of 
education. The announcements of 
their results in new items, old products 
redesigned and improved, have a very 
real place in the literature of educa- 
tion. The NATION'S SCHOOLS offers 
its “What's New” section in order that 
you may keep abreast of these devel- 
opments through catalogs and other 
descriptive material issued by manu- 


facturers. 


Ube the Coupon 





The coupon at the right is a self mailer, 
to be folded and sealed. No postage 
is required. It is for your convenience 
in keeping informed. Use it for any 
additional information you need on 
products shown here or advertised in 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS—or write 
the manufacturers direct, using the 
key numbers identifying each product 
or advertisement. 


TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 
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4 SIMPLE STEPS 


L. Fill in coupon with key numbers of 
advertisements or products on which 
you want further information. 





« Fill in your name, title and address. 


Tear off at perforation, fold and seal. 
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s Mail—No postage required. 
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I WAN T information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 
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(Continued from page 93) 
Major (“Minute” Waltz) (Op. 64, 
No. 1). Waltz No. 7, in C Sharp Minor 
(Op. 64, No. 2). Waltz No. 8, in 
A Flat Major (Op. 64, No. 3). Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist. Victor Album 
M-863. Four 12 inch records. $4.50. 

Chopin: Waltzes — Volume 2. Waltz 
No. 9, in A Flat Major (“L’Adiew’”) 
(Op. 69, No. 1). Waltz No. 10, in 
B Minor (Op. 69, No. 2). Waltz No. 
11, in G Flat Major (Op. 70, No. 1). 
Waltz No. 12, in F Minor (Op. 70, No. 
2). Waltz No. 13, in D Flat Major (Op. 
70, No. 3). Waltz No. 14, in E Minor 
(Posthumous). Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist. Victor Album M-864. Three 
12 inch records. $3.50. 

Szostakowicz: Symphony No. 6 (Op. 
53). The Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. Victor 
Album M-867. Five 12 inch records. $5. 

Liszt: Mefisto Waltz. Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow: The Battle of Kershenetz (From 
The Invisible City of Ketezh). Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor Album M-870. 
Two 12 inch records. $2.50. 

Walton: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Goosens. Victor 
Album M-868. Three 12 inch records. 
$3.50. 

Strauss: Rosenkavalier Waltzes. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Victor Record 18390. 
12 inch. $1. 

Gounod: Faust—Ballet Music. Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor Record 13830. 12 
inch. $1. 

Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. 
Jesis Maria Sanromé, pianist. Victor 
Record 13831. 12 inch. $1. 

Strauss: Emperor Waltz (Op. 437). 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. Victor Record 
18220. 12 inch. $1. 

Dvorak: Humoresque (Op. 101, No. 
7). (Orchestrated by Edmond de Luca). 
Nevin: The Rosary (Orchestrated by 
Charles O’Connell). William Primrose, 
viola, and Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Charles O’Connell. Victor 
Record 18222. 12 inch. $1. 

Verdi: Aida—Act I (in Italian) Reci- 
tative and Aria: Celeste Aida. Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor, and Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter Goehr. 
Aida—Acct III (in Italian) Recitative and 
Aria: O Patria Mia. Rose Bampton, 
soprano, and Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. Vic- 
tor Record 18221. 12 inch. $1. 
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AUTOMATIC PROGRAMMING 


Eliminates Conflicts and Provides Complete Records 


The problem of establishing smooth 
functioning schedules and programs 
for your school is quickly solved by 
the Electric Punched Card Method 
of Accounting ... No toilsome manual 
preparation of student lists ...No 
puzzling conflicts to untangle. The 
Punched Card Method will automat- 
ically provide all the information 
you and your students need, when 


you need it. 


Under the Punched Card Method, 


complete information concerning 
every individual student is first reg- 
istered in cards in the form of 
punched holes. 


This punched card record is a 
“live” record. It will automatically 
accumulate and print any or all the 


information which it contains. 


This modern method is today bring- 
ing new speed and efficiency to 
important phases of modern school 


administration. 
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Summer Repairs 

Summer maintenance will be 
on to whatever extent conditions 
supplies permit. The school plant must 
be kept in the best possible condition 
under the circumstances. Such is the gen- 
eral feeling of school business officials at 
this time. Definite work schedules have 
been delayed pending official and final 
word on restrictions of certain materials. 
Until these are received it is difficult to 
estimate the amount of renovation that 
will take place this summer. 

Many school officials are experimenting 
with substitutes. Paint is a major prob- 
lem, for example. Casein paint or others 
that have similar substitutes for the oil 
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we shall be getting along successfully 
without many things that we thought 
indispensable to operating the schools.” 

The labor situation, fortunately, is not 
as acute as might be expected. Discon- 
tinuance of private construction has re- 
leased many maintenance men. There 
can be little hope, however, that this is 
anything but temporary. Depleted me- 
chanical staffs and a larger number of 
inexperienced workers are inevitable. 

The situation is a challenge to every 
school official but it is a challenge that 
he is prepared to accept, as the following 
reports of various communities clearly 
indicate. 


PRACTI 
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will be kept busy during the summer 
on work that does not require much ma- 
terial cost,” he says. “Painting, floor re- 
placements and a thousand and one im- 
provements can and must wait and we 
must keep the schools open as best we 
can despite makeshifts. 

“Shortages of both supplies and per- 
sonnel are already apparent. Many sup- 
plies and needed materials will have to be 
eliminated if substitutes are not available. 
We have had too much variety of every- 
thing. Life has been too easy; perhaps, 
to some extent in our schools, too. Less 
experienced personnel will learn valuable 
lessons and by being forced to meet new 
situations will develop and do a good job 
and gain much valuable experience in 


base are being used despite their limita- 
tions. Other substitute or alternate ma- 
terials are being investigated for metal 
products, chemicals and paper goods. 

It is recognized that this is only a start. 


doing so. 

“Substitute chemicals, paper products, 
steel and metal products of all kinds are 
beginning to show up. Right now we 


Only Essentials in Ottumwa 


Except for roofs and the most urgent 
necessities, summer repairs in Ottumwa, 


As one official puts it, “By next year, we Iowa, may be negligible this summer, are experimenting with the family size 
will have discovered many substitutes Walter McLain, secretary of the board roll towels, cheap drawing paper at 3, 
that have worked out satisfactorily and of education, reports. “Our custodians cents a pound for typing paper (and it 


Meet the new demand for EYESIGHT PROTECTION 
with Wakefield 


COMMODORES 


Mother and Dad are back in school again! At 
night, in classrooms where their children study 
by day, parents are fitting themselves for a new 
place in the service of their country and their 
community. And with this has come a more 
insistent demand for good light in poorly lighted 
classrooms. 


et, 











You can meet it with Wakefield COMMO- 
DORES! If your budget is limited, plan to 
solve your lighting problem “a room at a time” 
as funds become available. Simple and quick to 
install, COMMODORES an, in effect, modern- 
ize seeing conditions in any classroom overnight. 


COMMODORES provide more light than 
most indirect fixtures to protect the eyes of 
young and old alike; 86% of the light from the 
bare bulb by test of impartial Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. Maintenance cost is low. Molded 
Plaskon shade is easy and safe to clean and 
handle. Write for details. 

Fluorescent? Wakefield makes several fixtures ideal for lighting 
classroom, drafting room or sewing room. Details upon request. 


However, war orders must come first. Early delivery can be 
made only if your school has a priority rating. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 
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will work in a pinch as mimeograph 
paper, too), and substitutes for chlorine 
and chemicals.” 


Winnetka Goes Easy 


Fortunately, following the depression 
years of 1932 and 1933, during which 
the schools in Winnetka, IIl., did little 
renovation and maintenance, extensive 
repairs and renovations were made so 
that at the present time buildings and 
grounds are in excellent condition. 

“Tt is probable that during the period 
of this emergency,” W. L. Brown, busi- 
ness manager and secretary of the board 
of education, explains, “we shall confine 
our summer activities to repairs and 
maintenance that are necessary to the 
proper upkeep of our properties, but we 
will eliminate improvements that can be 
postponed. So far we have not had to 
use any substitute materials but the mar- 
ket has been constantly tightening and 
we foresee some difficulties within the 
next year or so.” 


Situation in Alabama 

“We're going to carry on as usual to 
the extent that conditions and supplies 
will permit.” 

B. C. Rain, secretary and treasurer, 
board of school commissioners, Mobile 
County, Alabama, is talking. “We are 
not contemplating any changes but will 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE CO., 







map our operations as nearly as possible 
as heretofore, amending them as neces- 
sary, conditioned upon our ability to ob- 
tain materials and supplies and the 
proper labor. At present, we are not 
using any substitute materials but will do 
so if circumstances warrant it. We do 
not intend to do more for the coming 
year than will be absolutely imperative 
for safety and sanitation.” 


California Reports 

A. A. Knoll, business manager of the 
board of education, Long Beach, Calif., 
is another who expects to adhere as close- 
ly as possible to the normal program. He 
does not contemplate any difficulty in 
getting adequate personnel but recog- 
nizes that certain supplies will not be 
available. Therefore, he is planning to 
suspend the use of items requiring any 
amount of critical materials, such as steel 
wire, iron pipe or paper goods. He has 
not used any substitute materials to date 
nor is he experimenting along this line. 


Usual Program in Indiana 

The regular schedule of summer re- 
pairs is contemplated by Rufus A. Put- 
nam, assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs, Evansville, Ind. “At 
this time,” he states, “we do not feel 
that there will be a shortage of the ma- 
terials that we are planning to use. How- 
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ever, there is a possibility of having to 
substitute water paints that have milk 
or some other base for oil paints. This 
will particularly affect interior painting 
of school buildings. So far, we have not 
had to use substitutes for regular build- 
ing materials.” 


Salina Is Prepared 


As long as a year ago, the situation did 
not look any too bright to F. L. Rey- 
nolds, clerk and purchasing agent, Salina 
Public Schools, Salina, Kan. 

“We rather anticipated that there 
might be some difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terials another year, so we did what 
would normally be about two years’ 
repair work last summer,” Mr. Reynolds 
says. “Therefore, this summer we shall 
do only what might be considered emer- 
gency repairs. We also bought equip- 
ment on the same basis. The only change 
we shall make willbe possibly to reduce 
our summer maintenance personnel for 
the sake of economy. 

“We are not using any substitute ma- 
terials except that we have been using 
casein wall paints for a year or so in the 
place of the more expensive oil paints; 
while they may not give us quite the 
years of service the oil paints give, we 
believe we will find that they will make 
a good substitute when the shortage of 
oil paints hits us.” 





Ask your local Bendix-Westinghouse Authorized Dis- 
tributor how Genuine Air Brakes can not only prolong 
the life of your school buses but actually increase their 
efficiency, safety and economy * You'll find his name 
in the Classified Section of 
write direct to us, here in 
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LOOKING FORWARD 








Supply Adequate 


HE high wages in defense industry, the glamour 

of working in Washington and the demands of 
first-line services are undoubtedly taking their toll of 
teachers. How seriously the current supply is being 
affected is difficult to say with any degree of accuracy 
because of the absence of reliable statistics in state 
education departments and the natural exaggeration 
that takes place through word of mouth transmittal 
of conditions. 

There are plenty of well-trained teachers available 
for jobs today, except in the vocational division, with- 
out any need for lowering training standards or in- 
creasing the supply. The method of obtaining them 
is simple. It is necessary for local boards of education 
to do only two things: First, drop the bars and elimin- 
ate marriage of women teachers as a cause for dismissal. 
The adoption of such a policy would do away with the 
need for flooding the country with poorly-trained 
teachers from submarginal teacher training schools. 
Second, raise the salaries of teachers and all other public 
school personnel from 15 to 20 per cent to meet changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar so that the 
schools can compete with defense industries in financial 
rewards. 


Machine Scoring 


HE use of intelligence, general achievement and 

other specialized standardized tests in elementary 
and secondary schools has been retarded somewhat by 
the cost of test material but more by the time and 
expense required in scoring. Few school systems make 
proper allowance in teacher load for “paper work.” As 
a result, these tasks are extras that crowd into the 
already narrow margin of leisure time. 

Experiments were started some years ago in adapting 
standardized tests to machine scoring, with special 
machines built for this purpose. Today, machine test 
scoring has passed from the experimental into the 
practical stage and at least 16 publishers of standardized 
tests have already adapted their products to mechanical 


scoring. School systems can now acquire these ma- 
chines and their use will not only cut the time devoted 
to scoring but will also save greatly in the teacher’s 
time, which can be devoted to classroom work or pro- 
fessional improvement. 


Control Is Important 


EGARDLESS of what educators call it, the process 

of child and youth education within any culture 
is progressive social indoctrination to the patterns of 
the particular culture involved. Viewed generically, the 
educational process is social propaganda and is ex- 
tremely important with respect to the determination of 
the shape of things that are to come. Whoever controls 
the educational process also controls the direction that 
the culture will take. 

There has recently been an increasing amount of 
propaganda for outright federal control of public edu- 
cation and the establishment of a highly centralized 
system of public education by individuals who pre- 
viously were interested in remaking our world to a 
blueprint pattern of their own interest-group design. 
The American public school system is now described 
as “chaotic,” “moronic” and “inadequate.” According 
to these lay and professional critics there is only one 
remedy—centralized control under the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Public education is too vital and important in a 
democracy to permit the state to exercise complete 
monopoly. Just as the individual has the civil right 
to differ from governmental policies in his political 
and social life, so the family must be permitted to exer- 
cise its civil rights in sharing in the education of its 
children. The sacred right to differ must always be 
safeguarded by provision for “protest (nonpublic) 
schools” through which these differences can be de- 
veloped. 

Since the direction of the learning process may de- 
termine the future direction of a people, public educa- 
tion within a democracy should be decentralized with 
respect to control of fundamental social policy. No one 
would deny that public education in the United States 
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is of national concern and must meet certain national 
needs. There is, however, plenty of room for differ- 
ences of opinion as to the manner of control exercised 
in the meeting of these needs. Centralized control is 
too dangerous to consider seriously in the United States. 

Even a brief perusal of “Education for Death” (Oxford 
University Press) by Gregor Ziemer, late headmaster 
of an American school in Berlin, Germany, is arresting 
in its implications. If the fundamental changes in so- 
cial, political and religious outlook that took place in 
Germany could be achieved under centralized control 
within the brief period of eight years, its ultimate pos- 
sibilities are breath-taking. It leads to the serious ques- 
tion as to whether the military and economic defeat 
of Nazi Germany is alone going to produce world 
safety or whether this type of educational control and 
policy must not also be destroyed. 

For a parallel program of efficiency achieved through 
centralized control of public education, a serious study 
of Japanese objectives, practices and methods is strongly 
recommended. The more one sees of the effects of cen- 
tralized educational programs, the more respect is en- 
gendered for the plan of public education that grew 
out of the genius of the American people. 


A Good Job 


HE Institute for Propaganda Analysis has decided 

to discontinue publication of Propaganda Analy- 
sis and also its teaching materials’ service during the 
active war period. While the decision of the directors 
is undoubtedly wise, those who have followed closely 
the development of this publishing idea from its incep- 
tion cannot help feeling that the Institute did yeoman 
service in a highly complicated experimental field. The 
fact that relatively few mistakes were made is greatly 
to the directors’ credit. 

There will probably be great need for a publication 
of this character immediately after the cessation of cur- 
rent hostilities if the intolerance and reactionary politics 
that followed the first World War are any criteria of 
what may happen again. So we merely say to the 
courageous and able gentlemen involved in this project, 
“It’s been nice to have read you. We hope to read you 
again. 


Value of Degrees 


R. JOHN ERSKINE, professor emeritus of 

Columbia University, expressed himself force- 
fully before the Atlanta meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English with respect to the relation 
of degrees to efficient teaching. He stated in part that 
“at present the granting of degrees and the requiring 
of them in all who wish to teach comes so close to be- 
ing a racket that you have to be clever always to make 
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a distinction.” He also stated that the holding of a de- 
gree does not make an individual competent as a 
teacher. 

Most educators and educationists are in complete 
agreement with Doctor Erskine’s statement that the 
possession of a degree does not produce teaching com- 
petency. If he assumes that teachers are hired solely 
on the basis of degrees held, he is profoundly ignorant 
of the processes of teacher selection by community 
school districts. A degree is considered by personnel 
directors solely as an indication of what it truly is— 
an officially standardized award for the completion of 
certain prescribed courses under classroom conditions 
that is a partial measure of intellectual achievement. 

Teacher qualifications are determined by the state 
education authority. Colleges and universities have 
little, if any, direct voice in determining technical re- 
quirements. Local school districts must employ teaching 
personnel in terms of legal qualifications. 

Certification standards usually include proficiency in 
intellectual attainments as measured by the appropriate 
degree and also the satisfactory completion of profes- 
sional courses through which technical preparation for 
teaching is given. These technical requirements indi- 
cate the mechanical ability of the individual since de- 
grees and certificates are usually supplemented by de- 
tailed analysis of the type, extent and quality of prepara- 
tion expressed in courses. 

These legal qualifications do not indicate actual teach- 
ing ability although there may be a reasonable corres- 
pondence between the two. Teaching ability can only 
be determined from actual performance under class- 
room conditions. This is one of the reasons for the 
establishment of an initial probationary period ranging 
from one to three years. 

Academic and professional requirements shed little 
light on character, personality, philosophy of life and 
teaching, imagination, emotional stability, sense of 
humor, vital energy and enthusiasm. These desirable 
aspects of teaching personality are determined through 
recommendations, interviews, observation and continu- 
ing contacts under classroom conditions. The academic 
degree is only one factor in the total selection process. 
Degrees are reasonably good measures of what they are 
intended to indicate and little more. Degrees are 
fondled, caressed and even worshipped much more in 
institutions of advanced learning than they are in com- 
munity public school systems. 


Nondefense Expenditures 


N THE light of the unprecedented federal budget 
of $58,000,000,000 for the 1942-43 fiscal year, 
the question of the reduction of nondefense federal 
expenditures has become a serious question. Official 
and voluntary groups have prepared programs for the 
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reduction not only of federal but also of state and com- 
munity nondefense expenditures. Since community and 
state budgets are primarily concerned with the services 
required to maintain government, public education, 
public health, recreation, police and fire protection and 
activities that are incidental but essential to group liv- 
ing, the possibility of reducing local and state budgets 
does not appear to offer much opportunity for retrench- 
ment. In fact, the early effects of inflation, which will 
have produced a 20 per cent price advance in the 
twelve-month period beginning July 1, 1941, may result 
in a budget increase of similar size. 

The most profitable ground for possible reduction in 
nondefense expenditures is in the federal budget. The 
budget bureau has already prepared several plans for 
reductions ranging from one to two billion dollars. A 
recent and well-balanced plan, prepared by Henry P. 
Seidemann for the Brookings Institution, recommends 
a total reduction in excess of two billion dollars divided 
as follows: 


Classification Mdlions 
Rivers and harbors, water projects — 
PIN, sitisescicesncisscrscsiredehclbasAicstwacsisinietiniahiebad 625 
Puenc Gomeia haha aa 
I I in iincevicninslbcsiiniieieidhcnkSieeallemaasonndine 615 
Highway development wis sclthesaiiilaeiieia a 
Eucuties cad ere 5 
Transfers to state governments...» S300 
TE scnscvininiienciee ede 


These recommendations appear sound enough but 
their weaknesses are that they interfere with political 
and strong interest-group privileges. Flood control, 
rivers and harbors always carry unnecessary “pork” for 
hungry congressmen and senators. Agriculture, headed 
by the Department of Agriculture, is the strongest lobby 
in the United States, frequently defeating even presi- 
dential preference programs. Public welfare reductions 
may be much easier to achieve. 

The novel idea presented in this report is that of 
turning back to the state and local governments the 
costs of certain programs heretofore borne by the fed- 
eral budget during the worst depression years. Both 
local and state governmental finances have been steadily 
improving since 1936 and with today’s war boom are 
probably capable of producing greater revenue than at 
any previous time in their history. 

The average federal contributions to states and other 
public bodies during the years 1935-37 amounted to 
$498,800,000 and the estimated 194142 total will be 
$732,900,000. The reduction of $300,000,000 in grants 
to the states and communities would leave them in the 
same position as in 1935, a perfectly reasonable assump- 
tion under current improved fiscal conditions. The 
Seidemann suggestions offer a good start for the reduc- 
tion of federal expenditures during the next fiscal year. 
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The St. Paul Plan 


HE recent revival of interest in the St. Paul salary 

plan, both by the teaching profession and boards of 
education, makes it desirable to consider the nature 
of this plan, its validity and its effect upon teachers’ 
salaries. Reduced to its simplest terms, the St. Paul 
plan starts with an accepted range of salary awards as a 
base and then adjusts this money base in terms of 
real wages or purchasing power. Under this plan, 
teacher salaries theoretically remain constant at a fixed 
real wage level unless major changes are also made in 
the base rate. This device was evolved primarily to 
meet inflationary conditions of the first World War. 

The danger of using the St. Paul plan enthusiastically 
in the adjustment of teachers’ salaries is that neither 
layman nor teacher tends to remember over a period 
of time exactly what is being accomplished by this 
method and within a short time thinks of “adjust- 
ments” in purchasing power as actual economic gains. 
If this plan is to be considered in adjusting purchasing 
upward during inflationary periods, it must likewise 
be considered fair to use it to reduce money returns 
during deflationary periods. Its weakest feature is that, 
through its acceptance and use, both the community 
and the teaching profession assume that the current 
expression of teaching rewards is satisfactory and ade- 
quate. 

The theory underlying rewards for teaching in the 
United States is that they are merely a current expres- 
sion of the value placed by society upon teacher service, 
conditioned by teacher training, supply and demand 
and the ability and willingness of the community to 
pay. The current relationships between teachers’ sal- 
aries and returns to unskilled and skilled labor grew 
out of conditions under which teachers were much 
more poorly prepared than at present. 

If rewards are considered an expression of the value 
of service and a stimulus to improvement in service, 
there is little merit in considering current salaries as 
satisfactory or final, subject only to essential adjustments 
to changes in purchasing power. The only salary ceil- 
ing that is psychologically desirable to recognize is that 
conditioned by evaluation of services rendered. Cur- 
rent maximums are certainly not satisfactory as final 
awards. 

The St. Paul plan has a limited use during periods of 
serious inflation inasmuch as its acceptance recognizes 
the difference between money and real wages. Its per- 
manent use is questionable unless both a sound theory 
of teachers’ salaries and an exact description of the 
nature, purposes and limitations of the plan are written 
into the adoption of the plan. 


Aw Lith 





HE story of ood schools de- 

serves to be told with force and 
directness. Modern pictorial journal- 
ism offers a medium that is remark- 
ably well adapted to this purpose. 
Every year school pictures become 
more effective and find wider use 
and their value is recognized increas- 
ingly, not only as a basis for news- 
paper publicity but also for the life 
and human appeal they can add to 
all school publications. This article 
has been prepared with especial refer- 
ence to the interests of school execu- 
tives who are using, or wish to use, 
pictures in their annual reports. 

“What sort of pictures should be 
used?” This is the fundamental 
problem for the school executive, 
since he usually must employ some- 
one else, either in or out of the school 
system, to make the pictures. No 
technical problems, therefore, are 
touched upon in this discussion. 
What the schoolman needs to know 
is what assignment to give the 
camera man and how to judge his 
work when it is done. 

1. Plan a picture-making program. 
If you wait until copy is ready for 
the printer before thinking of pic- 
tures, it will be too late to get the 
ones you want. Start early in the 
school year and determine in advance 
the themes and occasions you wish 


to picture. 
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If such pictures as these 
do not arouse the inter- 
est of readers, some- 
thing is undoubtedly 
wrong—with the readers. 


2. Choose significant subject mat- 
ter. Tell the story of the life that is 
lived in your school rather than of 
its bricks and stones. 

3. Strive for pictorial effectiveness. 
Good pictures are sound in design. 
They have a center of interest, bal- 
ance, contrast. Study pictorially ef- 
fective photographs; for example, 
those in the annual volumes of “U. S. 
Camera.” 

4. Use pictures to make points, not 
for decoration. Decide first on the 
points to be made. Almost always 
a picture (or a series of pictures) can 
be obtained that will drive the given 
point home. 

5. Be selective. Make a few points 
only. It usually takes several pic- 
tures to tell one story. If an attempt 
is made to include every phase of 
school life, the effect will be scattering. 

6. Keep pictures simple. One 
theme at a time is enough. Do not 
ask your photographer to show in 
one picture the teacher discussing 
Johnnie’s report card with him, Mary 
painting a picture of Mexican scen- 





Better Pictures 









GORDON HENDRICKSON 


ery and Bobbie working a problem 
in fractions at the blackboard. The 
photographer can do it, but the pic- 
ture will be a failure nonetheless. 


7. Show children in action. The 
finest of photographic subjects are 
children when they are busy at real 
tasks. Modern education is full of 
significant activity, easy to picture 
and full of human interest. 

8. Generally speaking, .keep the 
number of persons in any one picture 
small. There are exceptions; the 
throng of young people pouring 
down the high school steps, for ex- 
ample, is a scene in which numbers 
make the story. As a rule, however, 
the most striking pictures will show 
an individual busy by himself or two 
or three persons working together. 

9. Show plant and equipment in 
use, not idle. The story to be told is 
of education, not of its tools. Photo- 
graph the children scrambling out 
of the school bus, with the driver 
helping the little ones. Show the 
children hanging their wraps in the 
new hall lockers. Ask about each 
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| item of equipment, “How does it 
function in the life of the school?” 
Then get a picture of that function. 

10. Use pictures in sequences. 
Study the “photographic essays” in 
Life magazine. A series of pictures 
on one topic, suitably captioned, can 
add immensely to the educational ef- 
fectiveness of a school report. 

11. Plan pictures, captions and text 
as a unit. Most pictures are helped 
by carefully phrased captions. Both 
pictures and their accompanying 
legends should reenforce the text of 
the report. The ultimate purpose, 
that of the improvement of public 
relations, demands that the report 
be integrated, clear and vivid. 

12. Find the right photographer. 
He should be camera-wise, have ar- 
tistic feeling and possess an experi- 
mental attitude toward your prob- 
lems. When you find him, pay him 
for his work at professional rates. It 
will be worth it. The amateur “pic- 
torialist,” ze. the amateur whose 


hobby is producing photographs that 
have merit as pictures, may be a good 
prospect—and he may be on your 
school faculty. 

To make these suggestions a bit 
more vivid, the following case his- 
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An eye-catching photograph of pupils at work in a corner of the library. 


tories are presented. They are, quite 
frankly, fictitious. Some _ illustrate 
good administrative practice; some, 
not so good. At the close of each 
case, a space is provided for you to 
rate it, as A, good practice; B, fair; 
C, poor. On page 51 you will find a 


key that gives my own judgments 
on the 10 cases. 

Case 1—When Superintendent A 
turned in his report to his board in 
June, the board decided to publish it if 
he could dress it up with some pictures. 
With the schools closed, the best a com- 
mercial photographer could do was to 
take some recognizable but uninterest- 
ing shots of building exteriors, the 
auditorium and shop equipment. Rat- 
ing: 

Case 2—In School B, the high school 
pupils were invited to submit pictures 
of school activities. Some snapshots 
made on the athletic field and in front 
of the high school were submitted. 
They showed a number of pupils and 
teachers but had no obvious point. A 
boy with a fairly expensive miniature 
camera tried several shots in classrooms. 
His most successful (?) effort was an 
all too candid shot of an older teacher 
looking over his glasses in an owlish 
manner. His pictures were all some- 
what blurred and none of them was 
usable. Rating: 

Case 3—Several months before his 
report was due, Superintendent C de- 
cided to use pictures. He consulted his 
school principals and together they de- 
cided on three activities to be empha- 
sized: the new cooperative program in 
business training, the high school band 
and the changing methods of teaching 
reading in primary grades. For each of 
these activities they made a working list 
of topics to be mentioned in the text 
of the report. The teachers in these 
fields were then called in to help by 
suggesting activities that illustrated the 
topics listed (or other topics that the 











Children in Action: These boys are building planes in the school shop. 






teachers could add) and that were ca- 
pable of being pictured. A rough list of 
possible pictures was thus obtained. 

At this point a photographer was 
consulted. The plan was discussed with 
him and he was given a trial commis- 
sion to make two or three pictures. 
They turned out well and the photog- 
rapher was told to go ahead. About 
three dozen pictures were taken, of 
which something like 25 were finally 
used, five or six on each of the three 
main themes, the remainder suggesting 
important aspects of school life. One 
picture of children saluting the flag 
served as a cover illustration for the 
final report. Rating: 

Case 4—About two weeks before 
Superintendent D sent his report to 
press, he made a list of as many school 
activities as he could think of and asked 
a photographer to take a picture of each 
one. The pictures that resulted were 
clear and sharp, but in most cases they 
showed a large group of people, all of 
whom felt they had to be in the picture. 
The pictures were used to give a cross- 
section impression of school affairs, but 
they were obviously posed and their 
appeal was chiefly to the children pic- 
tured and to their parents. Many chil- 
dren and some activities were omitted, 
a circumstance that brought consider- 
able criticism. Rating: 

Case 5—Superintendent E devoted 
all his picture space to his new build- 
ing. He showed it in course of con- 
struction, in front, side and rear views, 
and in several interior shots. The prin- 
cipal’s office, teachers’ restroom, audi- 
torium and manual arts room were all 
pictured—empty. Not a child or 
teacher appeared in a picture. There 
was no indication of the fact that equip- 
ment has value only in terms of func- 
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tion. In portraying expensive furniture 
and apparatus apart from their use, the 
pictures seemed to stress the cost of 
education without justifying that cost. 
Rating: 

Case 6—Superintendent F wished to 
point out the values in the presenta- 
tion of “As You Like It” by the high 
school senior class. He obtained pic- 
tures of pupils discussing the play in an 
English class, consulting reference 
books in the school library, making 
costumes in the domestic science room, 
designing scenery in the art class and 
constructing it in industrial arts, print- 
ing the programs in the print shop, re- 
hearsing a scene and, finally, acting it 
in costume. With suitable captions, the 
pictures told a story of united school 
endeavor and of cultural education at 
its best. Rating: 

Case 7—In answer to critics who con- 
tend that the school ignores the “fun- 
damentals,” the report of School G con- 
tains a picture story of arithmetic 
through the eight grades. At least one 
shot from each grade is used. Activities 
and situations involving arithmetic in- 
clude the second grade grocery store, 











Study in concentration. Above: First-grader learns safety. 








weighing food for classroom pets, calcu- 
lating percentages of baseball teams 
and making deposits in the school 
bank. Children are shown referring to 
textbooks, working on problems in 
groups and demonstrating their skills at 
the blackboard. The last picture in the 
series is of a girl pointing to a large 
graph showing gains in arithmetic test 
scores made by her class. Rating: 
Case 8—A_ photographer employed 
by Superintendent H produced pic- 
tures in which every detail was wire- 
sharp but they always seemed cluttered. 
A schoolroom picture usually showed 
many desks and the children often 
seemed stiffly posed; in each picture 
some of them looked into the camera. 
Since the pictures were made with the 
use of elaborate lighting equipment and 
were technically perfect, it seemed im- 
possible to reject the photographer’s 
work or to refuse to pay his rather 
substantial bill. Rating: 
Case 9—Miss I, a fifth grade teacher 
who owned a medium-priced folding 
camera, experimented with fast film, 
making pictures close to the windows 
in her room and without the help of 
artificial light. She found that her 
limitations resulted in simple pictures 
of one or two children at a time, with 
vague or shadowy backgrounds. Since 
her pictures were snapshots rather than 
time exposures, it was possible for her 
to watch for interesting activities and 
to take genuine candid shots of chil- 
dren at work. A fair proportion of 
these photographs was interesting pic- 
torially as well as for the action shown. 
Gradually, Miss I learned to look for 
such elements in composition as center 
of interest, repetition and balance. Her 
superintendent, meanwhile, came to 
rely upon her for pictures but thought 
that the only compensation needed was 
payment for materials used. One day 
she told him that another superintend- 
ent had offered her a position that gave 
her time for darkroom work and the 
use of a fine camera belonging to the 
school and that she had accepted the 
offer. Rating: 
Case 10—Miss J, a college student, 
spent her spare time with her cam- 
era. When she was graduated, she 
became a professional, specializing in 
child portraits. She found that school 
photography afforded a chance to pro- 
duce varied and appealing child pic- 
tures. She rapidly became skillful in 
making interesting photographs con- 
veying the ideas suggested by the school 
authorities. Her pictures, whether made 
by daylight or with the help of flash 
bulbs or photofloods, had the clarity 
and definiteness that come from pro- 
fessional equipment and skill. Rating: 
Now turn to page 51 and check 
your judgment against the key. 
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Make Wider Use of Your Building 


J. ROY LEEVY 


Assistant Professor of Sociology in Education and Applied Psychology 


Purdue University 


S ONE travels about over the 

United States he cannot help 
being impressed with the pride evi- 
denced by a great many people who 
live in small communities in the high 
school buildings that have been erect- 
ed. If you ask a citizen of the aver- 
age small community where the 
high school building is located, he 
will proudly describe its location. 
This is the case even in those com- 
munities in which there may have 
been some differences of opinion 
among the taxpayers as to the need 
for the building. We have a differ- 
ent picture, however, when we con- 
trast this pride with the critical atti- 
tude of some school administrators, 
who contend that the high school 
building was not well planned when 
it was built and that the curriculum 
of the school cannot be revised be- 
cause the architect has not provided 
for such and such rooms. 


How to Use School Building 


Recently, I had the privilege of 
conducting a survey of the utilization 
of high school buildings in small 
towns or villages in one of the mid- 
western states.* As a result of this 
survey I would suggest the following 
ways to increase the utility of high 
schools in small communities: 

1. Give more thought to the sched- 
uling of classes in the daily program. 

2. Abolish the traditional study 
hall, as such, and convert it into a 
reading room for the library. 

3. Establish organized lunch hour 
programs. 

4. Cooperate with interest groups 
of the community in scheduling 
school events. 

5. Encourage adult educational 
meetings. 

6. Make the library semipublic to 
the patrons of the community. 

The usefulness of the classrooms 
is determined to a great extent by 
the manner in which classes are 
scheduled. In this survey of 25 high 
school buildings poor scheduling of 
classes caused a loss of 40 per cent 


*Leevy, J. Roy: A Study of the Rural High 
School in the Corn Belt of Illinois. 1937. 
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of the use of the available classrooms, 
laboratories and gymnasiums. For 
example, a science laboratory that 
might have been used every hour in 
the day for such courses as physiol- 
ogy, biology and physics was vacant 
50 per cent of the day. In three of 
these high schools the principal said 
that there could be no laboratory 
work in physiology because the class 
met at the same time that biology 
laboratory work was in operation. 
These conflicts could have been re- 
moved and the laboratory used at 
least 75 per cent of the time by sim- 
ply shifting the laboratory periods of 
the several science classes. 

Three other rooms in these school 
buildings that were in use as little 
as 30 per cent of the day were: the 
gymnasium, manual training shops 
and home economics laboratories. 

Thirty-five per cent of these schools 
used the gymnasium only 30 per cent 
of the day—principally for basketball. 
Locker rooms were used in these 
schools for extramural basketball 
players only. Physical education 
classes used the gymnasium only two 
periods per week, or 5 per cent of the 
time. In 75 per cent of these schools 
the gymnasium was not used for 
community meetings, except for bas- 
ketball. 

In eight, or 35 per cent, of the 
schools the scheduling of all the Eng- 
lish classes in certain rooms caused 
a loss of 25 per cent of the use of 
classrooms. The assignment of a 
special classroom to certain teachers 
prevented the use of classrooms be- 
cause other teachers were not permit- 
ted to hold classes in these rooms. 

One of the least used rooms in all 
these school buildings was the tra- 
ditional study hall. It was not un- 
common to find a large spacious 
room, termed the study hall, housing 
a mere handful of pupils being po- 
liced by some teacher part of the 
day. It was evident that the pupils 
were not studying for some of their 
recorded activity consisted of throw- 
ing missiles or sleeping. 

Why not abolish the study hall 
and convert it into a reading room 


for the library? Sixty per cent of these 
schools had inadequate library read- 
ing rooms. By replacing the fixed 
seats in the study hall with movable 
chairs and tables more pupils could 
be accommodated at one time during 
the day. Pupils could prepare their 
lessons in the newly transformed li- 
brary and the books placed along the 
walls would be more conducive to 
good study. 

The study hall is no longer needed 
as an assembly hall. Using the gym- 
nasium for this purpose would in- 
crease the utility not only of the 
library but also the gymnasium itself. 

Organizing lunch hour programs 
of handball, table tennis or loop ten- 
nis in the gymnasium during the 
lunch period would provide a solu- 
tion to many of the disciplinary prob- 
lems that occur when pupils remain 
in the building after lunch. 

Classes in adult education, such as 
extension courses in home economics, 
agriculture, literature and citizenship, 
could be held in the classrooms dur- 
ing the evening. Only in three of 
the high schools surveyed was the 
building available for adult classes. 


Library Can Be Opened to Public 


In many of these small communi- 
ties there are no public libraries. This 
service might be supplied to the pub- 
lic by the high school if it were prop- 
erly handled. The library could be 
kept open on Saturday and during 
most of the summer months. Books 
and periodicals could be made avail- 
able to persons not in high school by 
using the same regulations as those 
that obtain for pupils. Former pupils 
are available as supervisors under 
the library service of the National 
Youth Administration. This would 
eliminate the necessity of paying for 
supervision. 

The argument for an increased 
utility of high school buildings can 
be defended on the basis of unit cost 
of the educational program. Some 
of the excuses for poor educational 
programs in some of our small high 
schools can no longer be based on 
the ill-adapted buildings but may 
be blamed on the faulty use that has 
been made of the buildings by the 


administrators. 
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HILDREN are our only real as- 

sets. Nothing else is worth so 
much, and all of our thinking, plan- 
ning and working are simply means 
for making our world a better place 
in which our children may live and 
work, 

Take this war. We're not fighting 
it to save liberty and freedom just for 
the middle-aged and us oldsters. 
We're really fighting to make the 
world safer for our children and as 
far beyond them as we can see into 
the future. We must make this the 
last war. This world can’t afford 
any more. Wars don’t make sense. 
After we’ve cleaned up this mess, I 
hope that we can really get to work 
and do more for our children. 

Even during the war we cannot 
afford to neglect the youngsters. 
Some people think that because we’re 
in war, the things our children need 
in the way of education, and all that 
should go with it, are luxuries we 
cannot now afford. They claim taxes 
will be too high. About the only 
good use I can see for money is to 
do something worth while with it 
that will help the children. Decided- 
ly, we can’t cut down now on the 
money we spend to make sturdy, 
healthy and intelligent citizens of 
them. 

If we can afford war, we can also 
afford education. If we can spend 
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‘Dont Neglect 


The schools _ be- 
long to the chil- 
dren. Left: Ap- 


proaching the Mc- 
Guffey School, 
Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
- Opposite Page: 
Kindergarteners in 
the Greenfield 
school system. 
Photographs by 
Edison Institute. 


From a Conversation With HENRY FORD 


billions on war we can afford to 
spend the millions that will give 
American children their birthright— 
health and education. To those who 
say we can’t do both, I say we can’t 
do one without the other! Whatever 
else we do, let’s not stint our chil- 
dren. Education is not a luxury; it’s 
a necessity. 

Not only must we keep on doing 
what we have been doing, but we 
must do it in a larger and better way. 
That is true of everything else—it 
should be true of schools. Efficiency 
in education should keep pace with 
efficiency elsewhere. Like most lay- 
men I have my ideas about the aca- 
demic side, but I am willing to leave 
that to educators. The main thing is 
to fit our coming generations, fit 
them physically, mentally and moral- 
ly for the big business of living their 
life. When I speak of education, I 
mean everything that brings a pupil 
abreast of the best we have now, and 
that includes classroom teaching as 
far as the classroom contributes to 
that end. 

As I look at it, life is education, 
and what we call education is life, 
the part of life that we have learned 
and can pass on to others. It’s life at 
every stage of development, and the 
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purpose of education should be de- 
veloping the ability to do something. 
Life is work, play and worship. A 
person must be educated to do his 
own thinking and make his own de- 
cisions. We do not want standard- 
ized individuals—that’s all right for 
automobiles—but democracy rests on 
individual contributions. We need 
more people who are real individual- 
ists. The recent political outcry 
against so-called “rugged individual- 
ism” showed a pathetic misunder- 
standing of what individuality really 
is, 

Education is in everything. When 
I think of the school, I think of the 
total community in which everything 
educates. But when one thinks of 
the public, or tax-supported, com- 
munity school, it is different. Our 
public school is distinctly limited. It 
can teach certain things from books 
and also from life. But under present 
conditions it can’t do very much in 
teaching high vocational skills. 

Look at these three facts: the vast 
majority of persons graduated by the 
schools will earn their living by some 
form of labor; they are not prepared 
for their life work; the country is 
suffering for lack of mechanics. In- 
dustry and the trades have tried to 
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take up again their responsibility for 
apprentice training. They need all 
the help they can get from the 
schools. The school can give the boy 
a chance to discover whether he has 
a feel for machinery. It can help him 
find out in advance what he is fitted 
for. And then it can give him that 
preliminary training by which he 
may quickly acquire the specific skill 
that must be learned on the job. 

I doubt that a complete training of 
skilled craftsmen and tradesmen can 
be given in the schools. The schools 
can confirm the children’s apti- 
tude and initiate them into first prin- 
ciples, and that will serve most of 
them because most of the work in 
American industry is what we call 
semiskilled. Anyone can learn it in a 
short time. Relatively few become 
masters in the skilled crafts. You 
may get the understanding and lik- 
ing for these specialties in school but 
they’ve got to be learned in the fac- 
tory under production conditions. 
That’s why I organized our trade 
school and, more recently, our three 
months’ trades course for high school 
graduates. 

The other big job in our plant 
is the supervisor or the foreman. The 
foreman must know how to do any 
job under his direction better than 
the workman does. He must also 
know how to teach men how to do 
their part in the best way. That 
can’t be taught in a school. 

As to education for girls, I still be- 
lieve their best training is for home- 
making. They may want to or be 
forced to work for a few years before 
they marry and make a home. They 
may even have to or choose to work 
a few years after marriage. I still 
think their chief job is that of mak- 
ing a home and rearing children. 
Home and school must work to- 
gether in training them. 

I’m not opposed to women work- 
ing in any field if they want to, but 
I don’t think anything they can do 
is as big a job as rearing better and 
healthier children. If we can im- 
prove child care in our homes and 
make better parents, we can improve 
the entire American nation greatly 
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within a generation or two. Every 
girl should know how to manage 
a home, how to rear children in a 
sensible manner and how to be a 
real partner to her man. I think 
we've been wrong in trying to train 
women to compete with men because 
they have so much more important 
things to do. The college that edu- 
cates women according to their pur- 
pose in life is going to make a real 
contribution. 

I have always felt that something 
is lacking in this new service we call 
“vocational guidance.” If a _ boy 
doesn’t know what he is fitted to do, 
it is usually because he has had no 
opportunity to find out. He wants to 
do what he likes to do and he finds 
out what he likes to do by doing a 
number of things. Let. boys range 
through all the vocations in the com- 
munity until they find the one that 
fits them. That is what the Edison 
Institute tries to make possible. A 
good teacher who really knows youth 
and is interested enough to help 
should be a good guide. I’m not so 
sure about others. Teachers should 
have more time to get friendly with 
the scholars and learn to understand 
them. Teacher friendliness is worth 
much more as guidance than a lot 
of more pretentious methods. I don’t 
think anyone is capable of playing 
God and patterning our lives for us. 
What we want the schools in our 





communities to do is to raise strong, 
healthy boys and girls who have 
good nerves, are capable of prolonged 
attention, are well balanced mentally 
and are able to manage their personal 
and their community affairs. The 
strength of democracy has always 
been in the community, and the 
small community at that. We need 
men and women with one foot in 
the soil and the other in the factory, 
with plenty of time for good leisure 
and for the management of their 
own affairs. We want the schools 
to produce boys and girls who are 
not afraid of the future and who are 
not afraid of work. 

The only way we can increase our 
standard of living is through more 
production. We have the resources 
and the skills to provide an unusually 
high standard. Schools must teach 
the dignity of productive labor 
whether it is done with the hands or 
the head. Schools should preach the 
dignity and value of honest labor. 
All honest work is relatively of equal 
value. The real profit of all our work 
is the satisfaction of building and of 
improving the lives of all the people. 

We have plenty of money to pro- 
vide a worth-while education for our 
boys and girls. The schools are for 
the youngsters and not just to give 
jobs to teachers. So I say again, war 
or no war, don’t stint the children 
and cheat them of their birthright. 
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Lets Listen to the Record 


FTER much experimenting with 
various applications of record- 
making on a home-recording ma- 
chine to the school music program, 
a system of teaching and supervising 
music has been evolved in White- 
water, Wis., that is based on the use 
of records made by the supervisor. 
Recordings are also made by pupils 
in the upper grades as a means of 
checking their progress in music and 
correcting faults. 

Originally, visits were made to each 
elementary schoolroom twice a week 
and on the other three days outlines 
were sent to the classroom teacher 
for her use. This plan worked fairly 
well in some rooms and not so well 
in others because some teachers were 
better qualified than others. 

In order to equalize music teaching 
and to increase its effectiveness, rec- 
ords of the day’s lesson were made so 
that the classroom teacher could 
carry out the music program in the 
absence of the supervisor. Thus, the 
complete program is taught by the 
supervisor even though he is not 
actually present during the music 
period. The following paragraphs 
describe a typical program in the 
first and second grades. 

On Monday the class hears record 
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No. 3 which may sound like this: 
“Good morning, boys and girls; let’s 
tune up! You sing ‘la’ to the tones 
and tunes I play on the piano.” (Here 
are given several tones and tunes for 
the children to repeat, singing “la”; 
they are closely checked for accuracy 
by the classroom teacher.) 

“Now that we are tuned up, let’s 
start a new song. The name of it is 
‘The Eskimos.’ Here it is. Listen 
carefully.” (Here the piece is sung in 
regular time, clearly and carefully so 
the pupils will know how the fin- 
ished product should sound.) 

“There it is. Isn’t it a good snappy 
song? Here are the words to the 
first part. Listen: ‘Far away in ice 
and snows live the little Eskimos.’ 
Now sing it with me: ‘Far away in 
ice and snows live the little Eskimos.’ 
That’s fine. Sing it without me. 
There, I wish I could have heard it! 

“Here is the next part: ‘Very 
strange and queer they look on the 
pages of my book.’ That’s all of the 
first verse. Easy isn’t it? Now sing 
it with me.” (All sing.) “Now sing 
it without me. Now let’s sing the 
whole thing together, carefully listen- 
ing for every word. Here we go.” 


A group of seventh graders broadcasting over the public address system. 
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(Here the whole song is sung slowly, 
each word being emphasized.) “Now 
this time right up to time. Watch 
those words. Sing.” 

The song is sung right up to time 
as a finished product. A little groove 
is made in the record before and 
after this part so that the song can 
be repeated later on as a review and 
the first part can be repeated several 
times during the class period. Thus, 
the pupils can learn the words and 
tune well before taking it in the 
proper tempo. | 

“Now listen to Mrs. Sayre play 
two numbers on the piano. The first 
one is called ‘Jack Be Nimble.’ See 
if you think he is nimble. The sec- 
ond one is “The Elfin Dance.’ See if 
you can imagine the kind of dance 
the little elf is doing.” (Here the 
numbers are played.) “Time is up 
for today. Good-by, everybody.” 

That ends Monday’s lesson. On 
Tuesday I go to the classroom and 
start the period by testing the pupils 
on tones and tunes. This is one of 
the most important parts of teaching 
music to first and second graders be- 
cause it is in these early grades that 
they learn to carry a tune. The song 
that was started Monday on the rec- 
ord is studied carefully and the chil- 
dren are checked to see that they 
have learned the tune correctly and 
memorized the words. Then they 
review a song they had the previous 
week. The last part of the period is 
taken up with an explanation of the 
hand motions to be used in record 
No. 4, the lesson for Wednesday. 

Wednesday’s lesson starts out with 
the customary tune-up, the pupils 
repeating little tunes that have been 
sung for them. This helps them to 
learn to follow a voice as well as the 
piano. Then they are told to review 
record No. 3, checking on the memo- 
rization of the words. Each part of 
the lesson is separated from the rest 
on the record by a little space so that 
it can be stopped to go over a certain 
part or to carry out the assignment 
and then go on with the rest of the 
lesson. Next, comes the rhythm part 
of the record. A waltz is played on 
the piano emphasizing the “down” 
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beat and directions for the hand 
movements are given as the record 
progresses. 

On Thursday the supervisor is pres- 
ent and starts by tuning up the class 
as a whole. Then, the pupils sing the 
song of the week, “The Eskimos,” 
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checking where it is needed and 
quickly going on to the continuation 
of rhythm work. Here, they use 
marches and waltzes played on the 
phonograph and work for the feeling 
of the “down” beat in the rhythm 
of each type of music selected. 


Top: One of the 
vocal classes lined 
up for individual 
voice recordings. 
Through this 
method, pupils can 
hear their own 
faults and correct 
them. Left: The 
a cappella choir 
recording some 
contest music. 






Friday the classroom teacher su- 
pervises the class again and this day 
is used for singing songs the pupils 
like—a fun period of singing. 

The third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade outline follows the same gen- 
eral pattern. 

The record system is not used in 
the seventh and eighth grades be- 
cause the supervisor teaches these 
classes himself. However records are 
used for such purposes as ear train- 
ing. The use of the record to direct 
a class in this phase of work is inval- 
uable as it leaves the teacher free to 
help those who need it while the 
work is going on; thus, no time is 
lost on the slow ones. 

The public address system has also 
proved to be an excellent method of 
motivating the work. The pupils 
make up radio programs, including 
the commercials, comedy and music, 
and “broadcast” them to the rest of 
the class or to other classes. 

Record making in the seventh 
grade begins to take on a new im- 
portance in that these pupils are old 
enough to get help from hearing 
their own recordings and criticizing 
their own work. Of course, they get 
a big “kick” out of hearing them- 
selves on the record but they are also 
quick to pick out their faults. 

In high school, actual recordings of 
voices and instruments are made by 
the pupils to correct mistakes and to 
improve quality, enunciation, intona- 
tion and expression. In the voice 
classes, for example, each pupil re- 
cords a short passage of some song in 
his natural voice range and the rec- 
ord is then played back and con- 
structively criticized. Incidentally, 
we have found that this procedure 
completely eliminates the tendency to 
be sensitive about one’s voice. The 
pupils take the criticisms seriously 
and go to work to correct their faults. 

Recordings of the work of the a 
cappella choir are also invaluable. 
Mistakes in notes, poor expression 
and intonation, poor enunciation, 
blaring and strained quality show up 
clearly on a recording. In training 
a chorus or band for contest festivals, 
too, there is nothing like a recording 
to show up the faults that creep in. 
These are easily caught when the 
pupils listen to the impersonal, un- 
veiled truth of the recording. 





Stull Another Step Toward 


OCIAL institutions are in many 

respects analogous to biological 
organisms. Both demand for sur- 
vival adaptations and modifications 
to meet changing conditions and 
needs. The social institution called 
the school is no exception to this 
general principle. Historically, the 
school has constantly been making 
changes. Within the last twenty 
years, and especially with respect to 
support and control of public school 
systems, these adaptations have been 
numerous, novel and extensive. 

Many administrators are content 
to call attention to the fact of these 
changes, but relatively few of them 
make any attempt to explore the 
nature of the adaptations that are 
essential to or an inevitable con- 
comitant of our changing social con- 
ditions. Yet no procedure is more 
likely to serve as a basis for predict- 
ing the kinds and amounts of future 
change and modification. For that 
reason and because of a conviction 
that federal aid and its potential 
concomitant, federal control, are in- 
cipient threats or hopes (depending 
on one’s point of view), I have at- 
tempted to analyze just what is 
happening to the administration of 
our schools. 

The federal government has taken 
several steps recently that presage 
federal control of education. The 
latest is an amendment to the Lan- 
ham Act, which became law on June 
30, 1941. This act, although appar- 
ently innocuous so far as the word- 
ing of the bill is concerned, is none- 
theless a definite step toward federal 
control of public schools. The act 
provided $150,000,000 for community 
facilities (the definition of the term 
includes schools) in defense areas, 
and is popularly referred to as the 
“Community Facilities Act.” 

This act provides that “whenever 
the President finds that there exists 
in any area or locality an acute 
shortage of public works or equip- 
ment for public works necessary to 
the health, safety or welfare of per- 
sons engaged in national defense ac- 
tivities, and that such public works 
or equipment cannot otherwise be 
provided when needed, or could not 
be provided without the imposition 
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of an increased excessive tax burden 
or an unusual or excessive increase 
in the debt limit of the taxing or 
borrowing authority in which such 
shortage exists, the Federal Works 
Administrator is authorized, with 
the approval of the President, in 
order to relieve such shortages”: (1) 
to acquire lands for public works; 
(2) to construct, remodel, repair or 
lease public works, (3) to make 
loans or grants, or both, to public 
and private agencies for public works 
and to make contributions to public 
or private agencies for the main- 





The first of two articles 
dealing with federal aid 
to public education, espe- 
cially in defense areas, 
with an analysis of the 
trend toward further fed- 
eral control of our schools 





tenance of public works upon such 
terms and in such amounts as the 
administrator may consider to be in 
the public interest. 

The law specifically forbids federal 
control over schools. However, laws 
have to be administered by people. 
Especially when the administrators 
are not themselves educators, defini- 
tions of just what constitutes control 
are likely to vary. There are also 
several loopholes in the law and 
many administrative devices in prac- 
tice that do make possible and neces- 
sary a substantial amount of regula- 
tion by federal authorities. 

Again, it should be noted that the 
bill applies only to “defense areas” 
and that the amount of federal assist- 
ance provided is relatively small. 
But, assuming that the national 
emergency continues for several 
years, it is reasonable to presume 
that the number and extent of de- 
fense areas will increase and that 


larger appropriations of funds will 
be forthcoming. 

If the Lanham Act were the only 
one that could be singled out, the 
problem would be of slight impor- 
tance. Such, however, is not the case. 
There are others. For example, nine 
months previously another act was 
passed (Public Law No. 800) which 
appropriated $60,500,000 for educa- 
tion and training of defense workers. 

This bill served to provide four 
types of training, as follows: (1) re- 
fresher courses in vocational trade 
schools, $34,000,000; (2) short courses 
in engineering schools and colleges, 
$9,000,000; (3) education and train- 
ing for out-of-school rural and non- 
rural youth in mechanical occupa- 
tions essential to defense, $10,000,000, 
and (4) vocational and related or 
other necessary instruction for young 
people employed on work projects 
by the N.Y.A., $7,500,000. 

Administration is by the U. S. 
Office of Education through state 
boards for vocational education, uni- 
versities and colleges. As much as 1 
per cent of the appropriation, or 
$605,000, may be used for adminis- 
tration of the program. Still earlier 
in the year (June 27, 1940) another 
act of Congress appropriated $15,- 
000,000 for similar purposes during 
the summer of 1940. 

This particular action of Congress 
greatly expands the present program 
of vocational education. The 
amounts of federal aid distributed 
to the states for vocational education 
were increased from about $20,000,- 
000 to more than $80,000,000 for 
1941 with still larger amounts for 
1942. The additional $60,000,000, un- 
like the $20,000,000 provided under 
the Smith-Hughes and George Deen 
acts, does not have to be matched 
with state or local funds. Further- 
more, there is a large amount of dis- 
cretion left to the commissioner as 
to just how and where the money 
is to be spent. 

The bill specifically provides that 
“all training or education programs 


for youth employed by the N.Y.A. 
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Federal Control 


Implications of the Lanham Act 
and of Other Recent Legislation 


shall be under the control and super- 
vision of the state boards of voca- 
tional education in the several states 
and shall be paid for out of the ap- 
propriations made to the Office of 
Education.” 

These two acts are both occasioned 
by the national emergency. Maybe 
they are temporary. But it is my 
contention that they are steps toward 
the inevitable end of increased fed- 
eral control of education, a goal 
toward which public education is 
slowly but surely moving. Admit- 
tedly, this hypothesis is a bold asser- 
tion and many competent observers 
disagree. Let us see just what the 
basic problem is. 


Aid Given Vocational Education 


Generous federal support of one 
major phase of education — voca- 
tional education—is now an accom- 
plished fact. This support is likely 
to increase. Generous federal sup- 
port of education is also a reality in 
numerous “defense areas” through- 
out the country. Many school sys- 
tems in such defense areas as De- 
troit, Norfolk, Va., San Diego, Calif., 
Bremerton, Wash., and other sim- 
ilarly affected localities are being 
assisted directly by the federal gov- 
ernment. San Diego city schools, for 
example, were allotted $3,000,000 for 
the current school year. Large 
amounts of this money will be used 
for the construction of school build- 
ings on federal property but substan- 
tial amounts will be used also to 
operate and to maintain schools that 
have been in existence for years. 

Most school people agree that these 
acts are necessary, given the present 
defense crisis, but, as suggested, they 
appear to be steps in the direction 
of federal support and control of edu- 
cation. Now, federai support is rec- 
ognized to be absolutely essential if 
we are to have any substantial 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. A majority of schoolmen 
doubtless favor it. But federal con- 
trol of education is another matter. 
The majority opinion seems to be 
that any appreciable degree of fed- 
eral control over education will be 
contrary to the best interests of dem- 
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ocratic education. Federal support 
without federal control is the policy 
that they would initiate. 

The question may be stated as 
follows: Given the actual present 
and probable future developments of 
federal aid to education, can we rea- 
sonably hope to escape a considerable 
increase in the amount of federal 
control over public education in 
general? The federal government 
has been helping to support the pub- 
lic schools in indirect ways since 
1802. The Smith-Hughes Act, passed 
in 1917, provided aid for vocational 
education in secondary schools. For 
the first time the federal govern- 
ment began to give direct annual 
cash subsidies to the states for 
specific secondary public educational 
purposes. 

A vocational board is required by 
law in every state. Although the state 
superintendent may be the nominal 
director of the program, the admin- 
istrative power is really vested in the 
state director, who has been chosen 
with the approval of Washington. 
The director prescribes the curricu- 
lum, approves the equipment and, 
in general, controls the program. It 
is another example of “who pays the 
piper calls the tune.” 


Program Is “Federally Dictated” 


As Russell and his associates said 
in the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education: “In practice, 
the federal controls have been so 
administered as to shape very defi- 
nitely the nature of vocational edu- 
cation in the states. The federally 
supported program has to a con- 
siderable extent become a federally 
dictated program in many states.” 

The development of vocational 
education, then, has resulted in a 
marked degree of federal control of 
education. It is probably the most 
significant influence in that direction 


"Russell, John Dale, and Associates: Voca- 
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to date. But during the last seven 
years a series of emergency acts for 
education has given the federal gov- 
ernment still more control. Again, 
the influence has been in the direc- 
tion of federal control of special 
phases of the program of public edu- 
cation. 

During the period from 1933 to 
1940, in addition to its previous pro- 
gram of aid and subsidy, the federal 
government gave hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to state and local 
school governments either as out- 
right gifts to schools or as subven- 
tions for specific educational pur- 
poses. Many people do not realize 
the extent to which precedent has 
been established by this action. 
Neither do they have a clear con- 
ception of the purposes for which 
the money has been provided. 


Can the Government Stop Now? 


Most of these activities have been 
labeled “emergency” in nature. Some 
of them appear to be decreasing in 
intensity. Grants of P.W.A. money 
have been terminated. Nevertheless, 
as the Chinese philosopher said: “It 
is easy to leap on the tiger’s back, 
but you are safe only as long as you 
can remain there.” So it is with emer- 
gency federal aid to education. Only 
the more optimistic observers are of 
the opinion that the federal govern- 
ment will ever be able “to get off the 
tiger’s back.” 

With the economic depression 
there came the demand for emer- 
gency relief. A series of activities 
was inaugurated in 1933 and 1934 
that has a direct bearing on this 
problem. Among the more impor- 
tant of these are the following: 
emergency federal aid to keep schools 
open, W.P.A. educational projects, 
N.Y.A., C.C.C. and P.W.A. grants 
for school buildings. 

Emergency Federal Aid to Keep 
Schools Open: During the years 
1934 and 1935 many schools lacking 
adequate support were forced to 
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close their doors. Teachers were un- 
employed and children were without 
educational opportunities. Under the 
F.E.R.A. state superintendents were 
asked to certify the amount of money 
necessary to keep all schools open a 
minimum of six months. The 
amounts thus certified to the federal 
government were granted to the 
states. This action broke a tradition. 
About $22,000,000 with no “strings” 
attached were granted to the states 
in 1934 and 1935. There was no fed- 
eral control in these acts. 

W.P.A. Educational Projects: In 
order to provide emergency relief to 
unemployed teachers and other edu- 
cational workers the W.P.A., since 
1934, has been providing an educa- 
tional program quite broad in scope. 
Included among the types of activity 
sponsored and paid for are literacy 
classes, workers’ education, parent 
education classes, nursery schools, 
correspondence instruction, home- 
making education and a number of 
other activities. Some idea of the 
extent to which the federal govern- 
ment has supported this education 
may be had from the statement that 
for the year ending in June 1938 the 
amount spent for these purposes was 
$34,529,036. 

The W.P.A. program in education 
is essentially a Washington-directed 
affair. It does have state and regional 
administrators and advisory groups. 
For the most part the gestures in the 
direction of local initiative are feeble 
and sometimes hypocritical. Anyone 
who is at all familiar with the pro- 
gram will agree that control is cen- 
tered in the federal administration. 

N.Y.A.: Begun in 1935 as an out- 
growth of the W.P.A. which had 
granted $15,000,000 to student aid, 
the N.Y.A. is currently a subdivision 
of the Federal Security Agency. The 
activities of this organization are 
generally known. It has provided 
money to secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities, both public 
and private, for employment of 
needy students of from 16 to 24 years 
of age in socially useful work. In 
actual practice it has been a means 
of subsidizing education since this 
money has been used, in large part, 
to keep students in school. At the 
college level, particularly, much of 
the money has been used for tuition 
and, hence, has come indirectly to 
the colleges concerned. Control of 
the program is definitely centralized 
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in Washington with general policies 
and many detailed administrative 
problems handled by federal officials. 
There is some indication that the 
N.Y.A. will be consolidated with the 
C.C.C, 

The C.C.C.: Another significant 
activity of the federal government in 
education has been the development 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Since its establishment in 1933 the 
C.C.C. has enrolled more than 
2,500,000 young men between the 
ages of 17 and 23 and as a part of its 
regular program has provided these 
youths with educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The C.C.C. was organized under 
the control of the War Department. 
The departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior organize its work proj- 
ects. It has a director, appointed by 
the President, who is responsible to 
the head of the Federal Security 
Agency. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion appoints an educational adviser 
who assists in the formulation of 
educational policies. As a part of its 
staff, each camp has an educational 
director who may have other teach- 
ers on his staff. Administration of 
the entire program is centered in 
Washington. 

According to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, educational 
values at first were of minor impor- 
tance in the C.C.C. However, as the 
educational needs of the boys be- 
came apparent, (84 per cent of all 
enrollees had not finished high 
school and 44 per cent had not com- 
pleted elementary grades) an educa- 
tional program was set up to over- 
come this situation. 

There are no figures available as 
to the precise expenditures for edu- 
cation in the camps but the follow- 
ing data give an idea as to the size 
of the project. It costs about $1200 
per boy per year in the C.C.C. Some 
62,000 boys have been taught to read 
and write, 500,000 have had instruc- 
tion in elementary grade subjects 
and more than 400,000 have received 
instruction in courses on the high 
school level. 

The C.C.C. has done many good 
things. However, a great educa- 
tional opportunity has been missed, 
or largely missed, because of lack of 
vision and because the Army has 
been given principal responsibility 
for a job that is essentially a non- 
military task. Probably this situation 


will be corrected if and when the 
N.Y.A. and C.C.C. are merged and 
placed under the Federal Security 
Agency. 

P.W.A. Grants for School Build- 
ings (1933-38): P.W.A. grants for 
school buildings constitute the only 
so-called “emergency” activity of the 
federal government that has been 
terminated. While they lasted, how- 
ever, these grants provided an excel- 
lent example of direct federal aid to 
education. 

In order to stimulate building con- 
struction the P.W.A. offered school 
districts grants of 45 per cent of the 
approved cost of constructing new 
school buildings or of repairing or 
remodeling old ones. Thousands of 
districts all over the country ac- 
cepted the program. Some districts 
bonded themselves to get the neces- 
sary 55 per cent of the money. As a 
condition to the aid, the government 
reserved the right to approve the 
plans and specifications, to supervise 
the construction and to audit the 
books on the project. 

In carrying out these projects, 
the federal government dealt directly 
with local boards of education and in 
some cases disregarded state depart- 
ments of education entirely. During 
the period, 1933 to 1939, 12,702 
school buildings were erected or 
altered. The P.W.A. allotted $574,- 
632,578, of which $93,106,070 were 
loans. 

In four of these five developments 
discussed we have seen an expansion 
of federal control. The federal gov- 
ernment stepped in and assumed re- 
sponsibility for some particular phase 
of education. In providing the money 
it also took over substantial amounts 
of authority. It should be noted, 
however, that in each instance the 
development had to do with some 
one narrow phase of education. 
Whether or not the same trend will 
continue as the base for federal sup- 
port of education is expanded re- 
mains to be seen. It is my conten- 
tion that such will undoubtedly be 
the case. 

In the second part of this article, 
which will appear next month, some 
of the problems that will be faced in 
administering the Lanham Act will 
be discussed. A prediction will be 
made and supported. I believe that 
increased federal centralized control 
of public education is virtually in- 
evitable. 
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Summer Tasks for Pupils 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


President, Colorado State College of Education 


HIS school year will soon be 

over and most of the schools 
will be cloged. School administrators 
are now planning for vacation time. 
In a great many communities the 
vacation period has been lengthened 
by shortening the school term. What 
should boys and girls do during their 
summer vacation in this time of 
crisis? It is my purpose to suggest 
some projects. 

The summer work program is easy 
to plan in the rural communities of 
America. Boys and girls will be very 
busy this summer helping to produce 
and to harvest food. The farms of 
America must run at their greatest 
possible productive level. Many men 
from rural areas have gone to the 
armed forces of America. If beets 
are to be tended, if berries are to be 
picked, if wheat is to be harvested, 
if all of our foods are to be saved, 
then the boys and girls of America 
must have an important part in the 
saving of these crops. Vacation proj- 
ects for the rural areas of America 
have to do with farms and harvests. 

Many schools will develop gardens. 
They will take over areas of land 
large enough so that boys and girls 
may be employed profitably. Under 
the direction of their agriculture 
teachers they will develop the gar- 
dens that will produce food and not 
waste seed. This should be done 
under the careful direction of an 
agriculture teacher or a_ practical 
farm gardener. Care should be taken 
not to encourage back-yard garden- 
ing by amateurs. The last war dem- 
onstrated that such gardens were a 
waste and not an asset. 

Another project that is closely re- 
lated to agriculture and gardens is 
the canning and preservation of 
foods. This type of project may be 
very productive. It involves the sum- 
mer work of a home economics 
teacher. It should involve the use of 
school laboratories. Fruits and veg- 
etables may be bought on the open 
market and canned. The products of 
the school garden or of cooperative 
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garden projects may be canned. 
Foods may be canned for home con- 
sumption. Foods may be canned for 
future use of the school cafeteria or 
for school lunch projects. 

We are told that the greatest prob- 
lem in America right now is health. 
Records show that boys and girls 
usually are in poorer physical con- 
dition when they return to school 
than they were when vacation 
began, so anything we can do in 





Start now to plan worth-while 
vacation projects for pupils that 
will be of value to the war effort 





the summer to maintain the health 
of the boys and girls will be im- 
portant. I am thinking of the boy 
scout program and of the boy scout 
camps that should not be interfered 
with. I am thinking of the sea scouts 
and the sea scout summer program. 
I am thinking of the camp fire girls 
and the girl scouts and their summer 
camp programs. 

Every community should carry on 
a program of these character-building 
and health-giving organizations. Cer- 
tainly all should go on with the 
camp plans if at all possible. The 
benefits of such organizations should 
be extended to more boys and girls. 

In some communities a conserva- 
tion program can be developed. Boys 
and girls may collect paper, rubber, 
scrap iron and other metals. Once 
again, let me caution that this must 
be done under the direction of an 
informed adult. Much energy was 
wasted in collecting scrap during the 
last war. 

I remember, as a boy, the wire that 
stretched from my house to the 
house next door, the home-made 
telegraph instruments that we had 
in those two houses and the fun we 
had sending messages. That kind of 
thing can be turned into real use 
for our government by making it 





possible for high school pupils to 
learn the International or Morse code 
during the summer. In the same 
way boys can learn radio. They can 
set up and operate sending and re- 
ceiving sets. It would be wise to 
keep at least one science teacher on 
duty during the summer. This 
teacher could assist boys in various 
important projects. 

A nurse project for girls can be 
arranged in any community having 
a hospital. Girls can go into hos- 
pitals as nurse assistants. Their serv- 
ices are of real value to the hospital. 
The girls can learn much about the 
care of the sick. They also have a 
chance to sample nursing as a voca- 
tion. However, such projects must 
be preceded by at least one course in 
first aid or home care of the sick. 

A Junior Red Cross shop project 
for the summer would be ideal for 
many communities. Boys can make 
stretchers, ping-pong tables, games 
and many other objects for the 
armed forces. Girls can do the many 
things that are open for women in 
the Red Cross program. However, 
if a school plans such projects, the 
administrator must first of all get in 
touch with the Junior Red Cross 
headquarters and find out what is 
needed in the territory. 

Many of the suggested projects 
make it necessary for teachers to be 
on duty during vacation. This is 


» much to be desired. Certainly, one 


science teacher, one shop teacher, one 
agriculture teacher and one home- 
making teacher should be kept on 
duty during the summer vacation. 
The need will vary in different locali- 
ties and under different circum- 
stances. In our laboratory school at 
Colorado State College of Education 
we are setting up an eight weeks’ 
summer program for our high school 
pupils and are keeping all high 
school teachers on duty until 
August 5. 

America is spending billions on 
guns and airplanes for the defense 
of our country. We should spend at 
least thousands in the defense of 
democracy by carrying on a full edu- 
cational program this summer. Most 
colleges will be running at top speed 
this summer. High schools should 
also develop a worth-while summer 
program. 





Defense Begins at School — | 
in the West 
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ing program going full blast on a 
twenty-four hour basis, the shops 
at Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
Calif., are ablaze with lights five 
nights a week. The city has been 
forced to relax restrictions that 
prohibit the all-night parking of 
automobiles on streets adjacent 
to the school’s shop buildings. 





When the demand for electric arc 
welders swamped the schools be- 
,ond their capacity, some manu- 
facturers asked that their own em- 
ployes be given advanced training 
in their respective plants. Here, 
the school is instructing a class 
at the Steel Pipe and Tank Com- 
pany plant, working on water fil- 
tering apparatus for a shipbuilder. 





Donald Davis, left, and Guy 
Gnash, right, are giving close at- 
tention to this complicated tool. 
And no wonder, since despite its 
small size it cost $5600. It is a 
milling machine and the cylin- 
drical attachment at the right is a 
dividing head that permits the cut- 
ting of various types of gears 
to extremely close tolerances. 
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“Men at Work’’—in Defense I raining 
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Shipbuilding yards, Army and 
Navy are training men under the 
national defense program in San 
Francisco public schools. Courses 
include aircraft, shipbuilding, 
welding, marine draftsmanship, 
marine radio construction, Army 
transport automotive maintenance 
and diesel engine operation. Right: 
Shipfitters at mold loft practice. 


free Pete Sn RT 





Construction of wooden boats, 
which are particularly suitable as 
mine sweepers, has recently been 
revived on a large scale, with a 
resultant shortage of skilled work- 
ers. Right: General view of the boat 
building shop at Berkeley High 
School where defense trainees 
are taught how to construct 
boats by working on scale models. 


Students in the marine electrical 
installation class work hard every 
day installing this complex equip- 
ment, but when the job is done 
they have nothing but knowledge 
to show for their labors. As soon 
as the installation has been com- 
pleted, it is promptly dismantled 
so that the next class can start in 
and do the work all over again. 
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Tips for War lime « x * 


Real Air Raid Menace Is Panic 


Defense Areas of Michigan 


€6/T*EACHING a pattern of action 
appropriate for a possible emer- 
gency” is the psychological preparation 
for air raids, Dr. R. L. Jenkins, psy- 
chiatrist of the Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute, tells school administrators and 
teachers in the defense areas of Michigan. 
This is Doctor Jenkins’ advice: 
“Experience of the war has shown that 
people psychologically unprepared for 
such an emergency may be thrown into 
destructive panic by a mere rumor of 
an impending air raid. Nothing so pre- 
disposes to panic as the bewilderment 
and helplessness that comes from not 
knowing what to do. The air raid drill 


must be presented as a protection against 
panic and children must learn an organ- 
ized plan of action for such an emer- 
gency. 

“Be practical and realistic in present- 
ing this problem to the children. Do not 
stimulate unrealistic fear or alarmist 
tendencies. Emphasize the remoteness 
of the danger, yet the importance of pre- 
paring against panic by a plan of action. 

“The danger of panic cannot be met 
by simply ‘talking the subject down.’ It 
exists aside from what school officials 
do and it can be met only by teaching a 
pattern of action that is appropriate for 
a possible emergency.” 


Summer Projects for High School Pupils 


Laboratory School, Greeley, Colo. 


S UMMER vacation will begin on 
August 5 for high school pupils in 
the laboratory school at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. 

During an eight weeks’ summer pro- 
gram high school pupils may elect either 
to speed up their high school course so 
that seniors may graduate at midyear 
next year and get a quarter’s start at 
college by June or to take up special 
enrichment courses. 

The enrichment courses include the 
following: (1) an all-day program of 


reading and speaking Latin American 
Spanish; (2) learning to type or to take 
shorthand; (3) work in the shops and 
laboratories to develop valuable knowl- 
edge and skills; (4) study of current 
social problems and geography; (5) de- 
velopment of health through a complete 
physical program including the modern 
dance, swimming and games of all 
kinds; (6) Red Cross courses in first aid 
and home care of the sick; (7) work as 
assistants to nurses, housekeepers and 
volunteers in the hospital. 


Democratic Plan for Defense 
Worked Out at La Porte, Ind. 


A SMALL school system that is doing 
a thoroughly democratic job of 
planning for Victory for Democracy may 
be found at La Porte, Ind. 

Issued appropriately on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, a mimeographed bulletin called 
“How Our Schools Will Help Win This 
War” represents the cooperative plan- 
ning of the public schools’ defense com- 
mittee and four subcommittees of teach- 
ers, under the chairmanship of J. Alvin 
Taylor, principal of Central Junior High 
School, La Porte. 

Quoted here is one section—on social 
studies—of the suggested program for 
defense for the secondary schools: 


1. Stimulate lively discussions of cur- 
rent events. 

2. Develop a thorough understanding 
of the nature of democracy, its origins, 
history, achievements, problems and 
values. 

3. Teach the importance of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

4. Help pupils to see and feel their 
part in the national emergency. 

5. Make certain that there is a “par- 
ticipating citizenship” and democracy in 
action in each classroom and in the 
school system. 

6. Stress respect and love for national 
emblems and instill patriotism. 





7. Develop a spirit of cooperation, 
tolerance and a willingness to sacrifice 
in the interest of the common good. 

8. Continue to teach the basic prin- 
ciples and facts of American history, 
government and geography. 

9. Show how democracy betters other 
forms of government. 

10. Teach the dangers to democracy 
from without and within. 


(Continued in News Section, page 68) 


Bomb Battler 
Designed at Malverne, N. Y. 


ICTURED here is the fire-fighting 
unit for incendiary bombs called the 
Malverne Bomb Battler because it was 
developed in the school system of Mal- 
verne, N. Y. Supt. Howard T. Herber 





is shown inspecting the unit the installa- 
tion of which the board of education 
has authorized on each floor of every 
school building. 

The bomb battler contains materials 
for extinguishing between 15 and 20 
incendiary bombs. A sand box, 18 by 30 
by 24 feet, is mounted on a ball bearing 
swivel truck which can be moved by 
one man to any location at which fire 
might break out. 

The two pails are about one third full 
of sand. There are an axe, pinch bar, 
long handled shovel and hoe in the set. 
Behind the box are mounted a flashlight 
and a sand blanket, 18 by 18 by 3 
inches. Additional sand may be obtained 
by pulling the chain, thereby releasing 
sand as desired. 

This single unit idea was designed by 
J. L. Phippard, supervisor of build- 
ings, Frank Pabst, assistant supervisor, 
and John Ward, school mechanic and 
repairman. 
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UPILS of Northwestern High 

School, Detroit, who do not 
wish to study geometry, algebra or 
commercial arithmetic may take con- 
sumer mathematics. This course pre- 
sents to the pupil the mathematics 
of such ordinary life situations as 
buying and operating an automobile, 
borrowing money and buying on the 
installment plan. 

The pupil is drilled in arithmetic 
in its natural setting. Interest in the 
work is maintained by means of 
various devices, such as posters, note 
books and reports on visits to busi- 
ness places. 


Mathematics Applied to Living 


When the course was planned it 
occurred to me that if the pupils 
were shown business situations that 
any of them might meet some day 
and could see how necessary a 
knowledge of mathematics is in 
meeting these situations, they would 
get over that feeling of “I’ve had all 
this before; why do it again?” 

With this idea in mind, I went to 
the bank in our school neighborhood 
and made arrangements with the 
manager to take a group of pupils 
through the establishment before 
banking hours. The manager spent 
an hour or more explaining the 
work of each department. The class 
had made a long list of questions 
they wanted to ask, such as: What 
per cent interest does your bank pay 
on savings? Why do the Morris 
Plan Bank and Savings and Loan 
pay more? If a woman, who has 
money in the bank, dies leaving no 
will or relatives, what becomes of 
the money? Do all banks belong 
to the Federal Reserve System? Do 
they pay to belong? 

We were given the various kinds 
of printed forms used in the bank 
and learned about its many services. 
Before we left the manager offered 
to send to our school a young man 
trained to give talks on banking to 
civic groups. 

Back at school, the pupils wrote 
out deposit slips, signature cards, 
withdrawal slips, checks and en- 
dorsements, with a new interest in 
addition, subtraction and computa- 
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Mathematics Without Tears 


Consumer Course Proves Popular 


MARION KANOUSE 


Mathematics Teacher, Northwestern High School, Detroit 


tion of interest as used in the bank. 
They learned to select the best meth- 
ods of paying bills—by personal 
check, cashier’s check, draft, money 
order and express money order. I 
was pleased to have the children re- 
port: “My father got these for me 
from the bank on his lunch hour 
yesterday,” and “Mother went to the 
bank and got me a check book to 
use in class,” showing that the par- 
ents were interested. 

Our next trip was to the clearing 
house to follow the journey of a 
check. The manager told us how 
the boys who bring the checks to 
the clearing house got their name, 
“runners,” about the tunnel that 
connects the bank to the post office 
and how the money comes from the 
mint in packages sealed with metal 
bands. 

After an interesting two hour trip 
through the telephone building, the 
class worked out problems on bills 
for telephone service and discussed 
the types of messages that should be 
sent by telephone, telegraph, cable or 
radiogram and the cost of each. The 
intelligent and courteous use of the 
telephone was stressed, as was the 
information to be obtained from the 
telephone directory. 

Another interesting excursion was 
a trip through the post office. A 
high point of this trip was the visit 
to the Home Loan Association de- 
partment, as we had worked on 
“buying a home.” We also went to 
the Department of Internal Revenue, 
where the pupils were given income 
tax blanks and each made out a 
simple income tax report. Each 
pupil was given a different set of 
conditions, of salary, charitable con- 
tributions and the like. State and 
county taxes and the services that 
are paid for by taxes were also dis- 
cussed. 

The pupils brought in all kinds of 
special licenses, such as dog licenses, 
hunting and fishing licenses, special 
taxes and tokens. These were put in 
the scrapbooks that were part of the 


class work. In fact, pupils brought 
in mortgages, bonds and stocks and 
other legal papers that made me 
wonder that they were allowed to 
take them from home. 

In order to learn postal laws and 
regulations, the pupils made attrac- 
tive stamp collections showing the 
stamps required for postcards, local 
mail, unsealed mail, out-of-town 
mail, foreign mail, air mail, special 
delivery and parcel post. They also 
made out money orders, both for- 
eign and domestic, and learned of 
the different classes of mail. 

After a visit to the telegraph office, 
the class composed numerous tele- 
grams, night letters, day letters, con- 
sidering in each that the message 
must be brief and clear. Pupils were 
surprised to learn of the many serv- 
ices of the telegraph company, such 
as messenger service, time signals 
and the sending of money. 

Another project involved choosing 
the best method of transportation 
and the proper procedure for ship- 
ping goods: freight, express, truck 
or air mail. 


Value of Budget Stressed 


The class prepared budgets that 
were compared with standard budg- 
ets as we emphasized the skillful 
handling of the family finances. We 
made posters of these budgets and 
wrote jingles on them. 

This year’s textbook, and we have 
tried out several the past few years 
just for experimental purposes, con- 
tains many problems on the auto- 
mobile, such as the cost of owning 
a car, operating costs and the dis- 
tance required to stop a car travel- 
ing at various speeds. One of the 
problems in the book was as follows: 
“Two boys are planning an auto- 
mobile trip. One agrees to pay for 
all the gasoline, oil and grease. How 
much does he pay on a trip of 13,- 
500 miles?” To make sure that the 
pupils realized how much of a trip 
that would be, I asked, “How far 
would such a trip take them?” One 
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boy said, “To Chicago,” and another, 
“Oh, that is pretty near half way 
around the world.” 

Our last topic was travel. We 
made elaborate illustrated itineraries, 
studied timetables and went to the 
travel show. Our final trip outside 
of school was on a streamlined train. 
Two guides took us through the 
Michigan Central Station, showing 
us the baggage rooms, information 


desk and travelers’ aid quarters. We 
went out on the tracks where the 
guides explained about the switches 
and lights and then boarded the 
train, where the pupils sat in the 
diner, climbed into upper berths and 
lounged about in the observation car. 

Since graphs are coming into com- 
mon use in business, I asked the 
pupils to look for these and they 
brought in many illustrations. They 





Civilian Defense Is Our Job 


HARVEY G. HUMANN 


Director of Public Relations, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kan. 


EFORE the mayor of Kansas 

City, Kan., had completed the 
task of naming his civilian defense 
committee, the schools presented him 
and his defense coordinator with a 
well-organized program to aid civil- 
ian defense. 

The teachers’ city-wide speakers’ 
bureau that was already in operation 
was offered to the city to speak on 
any civilian defense problems that 
needed complete and intelligent city 
coverage. The bureau also proposed 
to act as the central speakers’ agency 
for civic leaders and laymen. In 
addition to this, the school civilian 
morale committee, which had been 
in operation since the President 
called for forums and discussion 
groups to aid civilian morale, sub- 
mitted pupil panels and speakers 
from the four senior high schools 
and the junior college to go before 
civic and social groups to discuss 
local civilian morale and defense 
problems. 

The bands, orchestras and glee 
clubs of these schools, which had 
already participated in send-off serv- 
ices for drafted and enlisted Army 
and Navy men, pledged themselves 
to continue this work. 

The dramatics departments prof- 
fered their services for any church, 
social or civic programs in which 
they would dramatize great mo- 
ments in our historic struggles for 
our democratic ideals and institu- 
tions. These acts are pointed to 
remind the community of the things 
we are now fighting to preserve. 

Two days after the Japanese at- 
tack, Supt. F. L. Schlagle called a 
meeting of all supervisors and junior 
and senior high school principals to 
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chart activities that would help re- 
orient the schools’ part in the war. 

The physical education department 
of the school system tendered the 
services of 53 health and physical 
education teachers who held Red 
Cross first-aid instruction certificates. 
This group volunteered to conduct 
first-aid classes for adults in order 
to build up a reserve of first-aid 
workers who could go into action 
during an emergency. 

Foreign language teachers offered 
to interpret or translate German, 
French and Spanish materials and 
communications for police and city 
defense officials. 

The school house organ was 
offered by the Teachers’ Council to 
disseminate information and instruc- 
tions directed to the schools. 

The home economics teachers are 
cooperating with a city-wide nutri- 
tion program now in progress in 
dozens of schools. 

During the local civilian defense 
registration, a large majority of the 
teachers registered for service in nu- 
merous capacities. 

In addition, the schools have for 
seventeen months operated a Na- 
tional Defense Training School that 
trains 1000 men every twelve weeks 
for the North American Aviation 
bomber plant and other local defense 
industries. Two of the senior high 
schools run defense classes twenty- 
four hours a day. 

In spite of all these activities, the 
schools are not forgetting their big 
job of educating for unity, patriotism 
and loyalty. The overall obligation 
is still the teaching of skills, arts 
and values that mark the American 
youth. 


made their own graphs, which were 
extremely neat and attractive, using 
water colors and colored crayons. 

Some of the boys who had ob- 
jected to the scrapbook idea because 
it was too much like “kindergarten 
work” now began to take an inter- 
est and one boy brought in a booklet 
on graphic statistics on the airplane, 
some of which he had clipped from 
magazines and some of which he 
had done himself; line graphs 
showed the number of passengers 
carried during the years 1926 to 1936, 
and circle graphs showed the per- 
centage of planes used for pleasure 
or commerce. Another boy, not to 
be outdone, made a booklet on trans- 
portation—boats, trains, airplanes 
and trucks, showing the use of arith- 
metic in each. case. Still another 
made a stamp collection and a col- 
lection of legal papers and printed 
forms. 

Thus, the consumer mathematics 
course combines the methods of daily 
recitation, notebooks, posters and re- 
ports on visits to business places. 
Each child made a scrapbook for 
himself of all the forms he received 
at the various places visited, so that 
he has an illustrated encyclopedia of 
the work done for his future use. 

The pupils learned that in all these 
fields of business, they must be 
skilled in the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic. 

Drill was given in each mathe- 
matical principle after the class had 
seen situations calling for the use of 
that particular form. I took the 
class into direct contact with the 
business world and the pupils did 
not hesitate to ask business men for 
illustrative material that would help 
them to a better understanding, es- 
pecially after the kindly reception 
that was given us by every organiza- 
tion visited. 

The method followed was adopted, 
after experimentation, to determine 
the most effective approach from the 
standpoint of the pupils’ achieve- 
ment and interest. The pupils were 
interested in how business is con- 
ducted. A view into the “inside 
workings” of business establishments 
produced a thrill that not only en- 
couraged a mastery of subject matter 
but created a desire to be able to 
apply the needed mathematics. As 
one child said: “Why, a person just 
couldn’t live without this course; he 
couldn’t even count his calories.” 
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Education Is a Democratic Road to 


Economic Efficiency 


HE efficiency claimed by totali- 

tarian methods threatens and 
challenges democracy. For years, the 
dictators have taunted us with in- 
ability to supply the economic wants 
of the masses. And, indeed, what 
good are rich resources if we do not 
find a way to employ them effec- 
tively? 

Our utilization of human resources 
has been particularly faulty. We 
have large numbers of workers with- 
out jobs at one time, and jobs with- 
out workers at another. At all times 
many, if not most, of our citizens are 
wasting their talents in inferior oc- 
cupations through lack of training 
needed to enter the skilled fields for 
which they may be potentially suited. 

Can a potentially fine engineer 
who is serving in a gas station be 
said to be fully employed? In this 
sense, the wastage of under-used hu- 
man ability in America far exceeds 
the official unemployment estimates 
and is probably only slightly less 
today, with an employment boom in 
full swing, than it was in the 1930's. 

Why have we permitted so much 
talent to be unused? Are we so in- 
different or are the obstacles that 
prevent a free flow among occupa- 
tions too formidable? 


Unnecessary Barriers Erected 


The answer is that we have not 
dared to attempt to facilitate such a 
flow. We have even consciously in- 
creased the difficulties of occupational 
mobility by erecting artificial barriers 
“protecting” this or that occupation 
from an influx of workers. Out- 
standing leaders have advocated re- 
ducing opportunities for higher edu- 
cation on the grounds that the 
professions are already overcrowded. 

We are frankly afraid of the eco- 
nomic effects of increasing the num- 
bers of workers in the better paid 
fields. The argument runs some- 
thing like this: “We are a money 
economy, depending on the pur- 
chases of individuals to keep the 
wheels of business turning. If we 
admit more workers into medicine 
or the printing trades or any of the 
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other ‘restricted’ occupations, the 
effect will be to reduce the purchas- 
ing power of those already therein. 
Yet none of these groups is even 
now earning as much as a reasonable 
standard. The chief result would be 
to decrease consumer spending, and 
total business activity and employ- 
ment would be less than ever.” 

Educators, on the other hand, faced 
with the practical necessity of guid- 
ing pupils into better fields of oppor- 
tunity counter with the claim that 

“encouraging entry into occupations 
where earnings are relatively higher 
is our democratic method of provid- 
ing opportunity. Besides, this should 
so redistribute purchasing power that 
it will flow back into the business 
system faster than before and busi- 
ness and employment will increase.” 

These claims meet in head-on con- 
tradiction. Our national labor policies, 
unable to choose between the two 
sides of the argument, reflect both in 
basic confusion. On one hand, in- 
creased recognition of the rights of 
labor groups tends toward toleration 
of even greater restriction of occupa- 
tional flow, while on the other, in- 
creasing numbers of workers thus 
excluded from opportunity demand 
that the barriers be removed. 

This dilemma was strikingly illus- 
trated in the hearings before the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee on April 25, 1940. 
Throughout the morning session 
Profs. John K. Norton and Harold 
F. Clark of Columbia University 
testified in favor of increased federal 
aid to education as a means of in- 
creasing economic efficiency by add- 
ing to the supply of trained workers. 
They argued that the resulting stim- 
ulus to employment would justify 
such an outlay. That very afternoon 
William F. Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, testi- 
fied to exactly the opposite! He 
pleaded for conserving the purchas- 
ing power of those already in skilled 
employment and for actually reduc- 


ing the numbers trained for those 
occupations that he represented. 
Under the questioning of the com- 
mittee, neither labor leader nor edu- 
cators could uphold their respective 
positions very convincingly. This 
was not surprising for, strangely 
enough, the economics of the ques- 
tion has largely escaped analysis. For 
several generations our professional 
economists have concerned them- 
selves with problems of the distri- 
bution of the national income among 
those who contribute to it and have 
had little to say as to the resulting 
effects on the total amount of na- 
tional production. The great depres- 
sions following the first World War 
have redirected attention to this in- 
teraction and the last decade has 
brought forth economic technics that 
seem able to handle the question. 
However, actual analysis of the eco- 
nomics of occupational mobility has 


lagged behind. 
Free Choice Stimulates Activity 


The findings of a two year study* 
offer a strong justification of the 
position of those educators who have 
fought for additional training oppor- 
tunities. Although it is fairly obvious 
that a policy of increasing restric- 
tions could not be permanently tol- 
erated, it was not so obvious that 
the democratic method of free choice 
of occupation would work, economi- 
cally. Therefore, to show that free 
flow actually stimulates a free econ- 
omy to greater activity strengthens 
our faith in democratic methods and 
removes one of the most telling argu- 
ments for authoritarian control. It 
must never be forgotten that fascism 
had its beginning in Italy when re- 
turning soldiers found occupational 
opportunities closed to them by the 
widespread practice of limitation of 
numbers and that termination of the 
present emergency will see us faced 
with the same problem. 


*Pancoast, Omar: Occupational Mobility. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
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It is ominous that “upgraded” 
workers in the defense program are 
regularly under written agreement 
to revert to their former lower status 
when the emergency is over. We 
face the absolute necessity of work- 
ing out a program of occupational 
reallocation or we may lose in peace 
the very democracy that we hope to 
conserve by strenuous efforts during 
this period of war. The setting up 
of a division of occupational outlook 
to forecast occupational trends by the 
Department of Labor is a partial 
response to this realization. 

The justification of a general pro- 
gram of mobility, which should be 
encouraged by the necessary guid- 
ance and training, may be roughly 
summarized as follows: 

When the supply of workers shifts 
in response to higher earnings, those 
who were formerly in the well-paid 
occupations earn somewhat less, but 
the new entrants earn more and so 
do the workers remaining in the 
less attractive positions as their over- 
supply is reduced. This relative trans- 


fer of income from wealthier to 
poorer classes has several effects on 
the flow of funds into the business 
system. 

1. Poorer classes must necessarily 
spend a larger share of their incomes 
for immediate consumption. There- 
fore, if the total earnings of the 
groups immediately involved re- 
mained constant, their mere redis- 
tribution would increase what is 
called the “general propensity to con- 
sume” and result in more rapid flow 
of purchasing power. 

2. Actually, these total earnings 
will tend to increase. The demand 
for products of highly paid workers 
tends to be responsive or “elastic” to 
a lowered price so that total pay- 
ments to this group are greater than 
before. This elasticity of demand for 
such labor has been pointed out by 
both Dr. Paul Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Prof. A. C. 
Pigou of Cambridge, England. 

On the other hand poorly paid 
labor is generally crowded into occu- 
pations where the demand is “in- 
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NEW form for reporting pupil 

progress has recently been pub- 
lished by the supervising teachers of 
Southeastern Louisiana College. The 
report indicates the progress of the 
pupil in subject matter mastery, in 
efficient study and work habits and 
in growth and development in such 
essential personal traits as insight, 
initiative and self-control; coopera- 
tion and leadership; self-appraisal, 
and self-improvement. 

This new form for reporting pupil 
progress is an integral part of the 
unified program that has been 
worked out by the faculty for the 
arrangement of sequential and cumu- 
lative educational experiences from 
the first through the eleventh grades 
to ensure this well-rounded growth 
and development. This program 
shifts emphasis from a scramble for 
grades by the memorization of sub- 
ject matter to a genuine interest in 
educational experiences and worthy 
living, such as should characterize 
the good citizen in a democracy. 
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The form of the report is vital to 
the program for, as the faculty 
knows, no matter how lofty and 
high-sounding the philosophy and 
aims of education formulated by the 
school, whatever is set down on the 
report cards becomes at once the 
objectives of the school for the par- 
ents, pupils and teachers. 

Through bulletins and discussions 
the parents were made familiar with 
the general idea of the report before 
it was published and it has met with 
universal approval among them. The 
report is a constant challenge to the 
teachers to give pupils opportunities 
to see and assume responsibilities in 
all phases of the work and to show 
evidences of growth and develop- 
ment in all desirable respects; it also 
challenges pupils to self-improve- 
ment. 

Interested persons may obtain a 
copy of the report by addressing 
Murphy J. Sylvest, director of teacher 
training, College Station, Hammond, 
La. 


elastic” and where a decrease in the 
oversupply raises earnings so much 
that total payments likewise increase. 
This phenomenon is familiar in agri- 
culture, where a smaller crop will 
often bring a larger money sales 
value. The full study shows that, in 
general, a transfer from poorly paid 
to better paid work will also be a 
transfer from an inelastic to a rela- 
tively elastic area. 

3. Investments will be stimulated 
in the areas employing skilled work- 
ers as trained men become available 
at less cost. Increased profits furnish 
an incentive to make new invest- 
ments by a method that is far more 
effective than juggling with interest 
rates or increasing government 
spending. 

4. At the same time, the industries 
in which poorly paid labor was for- 
merly employed will experience in- 
creasing competition for the services 
of the unskilled, and the motive of 
mechanization should induce more 
investment and employment in the 
capital goods’ industries that manu- 
facture equipment and machinery. 

In other words, the total demand 
on the economic system, which calls 
forth activity and employment, is 
made up of two components: (1) 
funds spent for consumption and 
(2) funds invested in new producers’ 
goods. The effect of the suggested 
reallocaticn of labor is to increase 
the proportion of income, distributed 
as earnings, that goes for consump- 
tion and at the same time to increase 
the offer that the economy can make 
for funds invested. 

Those who wish a more complete 
analysis must go through the steps 
of the technical argument, as pub- 
lished in “Occupational Mobility,” 
but the fundamental reasoning 
should be clear. To permit a con- 
tinuation of restrictions is to con- 
demn an increasing portion of the 
population to low-paid labor in 
which it cannot even provide the 
purchasing power necessary to buy 
the products of the more privileged 
groups. The more democratic 
method of free opportunity relies 
rather on a more equitable distribu- 
tion of earnings and lower costs of 
living to better the welfare of all 
groups together. Advocates of in- 
creased occupational guidance and 
education can now claim that this 
approach is not only more demo- 
cratic but also more efficient. 
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AFE and economical pupil trans- 
S portation has been the goal of 
school administrators for years and 
much has been accomplished. Care- 
ful selection of bus drivers, intelligent 
planning of bus routes, care and 
maintenance of buses and emphasis 
on safety have all been contributory 
factors in the program. Emphasis on 
the two factors of safety and econ- 
omy must continue. A third factor 
that should be included may be 
called the learning factor. 

Not all school administrators con- 
sider the trip on the school bus as 
a learning situation. In agreement 
with this point of view is the recent 
statement of one administrator that 
transportation is not used in his dis- 
trict for school activities because the 
bus group does not represent any 
regular school subject. Thinking en- 
tirely of grading and subjects, he 
ignores the learniag possibilities of 
group association of pupils of vary- 
ing ages. Too often the trip is left 
to the complete supervision of an un- 
trained driver who views his job 


EUGENE B. ELLIOTT 
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simply as one of getting children to 
school with the least commotion pos- 
sible. Strong-arm methods or an 
equally disastrous policy of laxity 
often prevail. 

In an attempt to gain a finer 
understanding of the extent of teach- 
ing opportunity in pupil transporta- 
tion, a study was made to determine 
the amount of time spent by the 
pupils on school buses. Using a 
school year of nine months, it was 
shown that in Michigan the time 
spent by the average rider was 156 
hours, or the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 26 school days. There are 
occasional instances in which pupils 
ride as much as 348 hours each school 
year, or approximately 58 school days. 

With more than a month of addi- 
tional time available, school admin- 
istrators should seek ways and means 
for using this time to increase the 
number of desirable experiences in 
which the children may engage. A 
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There is no reason why all of the age groups represented on the buses 
cannot cooperate in extracurricular activities that contribute to learning. 


wide field of interest presents itself 
and through cooperative pupil- 
teacher planning these interests can 
be developed and correlated with the 
instructional program of the school. 

Left to work out solutions by them- 
selves, bus drivers and children will 
have only occasional success in de- 
veloping satisfactory citizenship pro- 
cedures. Nearly two decades ago a 
Mrs. J. Taylor, who was driving a 
school bus in a.northern Michigan 
school district, and her pupils real- 
ized the significance of using the bus 
trip to develop a Christmas program. 
Songs were sung; names were ex- 
changed, and a Christmas party was 
enjoyed as a result of planning to- 


gether. Hard-boiled men drivers 
laughed, but the undertaking, 


although only a beginning, gained 
some prominence and was carried on 
for several vears. Later this individ- 
ual bus program was made a part 
of the school assembly program. 

Utilization of school transportation 
facilities to promote better social rela- 
tionships requires time and patience. 
There are first steps. Similar to the 
development of the social processes 
that promote a better understanding 
of American citizenship, progress is 
slow. Only a little can be done at a 
time. 

The responsibility for planning 
rests with the administrator. He 
must keep his community and board 
informed of the instructional policy 
of the school and at the same time 
must provide creative leadership 
among the principals, teachers, 
drivers and pupils. To do this he 
must have a fine appreciation of the 
social processes himself. He must be 
able to weigh his own acts and those 
of persons with whom he comes in 
contact in the light of intra-cultural 
relationships. He must understand 
and utilize the abilities of his staff. 

Planning is one of the first evi- 
dences of learning in pupil trans- 
portation. A fine beginning can be 
made by calling together representa- 
tives from the several groups in- 
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Bus Trip Offers Learning Opportunities 





volved in the transportation problem. 
The groups represented should in- 
clude teachers, parents, drivers and 
children. The school administrator 
might well act in the capacity of 
counselor, allowing someone in the 
group to serve as chairman. A well- 
planned agenda should first be de- 
veloped by the administrator co- 
operating with a small representation 
of the larger group. 

Following this meeting each group 
should be asked to do some planning 
on its own initiative. The admin- 
istrator or someone selected by him 
will have to assume some respon- 
sibility for promotion, although every 
effort should be made to stimulate 
leadership within the group itself. 
These homogeneous groups will con- 
sider problems which are peculiar to 
themselves but which are related to 
the more general problem of pupil 
transportation. Some progress has 
already been made in_ bringing 
drivers together for a study of their 
special problems dealing with the 
safe operation and maintenance of 
buses. 

Each bus in the transporting fleet 
should choose its own pupil repre- 


i se 


sentatives. The president or chair- 
man should represent his bus at joint 
meetings of bus leaders. It is prob- 
able that a working agreement or 
constitution will need to be drafted. 
Within this general framework each 
bus should carry out its own policies 
and activities. New elections should 
be held each year, preferably in the 
spring, in order to be quickly organ- 
ized for the opening of school in 
the fall. 

Bus patrolmen are important ofh- 
cers. It should not be expected that 
they will relieve the adult driver of 
any responsibility but by developing 
a sense of responsibility they serve 
as a double check for safety. The 
close cooperation necessary between 
the driver and the bus patrol indi- 
cates the need for group planning. 

More and more schools are in- 
augurating assembly programs that 
include large blocks of pupils of 
various age levels. The bus trip 

makes an ideal place for the plan- 
ning of such programs. If it is neces- 
sary to develop programs for certain 
groups of pupils the officers in charge 
of the bus can arrange the seating 
for committee effort. 
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The various bus groups may well 
discuss safety measures associated 
with transportation. Such problems 
as getting from the bus to one’s 
home across fast motor highways 
must be kept before the children and 
drivers constantly. Methods must be 
devised that give the greatest assur- 
ance of safety in this and other 
hazardous situations in which the 
pupils find themselves. 

More specifically, the pupils may 
plan for development in the regular 
school program such things as safety 
posters, handbooks and route maps 
after studying the existing materials. 

The production of posters, hand- 
books, maps and assembly programs 
illustrates the possibilities of utilizing 
these learning situations in the total 
instructional program of the school. 
Learning will take place whether it 
is directed or not. The problem of 
the administrator is to direct these 
activities along channels that will 
promote better citizenship. The set- 
ting is ideal since it cuts across our 
conventional pattern of grades and 
subjects. It offers another extra- 
curricular activity that has great 
possibilities for learning. 
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HE two types of bus insurance 

now available afford, first, pro- 
tection for the investment of the 
owner and, second, protection from 
legal claims for damages or injury to 
the property or person of others. In- 
asmuch as most school districts are 
authorized to purchase insurance 
protection for district property, the 
first type of bus insurance creates few 
major problems. Major problems 
that have developed in connection 
with the second type of insurance 
are: the extent of school district lia- 
bility; personal liability of district 
officials; responsibility of the district 
for negligence of district employes; 
the authority of district officials to 
purchase property damage and per- 
sonal injury liability insurance, and 
the value to the district of such in- 
surance. 

In order to determine present prac- 
tices and the trend of thinking on 
these problems, the two following 
questions were put to the proper 
official in each state department of 
education: 

1. Do the laws of your state indi 

cate that school districts should 

accept liability for injury to 
school employes and pupils? 

2. Does the trend in court deci- 

sions seem to indicate that the 

. expect the districts 

to accept these responsibilities ? 

Replies from 47 of the 48 states in- 
dicate that this is a problem of in- 
to school officials. Many of 
these state officials appended explan- 
Some cited court cases 
or opinions rendered by state attor- 
neys-general. In the following para- 
graphs excerpts from reports coming 
from these state department officials 
are cited as such, together with notes 
showing that some of the reports 
were quoted from the opinions or de- 
cisions of some legal authority. 

State legislative bodies have estab- 
lished school districts or administra- 
tive units. Court decisions and legal 
opinions in many states have been 
based on the theory that school dis- 
tricts as subdivisions of the state can- 
not accept any liability that is not 
accepted by the state. Of the states re- 
plying, reports indicate that in 37 
states the school districts can accept 
no liability in tort. Some excerpts 
from these reports follow. 


courts 


terest 


atory notes. 
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Georgia, opinion of attorney-gen- 
eral, 1940-41, pp. 115-16: “. . . Our 
courts have held that in the opera- 
tion of school buses, for the trans- 
portation of teachers and pupils. . . 
the county boards are acting in a 
governmental capacity, and, there- 
fore, are not liable for any damages 
which may be sustained by any per- 
son as a result of such operation. See 
McLeod v. Pulaski County et al: 50 
Ga. App. 556... .” 

Maryland: “At common law no 
action in tort could be maintained 
against a board of county commis- 
sioners nor is there any statute mak- 
ing them liable. Such board is given 
no power to raise money to pay dam- 
ages, as all of their funds are appro- 
priated to specific purposes from 
which they cannot be diverted... . 
Weddle v. School Commissioners: 
94 Md. 342.” 

Illinois: “The courts have held that 


a school district is a governmental 
agency, performing a governmental 


function and as such is not liable for 
accidents to students.” 

Ohio: “In Ohio it is a well-estab- 
lished principle of law that a board 
of education is not liable for dam- 
ages for injury to a pupil while at- 
tending school. School employes 
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come under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law.” 

However, not all states accept the 
theory of school district immunity 
to claims for property damage and 
personal injury. The degree of dis- 
trict liability varies in the 10 states 
reporting some responsibility. In 
some states liability is definitely im- 
posed by statute. 

Delaware: “All schools 
quired to carry accident insurance 
on all school buses.” ; 

North Carolina: . . by statute 
the State School Commission is di- 
rected to accept liability in an 
amount not to exceed $600 for injury 
or death suffered by a child while 
riding on a school bus. . . . Where 
the district provides a ninth month 
of school the district or unit must 
provide out of local funds, for the 
injury or death of a child riding to 
or from school during the ninth 
month.” 

California: “Liability imposed by 
statute. School districts have only 
such liabilities as are imposed by law 
and must .. . accept such liabilities. 


are re- 


‘ 
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School’s out and 
the usual rush is 
on to scramble on 
the bus and head 
for home. The prob- 
lem is: Will the 
school district be 
liable in case of an 
accident or injury 
to any of them en 
route? Below: Safe 
equipment is 
cheaper than law- 
suits. A wide-vi- 
sioned windshield 
helps to prevent 
accidents, espe- 
cially when the 
weather is bad. 


of Semel 


Director, School Building Service 
State Department of Education, and 
Principal, East Elementary School 
Jefferson City, Mo., Respectively 


The state as such does not accept 
liabilities imposed on dis- 
tricts.” 

In considering the personal liabil- 
ity of school officials and the respon- 
sibility of the district for negligence 
of district employes, the consensus 
seems to be that school board mem- 
bers, when acting in official capacity 
under powers established by statute, 
are not liable for such official acts. 

Missouri, opinion of attorney-gen- 
eral, June 24, 1937: In citing as an 
illustration the case, Reardon v. St. 
Louis County, 36 Mo. 555, the attor- 
ney-general stated, “On the ground, 
therefore, of its legal character alone 
as a quasi-corporation the board of 
education is not answerable in this 

for the negligence 


sche ( | 


connection for 
charged.” 

In some states partial district li- 
ability for negligence of employes 
may be implied. 

Connecticut: “Negligence must be 
shown. If a nuisance is maintained 
a court may award damages.” 

Maine: “The attorney-general has 
ruled that as the service of conveying 








children is imposed on the towns by 
law, neither the towns nor the ofh- 
cers representing them are legally 
responsible for accidental injuries to 


children . . . unless it can be shown 
that the committee was negligent in 
selecting the driver. The driver can 
be held responsible only when it 
can be shown that the accident was 
due to carelessness on his part.” 
New Hampshire, opinion of attor- 
ney-general, May 7, 1937: “‘A school 
district . and a school board in 
. . furnishing transportation 
are performing a public duty 


and if good faith is exercised in the 
performance thereof, no liability at- 
taches thereto. 

“*A school teacher and an owner 
and operator of a school transporta- 
tion vehicle owes certain private du- 
ties to individual pupils; either 
through act or failure to act, they are 
liable for damage caused wholly or 
in part thereby if the pupil has not, 
through his own lack of due care, 
contributed to his own injury.’ ” 

There is a variation of opinions 
concerning the authority of local 
school boards to spend district funds 
for the purchase of liability protec- 
tion for school buses. Some states 
seem to prohibit such expenditures. 

Texas: “According to the attorney- 
general’s opinion . . . school districts 
are without authority to spend 
money for the purchase of liability 





insurance as they are buying pro- 
tection which they do not need.” 

Idaho: “A former attorney-gen- 
eral ruled . . . that it is illegal for a 
school district to carry liability in- 
surance on buses.” 

In a number of other states where 
district liability is not generally ac- 
cepted the local districts do purchase 
liability insurance. 

Kansas: “ A number of dis- 
tricts do carry bus insurance. They 
seem to do this as a matter of safety 
without indicating or accepting re- 
sponsibility.” 
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New Jersey: “Boards of education 
take out liability insurance to protect 
themselves and employes from costs 
of suits.” 

Missouri, opinion of attorney-gen- 
eral, April 10, 1933: “It is our opin- 
ion that in none of the statutes .. . 
is there any requirement compelling 
.. to take out liability 
insurance on trans- 
portation vehicles, but if they think 
. they would have the 
. do so.” 


schc ¢ )] be yards ° 


school-owned 


it advisable . . 


right to... 
These comments all refer to dis- 
trict-owned bus transportation units. 








It seems that full commercial insur- 
ance protection may be obtained on 
contract bus transportation. 

The validity and value of school 
bus insurance on district-owned ve- 
hicles are of vital interest to school 
officials. Does bus insurance offer 
much protection in those states where 
district liability is not generally ac- 
cepted? The experience in one such 
state is as follows: 

South Carolina: “The majority of 
school districts carry liability insur- 
ance on which they collected last 
year 1 dollar in damages for each 
30 dollars paid in premiums.” 

However, this has not been the 
experience in all other states. Claim- 
ants for damages have been re- 
quested by insuring companies to 
establish district liability before a set- 
tlement would be effected by the 
company. Insurance on _ district 
owned-buses probably does protect 
district officials from having to bear 
heavy costs for damage suits and to 
this end a reasonable expenditure of 


“School Bus, Stop!” and “Caution, 
School Bus!” are two signs that are 
familiar to every motorist. Unfor- 
tunately, not all motorists pay 
enough attention to those signs 
and then someone gets hurt. The 
authors suggest that school offi- 
cials develop a plan that will pro- 
tect both pupils and school with- 
out involving either unnecessary 
expense or unlimited liabilities. 
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funds might be justified. However, 
this does not relieve local tension in 
case of a transportation injury. 
Neither does it help reimburse a 
parent for the cost of caring for an 
injured child. 

In some cases liability insurance 
companies are inserting in the in- 
surance contract a clause waiving 
any contention of district liability. 
Available court decisions do not yet 
seem to provide a basis for deter- 
mining the validity of such waiver 
agreements. There seems to be a 
feeling that a policy obligating the 
company to assume the district’s lia- 
bility does not extend beyond that 
liability for which the district is le- 
gally obligated. 

Another problem arises in this con- 
nection. Some school officials who 
would like to obtain full transporta- 
tion insurance have a feeling that 
voluntary district acceptance of trans- 
portation liabilities might pave the 
way for general district liability for 
all types of accidents and injuries. 

Neither an acceptance of full dis- 
trict liability for all injuries nor a 
denial of any district liability in this 
one type of activity seems sufficient. 
School officials have generally pro- 
moted school centralization, thus 
making it desirable for many pupils 
to ride to and from schools on school 
buses. It then seems desirable that 
school officials cooperate in develop- 
ing a plan that would provide the 
necessary pupil and district protec- 
tion without involving the districts 
in unnecessary expenses and unlim- 
ited liabilities. 

One solution to this problem 
might be acceptance of a limited li- 
ability on a state-wide basis by state 
purchase of liability insurance for all 
school buses. This might involve 
closer state supervision of school bus 
transportation service, which is prob- 
ably needed. We need to remember 
that bus insurance does not neces- 
sarily prevent pupil injuries. More 
adequate supervision might aid in 
providing safer bus service. A pro- 
gram of this type would not be a 
radical departure from existing prac- 
tices. The states now offer limited 
employment and old age protective 
services. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that limited liability as outlined 
here need open the way to unlimited 
liability claims. 
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S THE movement for the con- 
solidation or centralization of 
rural schools has spread during the 
last two decades, an increasing pro- 
portion of the budget for education 
has been going into transportation. 
In 1919-20, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation reported that 1.5 per cent of 
total current expenditures for public 
elementary and secondary schools 
was devoted to this activity. By 
1927-28 this figure had increased to 
2 per cent and by 1937-38 to 4 per 
cent. 

That this percentage will go still 
higher is to be expected in view of 
the fact that providing reasonably 
adequate educational programs for 
rural children and young people, so 
far as this can be achieved through 
consolidation, is only well begun. It 
is important, however, that every 
effort be made to see that these trans- 
portation costs are kept at as low a 
level as is consistent with satisfactory 
service. 

An economical program in trans- 
portation is even more difficult to 
plan than are many other activities 
in education. This is due in part to 
the fact that we have as yet had 
relatively little experience with this 
problem; also, our data regarding 
transportation expenditures and costs 
are usually not uniformly collected 
or recorded and often are presented 
in such a manner that varying inter- 
pretations are possible. Therefore, 
until we develop a consistent plan 
for obtaining essential data, the local 
principal or superintendent will be 
unable to make use of comparative 
data in the preparation of the budget 
for his transportation program. 

It is impossible to find more than 
a half dozen states in which even 

beginning has been made in the 
publication of transportation expendi- 
tures. In one of these states, a 
populous one in the South, the aver- 
age per pupil expenditures in a re- 
cent year were reported as $13.69; in 
the lowest county, the cost was $4.80 
and in the highest county, $31.11. 

With such marked variations, one 
is suspicious of the reliability of the 
figures, a suspicion that appears fully 
justified when the statement is found 
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Part of the difficulty in planning economical transportation programs 
lies in the lack of accurate information regarding expenditures and costs. 


that: “It is quite probable that some 
districts included the ‘depreciation’ 
and ‘overhead’ charges while some 
did not. Evidence from other studies 
shows as many methods of esti- 
mating depreciation in school buses 
as there are operators.” 

Not only are there differences as 
regards the definition of deprecia- 


tion and overhead but there are 
variations, at least among, if not 
within, states, as to the particular 


items included in the transportation 
expenditures presented in the report. 
Likewise, there are variations in the 
definition of “per pupil per year” 
sometimes the definition is in terms 
of the pupil who is registered or en- 
rolled; sometimes in terms of the 
pupil in average daily attendance. 
Furthermore, the technics for com- 
puting per pupil expenditures vary. 
One state uses the formula: Total 
expenditures for transportation ex- 
clusive of new equipment and capital 
outlay plus depreciation earned at 
15 per cent of cost divided by average 
daily attendance of pupils trans- 
ported. In another state the formula 
is: Total cost divided by average 
daily load. 

It is obvious that we cannot know 
what is being expended for this serv- 


ice in the several states until we come 
to some agreement as to the items 
that should be included and actually 
follow this agreement in our re- 
porting of expenditures: : 

Most transportation items are 
classified under “auxiliary agencies,” 
one of the major categories in the 
commonly accepted classification of 
school expenditures; but even a 
casual study shows that all of the 
expenditures for this purpose are not 
presented here. “Administration” is 
usually not’ included nor is “insur- 
ance.” Probably the best way to get 
uniform accounting of this activity 
is to set up a transportation account 
that is subsidiary to the general 
school account. Naturally, all of the 
transportation items will be included 
in the general account but they 
are segregated into this subsidiary 
account for further study. 

One such subsidiary account has 
recently been developed by Dr. R. M. 
Tisinger, an educational administra- 
tor, and George M. Wintz, a certi- 
fied public accountant.* The classi- 
fication scheme is presented on the 
following page. 

*Administering Pupil Transportation, Butter- 


worth and Ruegsegger, Educational Publishers, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 159-197. 
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In order to ensure more uniform 
classification of the several items than 
would otherwise be likely, Tisinger 
and Wintz present “a definition of 
accounts,” describing each main divi- 
sion and subitem in sufficient detail 
that the chances for variation in 
classification are markedly reduced. 
For example, this definition suggests 
how “drivers’ salaries” can be segre- 
gated from the services drivers some- 
times render in greasing and wash- 
ing vehicles and for making repairs 
upon them. While analyses of this 
sort can be carried to an unreason- 
able degree, it must be evident that 
intelligent appraisal of expenditures 
cannot be made of the main items 
without having exact data. 

Of course, a small school could 
accomplish the same end as is 
achieved through this subsidiary 
account by giving a symbol to each 
transportation item as it appears in 
the general school account. The 
administrator could then discover the 
status of his transportation expendi- 
ture at any time by adding up these 
several items and classifying them 
into significant categories. This is 
a cumbersome system and is likely 
to lead to errors, but it can be justi- 
fied when an overburdened principal 
has to keep his own financial records. 

The Tisinger and Wintz account- 
ing plan includes the following de- 
tailed records: 

1. The journal records the various 
expenditures as they are made from 
day to day. 

2. The ledger keeps a record of 
the various items of expense sep- 
arately classified for each vehicle so 
that it becomes possible for the ad- 
ministrator to evaluate the service of 
each vehicle in terms of its cost. 

3. A periodic statement of expendi- 
tures enables the administrator to 
compare expenditures in his school 
for any one period with the same 
period of other years. 

4. The property ledger includes 
various information regarding the 
vehicle, such as purchase date, cost 
and changes in reserve. Of greatest 
significance, perhaps, is the deprecia- 
tion record kept during the entire 
life of the vehicle, which includes 
such items as estimated remaining 
life in miles; percentage of deprecia- 
tion to be taken in miles; the cost 
for the year to be charged to de- 





Classification of Accounts 
10—O peration of Vehicle: 
11 Drivers’ salaries 
12 Gasoline 
13 Other 
20—O peration of Garage: 
21 Labor 
22 Supplies 
23 Heat, light, water and fuel 
24 Stores, gasoline 
25 Stores, oils 
26 Stores, greases 
27 Stores, tires 
40—Maintenance of Vehicle: 
41 Lubrication, labor 
42 Grease and gear lube 
43 Oil 
44 Tires 
45 Antiskid chains 
46 Antifreeze 
50—Repairs of Vehicle: 
51 Labor 
52 Parts 
60—Maintenance of buildings, equip- 
ment and tools: 
61 Labor 
62 Materials 
70—Fixed Charges: 
71 Insurance 
72 Rent and storage 
73 Taxes 
80—Ad ministration: 
81 Salaries 
82 Other 
90—Contract Service: 
91 With private individual 
92 With public service com- 
panies 
100—Depreciation Costs: 
101 Vehicle 
102 Building 
103 Equipment and tools 
110—Depreciation Reserve: 
111 Allowance on vehicle 
112 Allowance on building 
113 Allowance on equipment 
and tools 





preciation, and the net book value 
of the vehicle. 

At this point we need to dis- 
tinguish two terms: transportation 
expenditures, or disbursements, and 
transportation costs. Expenditures or 
disbursements mean any monies paid 
out during a given financial year for 
transportation service, whether this 
is for driver service, gas, oil or 
vehicle. 

Except in quite unusual circum- 
stances the driver service is paid for 
during the year in which the service 
is rendered and when this is true the 
expenditures and the costs for this 


item are the same. However, a 
large quantity of gas or oil may be 
purchased and paid for in June and 
not consumed entirely before the be- 
ginning of the new financial year, 
while the vehicle will almost never 
be used up during the year in which 
it is purchased. 

The term “costs,” on the other 
hand, is used to indicate the money 
value of services rendered or mate- 
rials consumed during the year, 
whether these are paid for in that 
year or in some other period. Costs 
undertake to discover the money 
value of the gas and oil actually used 
during a financial year and the share 
of the vehicle chargeable to that 
year. This share of the vehicle is 
called “depreciation,” and since it 
may be computed in different ways, 
there is need for agreement upon 
procedures in making this computa- 
tion. 

The journal and the ledger, briefly 
described, aim to give information 
about costs, but various problems 
that rise in this connection cannot 
be considered here. One thought 
should, however, be stressed: more 
attention must be given to the col- 
lection, reporting and presentation 
of data in this increasingly important 
administrative activity by the several 
states if transportation problems are 
to be dealt with intelligently. Lead- 
ership on the part of the U. S. Office 
of Education, looking toward agree- 
ment as regards the fundamentals 
of transportation accounting, should 
be welcomed by all of us. 

The administrator would like to 
know what factors determine these 
transportation costs and what are 
their relative values in order that 
he may give his community the best 
possible service at a reasonable fig- 
ure. The studies made by Evans, 
Hutchins and Roberts have already 
given us enough information to war- 
rant certain generalizations and cer- 
tain states, e.g. Ohio, Oklahoma and 
Alabama, are actually using formulas 
for distributing state aid for trans- 
portation service based upon studies 
of this type. Naturally, this move- 
ment will be accelerated as depend- 
able and comparable costs become 
available. 

One other challenging problem in 
this field may be mentioned—the 
determination of real costs in trans- 
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portation as contrasted with raw 
costs. A raw cost per pupil gives us 
the cost involved in maintaining 
whatever transportation program is 
provided by a community; a real 
cost would be based upon some unit 
of quality that is significant in giv- 
ing a measure of the transportation 
program. 

In general school costs, a raw cost, 
say $100 per pupil per year (in 
A.D.A.), is useful because as yet we 
have no better measure, but anyone 
knows that $100 programs vary 
greatly in the educational results 
attained. 

Workers have frequently played 
with the idea of finding a means of 
measuring pupil development dur- 
ing a year of school, then of deter- 
mining the dollar cost per unit of 
development. Not only is the estab- 
lishment of such a measure exceed- 
ingly complex, but there is the fear 
that if one could be set up a dis- 
astrous sterotyping of public educa- 
tion might result. 

In transportation, however, the 
situation is less complex. The factors 
are more objective than in measuring 
pupil development and any stereo- 
typing of standards would be far 
less dangerous to educational prog- 
ress. 

A means for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of a transportation program 
has been given us by Ruegsegger. 
This is a first attempt in this direc- 
tion and many changes will un- 
doubtedly be made as we carry on 
our research activities. 

With this measuring instrument, 
it becomes possible to compute cost 
per unit of quality of service in terms 
of a known standard of quality. 
While there are many limitations to 
the use of such a real cost, it intro- 
duces into our thinking about trans- 
portation costs one significant factor 
that is commonly overlooked, ie. 
what we get for the dollars we spend. 
A preliminary survey of data from 
one state suggests that there is little 
consistent relationship between the 
cost of transportation and the quality 
of service provided. 

This problem is mentioned here 
in the hope that workers—research 
specialists and administrators—may 
be stimulated to carry further our 
understanding of real costs in trans- 
portation. 











SAFETY REGULATIONS ISSUED TO BUS DRIVERS 


General Rules: 


1. Observe all safety regulations. Take no chances at any time. Never dispute the right 
of way. Give rather than take. 

2. Always observe the slogan "Stop, Look and Listen" before crossing a railroad. 

3. Be sure to use your signal continuously for 100 feet before making a turn or a stop. 

4. The top speed on buses on regular daily trips will be 40 miles per hour. All city and 
state speed limits must be strictly observed also. 

5. Be extra cautious and slacken speed during foggy or wet weather. 

6. Do not follow other cars too closely as the car ahead may stop more quickly than 
you expect. 

7. Always keep a clean windshield and rear window. 

8. Do not carry on a conversation while driving your bus. Never leave the motor running 
when you are out of your bus. 

9. Do not permit pupils to load or unload through the emergency doors. 

10. Do not permit pupils to open the doors before the bus comes to a complete stop. 

11. Warn pupils not to shut the bus doors when unloading at school. Drivers will close 
the doors. 

12. Make a brake test before picking up pupils, both morning and evening. 

13. Allow plenty of passing clearance as your bus is long and requires much more time 
than a touring car. 


In Case of Accident: 


1. Do not get excited. 

2. Get the name of the driver, the license number of the machine and the driver's license 
number. 

3. Obtain the names of witnesses. Do this yourself. 

4. |f the accident is serious or someone is injured, notify the highway patrol and also 
the superintendent of transportation at once. 

5. Make notes and sketches while at the scene of the accident. 

6. Report all accidents immediately, no matter how trivial, to the superintendent of 
transportation. 

7. Keep pupils off the highway so that no additional accidents occur. 

8. First-aid kits are located in every bus for emergency use. 

9. Do not stop and allow pupils to get out of the bus at the scene of an accident when 
your bus is not involved. 


In Case of Fire: 


1. Fire extinguishers are provided in each bus. Best results will be obtained on motor 
fires by shooting the liquid through the hood vents and not by lifting the hood. 

2. Other types of fires should have the liquid applied at the base of the fire. 

3. The fire is not extinguished by saturation but by being smothered from the gas 
generated by the liquid. 


Discipline of Pupils: 


1. It is the duty of the driver to maintain discipline at all times. 

2. The driver may put a pupil off the bus for extreme cases of breach of discipline and 
refuse him admittance to the bus until such a time as the pupil brings an O.K. from the 
principal or from the superintendent of transportation. (In cases of this kind, however, the 
driver shall transport the pupil to his home and notify his parents.) Parents must accompany 
the pupil to school for readmittance. 

3. No pupil may be put off the bus any place except at his home or at school. 

4. All discipline cases must be reported in writing as soon as possible. 


Care of Equipment: 


1. Drivers will always drive in such a manner as to cause as little wear and tear on the 
equipment as is possible. 
2. Gas, oil and water are to be checked daily before every trip. 
3. Tire pressure is to be maintained at all times. 
4. Both interiors and exteriors of your bus are to be kept clean at all times. Floors are 
to be swept each evening and walls wiped. 
Drivers will check lights daily. 
Report each morning any repairs needed. 
Make turns at not to exceed 15 miles per hour. 
Allow your motor to warm up before running on the road. 
Do not put cold water in a hot motor. 
Do not lug motors. Shift gears and maintain motor speed. 
Use low gear for starting your load. 


SPPrRe MPF 





The list of safety regulations issued to bus drivers of the Bakersfield, Callif., 
school district referred to on page 43 in the article "Safety at Fair Cost.” 
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Headquarters for the fleet of 41 buses of the Bakersfield district, Calif. 


AST year the transportation sys- 
L tem of Kern County Union 
High School and Bakersfield Junior 
College District, Bakersfield, Calif. 
transported an average of 2551 pupils 
per day over an average run of 29 
miles each way. The fleet of buses 
covered a distance of about 2300 
miles per day or the length of a trip 
from Los Angeles to Pittsburgh. The 
average number of pupils hauled per 
day per bus was 65 and the average 
number of pupils hauled per bus per 
trip was 49. The reason for this dif- 
ference, of course, is that some buses 
made more than one trip. 

Turning briefly bus costs, the 
following figures may be of interest. 
The largest items in the breakdown 
of costs were: (1) drivers’ salaries, 
which accounted for 21.7 per cent of 
the total (2) depreciation of 
equipment, 18 per cent, and (3) me- 
chanics’ salaries, 13.4 per cent. Other 
items in the breakdown of costs were 
as follows: (1) repairs and supplies, 
12.8 per cent; (2) gasoline, 11.5 per 
cent; (3) tires and tubes, 7.4 per 
cent; (4) interest on investment, 6.8 
per cent; (5) insurance, 2.8 per cent; 
(6) supervision, 2.6 per cent; (7) 
garage rent, 1.5 per cent; (8) oil, 0.9 
per cent; (9) grease, 0.6 per cent. 

The average cost of operating < 
bus for a year was $2,092.72, which 
made an average cost per day per 
bus of $11.76. It was found that the 


cost: 


average cost per bus mile was 20.6 
and the average cost per seat mile 
was .0037 cent. The average cost per 
pupil per year for transportation was 
$31.99, or an average cost per pupil 
per day of approximately 18 cents. 
The average cost per pupil per bus 
mile traveled was .0042 cent. These 
figures give some idea of the costs 
involved in operating a large bus sys- 
tem that uses the best equipment 
available and indicate that the unit 
costs are not excessive. 
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A /oty at Fair Cost 


THOMAS L. NELSON 


District Superintendent 
Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College District, Bakerstield, Calif. 


Having indicated that the best 
buses can be operated at reasonable 
unit costs, let us turn to the matter of 
safety. The safety factor that is usu- 
ally mentioned first is that of equip- 
ment, but we believe the driver 
should be given first consideration 
because such study of the problems 
of safety as we have made indicates 
that well over 70 per cent of school 
bus accidents can be traced to the 
driver rather than to any fault in 
the equipment. The past record of 
each driver employed in our district 
is studied carefully, especially his rec- 
ord as a driver. His experience and 
the reports from other concerns 
for which he has worked are 
checked. We do not employ drivers 
who have accident records. Each 
prospective driver is given a driving 
test by the superintendent of trans- 
portation to see how well he can 
actually handle the equipment that 
he will have to drive. After the 
driver has been selected, he must 
drive his bus over his proposed run 


Bakersfield drivers don’t have accidents—or else they don’t have jobs. 
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to become thoroughly acquainted 
with both the bus and the road. He 
is then issued the set of driving in- 
structions shown on page 41. 

Any driver who has an accident 
that may be even in the slightest de- 
gree due to his negligence is imme- 
diately discharged and a new man is 
put in his place. Each driver is also 
required to have instruction in first 
aid and must know how to use his 
first-aid kit. Each driver is also re- 
quired to wear a uniform and cap. 
This dress seems to create more re- 
spect for the driver on the part of 
the pupils and also more pride in his 
job on the part of the driver. 

In regard to the equipment, 
it has been found that the larger the 
equipment the better. This is true 
not only so far as unit costs of trans- 
portation are concerned but also 
from the safety angle. The school 
bus equipment of any school, of 
course, must be gauged to the needs 
of that school. However, when pu- 
pils are distributed in such a way 
that large buses can be used and 
when the roads and terrain permit, 
their use reduces the unit cost of 
transportation and also increases the 
safety. 

The type of bus we use to a great 
extent is similar to the large equip- 
ment used by the Greyhound and 
other transportation companies, the 
main difference being that. the seat- 
ing arrangement is such that a larger 





Above: Mechanics working on buses in the school district's repair shop. 
Left: A pupil demonstrates a safety feature on a modern school bus. 


number of passengers can be accom- 
modated in each bus. According to 
California school bus regulations, it 
is necessary to allow 14 inches of 
seating space for each high school 
passenger. This is considerably less 
than the seating space allowed for 
passengers in regular public service 
buses. 

In purchasing school buses we 
have followed the policy of calling 
for bids and of setting up general 
specifications. In addition, each bid- 
der is provided with a school bus 
specifications questionnaire that he 
must fill out and submit with his bid. 
This questionnaire consists of eight 
pages and 179 questions, which must 
be answered in full. When this 
questionnaire is turned in, it provides 
a complete picture of exactly what 
each manufacture is bidding on. We 
can then take these forms, tabulate 
them side by side and have a com- 
plete analysis of all types of equip- 
ment submitted. 

Bid forms always specify that every 
bus before being delivered to the 
school district must comply in every 
respect not only with our specifica- 
tions but also with the state specifi- 
cations. Before a piece of equipment 
is delivered to the school district it 
must be inspected by a member of 
the California Highway Patrol, who 
furnishes a certificate stating that the 
bus actually meets all of the state 
requirements. 


pon 


Discussion of equipment necessar- 
ily involves consideration of its up- 
keep and repair. Good equipment in 
itself is not a good investment and 
will not continue to give safe trans- 
portation unless it is properly cared 
for. We have our own large repair 
shop where from three to six men 
do nothing but keep the buses in 
good condition. The drivers are not 
allowed to make any repairs to the 
buses except minor road repairs. We 
feel that this work should be done 
only by competent mechanics. 
Neither do we allow pupils to do any 
of the work for the same reason. 

Every summer during the vacation 
period the buses are thoroughly over- 
hauled and all equipment is put in 
first-class condition for the next 
school year. During the year all 
minor repairs are taken care of im- 
mediately. An extra bus is main- 
tained that can be used in case one 
piece of equipment breaks down and 
has to be laid up several days for re- 
pairs. This extra bus is also valuable 
for special trips that may be neces- 
sary at a time when the regular buses 
cannot be used. 

All of the work of upkeep and 
repair of the equipment, as well as 
the mapping out of bus routes, the 
supervision of the drivers and other 
matters having to do with transporta- 
tion, is directed by the superintend- 
ent of transportation. If any piece of 
equipment breaks down on the road, 
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the driver is instructed to go to the 
nearest telephone and call the super- 
intendent immediately. He then 
sends out the extra bus to take the 
pupils to their destinations or to 
bring them in to the school if they 
are on their way in. He also sends 
out the district’s repair car to tow the 
bus in, if necessary, or to make minor 
repairs on the road so that the bus 
can be brought to the shops under 
its own power. 

Bus routes are not often discussed 
but they are of great importance. 
The cost of school transportation can 
be greatly reduced by mapping out 
good transportation routes. One of 
the best methods is to obtain a road 
map of the district or maps of the 
various areas to be served. The resi- 
dence of every pupil is indicated on 
the maps by a pin. After this has 
been done, the bus routes should be 
laid out in such a way that the pu- 





A uniformed driver 
cleaning the win- 
dows of the bus 
inaccordance 
with the instruc- 
tions that are 
issued to every 
driver. The rear 
window is of par- 
ticular importance. 


pils can be served with the fewest 
number of bus miles of travel. Be- 
cause of shifts in population, bus 
routes cannot be established once and 
for all but must be continually 
changed. 

Transportation costs can be cut 
down also by arranging the bus 
routes so that the buses will stop only 
at designated places at which the pu- 
pils must congregate. At these points, 
especially in rural areas, it is well 
to have bus shelters to protect the 
pupils from the weather. 

We have dealt with many of the 
major problems of school bus trans- 
portation, namely, drivers, equip- 
ment, repair and upkeep and bus 
routes. There are, however, other 
questions that arise and these should 
be considered briefly. 

First, there is the question, “Which 
is better—to have the school own and 
operate its own buses or to contract 


Interior of a 73 
passenger bus 
showing the emer- 
gency door at the 
rear. The placing 
of the emergency 
door is the subject 
of a _ controversy 
that nobody has 
as yet settled. 





with a public carrier or other con- 
tractor to do this work?” 

This question cannot be answered 
categorically because of the many 
problems involved. However, I made 
a study several years ago that showed 
conclusively that in practically all 
parts of the country it is cheaper for 
the school to own and operate its 
own buses when it is possible to do 
so. On the average, it is almost twice 
as expensive for a district to contract 
for its transportation as it is to own 
and operate its own bus fleet. 

Another question is, “Is it advis- 
able to use jump seats that can be 
placed in the aisles to increase the 
capacity of the bus?” 

We have made a study of the ques- 
tion and have yet to find that any 
serious accident has been caused or 
that the damage has been increased 
through the use of properly con- 
structed jump seats. We would not, 
however, advocate their general use 
because they are likely to block the 
aisle. A restricted use of properly 
constructed jump seats on the school 
end of the bus run for a distance 
not to exceed three or four miles to 
take care of an excess load of pupils 
on certain days might be permitted 
for high school or junior college pu- 
pils. We do not believe that they 
should be used for elementary pupils. 

The problem of emergency exits is 
often discussed and is, no doubt, an 
important safety factor. Some persons 
believe that the emergency exit 
should be a door, while others be- 
lieve that an emergency exit window 
is more satisfactory. It is pointed out 
by the latter that when the bus is 
tipped up on its side the emergency 
rear window becomes, jn fact, an 
emergency door hinged at the side. 
However, those who advocate the 
emergency rear door argue that nine 
times out of ten the bus remains in 
an upright position so that the door 
is easier to use than a window. 

The rear-motor type of bus pre- 
cludes the use of a rear emergency 
door. When this type of bus is used, 
the door must be placed at the side 
and toward the rear. The question 
then arises, on which side should the 
emergency door be located? Here 
again, there is lack of agreement. 
Some believe the emergency door 
should be on the left side and others 
that it should be on the right. If the 
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bus tips over, the former say, it is 
most likely to tip over on the right 
side so that an emergency door on 


that side would be blocked. On the 
other hand, others argue that a door 
on the left side is dangerous because 
pupils who use it as an emergency 
exit are being discharged into the 
line of traffic or into the center of 
the road. It may also be pointed out 
that if the emergency door is on the 
right side of the bus, both the emer- 
gency and the regular doors are on 
the same side and should the bus tip 
over on its right side, both doors 
would be blocked. 

What should be done about the 
gasoline tank in order to lessen the 
danger of fire in the event of acci- 
dent is another point often raised. 
California rules and regulations re- 
quire that the gasoline tank on a 


school bus must be covered by an 
asbestos covering placed between the 
gasoline tank and the floor of the 
school bus. Authorities differ as to 
the amount of protection this will 
give in case of injury to the gasoline 
tank. Some believe that such an 
asbestos covering would serve only 
to spread the gasoline over a larger 
area and thus spread the flames. 
Brakes are an important considera- 
tion. Every school bus should be 
equipped with the most efficient serv- 
ice and emergency brakes possible. 
The emergency brake should, no 
doubt, be entirely independent of 
the service brake. The service brake 
on any school bus should be ade- 
quate to stop the vehicle traveling at 
20 miles an hour within a distance of 
at least 30 feet on a dry, level road. 


No school bus should take on a 





greater load than that specified as the 
capacity of the bus chassis by the 
manufacturers’ rating. In figuring 
this load, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the weight of the body, 
the driver and all accessories, in addi- 
tion to the pupil load. In estimating 
the pupil load the California regula- 
tions provide for an allowance of 80 
pounds for each elementary school 
pupil, 130 pounds for each high 
school or junior college pupil and 
150 pounds for the driver. 

Tires should always be adequate in 
size to take care of the maximum 
load that may be placed on the 
chassis. Tires of sufficient size are 
necessary from the safety angle and, 
it has been our experience, are 
cheaper in the long run. It is poor 
economy to try to run a school bus 
on undersized tires. 





Nts a Story of Growth 


HE first law providing for pupil 

transportation at public expense 
was passed by Massachusetts in 1869 
as a corollary to the school consolida- 
tion act which had been passed i 
that state in 1838. In 1919 Delaware 
and Wyoming were the last of the 
48 states to provide for pupil trans- 
portation through legislation. By 
1889 Massachusetts had developed 
a system of pupil transportation 
accounting but it was not possible 
to obtain pupil transportation data 
from Delaware, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Oregon on a state-wide 
basis until 1920. 

Table 1 shows the growth in pupil 
transportation for the twenty year 
period from 1917-18 to 1937-38. It 
will be noted from this table that 
the number of pupils transported for 
which data were available multiplied 
approximately 1000 per cent during 
the period, or an average of 50 per 
cent per year, while the total ex- 


penditure multiplied 500 per cent, or 
an average of 25 per cent per year. 
The number of vehicles used i 
pupil transportation was approxi- 
mately doubled in the decade from 
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Table 1—Transportation of Pupils by Years in n the United States 


Pupils Vehicles 

Years Transported Operated 
1917-18! oat 
1919-20 350, 1004 
1921-22 214,722° 
1923-24 837 361° 
1925-26 1,111,5538 ; 
1927-28 1 ,250,574!° 48 459” 
1929-30" 1,902,826"! 58,016 
1931-324 2,419,173 71,194 
1933-344 2,749,124 77,042 
1935-36 3,250,658 82,372 
1937-38 3,769,242 92,152 


‘Abel, J. F., 

1925, U.S. Office of Education, for 33 states 
2Op. cit., data for 39 states 
8Op. cit., data for 41 states 
‘Covert, 
‘Op. cit., data for 12 states. 
6Op. cit., data for 35 states. 
70Op. cit., data for 46 states. 
8Op. cit., data for 39 states 
%Op. cit., data for 45 states 
19Op, cit., data for 36 states. 
NOp. cit., data for 45 states 
2Op. cit 
“Blose, D. T.: 

Education, 1937-38, p .4 
MBlose, D. T.: 


*Op. cit 


1927-28 to 1937-38 although the num- 
ber of pupils hauled tripled and the 
total cost increased less than 90 per 
cent. This means that larger vehicles 
are being used more economically in 
connection with pupil transportation 
as time passes. 


One Room Schools and Transportation of Pupils, Circular No. 


School Consolidation Statistics, School Life, 





% of E ‘aroll- 


ment Trans- 


Number of 


Transporta- Consolidated 


tion Costs ported Schools 
7,961,291 5,349* 
14,489,423? 11,890* 
21,816,744 11,501* 
29,627 ,4027 3.448 12,674 '4 
35,052,680" 4 is 13,584 !4 
39,952,502 5.0’ 13,852 14 
54,823,148 7.4 15,616 "4 
58.077.779 99 15,945 
53,907,774 10.6 17,284 14 
62,652.71 12 3 

75,636,956 14.5 


Recent Data on Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of Pupils, Bucletin No. 22, 
I } 


Timon., Rural School Consolidation, Pamphlet No. 6, June 1930, p. 13, data for 32 states. 


195, U. 8. Office of 


April, 1936. 


More and more, as pupil trans- 
portation becomes accepted as a pub- 
lic responsibility and as larger per- 
centages of our total school enroll- 
ments are transported, the motor bus 
becomes the chief vehicle of trans- 
portation. 
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Figures compiled by the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators 
indicated that from Jan. 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 1, 1931, the number of school 
buses operated for pupil transporta- 
tion had grown from 32,778 to 
48,775. By Jan. 1, 1937, 79,789 buses 
hauled 3,145,180 pupils annually at 
a cost of $55,280,496. The increase 
in the number of pupils hauled from 
Jan. 1, 1930, to Jan. 1, 1937, was from 
1,276,427 to 3,145,180, or 146 per cent, 
while the bus route mileage for the 
same period increased from 425,000 
to 989,004, or 133 per cent. Bus 
Transportation's census of school bus 
operations, as of Dec. 31, 1937, 
showed that 84,061 buses were oper- 
ating to haul 3,225,260 pupils daily to 
and from school at an annual cost of 
$61,032,340. 

Other vehicles that are included 
in the total pupil transportation pic- 
ture are smaller motor vehicles, com- 
mon carriers and horse drawn 
vehicles. 

Studies also show that most buses 
operated for pupil transportation at 
public expense tend to be publicly 
owned and operated. This trend is 
due largely to factors of service, efh- 
ciency and economy. 

J. C. Eddleman in a master’s thesis 
written at the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1934 showed the percentage 
increase in 28 states for pupil trans- 
portation for the period 1927-28 to 





Table 2—Percentage of Increase in 
Pupil Transportation in 28 States 
from 1927-28 to 1930-31 














Per Cent Per Cent 

State Increase State Increase 
Ala. 38 N. J. . a 
Ark. 384 N.Y. . 28 
Conn. . a N.C. ee 
Del. .. 6 N.D.. . & 
Fla. . a2 Ohio me 
Ga.. 12 Okla... . . oo 
Ind.. 21 a . dH 
Iowa... — S. C. 52 
La. 36 J ee 
Me.... 22 Vt. Jee cig ae 
Md. 82 Va ca ee ee 
Mich.. 35 Wash 54 
Minn..... 12 ae 27 
N. H. 26 Wyo 27 

Median Increase 34% 

Mean 68% 


These figures were obtained by Eddleman in 
1934 and include data for 1930-31. The percent- 
ages represent the increase in number of pupils 
transported 


1930-31. The range in increase was 
from 5 per cent in North Dakota to 
390 per cent in Rhode Island. The 
median increase was 34 per cent, or 
approximately 12 per cent yer year. 
The mean, which was 68 per cent, 
was affected by large increases in 
Arkansas, which showed an expan- 
sion of 384 per cent; in New York, 
288 per cent, and in Rhode Island, 
390 per cent. 

Significant at this point are fig- 
ures showing the growth of trans- 
portation programs in various states 
as measured by money expenditure. 


The school bus has come a long way since 1925 when these were in style. 


Massachusetts had 104 towns and 
cities transporting pupils by 1888-89 
and during that year spent $22,- 
118.38 for that purpose. Ten years 
later, 314 towns and cities spent 
$292,213.33 for pupil transportation. 
In 1923-24 transportation was pro- 
vided for 339 school districts and the 
total transportation cost was $1,291,- 
702.53. In 1936-37 the total expendi- 
tures for transportation was $1,880,- 
392.50 in Massachusetts. 

Indiana passed its transportation 
law in 1899 and by 1921 was spend- 
ing 6.6 per cent of its total school 
budget for pupil transportation. Dur- 
ing that year the amount spent was 
$1,921,035, and in 1936-37 the trans- 
portation expenditure figure was 
$4,305,386, according to figures com- 
piled by Tisinger.’ 

In New York State the annual 
expenditure for pupil transportation 
grew from $1,181,751.97 in 1927 to 
$4,400,511.38 in 1935. The approxi- 
mate percentage of rural transporta- 
tion costs in the state increased from 
53 per cent to 85 per cent for the 
same period. By 1937-38 the annual 
expenditure for pupil transportation 
reached $5,906,859. 

In 1937-38, seventeen states were 
expending annually more than one 
million doliars each for pupil trans- 
portation. Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New Jersey and Wash- 
ington were spending more than 
$2,000,000 each per year; California, 
Pennsylvania and Texas were spend- 
ing more than $3,000,000 each; 
Indiana was spending more than 
$4,000,000 per year, and New York 
and Ohio were spending almost 
$6,000,000 each for that year. By 
1937-38 Louisiana transported 26 per 
cent of the pupils; Washington, 27 
per cent; Alabama, 27.9 per cent; 
Indiana, 31 per cent, and North 
Carolina, 34.6 per cent.’ 

What the world situation of today 
will bring forth in regard to our 
whole educational setup in general 
and to administrative structural 
organization and transportation in 
particular is problematical. Time 
and the trend of events only can 
bring the answer. 

*Tisinger, R. M.: A Uniform System of Cost 
Accounting of School Transportation. Thesis 
for Ph.D. Degree. Cornell University, 1938. 

*Blose, David T.: One Room Schools and 


Transportation of Pupils, 1937-38, Circular 
No. 195, U. S. Office of Education. 
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w Wes in 


Defense , 


RAYMOND V. LONG 


Director, School Buildings, 


State Department of Education, Richmond, Va. 


ORE than a year ago it was 

generally expected that Con- 
gress would provide funds for com- 
munity facilities, including school 
buildings in defense areas, and while 
an effort was made by federal 
authorities to develop some basis for 
administering the funds that might 
become available, when the bill was 
actually passed in June 1941 there 
was notable absence of plan and 
policy for administering the funds 
except for such provisions as were 
incorporated in the act. 

Committees of school building spe- 
cialists importuned the administrator 
of the Public Works Agency on 
various occasions, both prior to and 
following the passage of the act, to 
determine some definite plan and 
policy that would, as far as possible, 
apply uniformly to all defense areas 
in the administration of the act. The 
points that were presented to the 
federal authorities as demanding 
careful consideration included the 
following: 

1. If the school housing needs ap- 
pear to be temporary or uncertain, 
only emergency temporary facilities 
should be provided. 

2. If school facilities are available 
in defense areas that will accom- 
modate in part or in whole the in- 
creased pupil load and if buses or 
other means of transportation can be 
provided, it would appear unwise to 
construct new school buildings, par- 
ticularly of a permanent or semi- 
permanent type that would later 
prove to be monuments to lack of 
planning. 

3. Unless it is relatively certain 
that increased populations in the de- 
fense areas will remain for a number 
of years, and school facilities are not 
available even if transportation is 
provided, it would be much more 
economical to construct emergency 


temporary buildings that will meet 
all requirements of health, safety 
and functional planning. Also, this 
temporary construction could be re- 
moved when the need ceases to exist 
and the building would not remain 
a problem to the local school author- 
ities owing to the dwindling of the 
school population. 

4. Where new school buildings 
are to be constructed they should be 
planned as community centers and 
include the auxiliary spaces and 
facilities necessary to accommodate 
the school program, as well as a wide 
variety of community interests and 
activities. 

So far as is known, however, 
either these questions have received 
only superficial attention or the fed- 
eral authorities have followed the 
lines of least resistance and have con- 
formed as far as conditions would 
permit to the demands of local com- 
munities. As of Feb. 1, 1942, ap- 
proximately $33,000,000 of federal 
funds had been allocated for an 
estimated total cost of approximately 
$41,000,000 for school buildings. The 





The author urges the provision 
of adequate transportation faci- 


lities to relieve congestion in 
schools in crowded defense areas. 


percentage of funds granted has 
varied from a low of 28 per cent in 
one state to 100 per cent in others. 

In one state that has a large num- 
ber of projects, involving approxi- 
mately $8,500,000 for school build- 
ings, the percentage of federal grant 
to the estimated total cost is 98.4 per 
cent. In another state for which 
allotments have been made from the 
Lanham Act for a relatively large 
number of school buildings in de- 
fense areas, the percentage of federal 
grant is only 65.5 per cent. In one 
area an allotment of $175,000 was 
made for a 25 room school building 
to be constructed by the Public 
Buildings Administration on federal 
property and leased to the local au- 
thorities for operation purposes. In 
this same area an allotment was 
made for another building, con- 
structed under the Public Buildings 
Administration, to cost $346,000, with 
25 classrooms and auxiliary spaces. 
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Transporting pupils 


The construction of the 
these two buildings is necessarily of 
the so-called semipermanent type 
and no provision is made for an 
assembly room and other necessary 
auixiliary spaces; the second build- 
ing, however, is of permanent con- 
struction includes an audi- 
torium, recreational areas and other 
desirable auxiliary spaces. The rea- 
son given for the difference in the 
amount of allocation and allowances 
for space facilities is that “it is just 
one of those things that happen.” 

It is well known to the authorities 
responsible for administering this act 
that in many places there are vacant 
or only partially filled classrooms 
that could absorb the entire increase 
in school population caused by the 
influx of defense workers if trans- 
portation were provided. Yet, in spite 
of this, allotments have been made 
in such areas for new school build- 
ings that involve a large expenditure 
for construction when a relatively 
small expenditure for transportation 
would have served the need quickly 
and would also have avoided the 
erection of buildings that probably 
will not be needed or will be located 
at the wrong places after the emer- 
gency. 

Although some difficult problems 
are involved in providing transpor- 


and 


to schools that 


first of 


Photograph from Dodge Motor Company 
in which 
they can be cared for is more economical than constructing new schools. 


have vacant facilities 
tation, particularly in urban areas 
where transportation is not cus- 
tomarily provided for school chil- 
dren, it appears to be the general 
opinion of school administrators that 
if the federal government were to 
provide and assume full responsi- 
bility for transporting children to 
vacant classrooms, such a program 
would be acceptable to the local au- 
thorities and would not seriously in- 
terfere with future administrative 
policies concerning transportation in 
these areas. 

It is well recognized that we are 
at war and that many measures must 
be taken quickly and without wait- 
ing for careful planning, but the 
point is that the federal authorities 
have failed to take cognizance of the 
facts outlined even after this infor- 
mation has been called to their 
attention. 

One is unable to find any satisfac- 
tory answer to the question, “Why 
are federal funds allocated for an 
assembly room and other auxiliary 
spaces on some projects and not 
allowed for similar auxiliary spaces 
in others?” In Virginia, for example, 
the State Department of Education 
has developed certain curriculums 
that definitely call for the use of the 
assembly almost continuously in con- 
nection with its instruction program. 


This has been true for a number of 
years, yet in several cases the federal 
authorities have taken the position 
that the construction of assemblies 
will not be permitted, while in others 
large auditoriums have been ap- 
proved. This position is apparently 
an extension of federal authority into 
the state and local governments’ pro- 
grams of education. 

It was assumed by all concerned 
that the funds available under this 
act for community facilities would be 
administered in a fashion that would 
provide equitably for some relief to 
local communities, yet it appears that 
in the allocation of these funds there 
is wide discrepancy both in the per- 
centage of grant and the type of 
facilities allowed. and no uniform 
policy or plan is apparently adhered 
to in administering the act. 

While the act was passed in June 
1941, only a few allocations for 
school buildings were made prior to 
September and the large majority of 
them were made in October, Novem- 
ber and December, thus making it 
impossible in most cases to have any 
of these much needed additional 
school facilities available before Sep- 
tember 1942. Many of the buildings 
cannot be completed even by that 
date. 

Had some policy been adopted 
that would have employed transpor- 
tation to vacant facilities in the area, 
not only would the local problem 
have been met at an earlier date, but 
decided economies would have been 
effected. 

Undoubtedly, difficult problems 
are involved in administering such 
funds because local interests are so 
wide and varied. Furthermore, the 
federal authorities are+at present 
seriously considering some definite 
policies and plans for future alloca- 
tions that will be generally and uni- 
formly applied. It does not appear, 
however, that the possibilities of 
using transportation as an _ eco- 
nomical means of eliminating con- 
gestion in crowded areas have been 
given serious consideration. It is 
earnestly hoped that the federal au- 
thorities in Washington responsible 
for administering these funds can 
soon get together on a unified pro- 
gram that will result in economies 
and will more nearly solve local 
problems. 
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EGINNING with the class of 
1938, the Battle Creek Senior 
High School, Battle Creek, Mich., 
has made surveys of its graduating 
classes eight months, one year and 
eight months, and two years and 
eight months after graduation in 
order to determine what each gradu- 
ate is doing, whether the school has 
helped him in his present position 
and whether the school can be of 
further help to him. 

Information for each survey is 
gathered by means of school records, 
correspondence, telephone calls and 
interviews with graduates. The in- 
formation obtained for each person 
includes his name, his father’s name, 
his address, telephone number, date 
of birth, a photograph, intelligence 
quotient, rank in his graduating 
class, course taken in senior high 
school, extracurricular activities, col- 
lege attended or being attended, and 
type and place of employment in 
January 1939, January 1940 and Jan- 
uary 1941 if the graduate is working. 
This information is compiled in a 
large book with one page for each 
graduate. 

The name, address and telephone 
number are entered in the record as 
a means of keeping in contact with 
the graduate; the father’s name is 
necessary as a means of follow-up 
when the graduate has moved and 
the course is recorded to determine 
the use that the graduate is making 
of his high school training. The pic- 
ture, I.Q., class rating, citizenship rat- 
ing and list of school activities are 
supplied to assist prospective employ- 
ers in choosing graduates as em- 
ployes. (Weight and height will be 
added to the list in 1942.) The age 
is indicated for employment purposes 
and to determine the time of induc- 
tion into citizenship of each gradu- 
ate, usually within three years after 
graduation. 

Information in regard to the place 
and type of employment is obtained 
each year from graduates by means 
of a double postcard questionnaire. 
On this card, graduates also state 
their choice of work if they are un- 
employed and, if employed, indicate 
the extent to which their school train- 
ing has been of value to them. 
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We Follow Up Our Graduates 





E. J. WELSH 


Principal, Battle Creek Senior High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Approximately 50 per cent of the 
graduates answer the first request 
for information; 15 per cent are 
reached by telephone; 15 per cent 
answer the second request, and 20 
per cent must be “looked up.” To 
date, it has been possible to deter- 
mine the status of every graduate 
at the time of each survey. 

After the data are accumulated, 
a chart-is made showing the number 
of students in college, the number 
employed, the number unemployed 
and the totals in the general, college 
preparatory, commercial, vocational 
and practical arts courses. These per- 
sons are classified according to 1.Q. 
range. The reason for charting them 
by courses is to see if graduates are 
following through according to their 
high school preparation. The reason 
for charting them according to intel- 
ligence is to determine the type of 
job the members of each I.Q. group 
obtain and to facilitate the study of 
the preparation for those jobs. 

A chart is then made showing the 
number employed in each field, i.e. 
industrial, selling, drafting and oth- 
ers as an aid in guiding other pupils 
in selecting courses. Finally, a list 
showing the number employed in 
the various industrial plants, offices, 
printing establishments and other 
places of employment is made to de- 
termine sources of employment and 
to obtain data needed to make con- 





tacts in behalf of unemployed pupils 
with employment managers in offices 
in which none or few of the gradu- 
ates are working. 

Since the inauguration of this pro- 
gram, we have found that our sur- 
veys have been useful in many ways. 

1. Data that point to the need for 
curricular changes are sometimes 
found. For example, the survey of 
the status of graduates and an occu- 
pational survey that was made in 
1939 showed that more people are 
employed in selling than in any 
other occupation in Battle Creek. 
Therefore, a course in selling was 
placed in the curriculum. The same 
surveys showed that many clerical 
positions did not require shorthand 
or advanced bookkeeping, subjects 
that are difficult for some pupils. 
Therefore, a general clerical course 
to prepare for those positions was 
organized. 

2. Lists of unemployed graduates 
are sent to prospective employers to- 
gether with information concerning 
the graduates and the type of work 
the graduates think they are capable 
of doing. Many positions are found 
in this way. 

3. Many employers come to the 
office to scan the data concerning 
those who wish work and to arrange 
to get in touch with those who seem 
suitable for employment. Almost in- 
variably contact is made afterward. 


‘- 


Principal Welsh instructing Battle Creek seniors in the follow-up plan. 
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4. College students sometimes in- 
dicate their desire for summer em- 
ployment and industrial plants are 
asked to reserve employment for 
them. One large factory, in which 
employment increases during the 
summer, gives first choice to high 
school graduates who are in college. 

5. Some college students have in- 
dicated on the survey card the need 
of financial aid and have been as- 
sisted to obtain loans. 

6. Guidance beyond high school is 
given to pupils who se 1 to be 


poorly adjusted. The employment 
record supplementing the school rec- 
ord often gives valuable assistance. 

7. The survey card keeps us up to 
date on new places of residence, es- 
pecially in the case of college stu- 
dents, and makes possible college 
guidance based on reports from the 
colleges. 

8. All members who became of 
age during last year were contacted 
in regard to the “Induction Into 
Citizenship” ceremonies on May 18. 

9. Officers of the class of 1940 





How to Spend the Summer 


VICTOR E. LEONARD 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Garwood, N. J. 


ID you have a pleasant sum- 

mer last year? Were you well 
rested and eager to make great 
strides in the field of education? Or 
were you just as exhausted, brain 
weary and irritable when school 
started in September as you were in 
June when the schoolhouse doors 
closed? If you were still allergic to 
the bubbling enthusiasm and surge 
of our wholesome, active youth after 
your vacation, we believe we have a 
remedy. Yes sir, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ican School Marm, we advise you to 
attend summer session courses. 

Many teachers throughout the 
country return to school each Sep- 
tember in a pitiful condition. They 
have spent the summer driving 
through maddening traffic, touring 
the countryside, visiting relatives or 
planting a garden. Backaches, sore 
eyes, sunburned bodies and aching 
feet are the usual maladies confront- 
ing the school administrator as he 
endeavors to arouse the faculty to 
the big job that lies ahead. 

Six weeks at a summer session will 
improve this needless display of hu- 
man frailties and will instill in you, 
the teacher, a desire to make the 
school a happy, fruitful and enjoy- 
able adventure for your pupils. Child 
and teacher both will meet the im- 
portant task with zeal and vigor, 
and the result should be very satis- 
factory. 

The spirit and atmosphere at the 
summer session are exhilarating. 
You alight from the train and stroll 
the campus under the broad, shady 
trees. Immediately you feel the urge 
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to do big things. Upon entering the 
classroom in the hallowed halls of 
the university, you are fully aroused. 

The attitude of the fellow teachers 
and professors is amazing. Every- 
one seems to be happy and alert. 
There is no affected superiority or 
boorishness. Genial and_ informal 
discussions make the class procedures 
enjoyable. Between classes you may 
meet friends or associates on the 
campus, and the spirit of cameraderie 
is heightened. Your class may be in- 
vited to a buffet luncheon by the 
professor’s wife or a committee will 
meet informally to discuss plans for 
the presentation of a report. The 
results of this new summer expe- 
rience are unbelievable, and you 
wonder why you haven't attended 
summer session before. 

This is truly a pleasant, inexpen- 
sive and enriching way of spending 
a summer. You find yourself re- 
luctantly awaiting the closing day 
when you must say farewell to new 
friends who have contributed so 
much to your personal and profes- 
sional life. 

Get on the band wagon this year, 
fellow pedagogs; relax while you 
learn the new trends in education. 
Attend summer school session and 
revel in the nostalgic atmosphere of 
your old college days. When you 
return to your teaching position in 
the autumn, the children and your 
co-workers will find you a happier, 
more human and more efficient 
teacher. Your new perspective will 
be a real factor in guiding our pre- 
cious youth into the proper channels. 


made use of the survey material 
gathered on their class to produce a 
booklet telling where each of the 
476 members of the class was located, 
the relative success of the members 
of the class and the amount of money 
that the members had earned. 

10. Contact with homes through 
the gathering of materials makes for 
good public relations as the parents 
quickly sense the fact that the school 
is interested in the child beyond the 
confines of the classroom. 

Many interesting sidelights have 
been brought out in our surveys— 
the case of a colored boy whose 
mother was discouraged because of 
finances but who was guided to a 
summer position so that he could 
continue his education; a boy who 
had worked his way through three 
years of college and who was helped 
to a scholarship in his senior year; 
a factory manager who calls for more 
employes of the same kind; a college 
girl who stated that her desire was 
to be a secretary to an executive and 
who now “fills the bill” to perfec- 
tion; a factory worker who wanted 
to be a salesman and was guided to 
the sales manager; a girl whose 
mother wished her to be a stenog- 
rapher and who is now ready for an 
office position; a boy with a low 1.Q. 
who was trained to do one thing 
well—run a mimeograph—and who 
was guided to such a job in a large 
office, and a boy placed in a position 
who saved $1000 in a year to assure 
himself of a college education. 

So they go on—obtaining positions, 
establishing homes, becoming citi- 
zens—385 in 1938, 413 in 1939 and 
476 in 1940. Of the 1274, only 50 
returned cards marked “unemployed” 
in the 1941 survey. Of the 50, several 
were girls who did not. wish to be 
employed. 

Making a survey of graduates gives 
one an insight not only into the lives 
of the young people but also into 
their homes and places of employ- 
ment. It is extremely valuable in 
determining what should be going 
on in the school. 

This follow-up for guidance proj- 
ect was started as a hobby of the prin- 
cipal; in the second year, several 
teachers helped and were helped; 
during the third year, graduates as- 
sisted in the tabulation of data. This 
year the project will be turned over 
to seniors, graduates and _ teachers 
who are interested. 
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MERICA and the other democ- 
racies have their very roots in 
the teachings of Christ—the individ- 
ual-centered, rights-of-man_philoso- 
phy of religion and of life. They 
owe a tremendous debt to Christian- 
ity. They owe it to themselves to 
teach religion in the public school 
system. Why talk about our great 
democratic institutions —the home, 
the church and free religion, free 
public education, free government— 
as separate, distinct institutions? 
Why not coordinate and correlate 
the activities and teachings of all of 
these groups? 

It may be wondered how I “get 
away” with teaching religion in our 
school. The fact is that I do not get 
away with it. I do not try to. I do 
not offer any more religious teaching 
in my school than you do in yours. 
For one thing, there is the matter of 
the state course of study. If religious 
training is ever to be given boys and 
girls in the public schools, it will 
have to be given in the elementary 
grades, under state, or even better 
perhaps, under national auspices. 
I mention the elementary grades 
specifically for the reason that the 
matter of teaching religion would be 
a function of the elementary school. 


Urges Return to Religion 


In the American system of free 
public education that I advocate, 
there should be a “return to religion” 
that can, I believe, be accomplished 
without offending the American tax- 
payer, no matter what his creed may 
be. The religion taught need not 
deal in creeds; rather, it should deal 
in the great natural truths that all 
churches and all religions that are 
based on truth and intelligence rec- 
ognize. It should deal with the in- 
finite perfections, for instance, of the 
physical universe that the greatest 
living scientists themselves tell us 
could be only God-created. 

Both as a parent and as a teacher, 
I feel that our first duty to our chil- 
dren is to give them a religion that 
nothing in all the world will destroy 
or shake in any way. To give them 
this religion, to build in them a re- 
ligious core around which all other 
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Religious Teaching in School? 





One Administrator Votes ““Yes”’ 


activities in their lives may revolve 
should be our first objective in help- 
ing them to grow up. This religion 
should be primarily that taught by 
Christ, it seems to me, because this 
is my own religious heritage. But 
it certainly need not be solely and 
entirely the religion of Christ. It 
need not even be a religion of belief 
beyond reason but, instead, it can 
well be a religion of belief within 
reason; and here science itself can 
be employed to advantage. Science 
and the mind of man, I am sure, can 
never explain beginnings and end- 
ings; they can never explain infinite 
time and space that have neither be- 
ginnings nor endings. Where science 
must leave off, a general religion can 
begin, drawing, if it is necessary to 
satisfy our democratic, many-creeded 
group, on all religions and their re- 
spective teachers and prophets, as its 
source. 

Thus, I shall teach my own child, 
my follower, as Christ and some of 
the world’s other great teachers and 
prophets taught their followers, that 
there is one great universal God. I 
must also help him to attain sound 
mental health and the accompanying 
happiness that goes with it. This, of 
course, will largely take care of itself 
if I am successful in meeting the first 
objective. 

What I feel is best for my own 
child, I feel is best also for all chil- 





KEY TO PICTURE CASE STUDIES 
ON PAGES |5 AND 16 


1. C—Too late; too dull. 

2. C—Wrong photographer; no program. 

3. A—First-rate planning. 

4. B—Weak plan; cameraman uninstructed. 

5. C—Wrong emphasis. 

6. A—Excellent sequence. 

7. A—Effective pictorial journalism. 

8. C—Technic no guarantee of pictorial 
effectiveness. 

9. B—Adequate recognition needed. 

10. A—The right photographer. 
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dren. What I wish to teach my own 
chil’.in his home, I feel all children 
shouid have an opportunity to learn 
in school. There are undoubtedly 
some children growing up in Amer- 
ica who know the word “God” only 
in a profane sense. I am sure that 
many of my readers will at once 
recognize and acknowledge the basic, 
fundamental truth in this statement. 
I am sure, also, that they will agree 
that the American school system can 
and should do something to remedy 
this unfortunate situation before it 
becomes too serious. 


Course Need Not Give Offense 


This is all highly theoretical, I 
know. Yet I know, too, that God 
and good can be taught without 
offending any religious heritage 
whatsoever and without regimenting 
our boys and girls into a particular 
religious doctrine. Let the doctrine 
be only that of the general religion 
referred to but at least let the ele- 
ment of religion be involved. 

The germ of an idea is present 
here that might begin to multiply 
itself, and I wish to share it with 
those who are interested in the edu- 
cation of children and who may also 
want to see America become a true 
religious state, even perhaps, more 
specifically, a true Christian state— 
in deed as well as in word. This 
religious (or Christian) nation must 
have for its ultimate general religious 
goal what the great prophets (or per- 
haps, more specifically again, what 
Christ) had for theirs: the teaching 
of God and of godliness and the 
giving to children of something 
sacred to cherish and to worship 
throughout life; giving to children a 
belief, not beyond but rather actually 
within reason; giving a faith, a hope, 
a confidence, a soft soil in which the 
seeds of happiness may grow. In 
other words, let us provide a core of 
religion around which a sound men- 
tal life may grow up. 
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Top of Page: The exterior of the 
school is light buff brick with en- 


trances trimmed with Virginia 
greenstone. The rest of the ex- 


terior trim and the window sills 
are Indiana limestone. The en- 
tire building, including the trade 
school unit, is of fire resistive con- 
struction. Above, right: The ground 
floor plan showing the location of 
the trade school unit. Above, left: 
The first floor is devoted to class- 
rooms and the gymnasiums. Right: 
The music room is large enough to 
accommodate a full symphony 
orchestra. Lighting in all rooms is 
based on LE.S. recommendations 
for correct foot-candle delivery on 
the working plane of every room. 
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VIRGIL L. FLINN 


TONEWALL JACKSON High 
School and Trade School, the 
largest project in the $4,000,000 school 
improvement program of Kanawha 
County, West Virginia, is located on 
a five acre plot that is both the topo- 
graphical and the pupil population 
center for the west side of the city of 
Charleston. 

The building was planned to pro- 
vide amply for the present enroll- 
ment and for normal increases in 
school population in the immediate 
future. Particular attention was paid 
to the circulation and traffic factors 
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Superintendent, Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 


that are ever present in a large high 
school unit. The rooms were ar- 
ranged so as to avoid long horizontal 
travel by pupils to the areas that are 
most frequently visited. The gym- 
nasium, library and study halls are 
on the second floor of the three story 
building to eliminate excessive travel 
and criss-crossing up and down. The 
centralized location of these rooms 
affords a quick and easy distribution 
of pupils at dismissal time and easy 
access from all directions at each 
change of classes. The corridors and 
stairways allow for free movement 
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Right: General 
view of the ma- 
chine shop. In the 
trade unit boys 
with special apti- 
tudes for industrial 
training are given 
direct experience 
with tools, ma- 
chines and mate- 
rials. Below: The 
music room, com- 
mercial rooms and 
art room are 
housed on the sec- 
ond floor. Bottom 
of Page: One of the 
typical classrooms. 
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of four traffic units without encoun- 
tering a bottleneck at the usual 
single-way stairway. 

Due consideration was given to 
grouping related activities, such as 
science rooms, library and study halls, 
academic classrooms, commercial 
rooms, trade school and shops. The 
trade school unit was added to the 
main building in order to have avail- 
able for the trade school pupils all 
the extra facilities present in a mod- 
ern high school building and to avoid 
the expensive duplication that would 
have resulted if the trade school had 
been built at a different site. 

The architectural treatment of the 
building follows the modern style 
and the materials and equipment 
used were chosen to enhance that 
spirit. The latest developments in 
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The corridor on the second floor 
runs the length of the building. 


methods of construction and building 
practices were carefully incorporated 
in the structure. Corridors, cafeteria, 
auditorium, gymnasium, library and 
music room are all acoustically 
treated. The music room is large 
enough to accommodate a full sym- 
phony orchestra and has facilities for 
rehearsals of dramatic productions 
and for choral work. The room is 
well isolated and insulated so that 
the noise of rehearsals does not per- 
meate the entire building. 

The library is placed between two 
large study halls to afford easy com- 








munication for pupils who wish to 
make use of the library during study 
hours. The cafeteria, located on the 
ground floor, was designed to facili- 
tate deliveries of foodstuffs and sup- 
plies. The equipment is so arranged 
that the room can be used as a study 
hall when additional space for study 
1S needed. 

The two gymnasiums, divided by 
a folding partition, can be thrown 
into one room for basketball games; 
telescopic bleachers provide seating 
accommodations for spectators with- 
out permanently encumbering valu- 
able floor space in the gymnasium. 
The auditorium and balcony, seat- 





Trade school pupils work on a switchboard under the instructor's supervision. 
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The auditorium is one of the larg- 
est and best equipped in the area. 


ing approximately 1200 persons, can 
be filled and emptied in the mini- 
mum of time. Classrooms adjacent 
to the stage are used as dressing 
rooms when dramatic productions 
are given because they are larger and 
more comfortable than the usual 
cramped and inadequate dressing 
rooms of the average high school 
auditorium. 

Locker rooms under the gymna- 
sium have ample capacity for indi- 
vidual gymnasium clothing storage, 
proper shower rooms and _ isolated 
team rooms, so that use of the gym- 
nasium in the evening will not dis- 
turb the safety of day school prop- 
erties. The administrative offices 
located in the very heart of the build- 
ing can easily be reached by the 
general public as well as by the 
pupils. , 

The building is heated by a split 
steam system. In order to ensure 
adequate ventilation, the air is dis- 
tributed from various zone centers 
located in terms of exposure rather 
than from one central location. A 
separate exhaust system draws odors 
out of the kitchen and dining room. 

In equipping the building special 
attention was given to the particular 
job to be done in each room. Conse- 
quently, except for the typical aca- 
demic classrooms, complete specifica- 
tions were written for every item of 
furniture and equipment so that each 
piece is of the type that we believe 
will contribute best to the administra- 
tion of the program of studies. 
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TH NAVY “E” penndnt fying 
over the Bausch & Lomb plant 
is official recognition of accom- 
plishment in Production for Victory. 
, It symbolizes a singleness of pur- 
pose that justifies any sacrifice you 
or we may be called upon to make. 


Heritage From Saratoga 


F all they faced that day at Sara- 
toga, Burgoyne’s Redcoats remem- 
bered longest the withering accuracy 
of Morgan’s Virginia riflemen. So it was 
at the Cowpens. Later, at New Orleans, 


the deadliness of Kentucky  sharp- 
shooters moved Napoleon himself, when 
he heard of it, to write that it had 
changed the face of war. And all down 
the years through the Argonne, Amer- 
ica’s opponents learned a healthy respect 
for the armies of a nation of riflemen. 
That skill was no accident. The 
colonists shot for prizes. The pioneers 


practiced for their lives. Generation 
after generation, Americans grew up 
with the rifle. “Shooting at a mark” 
for sport has been a great foundation 
of American readiness for defense. 

* Today, on hundreds of ranges across 
the nation, shooters strive to attain the 
skill that groups shots in a smaller and 
smaller circle. At their matches, you’ll 
see a predominant use of Bausch & 
Lomb products. Ray-Ban Shooting 
Glasses, the safe, scientific glare protec- 
tion. Spotting Scopes, with which the 
shooter spots his shots and dopes wind 


conditions and “mirage.” 


And the marksmanship that makes 
American naval gunners the most ac- 
curate in the world is due in no small 
measure to the excellence of optical 
gunfire control equipment—range find- 
ers, binoculars, aerial height finders— 
produced by Bausch & Lomb. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 

















Can the King Do Wrong? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


FRESH look at the outcomes of 

suits against school districts for 
injuries to pupils reveals that there 
is a gradual softening of the harsh 
rule of immunity based on the an- 
cient doctrine that “the king can do 
no wrong.” 

It will be recalled that the states 
of California and Washington have 
statutes under which school districts 
can be held liable in specified cir- 
cumstances, and that in New York 
there is a series of judicial precedents 
from which the courts reach the same 
conclusion in appropriate cases. 

Most of the recent cases reaching 
the higher courts have arisen in Cali- 
fornia and New York. In this ar- 
ticle we look briefly at five cases from 
each of these states, plus one each 
from Iowa and Kentucky, making a 
dozen in all. It appears that of these 
12 cases, four were won by the plain- 
tiff pupils and parents, and five were 
won by the defendant school districts. 
In the remaining three cases the re- 
sult is not apparent because they were 
remanded for further proceedings. 


School Districts Held Liable 


Damages were awarded to pupils 
in two California cases. A girl pupil, 
while running from the gymnasium 
to the athletic field on the school 
grounds, was struck and severely in- 
jured by a truck that was coming 
around a blind corner. It was shown 
that the school authorities had 
known that trucks frequently came 
into the playgrounds at that point, 
and that it was the practice of pupils 
in physical education classes to surge 
out of the gymnasium and run across 
the grounds exactly as the injured 
girl had done. The state supreme 
court held that a reasonably prudent 
teacher or school officer would have 
foreseen that accidents of this type 
would be likely to happen under the 
circumstances. Accordingly, the 
school district had not exercised or- 
dinary care as required by the statute 
and was therefore judged liable in 
damages.’ 


"Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co. et al., 
(Cal.), 110 P. (2d) 1044 (1941). 
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A girl pupil who was a member of 
the school tennis team customarily 
remained after school for practice 
until all the school buses had left. 
The teacher in charge arranged for a 
boy pupil to take her home on such 
occasion in his “jalopy.” The ar- 
rangement had the approval of the 
principal and of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. Such private 
drivers were allowed one gallon of 
gasoline from the school district 
pump for every 10 miles traveled, and 
this was paid for by the student body 
association. Accounts were kept and 
the whole matter was reported to the 
school board every month. The prac- 
tice was of some four years’ standing. 

An accident occurred in which the 
“Jalopy,” proceeding at 55 miles an 
hour, attempted to swerve around a 
car ahead and collided with it. The 
plaintiff in this case was injured and 
another girl pupil in the same vehicle 
was killed. The “jalopy” at the time 
had no horn, faulty lights, worthless 
brakes, a defective speedometer, 
smooth tires and other weaknesses. 
The court held that its driver was a 
servant duly employed by the school 
district and that the district was lia- 
ble under the statute that makes 
school districts liable for the torts of 
their employes.’ 

The Oneonta State Normal School 
case in New York was one in which 
a girl pupil, who was leaving a 
musical rehearsal at the school at 
about 5 p.m. on a December day, 
when it was already dark, had to 
grope her way through an unlighted 
hall and stairway and was injured 
by falling down the stairs because 
the handrail was two or three steps 
short of the landing. The court de- 
cided that the total absence of light- 
ing, taken in connection with the 
fact that the handrail was inadequate, 
constituted negligence for which the 
state institution was liable and, ac- 
cordingly, awarded damages.’ 





*Hanson et al. v. Reedley Joint Union High 
School District et al., (Cal. App.), 111 P. (2d) 
415 (1941). 

"Hovey v. State, 261 App. Div. 759, 262 
App. Div. 791, 27 N.Y.S. (2d) 195 (1941). 


In an Iowa case the plaintiff was 
not a pupil, but an adjoining prop- 
erty owner. A junior high school 
was built so close to his premises that 
ball playing on the school playground 
constantly resulted in broken win- 
dows and screens, damage to a slate 
roof, destruction of flower-beds and 
other trespassing, although an 8-foot 
intervening fence was subsequently 
raised to a height of 16 feet. The 
property owner sued to enjoin the 
nuisance and to recover damages. 
The Iowa supreme court affirmed an 
award of damages but refused a per- 
manent injunction, holding that to 
require the school board to abandon 
the use of the playground would be 
too drastic an interference with a gov- 
ernmental function of general com- 
munity benefit.‘ 


Awards for Damages Reversed 


A high school girl in California 
was injured when pulled from a 
window sill on which she was sitting 
between classes. She and her father 
alleged that the school district was 
negligent in not having a supervisor 
in the room and in allowing pupils 
to sit on window sills. The court of 
appeal looked carefully at the statutes 
and decided that they do not require 
the school to have teachers follow the 
pupils from class to class, and that it 
is not necessarily negligent to allow 
pupils to sit on a window sill unless 
some characteristic of that spot is 
known to make it dangerous. Conse- 
quently, the judgment of the trial 
court which had awarded damages 
was reversed.” 

In a New York school a pupil 
caught his sweater sleeve in the lead- 
screw of a lathe in the school shop, 
and in trying to free it sustained 
injuries necessitating the amputation 
of a thumb. He and his father sued 
on the ground that the school was 
negligent in not furnishing the boy 
with some kind of jacket that would 
have been safer than his sweater. 
The court concluded that the school 
board’s statutory power to buy equip- 


‘Ness v. Independent School District of 
Sioux City, (Ia.), 298 N.W. 855 (1941). 


*Reithardt et al. v. Board of Education of 
Yuba County, et al., (Cal. App.), 111 P. (2d) 
440 (1941). 
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“Why settle for 75* when you can have $1.00?” 


It gives you something to think about when you compare the advantages of Nairn 
Linoleum with other floor materials. For Nairn Linoleum alone meets ail four of the basic 
specifications for the modern floor. 


1. EYE APPEAL— Unequalled beauty and wide variety of color offer unlimited freedom of 
design. Patterns that are Color Correlated — with each other and other decorating materials. 
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foot—Nairn Linoleum makes an ideal floor for the Hyde 
Park Grade School, Hyde Park, N. Y. Note sanitary one- 
FLOORS AND WALLS piece cove base, attractive wall linoleum wainscot. 
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ment does not import an obligation 
to purchase special clothing to be 
worn by pupils, and denied recov- 
ery. 

A boy who came to a New York 
school playground after school to 
play was injured by a ball bat slip- 
ping from the hands of a pupil near 
whom he stood. The trial court 
thought the school district was negli- 
gent because it did not provide super- 
vision at the time, but the appellate 
division reversed the judgment and 
held that the board was not obligated 
to provide supervision for public 
users of the playground. Also, in this 
instance the common risks of the 
game were well known and plainly 
visible, and in such circumstances one 
may be held to have assumed the 
risk.’ 

Another New York pupil sued the 
board of education for an injury 
caused by a teacher. He based his 
suit on the “save harmless” statute, 
which obligates the board to “save 
harmless and protect all teachers 
from financial incurred by 
claims by injured pupils. The appel- 
late division readily concluded that 
the suit could not be maintained on 
that basis because the statute did not 
change the relation between the 


*Edkins v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, et al., 261 App. Div. 1096, 26 
N.Y.S. (2d) 496 (1941). 

"Lutzker v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 262 App. Div. 881, 28 N.Y.S. 
(2d) 496 (1941). 


loss” 





board and the injured pupil, but 
merely obligated the board to in- 
demnify the teacher if and when the 
teacher suffered loss by reason of in- 
juring a pupil.* 

A Kentucky case gives a good il- 
lustration of adherence to the tradi- 
tional rule of immunity for school 
districts. A father sued a school dis- 
trict for the death of his son who 
was killed by a passing car while 
alighting from a school bus. The dis- 
trict would in no case be liable, said 
the court, because its provision of 
transportation for pupils is strictly a 
governmental function in which the 
district is not liable for the negligence 
of its servants, even if the negligence 
is amply proved. Kentucky has a 
statute permitting school districts to 
carry liability insurance covering the 
torts of their employes but this in 
no way makes the district itself re- 
sponsible for such torts.” 

Two California cases and one New 
York case illustrate how the higher 
courts may consider it necessary to 
remand a case for further proceed- 
ings. In California a girl pupil was 
eating lunch in a classroom with 
other pupils and engaged in a scuffle 
in which her arm was twisted and 
broken. No teacher was in the room 
at the time. 


*Massimilian v. Board of Education of School 


District of Niagara Falls, 261 App. Div. 428, 


25 N.Y.S. (2d) 978 (1941). 
"Wallace v. Laurel County Board of Educa- 
tion, et al., (Ky.), 153 S.W. (2d) 915 (1941). 





Adult Education 


OR years, the average adult’s in- 

difference to his civic responsi- 
bilities has constituted the most im- 
portant problem of proponents of 
adult civic education programs. De- 
spite the earnest efforts of public 
education for a generation, we still 
have a large alien population that has 
resisted all our plans to make them 
citizens. 

The object of citizenship training 
is not merely to enable an applicant 
to pass the required educational pro- 
gram successfully, but, and of far 
greater importance, to prepare him 
for the acceptance of the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship and to 
help him to acquire an appreciation 
of the part he must play in his new 
role. An attachment to, as well as a 
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is Vital 


knowledge of, the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States are 
essential to qualify for citizenship. 
The founders of our nation cen- 
tered their interest and activity upon 
the development of constitutional 
government. Today, we take govern- 
ment for granted without sharing 
fully the responsibility for preserving 
our liberties and for functioning as 
a democracy. A “Bill of Duties” to 
balance our “Bill of Rights” is vitally 
needed in America to arouse an ac- 
tive spirit of civic responsibility. 
Representative citizens and influen- 
tial organizations must cooperate ac- 
tively in the program of adult educa- 
tion, that has been established by 
public education—Surpr. Joun J. 
DesMonD Jr., Cuicoper, Mass. 











The injured girl and her father 
sued the school district for negligence 
in not having a supervisor present. 
The California court of appeal de- 
cided that the complaint, which 
merely stated that the pupils were 
eating without supervision and that 
the girl was injured, was sufficient to 
support the suit, but that the liability 
of the district must be determined in 
the lower court by finding whether 
the teacher’s absence at the moment 
was the proximate cause of the in- 
jury; that is, whether the injury 
would not have occurred if the 
teacher had been present.’° 

A boy in a California junior high 
school suffered the loss of an eye by 
falling against a century plant which 
grew on the schaol premises. When 
he and his father sued the school 
district the defense was that the claim 
had not been filed within one month 
of the accident as required by city 
ordinance, and, further, that the fath- 
er’s mailing of a letter regarding the 
claim was not sufficient notice to the 
school board as prescribed in a state 
statute. 

The trial court thought these de- 
fenses were good, but the court of 
appeal decided otherwise and sent the 
case back for a new trial. The school 
district is a separate entity from the 
city and the ordinance does not apply 
to it. The state statute governing the 
matter allows ninety days, and the 
mailing of the letter within that 
time was sufficient.” 

A 15 year old pupil in New York 
lost an eye when a scriber on a lathe 
in the school shop flew from its fast- 
ening. In the trial court the jury was 
impressed by the argument that the 
board of education was negligent in 
allowing the boy to use a defective 
machine and returned a_ verdict 
awarding damages. The judge set 
the verdict aside on the ground that 
it was not supported by the facts. 
His decision was afirmed by the 
appellate division, but the court of 
appeals decided that the trial judge 
was wrong in disregarding the ver- 
dict of the jury in this instance and, 
accordingly, reversed the judgments 
and granted a new trial.’ 


"Forgnone v. Salvadore Union Elementary 
School District, (Cal. App.), 106 P. (2d) 932 
(1940). 

™ Kelso v. Board of Education of the City 
of Glendale et al., (Cal. App.) 109 P. (2d) 
29 (1941). 

™Thomas et al. v. City of New York et al., 
285 N.Y. 496, 35 NE. (2d) 617 (1941). 
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Pipe the Commander of the wading pool fleet—and the Admiral, no 
less, at his side! Who knows what the future responsibilities of these 
youngsters may be? Who would dare deprive them of the vital health 
protection in childhood that will assure their having the health and 
strength to meet their responsibilities? In their strength lies the 
strength of the nation! For more than 61 years, American Blower has 
been supplying high quality Heating and Ventilating equipment — 
assuring the comfort and safeguarding the health of children in thou- 
sands of schools. Whether you are planning to modernize present 
buildings or build a new school — get a bid on American Blower 
equipment from your heating contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 


Division of AMERICAN Radiator ond “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 














Planning the Lunch Hour Program 


HOWARD C. ALEY and HOWARD W. PHILLIPS 


Director of Publications and Principal, Respectively 
James Hillman Junior High School, Youngstown, Ohio 


NE of the troublesome prob- 

lems of school management 
that has long been a source of con- 
cern to junior high and secondary 
school administrators is the arrange- 
ment of a satisfactory lunch hour 
program that will be equally accept- 
able to the child, the community and 
the school. 

The new James Hillman Junior 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio, 
which was described in the Septem- 
ber 1941 issue of The Nation’s 
ScHOOLS, is somewhat removed from 
the center of the school district from 
which its student body is drawn. 
This situation increases the number 
of children who must eat lunch at 
school and thereby necessitates an 
unusual lunch hour program. 


400 Eat at School 


Of the 1200 pupils enrolled at 
James Hillman Junior High School, 
about 400 regularly eat their lunches 
in the building. With few exceptions, 
this figure represents the total num- 
ber of children who do not eat at 
home, for most parents who are af- 
forded the opportunity to state their 
wishes as to where their children 
shall eat lunch specify the school 
cafeteria as the most desirable place 
outside of the home. In a few iso- 
lated cases they request that the child 
be permitted to lunch at the home of 
a relative or friend. Rarely do parents 
seek permission for their children to 
lunch at restaurants or confectionery 
stores. 

The lunch period is fifty-five min- 
utes in length, and the 400 children 
who eat in the building are divided 
into two groups. One group lunches 
in the cafeteria under the supervision 
of two teacher-monitors, while the 
pupils in the second group can oc- 
cupy themselves while they are wait- 
ing their turn in one of two ways. 
They may attend a motion picture, 
given at a small cost in the audi- 
torium, or they may read or play in 
the recreation room that is main- 
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tained under teacher supervision. No 
children are permitted to leave the 
building. The lunch period program 
is controlled from beginning to end. 
In the interests of fairness, the order 
of the two groups is reversed from 
time to time. This anticipates any 
accusation of partiality from the 
group that must wait its turn to 
eat lunch. 

James Hillman School has a cosmo- 
politan population and the control 
exercised in its lunch hour program 
strengthens the democratic structure 
of the entire school. Under this sys- 
tem the gravitation of racial or social 
groups is difficult if not impossible. 
The social implications involved in 
racial segregation are obvious to pa- 
trons and to parents and the solution 
to the problem is widely appreciated. 

The disadvantages of an uncon- 
trolled lunch period are immediately 
apparent. A school soon finds itself 
generally unpopular when pupils are 
allowed to eat indiscriminately in 
garages, beneath trees or in the in- 
numerable corners and niches within 
which adolescents are wont to con- 
gregate. Loud complaints are heard 
from the community which has a 
right to object to the scattering of 
papers and refuse that is almost un- 
avoidable in an hour of catch-as- 
catch-can lunching. Another disad- 
vantage of unsupervised lunch hours 
is the pupils’ disconcerting practice 
of congregating in business establish- 
ments where, in return for purchas- 
ing a few pennies’ worth of candy or 
soft drinks, they feel entitled to oc- 
cupy the premises for the duration of 
the lunch period. 

The program at James Hillman 
Junior High anticipates such prob- 
lems and eliminates them. The 
length of the lunch period appears to 
be most practical for the specific 
problems. It is too short to permit 
much mischief or idling, yet is long 


enough to provide for a divided 
lunch period with adequate time for 
satisfactory programs for two groups 
of pupils. 

The problem of out-of-school traffic 
places upon the school a responsibil- 
ity that it cannot. well avoid. The 
800 boys and girls who daily return 
to their homes for lunch present a 
traffic hazard that merits serious con- 
sideration. 

Safety appeals to pupils within 
the school and reasonable supervi- 
sion of traffic outside the school have 
proved to be the two most effective 
means of control. By inviting the 
cooperation of those who complain of 
the pupils’ behavior a healthy com- 
munity attitude is developed. 


Culprits Are Identified 


Every resident who observes traf- 
fic violations or misconduct is asked 
to help the school by furnishing 
information that leads to identifi- 
cation of the offenders and, at times, 
by removing the cause of temptation 
to commit offense. When com- 
plaints reach the school, an inves- 
tigation at the place of disturbance 
always helps stimulate that spirit of 
school and community cooperation 
that is essential for the well-being of 
both. Frequently, trips are made 
along the main arteries of traffic and 
inquiry is made regarding problems 
that arise. 

These controls are at once rigid 
and reasonable. Our program is 
planned and effected in the belief 
that democratic procedures must 
maintain such restraints as are es- 
sential to the general welfare. Since 
the inauguration of this plan, it has 
been our happy experience in 
Youngstown that lunch hour prob- 
lems have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, while the needs of the child, 
the community and the school are 
being adequately met. 
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Schools Use Surplus Commodities 

The schools of Raleigh, N. C., are 
taking advantage of commodities of- 
fered them through the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration. According to 
C. W. Shefhield, senior marketing spe- 
cialist, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, the following items are 
being added to school lunches: canned 
milk, blackeyed peas, grapefruit, ap- 
ples, graham flour, tomatoes and pinto 
beans. Many requests are being re- 
ceived for eggs. 

Surplus commodities are also being 
used in all intermediate schools in 
Wichita, Kan., according to Ellen Hib- 
bard, supervisor of cafeterias, and free 
lunches are being given to indigent 
children. “We are serving,” she re- 
ports, “a choice of two plates at a cost 
of 10 cents without milk or 12 cents 
with milk. Then, in order to have our 
pupils feel that they can still choose 
the foods of which they are particu- 
larly fond and that they are not being 
forced to take only one or two plates, 
we are offering individual servings of 
desserts, salads, vegetables and milk for 
sale at regular prices. As a result, they 
are eating what we want them to eat 
and what they need, but still they think 
they are making the choice.” 


How to “Sell” Food 


Too much emphasis upon the neces- 
sity or value of eating certain foods 
may develop a definite dislike for those 
dishes. As Dr. Worth McClure, super- 
intendent of schools, Seattle, Wash., 
puts it: “We like things because we 
like them and not because we ought 
to like them. I like the idea of a 
youngster’s eating certain foods be- 
cause the other children eat them. We 
can sell a thing by making it as attrac- 
tive as possible and not having too 
much of the ‘oughtness’ idea in it.” 


Organizing a Nutrition Program 

Here is a suggestion for those who 
would like to unite the teachers of 
nutrition, health, biology and science 
in a nutrition program that would use 
the lunchroom as a laboratory. It comes 
from Dr. Worth McClure, superintend- 
ent of schools, Seattle, Wash. 

“It would be wise to start by draw- 
ing the people in the central office into 
conference to get their advice. The 
next step would be to invite the prin- 
cipal to join the discussion in order to 
organize a school committee represent- 
ing the teachers of these subjects to 
plan for a campaign. Eventually, the 
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program ought to be decentralized, but 
the people in the central office have to 
be thinking about it, so that they will 
be in a position to know what it is all 
about and to cooperate and give as- 
sistance to these local committees. 

“It is to be hoped that we will reach 
the point at which we will have pupils 
on some of these committees. Some of 
our senior pupils in the secondary 
schools, particularly those who are in 
health education classes, may be in- 
terested.” 


Red Cross Project 


Cafeteria employes of Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, are doing their Red Cross work 
as a unit. Instead of going home and 
carrying on individual projects, all em- 
ployes stay after hours one afternoon 
each week. This is easier for the work- 
ers, according to Doris H. Zumsteg, 
dietitian, and should yield better re- 
sults. 


Pupils Learn About Lunchrooms 


In her cafeteria Miss Zumsteg has 
been carrying on a program to ac- 
quaint the pupils with the inside work- 
ings of the lunchroom through the 
individual classes. Teachers in the bi- 
ology department, for example, have 
arranged their schedules to permit Miss 
Zumsteg to talk to the pupils and then 
conduct them through the kitchens 
and dishwashing units. This has 
proved a great help in obtaining their 
cooperation in the use of the cafeteria 
equipment. 


Tasting Parties Improve Diet 


Introducing new foods into the 
child’s diet is not as difficult as it may 
seem, according to Harriet Stone, nu- 
tritionist, board of education, Newark, 
N. J. She recommends tasting parties 
as a most effective method. 

“Take a single class or a group of 
children,” she says, “and let them taste 
new foods. We never encourage any- 
body who says he does not like a cer- 
tain food. We encourage those who 
say they like it and suggest that they 
tell us what they like about it. It is a 
psychological problem. If 10 like a 
food, 40 like it; if 10 don’t like it, 40 
don’t like it. The thing to do is to 
give small samples or tastes.” 


Correct Dietetic Terminology 
Instead of the term “balanced diet,” 

let’s talk about adequate and optimum 

diets. This plea is made by Dr. Grace 


MacLeod, nutritionist, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who describes it as an old and 
bad expression that has taken hold. “It 
is almost as bad as the word ‘vitamin,’ ” 
she explains. “As we learn what these 
vitamins are we should use those 
words for which they stand, i.e. ribo- 
flavin for vitamin G, ascorbic acid for _ 
vitamin C and thiamin for vitamin B,.” 
Nutrition Exhibit 

Stories of well-rounded diets at low 
cost, sensible budgets for low-income 
groups, dental fitness and general 
health from food were told in a three 
day exhibit staged for the benefit of 
dietitians by the Community Service 
Organization of New York, whose 
purpose it is to teach nutrition and 
health to needy parents and children 
in schools. 

Three school lunch charts for chil- 
dren were included. These described 
foods that could be purchased for such 
small amounts as 7 and 9 cents. It 
was explained, however, that with food 
costs rising these prices were no longer 
quite accurate. Each chart also showed 
in graphic form how the particular 
meal helped complete the daily needs. 

A series of lectures for children 
utilized graphs for each child, illus- 
trating that the foods he ate deter- 
mined how high his graph line for a 
particular food would rise. It was 
effectively pointed out in a picture 
poster that each child must include in 
his diet milk, fruits and vegetables, 
meat, fish or eggs, cereals and breads, 
fats and sweets. 


Leftovers Sold at Cost 

Perishable foods left over from Fri- 
days in the cafeterias of Long Branch, 
Calif., can be sold to cafeteria employes 
at the rate of 3 cents, or 60 per cent 
of the retail value upon approval of 
the central cafeteria office. The purpose 
of this ruling is to salvage the food 
cost of any item that may be a prob- 
able loss. At no time, however, are 
orders to be placed in anticipation of 
leftovers. On Fridays any perishable 
leftovers must be returned to the cen- 
tral kitchen. During the week cream 
pies or other products that are perish- 
able and would not be edible the sec- 
ond day can be sold upon permission 
of the central office. 


Lunchroom Guide Revised 

“The School Lunch Room Guide” 
sponsored by the community education 
section of the Virginia Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in 1940 has been revised. Copies 
are available from Mrs. Sally Ann 
Kurka, nutrition consultant, State De- 
partment of Health, Richmond, Va., 
at a cost of 40 cents for single copies 
or 30 cents for 10 copies or more. 
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Photograph from Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. 


The miniature railway shows 


typical 


American scenery and activity. 


Build Your Own Museum 


WILLIAM J. LONG 


Museum of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago 


PPROXIMATELY a _ million 
A persons came last year to study 
the exhibits that have been trans- 
planted from experimental laborator- 
ies and industrial plants to the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry in 
Chicago. This group was made up 
of about equal numbers of Chicago 
residents and visitors from other sec- 
tions of the United States. Many 
thousands were school children and 
college students, who found in the 
museum visual connotation for the 
texts of their studies. 

Chicago is a huge city. To be truly 
representative of the region it com- 
mands, its museum of science and 
industry, covering 14 acres of floor 
space, must show hundreds of vary- 
ing processes, crafts, structural types 
and agricultural methods. 

Does this mean that the small com- 
munity has no right to an industrial 
museum, except as a tributary to Chi- 
cago? Does it mean that Main Street 
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has no responsibility to its growing 
youths to show them its contribu- 
tions to the wealth of American in- 
dustry? 

Main Street may run through the 
middle of a broad farm belt. Its ma- 
jor industry may be the town can- 
ning factory or a button factory that 
works with cow’s horn as a basic raw 
material. It still has individuality in 
the type of produce that it cans, the 
buttons it makes, the class of food 
stuff that it produces on its broad 
acres. Many such _ individualities 
gathered together and governed by 
a massive town meeting in Washing- 
ton are responsible for the standard 
of living of the American people— 
for the American way of life. 

There is plenty of reason, as shown 
in out-of-town attendance at the large 
industrial museums why small com- 
munities should set apart a spot, an 
empty store, a room in the consoli- 
dated school building, even an old 


ramshackle barn that is no longer in 
use, as a showplace where school 
children and visitors can learn of the 
community's contribution to the 
American heritage. 

Those who live in the county seat 
know well the spirit of cooperation, 
the zealous interest of everyone when 
the county fair is on. There is no 
good reason why each town cannot 
be showing its contribution to a great 
nation every day of the year. 

The people of Europe have long 
been interested in presenting the facts 
of their community life. If a picture, 
a sculpture, a rock, a tree, a house, 
an animal or a process is unusual or 
of educational value it soon finds its 
way into a museum collection, or 
finds the walls of a museum built 
around it. 

No one will accuse this spirit of 
interest in the arts and habits of 
peace of being responsible for the 
traditional European lust for war. 
From this intense folk-devotion as a 
peace interest, however, it is easy to 
understand the European’s great love 
of country, his deep sense of appre- 
ciation for what his community, his 
town, his province and his country 
offer to him in his daily life. 

Museums need not be only super- 
storehouses for priceless treasures, 
for relics, for paintings of great 
value. They can be living, breathing, 
changing centers of process culture, 
as alive and as changing as the sec- 
tions of the country they represent. 
They can also fill an educational 
function for their communities. Just 
as modern educational methods seek 
to illustrate processes and situations, 
so also does the modern museum seek 
to dramatize the social effects of 
science, art, industry and history in 
modern civilization. 

The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in Chicago, like — similar 
museums in New York, Philadel- 
phia and, more recently, San Fran- 
cisco, has fitted itself into the educa- 
tional framework of the community 
and region. Curriculums of the 
Chicago public and parochial schools 
were obtained by museum authori- 
ties and studied carefully in order 
to ascertain the contributions that a 
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/ Sound System 


That Meets ALL Audio- 





OW you can save by meeting a// the sound 

amplification needs of your school with one 
amplifier-speaker unit. The new B&H Portable 
Sound System makes this great economy possible. 
Used with a microphone, it is ideal for voice ampli- 
fication. With a B&H Transcription Player it re- 
produces any 
disc-recorded 
sound. And with 
the B&H Disc 


Teaching Needs 


The new B&H Portable Sound System, consisting of 
12-watt amplifier and 12-inch, high-efficiency, 
electro-dynamic speaker 


Recorder it serves in cutting (and playing back) 
your own phonograph records. 

That versatility means a dozen immediate uses for 
the new B&H Sound System in your school. And 
later, when you get a Filmosound Projector, you'll 
make still another saving. You'll buy the Filmo- 
sound less amplifier and speaker, because these 
components of the new Sound System are designed 
to serve with future Filmosounds. Send the coupon 
for complete details. 


Timely Films for School Auditorium Programs 





ut Warnins— 
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n the Pacific 


War without Warning Series 

Three subjects now ready, devoted to 
Atlantic, Pacific, and British home 
fronts, respectively. Intelligently com- 
piled from American-made, non- 
theatrical newsreels and from British, 
Canadian, and Russian films dealing 
with war news, civilian conduct and 
problems, and other social situations. 






“Know Your Neighbor” Programs 


Filmosound Library offers scores of 
choice films with which to increase 
knowledge of our allied peoples and of 
the vital geography of this first global 
war. China, Malaya, Australia, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Russia, North Africa, 
and other key places become vivid reali- 
ties as these films are screened. 








LET US HELP YOU PLAN PROGRAMS 


THREE NEW FILM CATALOGS. 1942 editions of Filmosound Library Educational, 
Recreational, and Religious Film Catalogs are convenient guides to vast film re- 
sources. Free to sound film projector users; 25c each to others. Send the coupon. 


Sharpen Wits with MOVIQUIZ 


In many schools, Moviquiz, a BkH development combining 
the fascination of quiz programs and games with the educa- 
tional value of the school motion picture, is sharpening wits, 
encouraging self-expression, and firmly planting correct 
concepts. Why not give Moviquiz a trial with your pupils? 
Send the coupon for the interesting details, including lists 
of Moviquiz films. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Es#. 1907. 
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museum might rationally make in 
enriching the educational stream. 

A physics instructor who was try- 
ing to teach the importance of elec- 
tromagnetic forces was invited to 
bring his scholars to the museum 
where these forces could be dem- 
onstrated by fine equipment in the 
hands of trained men. A teacher of 
geography who was trying to make 
his pupils understand the geological 
strata that trap oil, the methods of 
drilling for oil that lies hundreds of 
miles away from the actual site of the 
well, was invited to bring his pupils 
to the museum to study the entire 
oil sequence from geophysical pros- 
pecting, through drilling and pump- 
ing processes to the elements of re- 
fining, all visually portrayed. 

So it is with coal production, in the 
museum’s working coal mine; so 
with the machines that generate 
power, with transportation, the 
graphic arts, engineering construc- 
tion, medicine, chemistry and avia- 
tion. 

Pupils in a great city near the corn 
belt were brought to the museum 
and shown how corn plants are in- 
bred selectively to produce a better 
breed of hybrid corn. They were 
shown, incidentally, an entire se- 
quence of grain planting, reaping 
and threshing, so that they might 
understand, as well as taste, their 
daily bread. 

So that pupils might get a cross- 
section of their country from some- 
thing more animated than a map, 
they were brought to the museum 
and shown the Santa Fe miniature 
railway, where 1000 feet of electri- 
fied trackage encompass typical 
country traversed by the parent road 
—cities and towns, industrial regions, 
grain belts, cattle country, American 
desert, California oil fields and cit- 
rus groves, a cotton gin and the 
massive gorge of the Grand Canyon. 

Historic contributions of science 
and industry within the confines of 
the average home are shown in a 
series of room-size settings drawn 
from the past and tied together with 
human plot. The graciously carved 
walnut of 1886 gives way to the 
stuffiness of 1898, the golden-oak 
massiveness of 1912 and the trend 
toward simplification in 1927. The 
melodeon changes to an organ and 
is replaced first by a horned phono- 
graph and then by a radio with sep- 
arate loudspeaker. The oil table 
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lamp becomes “astral,” or overhead, 
shifts to overhead electricity and then 
to modern standard lamps. The 
telephone is introduced. The book 
reading changes. The rooms are 
placed in the four corners of a com- 
pletely modern lounge typical of the 
sweeping lines of 1942. These are 
only random examples of the teach- 
ing that can be brought home to 
school children away from the 
tedium of the printed page. 

Every Main Street in the country 
should be able to offer four rooms 
representative of living in the Amer- 
ican home during the last fifty years; 
it is necessary only to inventory the 
local attics. Someone in the neigh- 
borhood is doubtless giving vent to 
his addiction to the building of min- 
iatures and would be only too glad 
to become the ace artisan of the com- 


munity. It may not be possible to 
set a huge cylinder of glass panels 
on a black granite base for a periodic 
table of the elements, such as that 
shown in Chicago. Yet, with a little 
exercise of the community’s in- 
genuity something can be done to 
show the 92 elements that compose 
the earth. 

Look around and build. Start with 
the Latin class model of Caesar’s 
bridge across the Rhine, some school- 
made laboratory equipment and the 
assistance of the local agriculture ex- 
perimental agent. The countryside 
abounds in stones or clay or earthy 
soil for analysis. There are trees that 
were bent by the Indians, arrow 
heads and pottery of indigenous 
Americans who were the forerunners 
of an industrial-culture. All that is 
necessary is to build. 
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Instructional 

Singapore: | reel, sound. Sale and rent. 
Provides an insight into the many- 
sidedness of this cosmopolitan city at 
the crossroads of oriental traffic. 

Selected because of: (1) Photography 
by LaVarre. (2) Good editing and 
interest retention. (3) Timeliness. 

Produced and Sold: Nu Art Films, 145 
W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Rented: Bell and Howell, Radio 
City, New York, N. Y. 


Documentary 

Peoples of Canada: 2 reels, sound. Sale 
and rent. Shows the activities and 
customs of the heterogeneous races 
that all blend together to make the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Selected because of: (1) Excellent pho- 
tography, music and technical qual- 
ities. (2) Absorbing interest. (3) 
Lesson in tolerance, democracy, love, 
respect for fellow man. 

Produced by: National Film Board of 
Canada. Sold: U. S. Office, Chicago. 
Rented: Film Institute of New York 
University, 71 Washington Sq., S., 
New York, N. Y. 


Full-Length Feature 
The House of Seven Gables: 114 hours, 
sound. Rent. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
famous story beautifully dramatized. 
Selected because of: (1) Acting. (2) 
Interpretation of author’s story. (3) 


Correlation with work in literature. 
Distributed: Bell and Howell, Radio 
City, New York, N. Y. Study guides 
available from ERPI, Paramount 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


War 

Defense for America: 1 reel, sound. 
Free. Describes how American in- 
dustry is readjusting itself to make 
America the arsenal of the democra- 
cies. 

Selected because of: (1) Timeliness and 
story. (2) Technical qualities. (3) 
Emphasis on protecting the Bill of 
Rights despite the war. 

Produced and Distributed: National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 W. 


49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Discussion 

Courtesy Comes to Town: 2 reels, black 
and white or color, sound. Sale. 
Demonstrates in story form the im- 
portance of courtesy in everyday re- 
lations. 

Selected because of: (1) Technical qual- 
ities above average. (2) Need for 
such a film in schools. (3) Story 
type of presentation—positive rather 
than negative—without being stereo- 
typed or “preaching.” 

Produced: Forum Films, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Sold: Ideal Motion Pictures, 55 St. 
John’s Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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BRYCE-ZION-GRAND CANYON 
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8mm 16mm 16mm Sound 
@ See on your own home screen the wonders that yearly LOW 
draw millions of visitors! Sublime splendor! Magnificent oa |? $1.75 | 100 t. $2.75 — 
vistas! See picturesque Navajo Lake! Pinnacled cities in 180 tt. $5.50 | 360 tt. $8.75 $17.50 
stone! A great natural bridge of stone! Gaze on giant cathe- 
dral-like effects and Gothic towers. Gasp at the beauty of KODACHROME! This great picture is also available 
the Great White Throne! See Mount Majestic ...The Watch- on special order in 16mm Silent or Sound-on-Fllm original 
man ... marching mountains that lead you on to the supreme Kodachrome, Ask your dealer or write for special prices. 
thrill of Grand Canyon’s incomparable glory! Here is the 
picture that every projector owner should own. It’s an epic DON’T WAIT! GET THIS SUPERB FILM 
of artistry! OWN IT TODAY FOR LESS THAN THE COST OF 
UNEXPOSED FILM! AT YOUR PHOTO DEALER’S TODAY! 
All Castle 16 MM films are processed by VAP-0-RATE. All Castle 8 MM are also treated. | am EE! ee, oe. 















movies. Fill out coupon and 
send for it now! -—o 






CASTLE FILMS 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. =| A0oRESS 


NEAREST 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO f OFFICE 





Please send me Castle Films’ New 1942 FREE Catalogue. 
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S] WO things are upper- 


most in the minds of every 
American today — protec- 
tion for the present and 
planning for the future. Al- 
ready, GUTH Fluorescent 
Fixtures in offices and fac- 
tory are playing their part 
in the present Victory 
Drive by providing quick, 
effortless vision. And for 
the future, GUTH Fluores- 
cent can do much toward 
clearer seeing by supply- 
ing cool, brilliant, non- 
glaring illumination in the 
classroom today! 

You and your Board will 
approve of the scientifical- 
ly engineered efficiency of 
GUTH Fluorescent Fix- 
tures. 
























Send us detailed information on 
your lighting problems, and we 
will submit complete data which 
will be interesting and helpful to 
you. No obligation, of course. 


The biggest part of GUTH Equip- 
ment is now produced for wartime Yr 
purposes. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.+* 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 








Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to 
the rote 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages 

Then longen folk to goon on pilgrim- 
ages. 

In other words, when March hath hit 
the skids 

It’s time to keep an eye on all the kids. 

Though nowadays we claim that school 
is Joy 

There is something in the heart of every 
boy, 

A sudden overwhelming wanderlust, 

That makes him hit the open road—or 
bust. 

So guide him kindly, master, don’t get 
sore 

The fault goes back to some dim an- 
cestor; 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

Gode maister, do not let it get your gote. 


Dear Superintendent 
EAR SUPT: Last night you spoke 
before a group of mothers, one 
of whom I was, and you said that school 
should» be a happy experience for all 
children. Today, my son comes home 
He has been the ob- 
ject of being used as a ball to be kicked 


from school mad. 


and the teacher blames him instead of 
the kickers. Living in a state of fear, 
he has left undone his lessons and the 
teacher, because of this, has taken away 
his recesses. I ask you seriously do you 
think this is a happy experience. Start- 
ing with Monday my son will remain 
at home until I am assured that you and 
your gangsters have learned what a 
happy experience really means. 


* & 
A Teacher's Mistake 


When a Statistician makes a mistake, 
nobody knows but he; 

And when a Lawyer loses a case, he 
promptly raises his fee. 

And should a Legislator skid, it becomes 
a law profound, 

And if a Physician slips, they bury it six 
feet underground, 

But when a school teacher makes a mis- 
take 


WOW !!! 


Mamas and papas and uncle charlies and 
aunt minnies jump on him, and how! 

Editors editorialize; 

Social workers moralize; 

And nobody dares to sympathize. 


Taxpayers howl in honest wrath; 
The humblest doggie avoids his path. 
He is loudly condemned by the P.-T.A., 
The N.Y.A. and the P.W.A., 
And what is left of the W.P.A. 
He is promptly told where to go and 

how, 
When a teacher makes a mistake— 
WOW !!! 

e - 


N A nation aroused by mighty ex- 

hortations to more and more pro- 
duction, the instructor in Industrial Arts 
is coming into his own. 

Bachelor of Blueprints, Master of 
Mechanisms, the modern instructor in 
the industrial arts has become the 
souper-upper of an academic curriculum 
somewhat worn and battered by the 
march of events. By day he toils to in- 
duct youths into the mysteries of the 
machine age and, come eventide, he is 
called upon to give refresher courses to 
those of more ancient years. Although 
one asks for refreshments in metallurgy 
and another in the properest way to 
handle a buzz saw, the Industrial Arter 
refreshes them all and after six weeks 
they go forth to garner bigger pay en- 
velopes than he will ever receive. 

Meanwhile, he pleads in faculty meet- 
ing for his pick of the youths who are 
of outstanding intelligence and some 
few of these flock to him. But if 
his classes fail to ratio at least four 
youths per machine, the superintendent 
gathers up those who have been dis- 
carded from the regular academic as- 
sembly line and hies them into indus- 
trial arts. 

The teacher accepts his burden with 
good grace hoping that the influx will 
cause an enlightened school board to 
have sundry machines removed from his 
shop to the nearest museum. He knows 
that much of the old scrap for which 
the armament program is in sore need 
has come to rest in his shop. 

And while he bestirs himself to keep 
the wheels of progress greased and the 
monkey wrenches from disappearing 
into the pockets of enthusiastic model 
airplaners, he asks no sympathy. For 
he knows that in his classroom is being 
forged a little bit of the iron of national 
defense and that in a cock-eyed world 
in which machines have too often turned 
on their masters he is still master of the 
machine. 
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Two Effective School Aids! 











2. New RCA VICTROLA 


Large enough for auditoriums... 
small enough for classrooms 


TB. New RCA Victor “Air Warden” 
3-Way Portable Radio... 
AC—DC—Battery 


We all hope there’ll be no air raids here! 


But many schools are already getting pre- Records and radio are both needed in modern 


pared by ordering several RCA Victor ‘‘Air 
Warden”’ radios. These portables keep your 
school in touch with news, emergency broad- 
casts, and air raid warnings, even with elec- 
tric power turned off. For they have EMER- 
GENCY BATTERIES in case power fails. 
And on either electric current or batteries 
they give you outstanding performance! 
See your dealer today! 


schools. And here’s an instrument that brings 
you both superbly. It’s the new RCA Victrola 
Model V-215 that boasts an entirely auto- 
matic Roll-Out Record Changer, a Magic 
Tone Cell that eliminates objectionable me- 
chanical noises, a Jewel-Lite Scanner that 
does away with old-fashioned needles, a com- 
plete 9-tube push button radio with stand- 









SOMETHING TO CONSIDER 


The radio you buy today may have to last a long 
time. So remember that the soundest buy in radio is 
the greatest name in sound—RCA Victor! Any RCA 
Victor model will serve you long and well—because 
it’s engineered for the future! 


ard, shortwave and foreign reception, and 
many, many other features. This is an in- 
strument your school will be proud to own! 

















For more school aids send for new RCA Victor Folder! 


Educational Dept. (N-4) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Please send me your new RCA Victor fglder. No obligation. 


RCA VICTOR 


Audio Visual Service 
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A Continental Chain Link 
fence is designed for the site, 
then factory-built ready for 
quick erection. It is fitted 
exactly to your property's 
requirements. In all, this 
modern fence has fourteen 
advanced features of con- 
struction including easily 
opened gates, stronger posts, 
sturdy bracings and fittings. 


Only Continental 
fence ia made of 
KONIK steel for 
extra strength and 
rust resistance 
“clear through.”’ 


(During the emer- 
gency KONIK asteel 
will not contain the 
standard amounts of 
copper, nickel and 
chromium.) 


gS 


FREE FENCE MANUAL 
Send for file size manual “MODERN 
PROPERTY PROTECTION.” It has 
100 charts, drawings, photographs. 
Gives complete data on fencing 
property. 

CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 

Kokomo, Indiana 
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NTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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100,000 Buses Still Available 
Although production has been stopped 


' on school buses, fabricated parts now on 


hand will continue to be used, it has 
been stated by G. F. Dowling, acting 
chief of the truck section, automotive 
branch of the War Production Board. 

A stockpile of approximately 100,000 
completed school buses (including tires) 
on which there are no priorities is still 
on hand, it is reported further. School 
boards may make application for buses 
on a prescribed form that can be obtained 
from the local dealer. The application 
should be sent first to the local office 


| of the O.D.T. branch of the I.C.C. and, 





if it is approved there, will be forwarded 
to the O.D.T. office in Washington. 
Certification will be issued by the auto- 
motive branch, truck section, of the War 
Production Board on the basis of the 
availability of the buses. 

Production has also been stopped on 
heaters for school buses, as well as for 
all other types of cars, and manufac- 
turers of this type of equipment have 
been given no priority to get the neces- 
sary material to make them. However, 
it is understood that many heaters are 
still available and they may still be 
purchased by the schools without specific 
authority from the government. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Tips for War Time 
(Continued from page 28) 


11. Teach the problems of organizing 
industrial and economic resources for 
defense. 

12. Teach the importance of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

13. Teach pupils the importance of 
getting reliable information in order that 
they may not be upset by idle or mali- 
cious propaganda. 

14. Teach pupils to anticipate what 
postwar problems are likely to con- 
front us. 

15. Emphasize in instruction the de- 
velopment of proper attitudes and tech- 
nics of learning as well as factual in- 
formation. 

16. Provide opportunities for training 
effective technics of group discussion, 
group criticism and group decision. 

17. Teach the issues and aims of the 
war. 

18. Provide opportunities to stress the 
courage and fortitude of our forefathers 
against much greater odds than we face 


today. 





D.P.W. Abolished 


In an effort to speed up and simplify 
defense construction activities under the 
Federal Works Agency, the defense pub- 
lic works division has been abolished 
and its functions transferred to the newly 
created F.W.A. Office of the Chief 
Engineer, it has been announced by 
Baird Snyder III, acting administrator. 

Col. William N. Carey, U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, has been appointed 
chief engineer. Colonel Carey will be re- 
sponsible for the planning and construc- 
tion work previously handled by the 
D.P.W. division and also for advising 
the Federal Works Administrator on all 
engineering matters and undertakings 
of the constituent units of F.W.A. 

During the month between February 
10 and March 10, President Roosevelt 
approved 139 projects for school con- 
struction. The total estimated cost of 
these was $6,639,061, of which $5,890,- 
977 were supplied by the federal govern- 
ment and $784,084 by the applicants. 
During this period, also, the President 
approved 12 war public works projects 
for the maintenance and operation of 
school facilities at a total cost of $80,525. 

In addition, 10 projects for schools 
that had previously been approved were 
revised by amendatory action. Approval 
by the President of these 10 projects has 
raised their total estimated cost by $198,- 
579. Federal funds for these amendatory 
projects have been increased by $223,579 
and the applicants’ funds have been de- 
creased by $25,000. School construction 
projects now total 426 at an estimated 
cost of $50,045,238. 

Coincident with the acceleration of the 
war public works program, it has been 
announced that, hereafter, applicants for 
such projects will have only ten days in 
which to accept, reject or submit a coun- 
ter proposal to the F.W.A.’s offer of 
assistance in constructing the projects 
after they have received presidential ap- 
proval. If action is not taken in ten 
days, the offer will be withdrawn so 
that the funds can be used in other com- 
munities where they are needed. 


Conserve Your Equipment 


Frequent and regular inspection of 
typewriters and other business machines 
and expert repair service when necessary 
are recommended by Maury Maverick, 
chief of the bureau of governmental 
regulations. The same policy should 
apply to all equipment and apparatus. 

Power machinery, motors, electrical 
and control apparatus, pumps and ex- 
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The new supply of basketball and gym shoes, which of necessity will con- 
tain a high percentage of reclaimed rubber—black in substance — will 
present new problems in the maintenance of gym floors. Only a seal of the 
most dependable quality and with exactly the right combination of pene- 
tration and surface protection will serve to properly protect the floor sur- 
face from the black marks and streaks these substitute shoes will produce. 


When you choose the finish for your gym floor, you'll want to be sure that 
it is tough enough, yet resilient . . . resistant to rubber burns, acids, alkalis, 
harsh soaps, water, friction . . . non-slippery, of course, and otherwise facil- 
itates footwork ... a finish that will not darken or discolor. Gloss Seal 
is that product! 

Gloss Seal is also available in a specific type for classrooms, for corridors, and for places of 


exceptionally heavy traffic. It’s the ideal protective finish for all the floors in your school. 
Eliminates the necessity of frequent re-finishing and frequent scrubbing. 


Solve your floor re-finishing problem simply and satisfactorily by talking it over with the 
nearby Finnell floor specialist. No obligation. Phone nearest Finnell branch (offices in all 
principal cities), or write Finnell System, Inc., 204 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Yin FLOORS NEED 
The Greater Protective Qualities 


: 












GLOSS 
SEAL! 


—the product of specialists in 
floor finishes, cleansers, scrub- 
bing and polishing equipment, 
and accessories . . . serving 
schools for more than a third 
of a century. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, sx 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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perimental laboratory equipment should 
be conditioned for satisfactory and con- 
tinuous operation without replacement, 
having repair parts installed if necessary. 

A breakdown may be much more 
serious from now on, Mr. Maverick 
points out, on account of the probable 
delay in securing materials for repair 
and replacement. 

The procurement of repair parts can 
be obtained through the use of an A-10 
rating as provided by Preference Rating 
Order P-100. Obsolete textbooks and 
books unfit for other service, overruns, 
old bulletins and reports and scrap cut- 
ting should be turned over to salvage. 










The bureau of governmental require- 
ments issued on March 5 instructions 
governing the use of form PD-1l-A, 
which is an application for a higher 
rating to obtain a needed material. 


Special Rating for Schools Urged 

A special preference rating order that 
is particularly adapted to the operation 
of schools should be provided by the 
government to enable the schools to con- 
tinue without interruption their vital 
tasks of “(1) providing technical com- 
petence essential to war effort, and (2) 
maintaining competency in the demo- 
cratic processes.” 


“poor EMIL— SOMEBODY 
 ugHT 10 TELL HIM 


ABOUT FLOOR-5A N” 





NOW...A SINGLE PRODUCT CLEANS 
WITH SAFETY EVERY TYPE OF FLOOR! 


KEEPING clean various school floors 
is no longer the complicated job it used 
to be. Now, you can eliminate all special 
cleansers and do all cleaning with one 
safe product—Floor-San. 

You can use Floor-San on rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 
any other flooring and feel absolutely 
sure your floors will remain unharmed. 
What's more, you'll get a thorough cleans- 
ing job, for Floor-San has powerful de- 


FLOOK-SA\ 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 











tergent properties which speedily re- 
move dirt. 

Floor-San Scrub Compound has received 
the approval of the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. It is also en- 
dorsed by asphalt tile manufacturers. Such 
approval means that Floor-San is mild 
.-. won't discolor ... won't run colors. 
This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can easily ruin expensive, irreplaceable 
flooring. Play safe. Use Floor-San and 
know that no matter where you use it, 
finest flooring is protected from harm. 
Write for complete information—today! 


THE HUNTINGTON © LABORATORIES INC 


OtwvEn HUNTINGTON INDIANA . Toronto 
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This resolution was adopted at a joint 
session of distributors of school supplies 
and equipment, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and the 
National Association of Public School 
Business Officials at the A.A.S.A. con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

In addition, the group urged the cre- 
ation of a single central agency by the 
War Production Board to handle all pri- 
orities for educational institutions. Such 
an agency, it was declared, would pro- 
mote efficiency and prevent duplication, 
delays and possible confusion arising 
from the diverse activities of schools and 
colleges. 


Choosing Identification Tags 


Metal shortages preclude the use of 
metal tags for identification purposes in 
many instances, Eugene B. Elliott, state 
superintendent of ‘public instruction for 
Michigan, points out. 

In choosing a method of identifica- 
tion for children, Doctor Elliott suggests 
the following considerations: 

A metal tag should: (1) have no sharp 
corners or edges; (2) be indestructible; 
(3) be of metal harmless to the skin; 
(4) have the identifying information 
embossed in such a way that it can be 
reproduced on record forms by an im- 
printing process; (5) be approximately 
2 inches long and | inch wide, with a 
chain attached through a hole on each 
side; (6) should allow space for a serial 
number if a national registration be- 
comes necessary, and (7) should be worn 
on the forearm. 

A cloth tag should: (1) have all 
necessary information printed on with 
indelible ink or pencil and (2) be sewed 
on underclothing or night clothing. 

All tags should include the child’s full 
name; name of father, mother or guard- 
ian; home address, street and number, 
and space for a future serial number. 


Funds From Paper Salvage 


Supt. Harold G. Campbell of the New 
York City schools has decreed that ex- 
penditure of all funds received from the 
sale of salvaged paper by pupils shall 
be confined to items related directly to 
the defense or war activities of the school. 
Pupils are allowed to bring paper to 
school on a fixed day of the week only. 
The paper must be removed from the 
building the afternoon of the same day 
or on the following day. The superin- 
tendent also makes it clear that the 
school must not compete with existing 
salvage agencies. 


Children in War Time 


Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, called together on March 16 to 18 
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— Glenible... Efficient... Attractive | 


| 





| Heywoop.wakEFIELD Tubular Frame Furniture is flexible and efficient. 
| It permits any desired arrangement ... is easily transferred from one classroom 
to another for emergency or spe- 
cialuses. With their sleek, grace- 
ful lines, Heywood-Wakefield de- 
signs will bring a bright, cheerful, 
modern appearance to your 
school. May we furnish details 
on this practical and attractive 
school furniture? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


| 

| Established 1826 
School Furniture 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 












































a cpnmnnnrd care is important in preventing infected 
wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 


SS i a 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome MERCURO- 
is used, because treatment is not painful. CHROME, 


Mereworehrome, AWD =p 


GENERAL 
ANTISEPTIC 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) FOR FIRST AID 
° a a | WEsTCOTT & DUNNIN® 
is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a — 
background of twenty-one years’ clinical use. Solutions 


wont wen SG oe. or" 
































keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome This seal denotes acceptance 

‘ ‘ . of Mercurochrome by the 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. istry, American Medical Asso. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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in Washington outstanding citizens and 
professional leaders to serve on a com- 
mission on children in war time. 

One sixth of the counties in the U. S. 
now have defense areas, yet as of June 
30, 1941, 89 of these counties had no 
public health nursing service, 251 had 
no prenatal clinics and 195 had no child 
health conferences, it was reported. 

Juvenile delinquency, child labor, re- 
cruiting of mothers to industry, psycho- 
logical disturbances suffered by children 
as a result of war fears, the economic 
security of the family in war time and 
the types of federal, state and com- 
munity services needed to safeguard chil- 


fi 


Many citizens who have 
never seen your school will 
be tramping its corridors 
nightly for defense meet- 
ings soon. They will track 
dirt in—grind it to dust 
and stir it up continually— 
just as the younger pupils 
do all day long. The school 


must be completely clean at 7 p.m. and again 


at 7 a.m. 


This added load will not inconvenience the 


dren were discussed. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
speakers. 


Evacuation Problems Considered 


Nebraska is among the midwestern 
states beginning to consider the problem 
of the possible evacuation of children 
from West Coast areas. 

Inquiries have begun to come in re- 
garding tuition charged for children sent 
to Nebraska to live with relatives. 

Supt. Charles W. Taylor of Lincoln 
believes that if such a movement should 
take place slowly, Nebraska would be 
able to handle its share of the load. If 





WITH 


SPENCER 
CENTRAL 
VACUUM 

CLEANERS 


2,500 schools that already have a Spencer Cen- 
tral Vacuum Cleaning System. Its speed, ease 
of manipulation, and quiet operation will en- 
able the janitor to clean some parts of the 
school while other parts are in use, and com- 
plete the job in half the time. 

If you do not have a Spencer System, you 
can buy one on wheels. Spencer Portables 
range from !/; to 2 horsepower, are easily 
moved, use the same vacuum tools and hose. 

Also, be sure to have a Spencer written into 
the specifications for your “after the war 
school" which is probably being planned now. 


ASK THE SPENCER SCHOOL BULLETINS 


HARTFORD 





oT: SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ALL DIRT AND 
DUST IS 
COLLECTED IN 

SJ TANKS IN THE 

BASEMENT 








CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 


SPENCER, comzeco, 




















these was a mass evacuation special plans 
would have to be formulated. 


Pupils Build Plane Detector 


What is probably the first airplane 
detector unit to be set up by high school 
pupils is being completed at Maine 
Township High School, near Park Ridge, 
Ill., a Chicago suburb. 

Electrical and mechanical drawing 
classes, under their instructors and a 
Park Ridge laboratory man, have devised 
the “big ear,” which consists of a 
directional pick-up horn, a microphone, 
an amplifier and an oscilloscope, a 12 
inch tube similar to those used in tele- 
vision. 

By using ear phones, the operator may 
identify the type of motor as well as the 
direction and speed of the plane. 


| Model Airplane Plan Progresses 


Plans for the final 10 types of planes, 
models of which are being constructed 
in the high schools for the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, will be mailed to local 
project directors around the middle of 
April, the U. S. Office of Education 
announces. 

The first set of 20 types was mailed 
on February 23 and the second set of 
20 was mailed around March 20. The 
200,000 completed models in the first 
set are beginning to arrive at receiving 
centers. 

Each plane must be built to the scale 
of 1 to 72 inches. None will have a 
greater wirg span than 12 inches and 
none less than 54 inches. 





HEALTH 


Physical Education Emphasized 


In keeping with the trend toward 
greater emphasis on physical education, 
Cincinnati high schools have stepped up 
the physical education program from two 
to three periods per week except in 
schools in which facilities ase not avail- 
able. One unit credit will be allowed for 
physical education toward graduation. 

The additional time allowed should 
give better opportunities for developing 
health and physical stamina that are of 
increasing importance to boys and girls 
in meeting the stepped-up tempo of the 
times, it was pointed out. 








PUBLICATIONS 


“Education for Victory” 

On March 3 the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s periodical service to schools and 
libraries went on a “war-time schedule.” 
School Life, official journal of the office, 
was replaced by Education for Victory, 
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@ It is a good start when pupils, at the 
beginning of their working lives, make the 
acquaintance of Atkins Saws in school. To 
get the “‘feel’’ of quality tools is half the 
battle. A few of the many types are sug- 
gested here. When you requisition any type, 
use the brand name “Atkins Silver Steel.” 


THE LAST WORD 
Atkins No. 2000 is the latest in hand saws. 
Features new design apple handle, with Perfection 
hang, grip close to blade, and near gravity center 
of saw, without protruding parts to break and rub 
hands. Light stiff blade of uniformly tempered 
Silver Steel, 26” length only. 


No. 37 Tooth Mitre 
Circular Saw— 
Atkins dual ground for 
smooth cutting at high 
speeds. Made of Silver 
Steel, ready to run with- 
out set. Also many vari- 
eties of mitre saws and 
special grinds. 





No. 10 Hacksaw Frame—Fitted with a hard rubber 
pistol grip handle for easy cutting. Will cut at 4 angles; 
nickled frame adjustable for 8-12 inch blades, 


Werenio 
& heli Stic 
SAWS 
Silver Steel Hacksaw Blade— Available for either hand 


or power hacksaw cutting. Made to cut metals that other 
blades will not—will cut more metal than any other blade. 





E.C. ATKINS and COMPANY, 471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Hearing faults 
must be discovered! 


Healthy, happy, intelligent children are the best guar- 
antee for a sound Democracy tomorrow. 


How do 2,000,000 school children with hearing defects* 


fit into the picture? 


The psychological suffering of these boys and girls 
—the harmful results on their adult lives—present a 
condition of paramount importance to educators, parent 
groups, health authorities—in fact, to every man and 
woman interested in the future of democratic America. 

IF DETECTED IN TIME, impaired hearing in children 
often can be cured or greatly alleviated through medi- 
cal care. 

Your school can detect hearing defects easily, scien- 
tifically, economically with the 4C Audiometer. Forty 
children can be tested simultaneously in om nad 
20 minutes — 500 in one school day. Doty 
Mail the coupon for full information. 





*Based on survey of Bureau of Education, Department of Interior 


Western Electric 


AU DIOMETER 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, NeW"Work, N. Y. NS-4-42 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Wéstern Electric 4C Audiometer. 

















a 32 page bi-monthly journal that will 
carry news of the efforts of education for 
victory. 

Official announcements, orders, state- 
ments and plans of various federal 
agencies that are vital to education; news 
of war-time programs undertaken by the 
Office of Education; the actions of other 
governmental agencies that affect educa- 
tion, and news of the war activities of 
schools, colleges and libraries will be 


covered in the new journal. 


“Wreckord” Analyzes Accidents 
In spite of the need for conserving 
human resources and energy, the Amer 


ican people are still breaking all records 
for automobile accidents, according to the 
annual report of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., contained in 
a new booklet entitled “The Wreckord.” 

The booklet contains a comprehensive 
analysis of the accidents in which 40,000 
persons were killed and almost a million 
and a half were injured in 1941. A spe- 
cial feature of the book is a quiz, “Off to 
Work You Go,” which proves the folly 
of dawdling at home and then hurrying 
on the highway. 

“If the nation is to succeed in its vic- 
tory program, it simply cannot afford a 
continuation of this waste of life, of man 
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but 


For 
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todial efforts that April demands. 


Floors, of course, bear the brunt of this 
onslaught, which is echoed by those whose 
job it is to care 
guardians of cleanliness will complain 
a little wishful thinking is permitted 
them, don’t 


theirs is 


showers 


hours! 
feet—dripping raincoats—recess 
all contribute to the extra cus- 


for them. Not that these 


think? 
the 


you 


responsibility (and 


hours, of hospital space, of machinery 
and morale,” the booklet points out. 

Copies are available, either singly or in 
quantities, through the company or its 
representatives in various parts of the 
country. 


Needs of Individual Pupil 


A 66 page handbook for elementary 
and secondary school teachers on “Meet- 
ing the Special Needs of the Individual 
Child” has been prepared by staff mem- 
bers of the school system of Greenwich, 
Conn., and is available from the office 
of Maynard W. Linn, superintendent of 
schools. The handbook includes descrip- 
tions of individual differences in chil- 
dren, methods of adjusting the classroom 
program to the individual needs of the 
child and a helpful bibliography. 


Intercultural Education Appraised 


How schools and communities can 
contribute to national unity and morale 
through programs of intercultural edu- 
cation is pointed out in the new year- 
book “Americans All: Studies in Inter- 
cultural Education.” The book is spon- 
sored by the department of supervisors 
and directors of instruction of the N.E.A., 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the Society for Curriculum 
Study. 


Aid to Transportation Study 


Numerous requests to railroads for 
illustrative material to aid teachers in 
organizing train and transpurtation units 
in the schools have resulted in the pub- 
lication of a teacher’s kit for the study 
of railway transportation in the grade 
schools. The kit contains 56 railroad pic- 
tures, a 72 page booklet entitled “The 
Story Behind the Pictures” and a teach- 
ers’ manual. It can be obtained without 
charge on written request to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 





MEETINGS 








yours, too, Mr. Superintendent and School- 
board Member) of thousands of square 
feet of floors which, if neglected or main- 
tained with inferior or improper cleaners, 
may, in time, cause expensive replacement. 





New Officers of Research Group 


Arthur I. Gates, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was elected president of the American 
Educational Research Association at the 
annual meeting in San Francisco in Feb- 
ruary. Other officers of the association 
include Newton Edwards, professor of 
education, University of Chicago, vice 
president, and Helen M. Walker, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, secretary-treasurer. 

















The Specialized Floor Cleaner 
is a product formulated to give custodians a speed soap for their floor 
scrubbings and the taxpayers a safe cleaner for their money. SOIL- 
SOLV is officially approved for use on all types of floors and _ its 
economy will constitute a pleasant surprise. 





By the Makers of a Complete Line of 
SEALS and FLOOR FINISHES; DISINFECTANTS and LIQUID HAND SOAPS 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


CLEANERS, WAXES, 


MIDLAND 


To Study School Finance 


N 


The critical financial situation facing 
the schools is to be discussed at regional 
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RIXSON’S FIRST Job Today 
...for a Victorious Tomorrow 


The entire Rixson organization is pledged 








to unlimited use of our energies, human 
and mechanical, in an “all out” effort 





toward a three-point Victory Program. 





They may be the protecting wings of Amer- RIXSON 
ica’s Interceptor Command guarding our Builders 
skies. They may be bearers of enemy bombs Hardware 
—air raids that will send our populace rush- 
ing to shelter and our Civilian Defense into 
action. 

More than ever institution management is 
thinking about the safety of the young people 
that are entrusted to its care—about ade- 
quate dependable alarm systems that, should 
buildings be endangered, will assure a 
prompt effective alarm and evacuation to 
protect life and property. 

It's a good time to check carefully your en- 
tire Fire Alarm, Fire Detecting, and Intercom- 
munication Telephone and Sound Systems. 
Are they equipped to do the job you will ex- 
pect of them in an emergency? 
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Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm Systems are rec- | |, gegat 
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The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 








|'THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
| 4456 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Rixson Representatives at: 


New York: 2034 Webster Avenue—Philadelphia: 211 Greenwood Avenue, Wyncote, 
| Pa.—Atlanta: 152 Nassau Street—New Orleans: 2630 Jefferson Avenue—San 

Francisco: 116 New Montgomery Street—Seattle: 4012 E. 38th Street—Los Angeles: 
| 909 Santa Fe Avenue—London, Ont., Can.: Richards-Wilcox Co., Ltd. 
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conferences sponsored by the National 
Education Association’s committee on tax 
education and school finance, in coopera- 
tion with the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy in Education. 

A conference for school leaders of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Lakes States is scheduled for Chicago, 
April 3 and 4, at the Stevens Hotel. 
Delegates to the conference will endeavor 
to obtain firsthand information on the 
situation and to develop unity of action 
in the field of school finance. 


Spratt Heads Exhibitors 


New officers elected by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association for the coming year at the 
A.A.S.A. meeting in San Francisco are: 
Elliott C. Spratt, Hillyard Chemical 
Company, president, and John J. Krill, 
Bruce Publishing Company, vice presi- 
dent. Paul L. Crabtree, Weber-Costello 
Company, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. The new directors of the organiza- 
tion are E. J. Sheridan of E. H. Sheldon 
Company and John A. Backus, American 


Type Founders Company. 


Junior High Problems Discussed 
Problems of junior high school pupils, 
teachers and administrators were dis- 
cussed at the eighteenth annual junicr 
high school conference held at New York 





Your lockers are as 


safe as your 


Trustworthy, trouble-free, Dudley Locks are ruggedly-built 
from strong, durable materials. Installed on your lockers, 
Dudleys shout “Keep Out”... mean dependable protec- 
tion, as well, against the daily hard wear of student use. 


RD-2 Rotodial + 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 


The highly-finished enamel dial turns 
the 64,000 possible combinations on this 
automatic, self-locking keyless padlock. 


tions. 





Dept. 410 325 N. Wells St. 
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% RP-5 Rotopoint 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 


The knob-pointer of this automatic, 
self-locking padlock works the combi- 
nation, turning to positions on the sta- 
tionary dial. 64,000 possible combina- 


Write today for information 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


University, March 13 and 14. Following 
the opening general session Friday night, 
the meeting was divided into 24 study 
and discussion groups. Each program 
was especially directed to one group. 
Four programs were primarily for pupils; 
10 dealt with teaching problems, and the 
remaining 10 were devoted to the prob- 
lem of the administrator and supervisor 
in providing democratic participation by 
pupils and teachers. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 


Celebrating its golden jubilee com- 
memorating the organization of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union in 1892, 
the Association for Childhood Education 
will meet in Buffalo April 6 to 10. 
Studio groups, round tables and study 
classes will be devoted to methods of 
providing better opportunities for child 
development. 


N.E.A. Meeting in Denver 


Denver will be host to the National 
Education Association’s 1942 meeting, 
which will convene on June 27. Urging 
members to combine the convention trip 
with vacation and summer school plans, 
Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president, 
promised a timely and interesting pro- 
gram that will repay the delegates for 
their journey. 


locks 





construction. 


Rotary Elects Officers 


Supt. Alexander J. Stoddard of Phila- 
delphia was elected president of the 
Schoolmasters’ Rotary Club at the organ- 
ization’s twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
San Francisco, which was held during 
the A.A.S.A. convention. Supt. R. C. 
Burdick, Huntington, N. Y., was re- 


elected secretary-treasurer. 


INSTRUCTION 


Oil-Gas Testing Course 


A course that is attracting much at- 
tention in Bradford City, Pa., is being 
carried on in an oil-gas laboratory in 
which boys of high physical and mental 
caliber are trained in oil and gas testing. 

The laboratory, which is the only one 
of its kind on a secondary school level, 
is a part of the school’s vocational train- 
ing department- and is completely 
equipped for testing oil and gas. It is 
under the direction of a vocational- 
technical instructor who has had wide 
experience as a teacher, laboratory tech- 
nician and oil producer. 

Each year 12 boys are selected from 
the ninth grade to pursue the course. 
In their sophomore year they spend two 
hours a day rotating among the shops 
of the vocational department, spending 
three months in each one. In the junior 








STANDING BY . 
FOR ORDERS 


Tue biggest job facing us—and you— is to help 
win the war. Royal is ready to do its full 
share—is proud to fill the modest war contracts 
i now has. Restrictions have been imposed 
and more will come. We'll accept all verdicts 
with a smile. We don't know about the future, 
but so far as today is concerned, we can make 
surprisingly prompt delivery. 


Write for Description 


You will find Royal chairs safe, 
strong and comfortable. 
able with steel, upholstered or 
tempered masonite seats. 


Avail- 


Steel 


ROYAL METAL 
MFG. COMPANY 


183 N. Michigan Ave., 


Dept. A, CHICAGO 


New York 


Chicago, Ill. 


Los Angeles 


Toronto 
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... Of a schoolboy 
and his textbooks 


WHEN BILLY starts breakfast, he usually drops his 
books on the table beside a glass of milk. He may even 
upset the milk. But his books aren’t harmed if they’re 
bound in “Fabrikoid”* or PX Cloth. Both materials 


resist germs and 





are waterproof and washable... 
vermin. 



















STRAPPING BOOKS to the 
back end of a bicycle is hard 
on books—they’ll wear out 
fast, hut not when they’re 
bound in durable ‘“Fabri- 
koid” or PX Cloth. 


OH, OH! He dropped his 
books in the mud! Just an- 
other of the reasons why you 
should encourage publishers 
to use washable “Fabrikojd”’ 
or PX Cloth bindings. 





INSIDE STORY on book con- 
struction. Note that one of 





the major supports of the 
vital “backbone” is gluing. 
That’s why it must be pro- 
tected against water for 
longest life. 


Ask your publisher to tell you about ‘‘Fabrikoid”’ 
and PX Cloth. Both are products of Du Pont re- 
search. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘*Fabrikoid’’ Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding fabric. 


Rta.n « ont Ont 


PX CLOTH -’FABRIKOID” 
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* MILITARY 
* INDUSTRY 
* EDUCATION 


Maximum Training 
in Minimum Time 


In the tremendous task of training 
millions of Fighting Men and many 
millions in our factories, schools, etc., 
thousands of films and Victor |6mm 
Sound Motion Picture Projectors have 
proved that they are indispensable to 
National Defense. 

“KEEP THEM WORKING" In all branches of the 
U. S$. Government War and Civilian Service, Victor 

Animatophones are performing at “Top - Speed - For - 
Victory." The largest trained personnel in the industry 

is constantly on the alert to give service and counsel 
so that "Training for Victory" for the smallest gathering 
and for the very largest gathering, either indoors or out- 
doors, can continue without interruption. The Victor Animato- 
phone, with its superior sound and picture 
clarity, and Victor Service, are at your disposal. 


Write for catalog or any 
needed information. 


NECTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1, Davenport, lowa 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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year, they continue the course in the oil- 
gas laboratory, working every- afternoon 
under the direction of the instructor. 
In the senior year they continue work 
in the laboratory and spend part of their 
time in the shops learning electric and 
acetylene welding. 

The course is designed to enable boys 
who desire to go to college, but lack the 
money, an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for college if the chance should 
come and at the same time to fit them- 
selves to do practical work upon gradu- 
ation if they are unable to attend college. 





ADMINISTRATION 





No Washington Trip 

New York City school children will 
not take their annual spring vacation 
excursion to Washington this year, it 
was announced by Supt. Harold G. 
Campbell. Pointing out the crowded 
condition of Washington and the lack 
of sleeping accommodations in that city, 
Superintendent Campbell declared that it 
is “inadvisable for us to participate in 
any activity that will increase the difh- 
culties of the present situation.” 
Copyright Act Infringed 

In direct violation of the federal copy- 


right act many schools, colleges, uni- 










— contains liberal quantities of everything you need for 


repairing textbooks or library books, plus complete instruc- 


tions for doing the work. 


The kit itself is built of durable boxboard, cloth-bound in dark 
green. Compact, attractive, its light weight makes it easy to carry 
— easy to store. A Bookcraft Box will save you time, money and 


You Need for 
BOOK REPAIRING 


in this Convenient, Compact Kit 


New books are going to be hard to get. That's why 
you Il be wise to buy this handy Gaylord Bookcraft Box 





Coming Meetings 


April |-4—Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

April 6-l0—Association for Childhood Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 7-9—National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

April 8-l10—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-l11—Western Arts Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 15-l18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. 

April 17-18—Idaho Education Association, Boise 
High School, Boise. 

May 1!-2—American Council on Education, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 

June 22—Summer Session, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

June 27-July 2—National Education Association, 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 

Oct. 5-8—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 
Oct. 8-10—Utah Education Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Oct. 15-17—Wyoming 

Thermopolis. 

Oct. 21-23—North Dakota Education Association, 
Gardner Hotel, Fargo. 

Oct. 21-24—New Mexico Educational Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 


Education Association, 


Oct. 22-24—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 22-23—New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Carpenter Hotel, Manchester. 

Oct. 23-24—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Oct. 28-30—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, North Platte, McCook 
and Chadron. 

Oct. 29-31—Minnesota Education Association. 

Oct. 30—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 

Nov. 5-6—Arkansas Education Association, Little 


ock. 

Nov. 5-7—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 5-7—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Shrine 
Auditorium, Des Moines. 

Nov. 6-7—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita and 
Coffeyville. 

Nov. !1-13—West Virginia Education Association, 
Hotel Pritchard, Huntington. 

Nov. 22-25—South Dakota Education Association, 
High School Gymnasium, Rapid City. 

Nov. 24-27—Virginia Education Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond. 

Nov. 26-28—Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 

Dec. 2-5—Missouri State Teachers' Association, 
Muehlebach and President hotels, Kansas City. 

Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. . 

Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Dec. 28-30—Illinois Education Association. 





versities and conservatories are copying 
and arranging copyrighted music and 
distributing it to pupils, either on the 
basis of a small payment or as part of 
their music courses, it was stated recently 
by the National Music Council, Inc. The 





prolong the life of your books. Write today for detailed infor- for book repair 


mation including Bookcraft Manual. 


oe 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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supplies. 


Established 
1896 


4OA., - 


FR E t — new Gaylord Bookcraft 


Manual contains complete instructions 


and catalog 


yiele ie), hae Vals 


ORIGINATORS ANDO MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


council called attention to the fact that 
infringements of the act entail a penalty 
of not less than $250 each and warned 
that copyright owners will take legal 
steps to protect their rights in all in- 
fringements reported after March 15. 
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CLEANING ~- 


Sab © See liiri 


LESS time taken to clean floors means more time 
available for other maintenance duties. That’s why 
schools the country over are changing to BRITEN- 
ALL—the scientifically prepared liquid cleaning | | | 4 
compound that cleans floors quicker... cleaner... | 
easier .. . yet SAFELY. There’s nothing better or 
more economical for linoleum, terrazzo, tile, 
asphalt tile and composition floors—as well as all 
types of painted and varnished surfaces. 


As SAFE as it’s Efficient 
BRITEN-ALL has proved itself the most practical 
and most economical floor cleaning compound on 
the market. The easiest way to restore original 
beauty ... the profitable way to protect your floor 
investment. BRITEN-ALL is fast . . . yet SAFE. 
Contains no acid, grit or other floor-injuring agents. 
One trial will convince you. 
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ishing and maintenance. Free on re- | 
quest. Write today. 


Behind America's fighting men stands the most 
| powerful industrial army in the world—an army trained 
in modern vocational schools equipped with modern 





VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof floor treatment that tools. 

dries to a bright, uniform lustre, without polishing. The 

one floor finish that combines ALL FIVE of these advan- | RACINE saws are receiving first call for vocational 
tages. (1) Wear Resistance (2) Water Resistance (3) Slip training as RACINE modern hydraulic metal cuttin 
Resistance (4) Lustre (5) Self Leveling. Approved by floor- : yor . g 
ing manufacturers and leading architects. machines are used everywhere in industry and in the 








three branches of the armed service. Write for infor- 
mation on RACINE utility saws especially designed for 


school and general shop use—or on the full line of saws 
V is S T A [ . from 6”x6” to 14”x20”. 
° . 
Racine Tool & Machine Co. 


CHEMICAL aurea eo, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK | 1760-1 State St. Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Fight Race Discrimination 





A campaign to admit men of all races 
to membership in Phi Delta Kappa, na- 
tional educational fraternity, has been 
inaugurated by Beta chapter at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Following the action of the national 
executive board of the organization in 
revoking the charter of the chapter at 
Ohio State University because it had 
admitted a Negro and a Chinese, Beta 
chapter announced its intention of fight- 
ing for the removal of the “white clause” 
that restricts membership in the fra- 
ternity to white educators and specifically 
denies it to Chinese, Hawaiians, Negroes 
and members of other colored races. 

In a statement of policy of the Beta 
chapter, Austin A. Cole, graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia on leave from his posi- 
tion as principal of the high school at 
Union City, Ind., declared: 

“We cannot have national unity and 
high national morale if we tolerate injus- 
tice and discrimination based on racial 
or religious differences. . . . 

“Educators, of all groups, should be 
most concerned in bringing about free- 
dom from injustice and discrimination, 
a freedom which makes all groups will- 
ing to die for democracy.” 





The “white clause” issue is now before 
the membership of all 52 college and 
university chapters and 39 field chapters 
of the organization and members are par- 
ticipating in a referendum on the advis- 
ability of eliminating it. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Mitton Wricut Brown has been ap- 
pointed successor to Hersert W. Dutcu, 
supervising principal of schools at Glen 
Ridge, N. J. Mr. Brown was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Eureka, IIl., 
and instructor of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education and psychology at 
Eureka College. 

KenNETH McFarvanp, head of the 
school system of Coffeyville, Kan., has 
been named superintendent of schools at 
Topeka, Kan. He will succeed A. J. 
Stout, who will retire July 31 after 
twenty-four years as superintendent. 

Spencer M. Lecer has been reelected 
superintendent of schools, Burchard, 
Neb., for the eighth year. 

Epwarp T. N. SapLer was recently 
elected superintendent of schools at New 
Bedford, Mass., the election to take effect 
as of Nov. 28, 1941. On Mr. Sadler’s 
recommendation, Rosert H. Murpy, 


former assistant principal of New Bed- 
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PENCIL SHARPENER 


writing. 


ford High School, was named assistant 
superintendent. 

Everton H. Parkinson has resigned as 
headmaster of Farmington High School, 
Farmington, N. H., to accept the post of 
superintendent of schools at Derry, N. H. 
He will be succeeded at Farmington by 
Jesse L. Petterin, former submaster. 

Leonarp B. Wueat, former superin- 
tendent of Henry Ford District School 
No. 5, Dearborn, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of Joliet High School, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Joun F. Fox has resigned his position 
as supervising principal of Bridgewater 
Township Schools, Bridgewater, N. J., to 
become superintendent at East Hartford, 
Conn. 

J. S. Brown will begin his ninth suc- 
cessive term as superintendent of schools 
at Ludlow, Ky., on July 1. He was re- 
elected at a recent meeting of the board 
of education. 

G. C. Boswett has been reelected for 
two years as superintendent of schools 
and president of Ranger Public Junior 
College, Ranger, Tex. 

Epwarp I. Erickson is the new acting 
superintendent of schools at Andover, 
Mass. He resigned his post as superin- 
tendent of schools in the Derry. Super- 
visory Union at Derry, N. H., to accept 
the position. 

BENJAMIN KLAGER will serve as super- 
intendent of schools, Bay City, Mich., 


ICTORY Tomorrow... 
ECONOMY Today! 


CONSERVE the nerves of your 
teaching staff by avoiding ‘“‘sharpen- 
ing-with-knives’’ — cut fingers — 
smudgy hands. Conserve eyesight be- 
cause AUTOMATIC sharpened pen- 
cils write distinctly and more BLACK! 


SAVE time and trouble because AUTO- 
MATIC sharpeners are handy, quick . . . and 
distinct writing helps avoid mistakes and re- 


ECONOMIZEwith AUTOMATIC'’s famous 

“Pencil Stop’ — prevents pencil waste thru 

over-sharpening. AND the famous deep- 
groove AUTOMATIC cutters stay sharper, last 
thru long, heavy service. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
DIV. OF SPENGLER LOOMIS MFG. CO. - CHICAGO 
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for another three year term beginning 
July 1, it was announced recently. 

H. E. Reiscen, superintendent of Du- 
Bois public schools, DuBois, Pa., has 
submitted his resignation to take effect 
July 1. 

Ropert A. McNutt has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Dorset, Ohio, succeeding Georce E. 
LockMAN, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Painesville, Ohio. 

C. C. GREEN, superintendent of schools 
at New Castle, Pa., since 1926, has an- 
nounced his retirement at the close of 
the school year. 

Joun G. Prupe, principal and coach 
of Rankin School, Rankin, Tex., has 
been elevated to the superintendency of 
schools. 

Supt. Joun H. Bunpy recently re- 
signed as head of the school system of 
Daykin, Neb. He was succeeded by 
FrANK C. Banks. 

R. A. Hoty, for the last six years 
superintendent of schools at Casa Grande, 
Ariz., has submitted his resignation to 
take effect the end of the school year. 


County Superintendents 


Neit H. Bett, superintendent of 
schools, Atkins, Ark., has been elected 
supervisor of schools of Pope County, 
Arkansas, for the coming year. He suc- 
ceeds Tom D. Buttock, who resigned 
after twenty-two years in the position. 

Kemit DavucuHerty is the new super- 
intendent of schools of Jefferson County, 


Ohio. 


Principals 

RayMonpD Topp has been named super- 
vising principal of Springfield Township 
High School, Springfield, Pa. Crair J. 
MerkeL, the former supervising prin- 
cipal, was inducted into the Army early 
in March. 

Stanton E. Extett, principal of the 
high school at East Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has resigned because of ill health. 

Dan Baker, principal of Riverside and 
Riley schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been transferred to the West High School 
in that city to succeed A. J. Hacen as 
principal. Mr. Hagen has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. L. D. ScHroeper of 
the Jackson Elementary School will take 
over Mr. Baker’s former duties. 

Henry Mrnasian is the new principal 
of Belleville High School, Belleville, N. J. 

J. Orvitte Bumpvs recently assumed 
the principalship of Chandler High 
School, Chandler, Okla. 

Cuartes Croston, former coach at 
Mohawk High School, Marcola, Ore., 
has been named principal of the school 
to succeed JoHN BUCHANAN. 

Morris SHAPIRO and BENJAMIN Fox, 
administrative assistants at Brooklyn 
High School for Specialty Trades, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have been named principals 
of the Samuel Gompers Vocational High 
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For Your 
BUFFALO 
HEADQUARTERS 


You'll want a hotel that’s friendly... 
that’s comfortable . . . that’s centrally 
located. Stop at Hotel Lafayette— 
the rendezvous of experienced trav- 
elers. This fine hotel is famous for 
comfort, fine foods and all the things 
that make for pleasant living. 









Moderate Rates 


Single Rooms......$2.75 Up 
Double Rooms. $4.50 Up 


Special Rates for 4 or more 


Write for Bulletin G-10 
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School, Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn 
High School for Metal Trades, respec- 
tively. 

Emerson P. Stacum is the newly ap- 
pointed principal of Gaithersburg High 
School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
He replaces Maxwett Burpetre, who 
was called into the Army. 

Richarp W. CuurcuHitt has _ been 
named to succeed G. W. ANDERSON as 
principal of the high school and grade 
schools of Belmont, Wis. 

Devsert B. Cook, principal of Wallins 
High School, Wallins, Ky., has resigned 
to enter the federal employment service 
as interviewer-examiner. 

JosepH Foy has been designated prin- 
cipal of Panguitch High School, Pan- 
guitch, Utah, as successor to Gien S. 
Ler, who has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of welfare director for Garfield 
County, Utah. 


In the Colleges 

Heen E. Kean, assistant director of 
the student council bureau, University 
of Detroit, has been named acting dean 
of women, following the retirement of 
Mrs. Constance Mater SCHECHTER. 

Doak SHERIDAN CAMPBELL, former 
president of Central College, Conway, 
Ark., was recently inducted as president 
of Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee. 


How about those Defense 
Bonds (or Stamps) you 
promised yourself you'd 
buy regularly? Keep those 
vows—keep buying ’em! 






Bostons, inci- 


Everett N. Casg, assistant dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration since 1939, will become 
the ninth president of Colgate Univer- 
sity on August 31. Doctor Case was 
chosen by the Colgate board of trustees 
to succeed Dr. Georce Barton CuTTEN, 
whose retirement after twenty years as 
head of the school was announced last 
month. 


Private Schools 


Dr. Russet S. BarTLeTT will become 
head of the Gunnery School, Washing- 
ton, Conn., in August, succeeding Rev. 
Tertius Van Dyke, who has been head- 
master since 1936. 

EuizasetH M. Fircn, formerly head 
of the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., has been named headmistress of 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn., to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Vacnet Linpsay. 


Miscellaneous 


Dr. Avsert S. Cook, state superin- 
tendent of schools in Maryland since 
1920, resigned March 1. His successor 
is Dr. THomas G. PuLLEN Jr., who has 
been assistant superintendent in admin- 
istration since 1926. 

Eart Hutcnuinson, 36, principal of 
Brewer High School, Brewer, Me., is 
the new state director of secondary edu- 
cation in Maine. His appointment was 


made following the resignation of Har- 
r1ison C. Lyseru, who accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools at 
Portland. 


Deaths 


Erwin L. Mixes, principal of the 
Honolulu Vocational School, Honolulu, 
T. H., died recently. 

Francis G. Bair, former state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Illinois, 
died recently at the age of 77. Doctor 
Blair retired in 1932 after serving for 
twenty-eight years. 

JosepH ELtswortH Poo e, principal of 
Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, 
N. J., died recently after a prolonged 
illness. 

Howarp J. Firzpatrick, vice principal 
of Lincoln High School, Jersey City, 
N. J., for the last ten years, died Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Ervin Hott .Fisupack, supervising 
principal of junior high schools, Ander- 
son, Ind., died of pneumonia while 
attending the annual A.A.S.A. conven- 
tion in San Francisco. 

Emerson B. Quatre, 41, headmaster 
of Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn., 
died recently following an operation. 
Doctor Quaile became headmaster in 
1936 following the death of his father, 
Rev. Georce Quatre, the school’s 
founder. 
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6 SCHOOL GLUEY 


is Ready for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


INCREASE IN PRICES! 





dentally, save on original cost and upkeep 
so extra pennies can go into Defense 
Stamps and (obviously) Defense Stamps 
can become Defense Bonds! 






BOSTON 
SF-4 
This popular Bos- 
ton Pencil-Sharp- 
ener is extra-ver- 
satile. SF-4 does 
everything but 
think! You will 
prefer this all-Am- 
erican Boston. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 
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Delivery of your next year’s supply of EVANS’ 
School GLUEY can be made NOW or any time 
up to September 1, at today’s prices which are 
quoted below. GLUEY is the same famous 
school adhesive that has maintained its leader- 
ship for 20 years. Nothing has been substi- 
tuted in its formula. Guard against price 


advances by ordering through dept. NS imme- 
diately. 


Price, per 


Size Dozen 
Gallons-glass............. $11.20 
I 9.96850 Ve a ws og ae 10.00 
RT MN OR. gc oo. ok Ses 6.00 
OCT Teer re 4.00 
Se eee 2.40 
Bualf Piste-glees...... 6.0.0. 1.60 


less 2% 10 days, net 30 days f. o. b. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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aa we THE COMMERCIAL PASTE co. 
$04-20 BUTTLES AVE. Since /JOO COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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VUL-COT err 


WASTEBASKETS 


Economical 
Durable - Attractive 





Guaranteed for 5 years, hand-made 
of hard vulcanized fibre, Vul-Cots 
come in shapes and sizes suitable 
for every use in schools and colleges. 





SPECIFY THE ALPHACHALKS! 


They are practically indestructible, 





do not crack, rust or splinter, absorb ALPHA 
noise, are light and easy to handle Dustless, white, guaranteed over 95% pure English whiting. The first 
dustless chalk crayon, continuously manufactured and improved 
since 1869. Only Alpha is available in the famous trade marked 
“Quarter-Pak” above illustrated. 
ALPHASITE 
Dustless chalk tinted the correct yellow value for sight-conservation 
purposes. Used in many sight-saving classes, including those in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 
ALPHACOLOR 
Clean, brilliant, smooth-working colored chalk that brings new life 
and sparkle to art class projects. E of its unusual 
covering ability. May be ordered in the 12 and 24-stick boxes or 
Write for special school discount list and illustrated folder in gross boxes and the 288-stick Class-Pak. 








NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


WELER C OSTELLO Co. 


MANLFACIULDERS <- = CHICAGO HEICHIS, ILE. 
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Hotel Philadelphian 


Entirely redecorated and re- 
furnished, including a radio in 
every room. Highly recommended 





HAMILTON All-Purpose Sci- 


byexperienced travelers theworld jf | ence Equipment is now available for prompt ship- 

: sae: i || ment, and at a reasonable cost. You can equip 
over for its warm hospitality; its your class room to be used every period of the day 
excellent cuisine served in com- for various science classes and for other academic 


subjects as well. HAMILTON All-Purpose Equip- 


fortably air-conditioned restau- ment gives you . . . Economy and Flexibility. 


rants; its convenient location to Write for full details. 
the business section; and its un- ‘ 
limited parking facilities. | Komibllsn MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
600 Rooms and Bath with Radio from'3.00 — a ee 
Please send me complete information dw All-Purpose Science 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., President and General Manager eee 
39th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania + alight aa ar RRR SON REE eee meg TAY nF 
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General 

Income as an Index of the Fiscal Ca- 
pacity of Michigan Counties. By Marvin 
A. Bacon. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
of Michigan Press, 1941. Pp. vii+78. 
$0.35 (Paper Cover). 

Cooperative Achievement Tests. De- 
signed for Junior High School, Senior 
High School and College Classes. By 
the Cooperative Test Service. New York 
City: American Council on Education, 
1941-42. 

Fun to Be Free. A Patriotic Pageant. 
By Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. 
New York: Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc., 1941. $0.30. 

A Handbook fer the School Board 
Member. By Harlan L. Hagman. To- 
peka, Kan.: School Activities Publishing 
Company, 1941. Pp. vi+151. 

The Colleges and the Courts—1936-40. 
By M. M. Chambers. New York: Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1941. Pp. xiv+126. 

The Subject Fields in General Educa- 
tion. Edited by John J. DeBoer and 
Others. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1941. Pp. ix+239. $1.50. 


Correspondencia Comercial al Dia. 
Workable, up-to-date text in Spanish 
commercial correspondence for both stu- 
dents and export correspondents. By 
Max A. Luria. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1941. Pp. 320. $1.80. 

Physical Fitness. Supplement to the 
Research Quarterly of American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. Springfield, Mass.: 
Springfield College, 1941. Pp. 493. $1 
(Paper Cover); $1.75 (Cloth). 

Science and Sanity. (Second Edition.) 
By Alfred Korzybski. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press Printing Company, 194]. 
Pp. Ixxi+798. $6. 

Series on Individualization of Instruc- 
tion: The Children in Our Schools. 
By Josephine C. Foster. Grouping and 
Promotion in the Elementary Schools. 
By Walter W. Cook. Illustrative Teach- 
ing Units for the Elementary Grades. 
By Tuttle Elementary Demonstration 
School. Adapting Instruction in Arith- 
metic to Individual Differences. By Leo 
J. Brueckner. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941. $1 each (Paper 
Covers). 
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Safe, roomy 
platform ai- 
lows for tools 
and supplies 





Dayton Safety Ladders eliminate expensive delays caused by ordinary ladders. 
Men work faster, with more confidence, on the broad firm platforms of Daytons. 
Rigid steel supports, tested airplane spruce give Dayton Safety Ladders strength, 
stability, and lightness of weight. Write for prices and catalog. 


THE DAYTON SAFETY 
PROVED LADDER SHOE 


install these safety shoes 
on your present straight 
ladders for additional 
safety. This Dayton Uni- 
versal Safety Shoe pre- 
vents slipping. Your 
choice of renewable 
treads including Rubber 
Suction Grip, or Suberac 
Cork. Shoe is instantly 
converted for either in- 
side use of treads or out- 
door use of tempered 
steel spike 
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PAYTON 


121-123 W. Third St. 






DEPENDABLE 








I will pay you 
to inves tigate 


C 


Cincinnati 
Ohio | 


PERFORMANCE! 
CASTERS & GLIDES 










| 36 MW. CLINTON, CHICAGO e¢ 60 WALKER ST., 


Textual 

Food for Fifty. Compiled by Sina F. 
Fowler and Bessie B. West. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
x +383. $3. 

Six Foolish Drivers. By Arthur W. 
Schlichenmaier. Peoria, Ill. The Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1941. Pp. 119. $1.50. 

Good Times With Our Friends. (First 
Grade). By Dorothy W. Baruch, Eliza- 
beth RK. Montgomery and William S. 
Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1941. Pp. 128. $0.64, list. 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
(Unit Studies in American Problems 
Series.) Prepared by Earl S. Kalp and 
Robert M. Morgan. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1941. Pp. vit+66. $0.60. 

The Foundations of Conservation Edu- 
cation. By Henry B. Ward and Others. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Wild- 
life Federation, 1941. Pp. 242. $1. 

World History. Revised Edition. By 
C. J. H. Hayes, P. T. Moon and John 
W. Wayland. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1941. Pp. xv +920. $2.56. 


Modern History. By Carlton J. H. 


Hayes and Parker T. Moon. Fourth 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. Pp. xiv+937. $2.56. 


Consumer Economics Workbook. By 
Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn. Peoria, 
Ill.; The Manual Arts Press, 1941. Pp. 
112. $0.76 (Paper Cover). 






DARNELL 


these low-cost 
floor protection 
products have 
been made to give 
you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
free service. Write 


SAVE 


MONEY.... 
py els) : } ae 
EQUIPMENT 





Save Money. Save Floors. Save 
Effort. Save Equipment. Save Time 
and Temper. All these advantages 
are yours when you install Darnell 


DARNELL CORP., LTD., conc seacn, carr. 


WEW YORK 
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COMP ANY Forty years ago Walrus already had a reputation for 
michigan making fine school equipment. Now Walrus Laboratory, 
Vocational and Library Furniture is helping more students 
to progress further than would have been possible then. 
If you will send for pictures and specifications, you will 
learn that Walrus has solved a lot of your problems—how 
to make equipment last longer and take more punishment 
—how to keep it clean in spite of acids—how to make leg 
shoes adaptable—how to equip folding metal! chairs with 
book racks. 


WALRUS MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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IN AT A DeWITT OPERATED HOTEL 


ae 


In Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 


Iu Columbus Iu Lancasien, 0. 
THE NEIL HOUSE THE LANCASTER 


DOOR CLOSER 








Sun Alerron In Corning, N.Y. Operating efficiency and low maintenance cost 
THE MAYFLOWER THE BARON STEUBEN | oe Se Se oes a See 
| ings or making replacements. Norton is justly 

The Hotels that Check with Every Travel Standard proud of the record of performance and econ- 


omy set up by Norton Door Closers in the school 
=— a field. Write for the Norton catalog and com- 
| plete information. 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2902 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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WAYNE ...a Symbol of 
Quality and Reliability 


Through the years, the word WAYNE has pro- 
gressively represented the highest achievement in 
the development of indoor and ou:door seating 
equipment. The Steel Portable Grandstand illus- 
trated above is typical of the unequalled quality, 
safety and utility which are built into every 


WAYNE product. 


THE WAYNE ©: IRON WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 




















>THE 400-F— 


AN ARISTOCRAT IN 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 





Write for details * also 
catalog of complete line 


Yee NoRCOR Zc 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 





GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 
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Prevents Flying Glass 





Flying glass, which 
is estimated to have 
caused 60 per cent of 
all casualties in Eng- 
land during air raids, 
can be prevented by 
the application of 
Roxaneal, it is re- 
Roxalin 
Flexible Finishes, 
Inc. The material is 
a water-white trans- 
parent liquid that is 
applied to the interior 
of the glass and 


ported by 


forms a_ protective 
film that holds the 
glass together in the 
event of a_ blast 
which would ordinar- 
ily send it flying in 
all directions. 
Windows can be 
cleaned when necessary with mild soap solutions without 
affecting the strength of the protective film, it is asserted. 
After the need for it has passed, the film can be removed 
either by peeling it off with a razor blade or by washing 
it with solvents. A blackout type of Roxaneal is also avail- 
able—Roxauin Fiexisce Finisues, INc., Evizasetu, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS860 








Alpha-Blox Types 


An almost unlimited variety of type patterns and effects 
can be created with the new Alpha-blox types, the manu- 
facturer asserts. The printing surfaces of the Alpha-blox 


contains a variety of straight sections, curves, L’s and T’s. 
Set in block-building fashion, these segments form the 
letters of the alpha- 
bet, figures, borders 
and innumerable ri’ 

other typographic de- 3 
vices. Their flexibil- ag ie a 
ity permits of mak- = E 

ing the letters of the 

alphabet in several 

styles, it is claiamed—sans serif, block serif, curved serif and 
others. 

Alpha-blox are available in two styles, linear and reverse, 
which can be used interchangeably for two color work. All 
characters are em-set, except for a few in the reverse style 
which are en-set. Both styles are cast in three even pica 
sizes: 12, 24 and 36 point. There are 19 linear and 23 re- 
verse characters—AMERICAN Type Founpers, ELIzABeTH, 
N. J. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS861] 


Address manufacturers for further information 








Fire Observer Port 


Opening and closing the door of the boiler firebox in 
order to check the inside of the furnace admits cold air 
and thus reduces boiler efficiency. Yet it is necessary to 
make such a check occasionally and so the Detroit Stoker 
Company has provided a fire observer port that permits 
clear vision of the fire, fuel bed and furnace walls without 
admitting cold air. The observer port is constructed of 
colored Pyrex heat-resisting glass that is protected on the 
outside by a fine monel metal screen and on the inside by 
a shutter that covers the port when the unit is not in use. 
—Detroit Stoker Company, Dept. IMN, GENERAL Mo- 
Tors Bipc., Detroit, Micu. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS862 





Coding Control for Sirens 


To err is human, 
and in case of an air 
raid, extremely dan- 
gerous. To prevent 
the carelessness, neg- 
lect and error that 
are ever present in 
the manual operation 
of air raid signals, 
the Reynolds Electri- 
Company has devised 
a motor-driven cod- 





ing control that is 
said to provide a 
method of indicating to the public and employes the danger 
of air raids and the necessity for blackouts. The control 
has two signals. One gives a series of alarms in 15 cycles 
of raising and lowering tones for a period of two minutes. 
The other signals a steady “all clear” blast for two minutes. 
The control is supplied with automatic cut-off and push 
button starter for 110 volt, 60 cycle current. It can be fur- 
nished in a weather-proof cabinet, if it is desired, with 
door lock, fuse block and push button. Other controls can 
be supplied for signaling any codes desired. — ReyNo.ps 
E.ectric Company, 2650 W. Concress St., Cuicaco, ILv. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS863 





Adhesive Identification on Sticker 


Labeling of test tubes, vials and 
other laboratory containers is com- 
plete and permanent with the new 
Kum-Kleen adhesive stickers, it is 
claimed. The stickers, available in 
a variety of sizes, shapes and colors, 
can be applied by a slight finger 
pressure and will not pop off when 
exposed to heat or moisture. How- 
ever, if it is necessary to remove 
them, they can be peeled off easily 
without leaving a mark or stain, 
the manufacturer asserts. — AVERY 
Apuesives, 451 E. 3rp St., Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS864 





or use Readers’ Service blank on page 93 
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HEKTOGRAPH 


DUPLICATOR REFILL 
EASY TO USE 


HEKTOGR APH 
DUPLICATOR 
MEL 








HEAT 


Improve duplicating results. Save money. Refill 
duplicators with Tru-Copy high-test gelatin com- 
position. Makes old machines work like new. Sim- 
ple directions on the can. 

e Double-Your-Money-Back Offer 


Write for complete = Try Tru-Copy Refill Composition on this special 


catalog of Tru-Copy a 
chiens, S ant offer. Order a can today. If it isn't the best 


4-surface duplicators, 
film and roll film ma- money back. But we're sure you'll continue 


chines, and supplies. to use it, once you see how good Tru-Copy 


you've ever used, return it and get double your 


refill really is. 


BECKLE SS aiea 
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SINK UNIT 





Note How Kewaunee Standard Units Are Assembled 


This 'Cut-Cost" System 


Saves You Money on 
LABORATORY FURNITURE! 


We build standard matching units—in quantity. That lowers the produc- 
tion cost—but a still greater saving is due to the fact that we have no 
complicated engineering, designing and drafting expense in meeting indi- 
vidual school requirements. Every modern laboratory need is met by 
Kewaunee’s Cut-Cost System—and the pleasing uniformity of a Kewaunee 
Equipped Laboratory adds to your satisfaction and the efficiency of both 
Students and Instructors. 


Mewaniic ce Ad cal 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: Mid-West Office: 
220 E. 42nd St. 1208 Madison St. 
New York, N. Y. Evanston, Ii!. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Abington, Pennsylvania, High School 
Gym, Mac Kenzie and Blew, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Architects 


SL 





HORN FOLDING | ®!eachers, 


( Partitions 


e The new Abington, Pennsyl- 
vania, High gym illustrates 
how Horn Folding Bleachers and Partitions give you 
a double duty gym. Folding bleachers go clear back 
against the wall to leave completely open space for 
practice and physical education use. 

e Horn Folding Partitions give complete separation 
for boys and girls gyms. 

e Yet, when the bleachers are pulled into seating 
position, and the partitions folded back you have 
adequate game facilities. And remember, only Horn 
Folding bleachers give Vital Zone Protection. Write 
today for complete information. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. N-42, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Warld’s Largest Manufacturers of Automatic Folding Partitions 
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FLOOR 






FOR SORE | 


BEAUTY 





LEXIBLE, long-wearing pads — made exclusively for 
floor finishing and maintenance. No braiding. No tying. 
Use with any disc-type floor machine — for cleaning, dry- 
scrubbing and wax-finishing floors of all kinds. 
Made of finest quality steel wool, these smooth-working 


Woolers cut off excess wax — harden wax film — reduce 
slipperiness to a minimum. 


Ask your supplier — or write direct for valuable Floor 
Maintenance Bulletin. 

THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
63 West First Street London, Ohio 


U. S. Patents: — Re. 20,002 
Re. 20,919 
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Games for Yanks 


An interesting and constructive project of the industrial 
arts laboratories of the Chicago public schools has just been 
described in a booklet entitled “Games for Yanks,” pub- 
lished by the Chicago schools. The games described in the 
booklet have been found of interest to the service men and 
have been designed and constructed by students in the in- 
dustrial arts laboratories over a period of four weeks. Money 
for materials used in making the games was contributed 
by civic organizations and the idea should be valuable 
to teachers, pupils and service clubs in other communities 
who may wish to make a similar contribution to the well- 
being of the men serving in the armed forces. 

The booklet can be obtained by writing to the Wasu- 
BURNE TRADE SCHOOL, Cuicaco, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS865 





Screen Shade for Lighted Rooms 


Pupils can take 
notes while pictures 
are being shown 
through the use of 
a new screen shade 
that has 


veloped to permit 
the showing of 


been de- 


good pictures even 
when the room can- 
not be completely 
darkened. It is made 





of black corrugated 
board to absorb re- 
flected light, and the 21 inch wings can be expanded or 
contracted, depending upon the light interference and the 
size of the audience. It will accommodate any table model 
screen up to 30 or 40 inches in size. 

When it is not in use the screen can be folded away in 
a light, easily portable storage container —CENTRAL Epuca- 
TION AssocIATION, GREEN Bay, WIs. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS866 


Blackout Ventilator 


An economical but positive form of ventilation is afforded 
in blacked-out buildings by the new lightproof and weather- 
proof Trane ventilator, it is claimed. The unit is available 
in three basic models to serve three necessary functions: 
(1) The exhaust unit is merely an exhaust fan arrangement 
the air in occupied areas is exhausted from the 
(2) The summer supply unit provides large vol- 


whereby 
building. 
umes of outside air with perceptible air motion at all times 
and is said to be a positive means of introducing fresh air 
and of reducing the solar heat gain. (3) The winter supply 
unit contains heating coils and may include face and by-pass 
dampers and a propeller type of fan. Any of the accepted 
methods of temperature used with conventional 
methods of heating and ventilating control can be provided. 

The ventilators are said to be easy to install and main- 


control 


tain. Maintenance can be accomplished from the roof where 
the units are located—Trane Company, LaCrosse, WIs. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS867 


Address manufacturers for further information 








Back-Pack Fire Pump 


Only clear water is used in the Indian back-pack fire 
pump that has recently been developed for fighting in- 
bombs, 


cendiary the manufacturer states. 


The 5 gallon 





COMBINATION BRASS 
MOZILE FOR $0.FOOT 
STREAM OR & LONG 










WOTZLES CHAINED TO 
PUMP AND CANNOT 
e4COme LOST 





© as 
BIRAINER CAP HAS 
INSIDE CHAIN TO 
PREVENT LOSING. 








FORM.FITTING. VENTILATED ya! GIVES A CONSTANT Dang ge 24 
nme ae Tr IT PROTECT 








THE Bacr PERFECTLY SNUG AND FIRM AND FEELS 





extinguisher can be carried in the hand or thrown on the 
back like a pack basket to leave the hands and arms free 
for use. The unit can be equipped with an adjustable 
nozzle that throws a fine spray which speeds up the burn- 
ing of the bomb so that within two or three minutes it com- 
pletely burns itself out and is extinguished. 

The “Indian” carries 5 gallons of water and has a leak- 
proof filler top that will not leak or spill the water. When 
used with a stirrup pump, three or more persons are needed 
to handle the equipment.—D. B. Smitu & Company, UrTica, 
ee 
e When inquiring, refer to NS868 | 


GALHI 


As Originally 
Dev 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 
Director of Physica! Educa- 


tion and Varsity Basketbal! 
Coach, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, 


Kansas 





Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor playgame for boys and girls of 
all ages . .. May be played by entire gym classes or 
playground groups . . . Same single piece of equipment 
may be used in the gym or on the playground . . . Unex- 
celled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up-game to 
regular basketball It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


Write for Catalog 


Also manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus and Telescopic Gym Seats. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING . 
3532 DeKalb St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








NEW CATALOGS | 


Radio Catalog 





“Everything in radio and electronics” is included in the | 

1942 spring and summer catalog issued by Attiep Rapio | 

833 W. Jackson Btvp., Cuicaco, Itt. The | 

edition is organized for quick reference and special | 

emphasis is placed on prompt shipments to schools, uni- | 
versities, laboratories and radio training centers. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS869 


CorPORATION, 
new 





Tile Floors 


“Floors That Endure” is the title of a booklet illustrating 
Tile-Tex resilient flooring, which has recently been pub- 
lished by Titz-Tex Company, Cuicaco Hetcuts, Itt. Color | 
plates showing the complete range of plain and marbleized | 
colors in which the material can be obtained and speci- 
fication data are included. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS870 








Spray Booth Coating 


Two products that are particularly well adapted for use 
in paint spray booths to cut down both the fire hazard and 
cleaning costs are described in folders published by J. B. 
Forp Sates Co., Wyanpottr, Micu. The two products 
are Wyandotte spray booth coating and Wyandotte deter- | 
gent, both of which are heat-resistant, noninflammable and | 
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MENS ROOM | 


WE MIGHT AS WELL 
HAVE DIRECTOR'S 
MEETINGS IN THERE 
SINCE THEY PUT IN 


THAT NEW PAPER 








Specify 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded ded) in 1880 








Diedinwsinnne 
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——* S ERSVER 
WASH DESK BETTER 


Sy ha 


tHE MODERN 3 IN- 


@ Your own maintenance men can re- 
finish desks with electric ZEPHYRPLANE 
..- quickly, easily, efficiently! It’s light 
in weight, powerful, perfectly balanced 
for fastest, smoothest sanding on tables, 
stair treads, wood trim, etc. Resur- 
faces slate blackboards to original dull 
finish. IDEAL TOOL FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
CLASSES. Skilsaw Belt Sanders available 
in 4 models with 2%, 3 and 4% inch belts. 
Write for complete information. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


4753 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 





KkKkKkKK* 





Show 
VICTORY 
TRAINING 
FILMS 





“4 Scene from one of the new Victory-train- 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) ing motion pictures, produced for U.S. 


SCREE Office of Education, as shown on a Da-Lite 
Challenger Screen. 


Da-Lite’s specially-processed glass-beaded surface is pre- 
ferred for all average projection requirements because 
it reflects maximum light without glare to all practical 
viewing angles. Large quantities of Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded Screens are now being used by the Armed 
forces and by many branches of the U. S. Government. 
Da-Lite leadership in screen manufacturing over a 
period of 33 years is your assurance of correct design, 
careful construction and lasting satisfaction. Write for 
1)-page catalog and name of nearest supplier! 




















DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


” Dept. 4TNS, 2711 WN. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. * 
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easy to apply, either with brush or spray gun. Coating the 
spray booth with either of these products is said to make 
removal of the layers of inflammable paint or lacquer so 
easy that a more frequent schedule of cleaning can be 
maintained. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS87] 





Fresh Frosted Boneless Veal 


Buying guides and tested quantity recipes are contained 
in a recently issued folder from Armour AND CoMPANy, 
Cuicaco, Itt., on the subject of frosted boneless veal. 
Charts show where the boneless cuts originate, the weight 
averages per cut, identification of the cut and the best 
methods of cooking each one. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS872 





Unit Heaters 


CarriER Corporation, Syracuse, N: Y., presents a new 
bulletin describing the Carrier “five-way unit heaters,” 
which get their name from the fact that they distribute air 
in five directions. The flexibility, low operating and main- 
tenance costs, safety, quietness and efficient heat transfer 
afforded by the units are among the advantages discussed 
in the bulletin. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS873 





Utility Saws 


Racine utility saws, said to be the latest development in 
simplified, hydraulic feed metal cutting machines, are 
displayed and described in Catalog No. 70 B of the Racine 
Toot & Macuine Co., Racine, Wis. Both models, dry cut 
and wet cut, are designed for use wherever there is a 
general range of metal cutting to be done. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS874 





Spray Painting Equipment 


The reasons for the low-pressure principle on which all 
Eclipse spray equipment operates are presented in the 
introductory section of Catalog No. 80, a 32 page bulletin 
issued by Ectipse Arr Brush Company, 400 Park Ave., 
Newark, N. J. The booklet, which describes the complete 
line of Eclipse equipment, is illustrated with many pictures 
of the equipment in operation on various types of work. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS875 





Art in Education 


Tue Revatep Arts Service, 511 FirrH Ave., New York, 
N. Y., a nonprofit organization that offers free information 
and advisory service to schools and teachers, tells its aims 
and objectives in an attractive, readable brochure, “Art 
Without Frames.” The booklet offers evidence to support 
the contention of Related Arts Service that art is an im- 
portant phase of everyday living and that art education, 
therefore, is an essential part of the modern school cur- 
riculum. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS876 





Address manufacturers for further information 



























































FILM RELEASES 


Symphonies in Stone—l6 mm. sound. A series of 13 
single-reel subjects showing interiors and exteriors of famous 
Old World cathedrals. These include: Chartres, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Wells, Salisbury, St. Paul’s, York Minster, Ely, 
Gloucester, Winchester, Peterborough, Lincoln, Canterbury 
and Lichfield—Postr Pictures Corp., 732 SEVENTH AVE., 
New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS877 








Command Performance—? reels, 20 minutes. The story 
of Victor records from the recording studio to the finished 
product. The Victor Salon Orchestra, conducted by Charles 
O’Connell, plays the “Blue Danube Waltz” while Milton 
Cross explains the action of the film. 16 and 35 mm.— 
EpucaTIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA Manuracturinc Com- 
PANY, INc., CAMDEN, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS878 





The New Spirit—Technicolor, 16 mm. sound. 8 minutes. 
Walt Disney’s new Donald Duck short on the necessity for 
paying income taxes to build planes, tanks, ships and guns 
to beat the Axis powers.—Dtvision oF INFORMATION, OFFICE 
FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS879 





Britain’s Commandos in Action—8 and 16 mm. Available 
in five sizes and lengths. The film is devoted to actual 
sequences of the raids on Norwegian islands held by the 
Nazis by British commando fighters——CastLe Fits, INc., 
30 RockEFELLER CENTER, New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS880 





Electrons on Parade—The radio tube is described and 
the complete process of manufacture and testing is shown. 
There are also scenes of the manufacturing and testing of 
power tubes, with a final sequence showing many of the 
16 and 35 
mm. 2 reels, 20 minutes——EpucATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA 
MANUFACTURING ComPANY, INc., CAMDEN, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS88] 


usual and special applications of radio tubes. 





Mr. Smith Is Proud—Sound film, 23 minutes. Dramatic 
story of “Tontine,” pyroxylin-impregnated washable window 
shade cloth, illustrating its resistance to wear and weather 
and also its washability. “Mr. Smith” symbolizes a “Ton- 
tine” dealer and through him the whole story of the shade 
cloth is told, including its development, manufacture, chem- 
ical control of quality, marketing and uses.—E. I. Du Pont 
pE Nemours & Co. (INc.) TonTINE SALES, NEwsurRGH, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS882 





Homes for Defense—The film indicates the problems of 
defense housing and shows the various types of housing that 
are being provided for workers in defense areas by the re- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Ready fon 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


All Sizes: 
Movable Chair Desks 


Tablet Arm Chairs 


Straight Chairs 





No. 298C 
STUDENT CHAIR 





TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 





: . 
Simple to‘:operate 
That’s Why Ampro Sound 
Projectors Are So Widely 


Used in Educational 
Training 


This illustration shows how simple it 
is to thread Ampro Sound Projectors. 
Centralized control and other exclu- 
sive features make these projectors 
as easy to operate as a radio... 
film “threads” straight through pro- 
jector which has been simplified by 
employing only two sprockets. In 
addition, compactness of design has 
reduced the weight of Ampro pro- 
jectors to a minimum making them 
convenient to carry . . . reel arms 
are permanently attached so they 
can be unfolded and swivelled into 
position for instant use. These are 
only a few reasons why an ever- 
increasing number of Ampro 16mm. sound projectors are being selected 
to aid in the U. S. “Training for Victory’’ program—in schools, technical 
colleges, U. S. Army, Navy and Aviation forces, government depart- 
ments, as well as by America’s leading industrial concerns. 





Many Other Outstanding Features 


Triple Claw Movement; Natural Sound Reproduction; Quiet Operation; 
Tube Operation Approved by Radio Mfr's. Assn.; Underwriter’s Approval 
for 1000 Watt Lamps; Fast Automatic Rewind; Convenient One Hand 
Tilting Device; Special Threading Light and Pilot Light and many other 
features. 


Send for Complete Story 


Although the demands of the U. S. War program may make it im- 
possible to fill your requirements immediately—every person interested 
in better 16mm. projection should get full details of the Ampro story 
right now! Write today! 


AMPRO 


2851 N. WESTERN AVE. 


Precision Cine 
Equipment 
(Dept. NS442) CHICAGO 
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STEEL PORTABLE 
may be moved by sec- 
tions any time. 


WOOD PORTABLE 
for outdoor or indoor 
gs 5 use. Can be traded 


eee us on steel jobs later. 


ae i—_—_——_— 


STEEL FOLDING 


for indoor use. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





ORDER NOW TO ASSURE 
TOWEL DELIVERIES NEXT FALL! 


AKE SURE that your towel supply for next year 

will be adequate by getting your order in early. 
With some yarns hard to get, you can help McArthur 
to guarantee delivery and avoid a fall rush by plan- 
ning and ordering now—confident that you won't be 
caught short next fall. “Play safe’ with McArthur 
Gym Towels and Velva-Terry Robes for your athletes. 
Send for the FREE McArthur school towel system. 


write: Geo McArthur & Sons, BARABOO, wis. 
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TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 
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4 SIMPLE STEPS 


Fill in coupon with key numbers of 
advertisements or products on which 
you want further information. 





s Fill in your name, title and address. 
Tear off at perforation, fold and seal. 


» Mail—No postage required. 
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I WANT information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
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types of products: 
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First Class Permit Ne. 187. See. 510 P. L. & R. Chileago, Ill. 








The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If Mailed in the 
United States 





(Continued from Page 91) 
spective governmental agencies charged with this task. 1 
reel, 10 minutes. 16 mm. sound.—Divistion oF INFORMATION, 
OrFicE FoR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS883 





Aluminum—1 reel, 10 minutes. Traces the importation 
of bauxite from Dutch Guiana and describes the subsequent 
chemical processes that convert the ore into aluminum. 16 
mm. sound.—Division oF INFORMATION, OFFICE FOR EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS884 





RECORDINGS 


Chausson: Concerto in D Major (Op. 21) for violin, 
piano and string quartet. Jascha Heifetz, violin, Jests 
Maria Sanroma, piano, and Musical Art Quartet. Victor 
Album M-877. Four 12 inch records, $4.50. 

Haydn: Quartet in D Major. (Op. 54, No. 1) Budapest 
String Quartet (Roismann-Schneider-Ipolyi-Schneider). Vic- 
tor Album M-879. Two 12 inch records. $2.50. 

Dvorak: Symphony No. 1, in D Major (Op. 60). Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Vaclav Talich. Vic- 
tor Album M-874. Five 12 inch records. $5.50. 

Loeffler: A Pagan Poem. (Op. 14) After Virgil. East- 
man-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Howard 
Hanson. Irene Gedney, pianist, Richard Swingly, English 
horn. Victor Album M-876. Three 12 inch records. $3.50. 

Prokofieff: Love for Three Oranges. NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski. Victor Record 
18497. 12 inch. $1. 

Bach: Arioso (Transcribed for orchestra by Stokowski.) 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokow- 
ski. Victor Record 18498. 12 inch. $1. 

Franck: Piéce Héroique (Transcribed by O’Connelly). 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. Victor Record 18485. 12 inch. $1. 

McBride: Mexican Rhapsody. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Victor Record 13825. 12 
inch. $1. 

Bach: Come Sweet Death (Komm’, siisser Tod) Virgil 
Fox, playing the organ in the chapel of Girard College, 
Philadelphia. Victor Record 18495. 12 inch. $1. 

Bach: Adagio (Arr. by S. Bachrich) from the Third 
Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin, and Fantasia in C Major 
(Arr. by L. Bedell) of an Unfinished Organ Work. Arthur 
Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Victor Record 13809. 12 inch. $1. 

Felton: Concerto No. 3 in B Flat Major (For Organ and 
Strings). E. Power Biggs, with Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. 
Victor Album M-866. Two 10 inch records. $2. 

Debussy: Sonata No. 2 (Trio), 1916, (For Flute, Harp 
and Viola). Marcel Moyse, flute; Lily Laskine, harp, and 
Alice Merckel, viola. Victor Album M-873. Two 12 inch 
records. $2.50. 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 3 in E Flat Major (Op. 12, No. 
3). Jascha Heifetz, violinist, with Emanuel Bay at the 
piano. Victor Album M-852. Three 12 inch records. $3. 

Shakespeare: Macbeth (Important Scenes). Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson, with assisting cast and inci- 
dental music. Victor “Recordrama” Album M-878. Five 
12 inch records. $5.25. 
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Side Glances— 


1 

T HE war isn’t every- 
thing, God be thanked, but it is the 
immediate thing. The efforts of a war- 
time community to adjust itself and its 
school program to tremendous new 
problems and population totals will be 
told next month by Osgood Hilton of 
the united school district at Vallejo, 
Calif. Vallejo, as you know, is the 
town behind the big naval base in San 
Francisco Bay. 


Piant PRESERVA- 
TION (featured this month) won’t win 
the war but it will certainly help. It 
is the same with Nutrition, which will 
be the subject of another timely port- 
folio scheduled for the June issue. 


cc 
\ HAT can I 


do?” This is the question in the minds 
of a million teachers as the war tempo 
quickens. An answer will come next 
month from Homer Kempfer, super- 
visor of the bureau of adult education, 


New York State. 


H: WROTE less 


than 300 words about a new form of 
reporting pupil progress. Yet Murphy 
J. Sylvest received 30 inquiries on the 
report the first week after the April 
issue came out and they are still com- 
ing in at the rate of several a day. 
Report cards are a sure-fire subject, war 
or no war. This magazine does not 
purpose to neglect fundamental inter- 
ests and long term issues while report- 
ing war measures. On these it will 
only hammer the harder. 
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GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY NEED 
MORE OFFICE WORKERS SKILLED 
IN MECHANIZED FIGURING 















Since speed and efficiency in war production rely heavily on mecha- 
nized figuring, government and industry are calling for more and more 


students trained in business machine operation. 


Burroughs offers your school the benefit of many years’ experience in 
organizing and equipping office practice courses—and welcomes an 
Opportunity to assist you in making available to a greater number of 
students a wide range of practical office skills now demanded in war 
work. For complete information, telephone the local Burroughs office 


or write direct to the Burroughs Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Buses in the Emergency 
“Now is a good time to put school 
transportation on a business-like basis.” 


We are quoting from W. D. Bell Jr., 


superintendent, Gunnison Consolidated 
School, Gunnison, Miss., who states with 
feeling that in his opinion transporta- 
has been handled in a more un- 
manner than any other 


tion 
business-like 
school activity. 

“Schools that have publicly 
systems,” Superintendent Bell 
“should stop fooling themselves with 
trick bookkeeping, such as not calcu- 
lating depreciation and leaving off cer 
Those having 


owned 


tain items of overhead. 


contract systems should lay out the routes 


with care, specify the equipment needed 
and calculate the maximum a _ route 
should cost by making proper allow- 
ances for depreciation, operation and 
drivers’ profits. 

“The operators of both systems sould 


not be blinded by low or high unit costs, 


such as cost per pupil per month. The 


says, 


low or high cost as shown by these 
units is due more to the density of school 
population than to good business man- 
agement. A bus route is being properly 
managed as to cost only when the total 
cost of operating it is held to a reason 
able figure, taking the length of the 
route and the size and quality of the 
equipment into consideration.” 


Considering Conservation 

Speaking for a system in which buses 
are operated by private contractors, Mr. 
Bell explains that the drivers need no 
special instructions as to conserving tires, 
gas and other essentials because such 
waste is subtracted from their profits. 
“The contractors in this district,” he 
states, “have been operating their buses 
on small margins of profit for years, 
this being the fifth year of service for 
the most recent addition to the force. 

“It is required by law that each driver 


SINGLE APPLICATION OF CAR-NA-VAR STANDS UP 
FULL YEAR UNDER SEVERE TRAFFIC WEAR 





Manlius High School Solves Difficult Sand and Clay Tracking Problem 





Manlius, N. Y.—Sand and clay 
surrounding the Manlius High 
School has made the 23,000 square 
feet of hard wood flooring ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain. 

“During our first year,” reports 
Mr. F. J. Wainwright, Chief Cus- 
todian, “we tried a well known 
wax preparation, but it failed to 
resist the traffic wear although 
three applications were made dur- 
ing the year. The next year we 
decided to try Car-Na-Var. A sin- 
gle application lasted the entire 
year under identical traffic con- 
ditions.” 

With the exception of the first 
year, Car-Na-Var has been used 
exclusively on the hard wood 
floors of the Manlius High School. 





Manlius High School, Manlius, N. Y. 


It is the only treatment that deliv- 
ers completely satisfactory results 
at a comparatively low cost. With 
Car-Na-Var the floors at the Man- 
lius High School always look new 
in spite of the sand and clay which 
are constantly tracked upon them. 

Maintenance Procedure Employed 

Two coats of Car-Na-Var ap- 
plied each summer and regular 
dry mopping thereafter takes care 
of the entire floor maintenance 
throughout the year at Manlius 
High. Before applying the first 
coat, the floor is wet-mopped thor- 
oughly and allowed to dry for 24 
hours. A coat of 
Car-Na-Var is 
then applied 
and allowed to 


ne manacees 


reun wow THEY cut 
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Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 


World’s Largest Makers of Heavy Duty Floor Treatments. 









Ta 





file at my office every two weeks a cer- 
tificate stating that the brakes are in 


good condition. If a bus has mechanical 


trouble too often, I tell the driver to 
have it looked after. Before school opens 
each fall, the drivers are required to 
have their equipment checked thor- 
oughly and the needed repairs made. 

“T have on file in my office a complete 
log of every road in the school district 
over which a school bus may have to 
run. Each year, or within the year if 
necessary, | work over the routes to see 
that each gives the greatest possible 
service with the least possible mileage. 
Occasionally, I remeasure some of these 
routes to keep up with changes in roads 
and movement of pupils. The latest 
major revision of routes was made last 
summer.” 


Checking the Drivers 
There are many ways in which it is 
possible to effect a saving in bus trans 


portation, Supt. L. C. Murray, Aitkin 





dry for another 24 hours, after 
which the floor is burnished. This 
is followed by a.second coat of 
Car-Na-Var and when dry the 
floor is burnished twice, once in 
each direction. No floor seal or 
cleaner is used. 

Manlius High School's records 
show a reduction in maintenance 
costs of almost 50% ...a saving 
attributed to Car-Na-Var's longer 
wearing qualities and its ease of 
application. 


FREE BOOK FOR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tells how 18 building managers and superin- 
tendents cut floor maintenance costs. Com- 
piled by independent and unbiased investiga- 
tors (Ross Federal Research Corp.), this book 
represents the most extensive survey of floor 
maintenance operations ever made. Gives 
actual figures and specific details. Write 
today for your free copy. There’s no obliga- 
tion involved. 


1585 E. NATIONAL AVE. 
BRAZIL, IND. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Good light help 
—E DETERG 


WYANDOT! 





Your local electric company will be 


glad to check the illumination in 
your school rooms. Try the Wyan- 
dotte lighting test— and see for 
yourself the difference in Wyan- 


dotte washed walls and ceilings. 


Poy | students 


e go 
s to make 9 n 29%! 


i ‘natio 
ENT increases ilumina 





Here's news that will help 
you to give your students the best possible working conditions! 

On a recent test, room illumination was checked before and 
after walls and ceilings were washed with Wyandotte Detergent. 
Although the walls looked clean, the delicate sight meter showed 
29% more illumination after washing. And that’s a lot of light! 

Regular washing to remove slight surface soil is necessary when 
perfect working light is needed. 

Wyandotte Detergent washes easily, rinses freely; carefully 
audited accounts in several parts of the country show that it gives 
the lowest cost per square foot per year of surface cleaned. 

Your Wyandotte Service Representative will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the many uses of this fine cleanser. Write to The 


J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 





SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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public schools, Aitkin, Minn., has dis- 
covered from actual experience. Much 
depends upon the drivers, of course. 


In the Aitkin schools buses are publicly 
owned and the need for close super- 
vision is great at all times but, par- 


ticularly, during the present emergency. 

“We are instructing our drivers to be 
careful about the way they race the 
motor in starting the bus,” Mr. Murray 
ells us. “Many drivers feel that it is 
necessary to race the motor unusually 
hard because the bus weighs a great 
deal. We have demonstrated the proper 
amount of power needed to bring the 
bus into motion and have had _ the 
drivers practice with our chief mechanic 
in starting the motor and getting the 
bus rolling. At first, they killed the 


motor because of insufficient power but 
soon they got the idea of how to get the 
bus rolling without an unnecessary waste 


oi gasoline ; 


“We insist that our drivers use the 
let-up of gasoline and anticipate the need 
for slowing down. Far too many bus 


= 


drivers are inclined keep the bus in 
high speed until they get to the corner 
and then apply the brakes. 

“Continually watching the inflation of 


our tires is effecting a considerable sav- 


ing. Usually, a little more than the 
ordinary amount of air in the tire will 
add to the life of the tire. We have 
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explained to our boys and girls that it 
is necessary to do this in order to save 
tires and they are willing to help save 
with us. 

“We have placed one man in charge 
of filling the buses with gasoline and 
oil and as inspector of details that are 
not — by the bus drivers. He is 
in a position to detect a few inconsist- 
encies as he drives the bus from the 
parking lot to the gas station and back 
to the school. 

“Our drivers are all urged to report 
even minor difficulties in their buses at 
a small item repaired early 
a big repair bill later. Our 
chief mechanic is doing even more than 
he did before to inspect the buses and 
to quiz the drivers regarding the condi- 
tion of the bus. 

“We are now in the process of survey- 
ing our bus routes to determine savings 
that might be effected. We feel that we 
must be fair to drivers but saving gaso- 


once, as 


W ill Save 


line, tires and equipment is more impor- 
tant than personality or individuals. 


“I have a map my office showing 
the entire area over which our buses 
run and the location of the drivers. 
From this we are able to make our 


plans to rearrange bus routes. This def- 


nitely needs to be done because in many 
instances buses are traveling empty from 
8 to 16 miles per day, which is a waste 


Tomorrow’s taxpayers 


AL 


Mute 


that cannot be tolerated in these times. 

“We have provided our school buses 
with fire extinguishers, complete first-aid 
kits and metal arm and leg splints so 
that they will be ready for any emer- 
gency. Not only do the drivers have the 
equipment but they have been given the 
standard American Red Cross first-aid 
course and they are prepared to meet 
emergencies. 

“We maintain a pupil patrol in all 
our buses. Not that the children need 
supervision so much but we have a 
patrol pupil in the back of the bus and 
one in the front prepared to act in the 
event of any emergency. 


Pennsylvania Checks Up 


J. K. Bowman, adviser on consolida- 
tion and transportation, commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, stresses the 
amount of checking that school buses 
in that state receive monthly. They are 
inspected annually by the Pennsylvania 
motor police and may not be operated 
without a current sticker of approval 
posted on the windshield. The law 
requires every Pennsy]| 
vania to be equipped with a fire ex 


also 


school bus in 


tinguisher within easy reach of the 
driver and the contents of the extin 


guisher must be tested periodically by an 
inspection officer to assure that it will 
function when needed. 


will thank you for 


your foresightedness in protecting 


school buses with Qenuine 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


Genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
actually cost much less than you'd think x 


5} Actual records show you can have the 


safety and dependability of genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Control at less 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AIR BRAKE CoO., 






cost than ordinary brakes * Your local 
authorized Bendix - Westinghouse 
Distributor will be pleased to explain 
how you can modernize present equip- 
ment or get the most from new with 
the world’s standard Air Control. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Editorial Responsibility 


ERIODS of depression and war are characterized 

by high emotional stress and a desire to effect 
solutions quickly. The typical American educator, as 
well as the layman, seems disposed to “do something,” 
regardless of direction or ultimate object. Activity is 
apparently more important than either objective or 
contribution. A series of movements, some growing 
out of a feeling of futility, others engendered by fear 
and still others by individual, institutional and organ- 
izational selfishness or will to power, makes its ap- 
pearance. 

American participation in the Second World War 
has already brought a number of these movements to 
the fore. Certain opportunistic educators are seeking 
to entrench themselves at different points in our educa- 
tional system. Interests that are antagonistic to popu- 
larly supported public education seldom miss a crisis- 
opportunity to handicap or cripple. Groups of or- 
ganized teachers and administrators with specializa- 
tions and interests to promote reach for more exclusive 
power. Protective smoke screens are thrown around 
many of these dubious projects by group spokesmen 
who declare that “educators should not criticize other 
educators.” 

Unless they are carefully appraised and continuously 
checked against the basic philosophy underlying the 
democratic way of life and the American system of 
public education, these movements may, under the 
pressure of irrational or misdirected emotionalism, do 
irreparable harm to our first line of internal defense— 
public schools under community control. 

It has always seemed to us that herein lay one of 
the greatest responsibilities of the professional maga- 
zine. With an editorial policy free from entangling 
alliances with material, professional or social interests, 
the publication devoted to the protection and improve- 
ment of education in the United States occupies a 
unique position. Without the pressures of immediacy, 
it can take a longer and more detached view of ob- 
jectives, persons, movements and organizations. It can 
cut sharply through the pretty facades, used sometimes 
to display and at other times to hide unusual ultimate 


purposes, and speak freely to its readers. The trustee- 
ship of an independent educational publication toward 
the maintenance and improvement of the education 
function is not to be treated lightly or bartered for 
immediate publishing advantages. It should always be 
exercised in terms of long-time objectives and the vital 
needs of the American people. 

To the continuous and fearless exercise of this 
trusteeship, The Nation’s Scuoots pledges itself anew 
at this most critical period in the history of American 
education. It will continue to press for greater equal- 
ization of individual opportunity, but not at the 
expense of popular control of educational policy by 
the community. It will fight vigorously and contin- 
uously, against all interest groups, for the protection 
and improvement of the American public school— 
conceptually impartial, nonpartisan, nonsectarian and 
classless—an agency through which all children may 
receive instruction and through which cultural conflict 
may be harmonized. 


Buy Early 


CHOOL districts are strongly advised to do their 

1942-43 purchasing of supplies, textbooks and 
equipment as early as possible. While the new appro- 
priations will not be legally available before the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year on July 1, orders may be 
given now for immediate delivery and future pay- 
ment. The reasons for urging early shopping are 
obvious. Publishers, supply and equipment manufac- 
turers employ critical materials in their products, which 
can only be renewed as the producer shows sufficient 
demand. 

Manufacturing must be carried on in volume to 
make reasonable prices possible. Unless the producer 
knows his total volume of school demand early, it may 
not be possible for him to replace his current inventory 
in time for the ensuing fiscal year. If his plant is not 
fully occupied by school business, it may be quickly 
requisitioned for war production and diverted for the 
duration. Demands for transportation are becoming 
so heavy that it may be difficult to promise delivery 
later in the year when more men and matériel must 
be moved. Finally, prices are also ascending and the 








early purchaser will be able to obtain more for a stated 
sum than the one who is not forehanded. 

Every sign points to the need for early purchase of 
every essential textbook, reference book and item of 
supply and equipment. In an emergency of the pres- 
ent scope, bureaucratic routine, conventional red tape 
and habits of smug complacency may well be discarded 
for action. If you want your schools adequately sup- 
plied next year, order now. 


“Too Little, Too Late” 


HE much too frequently recurring explanation of 

“too little, too late” for the United Nations’ mili- 
tary, naval and air reverses may soon be applied with 
equal truth to public school operating budgets for next 
year. Lack of foresight in planning, neglect in keeping 
the community close to the schools and constantly 
informed of their value and needs, timidity in pre- 
senting essential requirements to boards of education 
and taxpayers and too great willingness to compromise 
and appease entrenched economic interests, such as 
organized realtors’ and taxpayers’ leagues, are com- 
bining to produce a condition that makes it extremely 
doubtful whether operating budgets can be generally 
increased 20 per cent to meet changes in purchasing 
power. 

Public education needs to develop a broad program 
of offensive educational action just as the United 
Nations need hard striking military action. Neither 
the war nor our internal struggle for the maintenance 
and improvement of democracy are going to be won 
through further appeasement or continued defensive 
action. 

Public education has never been in a more favorable 
position with respect to other governmental activities. 
Education for children, youths and adults has been 
recognized by the federal branch of government as the 
first line of internal defense. Public schools have been 
given a relatively favorable priority position in satisfy- 
ing their physical needs in relation to other pressing 
needs for critical materials. Rational deferments of 
essential personnel have also been granted. If the 
community school organizations neglect, therefore, to 
place their critical financial needs before the people 
and to obtain a 20 per cent increase in operating 
budgets, it will be their own fault. It is going to be 
difficult to find a whipping boy this year to cover 
interpretative shortcomings. 

The 20 per cent increase is essential because of infla- 
tionary changes in the price index since July 1941. The 
cost of supplies, textbooks and equipment is higher. 
If the schools are to be maintained during the coming 
year at even current efficiency with respect to teaching 
aids, it will cost one fifth more than this year. Dimin- 
ishing purchasing power of teacher salaries, in many 
cases not even restored to predepression levels before 
the onset of inflation, is making teaching less attractive. 
There is a sufficient number of teachers but generous 


12 


increases in salaries will be necessary to keep them 
from taking much more attractively paid positions in 
government and defense industry. Training inade- 
quate teachers in submarginal schools to serve at de- 
pressed salaries is specious economy and will merely 
reduce instructional efficiency. 

Operating budgets must be increased radically for 
the next academic year, and the extra funds must come 
from the community. Increased aid from state and 
federal sources is extremely doubtful. The importance 
of public schools must again be brought home to each 
community. 


Duplication Unnecessary 


OMMUNITY facilities for education, health and 

recreation are readily available to meet most of 
the emergency needs created by the Second World 
War. Plant, personnel and organization exist that may 
be rapidly expanded through incrtased use or, when 
necessary, through temporary construction. The only 
need that communities cannot supply for emergency 
activities is that of extra finance needed for staff 
enlargements. 

Under these conditions it is difficult to understand 
why federal executive agencies persist in doing every- 
thing the hard way and increasing the time-span in 
providing essential emergency services. The adult 
physical fitness program is a good illustration. Per- 
sonnel, plant and equipment for physical education 
and recreation exist in the majority of communities. 
They form a natural rallying point for the adult. There 
is no need for federal duplication of facilities or of 
personnel. There is no reason why untrained profes- 
sional athletes should be hired to promote these pro- 
grams. It would be much cheaper and much quicker 
to inform state education authorities of the need, pro- 
vide the essential budget and then permit a rapid solu- 
tion of the problem by professionally competent phys- 
ical education personnel in each community. 

Early in the redirection of civilian personnel to meet 
war needs, there was a sudden demand for semiskilled 
mechanics and machine operators. The pyblic schools 
responded quickly and their laboratories and shops 
were placed on a twenty-four hour basis wherever 
necessary to meet this unexpected demand. The extra 
funds were furnished by the federal government. The 
organization and operation of this activity under com- 
munity direction indicated what may be accomplished 
when money is available. 

There is no need for expensive and extensive dupli- 
cation of existing facilities by parallel federal effort. 
The greatest success and desirable economy may be 
achieved through cooperation of federal and_ local 
agencies of government. 
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Children First 


N THE April issue of The Na- 

TIoN’s Scuoots, Henry Ford said 
what many other business and pro- 
fessional men are thinking: Chil- 
dren are our greatest and most vital 
asset. This war is being fought for 
their benefit. This war is being 
fought to preserve and improve dem- 
ocratic processes so that their gen- 
eration may come just a little closer 
to achieving the great American 
dream of equality of opportunity for 
every individual according to his ca- 
pacity, regardless of color, creed or 
national origin. Every American 
child is entitled to a decent home; 
wholesome, nourishing and sufficient 
food; proper medical and dental 
care, and adequate and uninter- 
rupted education. His future must 
not be short-sightedly curtailed or 
reduced because of war. Education 
is the first line of internal defense. 


Children Must Develop Normally 


Children grow at a fairly steady 
and predictable rate. They must 
not be treated as robots whose de- 
velopment can be accelerated by ad- 
ministrative speed-up of educational 
programs or by heavier pressure 
placed upon them. Children are en- 
titled to their educational opportu- 
nity in accord with their rate of 
growth, regardless of war. 

For many generations the elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools 
have operated on a five day week 
in the interests of both children and 
teachers. Private schools that are 
open on Saturdays provide for time 
off on other week days so that the 
total elementary or secondary school 
week seldom exceeds 30 hours of 
instruction. The teacher’s week un- 
der these programs ranges from 40 
to 50 clock hours, depending upon 
the system involved. 

Certain groups of educators, par- 
ticularly in administration, fearful 
of being accused of indifference, are 
spending much of their time in the 
great American pastime of “doing 
something” without too much real- 
ization of what the direction or re- 
sult may be. Some advocate a six 
day week for children of elemen- 
tary age; others want to accelerate 
secondary school programs and re- 
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point the total curriculum for mili- 
tary activity; some express a feeling 
that teachers must “work harder,” 
while still others have plans for even 
earlier partial induction into mili- 
tary service than the American peo- 
ple, through their Congress, are 
willing to accept. 

When carefully examined, most of 
these highly publicized and emo- 
tionalized plans for American child- 
hood and youth are found to be 
more favorable to their inventors 
and sponsors than to the children or 
the teachers. Some critically minded 
parents even call them by a harsher 
term, “exploitative.” Parent-teacher 
association groups believe that it is 
necessary to organize a national 
campaign to protect the normal de- 
velopment of children during the 
national emergency. 

Their program includes “promo- 
tion of child safety measures, equal- 
ized educational opportunity, guid- 
ance, constructive leisure activities, 
civic responsibility and __ spiritual 
faith.” They do not favor reduc- 
tion of opportunity. 

Army and Navy officers who ap- 
peared on the program of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators at San Francisco were prac- 
tically unanimous in their belief that 
the best work the schools could do 
would be to pursue their normal 
curricular efforts with greater em- 
phasis upon mastery, particularly in 
languages, mathematics and science. 
They wanted more physical educa- 
tion and endurance-building activity. 
They showed little enthusiasm for 
the educators’ quasi-military plans. 
They may also have felt that dress- 
ing up a course by using “war” as 
a descriptive adjective might merely 
be a band wagon device. 

As we have stated before in these 
columns, and expect to reiterate con- 
stantly, the teaching profession owes 


a great responsibility to the Ameri- 
can children now in elementary and 
early secondary years by protecting 
their educational birthright and by 
preventing self-seeking individuals 
and interests from exploiting them 
for extrinsic and selfish purposes. It 
is extremely doubtful whether boys 
in the lower secondary school will 
be called upon to serve in this war. 
If they are, it will be time enough 
to qualify them for military service 
when they are called into active 
service. 

It will be their job to safeguard 
the peace and to help rebuild the 
world. They should be given an 
understanding of democratic respon- 
sibility for maintaining peace and 
preventing aggression. They may 
be honestly taught that man must 
always be ready to fight to remain 
free. They should be educated to 
an understanding of democracy and 
to democratic competence. They 
should be permitted to mature at 
their normal physical, mental and 
social rate. ‘There may be some 
merit in speeding up the processes 
of professional and technical educa- 
tion for mature students in colleges, 
institutes and universities, but there 
is little justification for making simi- 
lar attempts in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


Teachers Are Not to Blame 


To the everlasting credit of the 
teaching profession, it should be ad- 
mitted that the specious schemes 
proposed for “doing something” did 
not originate with the classroom 
teacher. The true teacher knows 
that even in war time, the real and 
most vital job of education is not 
the dramatic front-page headline 
material but the steady, continuous, 
day-by-day teaching effort that seeks 
to build nondramatically but soundly 
for the future. 
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O THE person who thinks of 

Henry Ford as inventor-indus- 
trialist, it may come as a surprise that 
he is also schoolmaster to some 2400 
boys and girls in Dearborn, Mich., as 
well as in scattered areas as 
Canada, Brazil, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts and the Upper and Lower Pen- 
insulas of Michigan. 

This is the most extensive private 
school system in the world under the 
personal direction and ownership of 
a single individual. It is unique in 
other ways: It charges no tuition and 
produces no revenue. Every child re- 
ceives educational services that cost, 
at a conservative estimate, from $300 
to $500 a year. These schools do not 


such 


advertise or even publish a catalog. 
They are separate from the Trade 
Schools, which are apprentice-train- 
ing centers for the Ford Motor Com- 


pany. 
The schools described here are 
those located in Dearborn, Mich., 


where the simple economy of a past 
generation has been skillfully re- 
produced. This reconstruction is in 
the form of an active community 
called Greenfield Village, which, 
with its quiet, elm shaded streets, its 
common green graced by the digni- 
fied and lovely Martha-Mary Chapel, 
its birthplace of Stephen Foster over- 
looking the “Suwanee River,” its 
covered bridge, its Logan County 


Courthouse where Abraham Lincoln 
practiced law, its Noah Webster 
Home, its restored birthplace of Wil- 
liam Holmes McGuffey and its res- 
torations of simple but significant 
examples of early American inns and 
shops, naturally blended through 
beautiful yet simple landscaping, 


serves as the setting for the school- 
master’s classes. 

The esthetic and cultural qualities 
of this campus are an integral part of 
the total pattern of education. Henry 








MADELINE JOYCE STRAIGHT 


Ford believes that the old adage 
“There’s nothing so constant as 
change” should be made vital to 
growing boys and girls. His col- 
lection of Americana in Greenfield 
Village is not for the purpose of pre- 
serving relics but is planned to stimu- 
late the imagination by dramatic evi- 
dence of the drastic and rapid evolu- 
tion of human living. He says to his 
pupils: “The farther you look back, 
the farther you can look ahead” and 
alongside the products of the past 


Left: In connec- 
tion with the Mc- 
Guffey School is a 
tiny farm that is 
run by the children 
themselves. Here a 
pupil gives one of 
the two Shetland 
ponies on the farm 
his morning curry- 
ing. Below: Both 
boys and girls par- 
ticipate in the agri- 
cultural program. 
The produce is 
sold at a wayside 
vegetable stand. 
All photographs 
received from the 
Edison Institute. 


are ranged achievements of the pres- 
ent and a mental picture of the future. 

Background: Henry Ford likes 
children. They are one of his ab- 
sorbing interests in life. Even today, 
despite the added job of building 
bombers and tanks and planes, this 
busy industrialist takes the time to 
know the village pupils by name and 
to spend an hour or so with them 
every school day, usually at morning 
chapel. To him this is the pleasant- 
est part of the day. 

The first Greenfield Village School 
was opened in the fall of 1929 with 
30 children. From this simple begin- 
ning has developed a system of 
schools that now extends from kin- 
dergarten through the engineering 
institute and enrolls approximately 
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300 boys and girls. The student body 
represents a cross section of the Dear- 
born community; not more than half 
are children of Ford employes. 

Purpose: The instructional pattern 
grows out of the idea that education 
is life. Henry Ford has never met 
John Dewey, but the philosopher and 
the industrialist are close together on 
educational practice. By developing 
schools that fit his personal ideas of 
education, Henry Ford has gradually 
evolved a program that may, in 
terms of content and method, seem 
highly progressive, a condition that 
is in harmony with his belief that 
the only important constant is 
change. He would say that his objec- 
tive is merely to prepare boys and 
girls for actual life responsibilities 
and privileges and that the best way 
to do this is to duplicate life condi- 
tions in school. 

From the first class in coloring and 
building with blocks in the kinder- 
garten to the drawing of meticulous 
blueprints in the Edison Institute of 
Technology, the idea of actual per- 
formance is constantly stressed. The 
child in the kindergarten learns that 
each page in his coloring book must 
be satisfactorily completed before he 
goes on to the next. “Anything 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
well”—this aphorism on mastery is 
emphasized from the first through 
the sixteenth year. 
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1. Secretary House. 2. Sara-Jordan 
Boarding House. 3. The Martha- 
Mary Chapel. 4. Ann Arbor House. 
5. The old McGuffey School. 6. 
Restored home of Noah Webster. 





The schools operate on a twelve 


month basis. While formal classes 
are conducted only ten months a 
year, the summer work-experience is 
a specific part of the school program. 
The pupil is paid in cash for work 
accomplished, whether it is in the 
gardens or shops, and everything he 
does is measured by the same stand- 
ards of thoroughness and accuracy 
that are maintained in production. 

The chief purpose of this “learning 
by doing” method is to develop in- 
dividual self-reliance and industry, 
for Henry Ford is convinced that in- 
dividual effort and intelligence must 
be first trained before the community 
as a whole can prosper. “There is,” 
he says, “no system of government 
and no scheme of life that can re- 
lieve you, individually, of the obliga- 
tion to do your own task with dis- 
crimination.” 

Program: The dynamic concept of 
the relationship between learning 
and doing is realized by duplicating 
conditions that are lifelike; marks 











are not stressed and degrees are not 
offered. There are actual houses for 
the girls to use in making immediate 
application of what they learn about 
homemaking. The boys go into 
shops where they work on real jobs 
or even into the automobile plant 
where their work has the vitality of 
the actual. Pupils in commercial 
classes do part-time work in the gen- 
eral administrative offices, and both 
boys and girls go into the fields to 
prepare the soil, plant seeds and har- 
vest their produce. 

Here is the flavor of reality; theory 
is not allowed to be stagnant but is 
vitalized by immediate testing and 
application in the laboratory of real 
life. Such a program has an integra- 
tion that gives substantial continuity 
to the entire work from kindergarten 
through the Institute of Technology. 

The program also includes devel- 
opment of the moral, mental, social, 
emotional and physical needs of the 
pupil. The chapel is both symbolic 
and actual in its program of moral 
education; the general curriculum, 
which conforms to standards of the 
Michigan state department of public 
instruction, is designed to care for 
the mental needs of the pupils. Danc- 
ing classes, student councils and par- 
ticipation in school activities are espe- 
cially pointed toward the develop- 
ment of social grace and poise. 

An extensive program of choral 
music, combined with chapel, sup- 
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plies wholesome emotional develop- 
ment, and an extensive program of 
feeding, regular medical and dental 
examinations, essential remedial 
work and exercise administers to the 
physical needs of the pupils. A beau- 
tiful recreation building invites the 
children to a healthful intramural 
program of games and swimming 
without the stress on interscholastic 
competition. 

The academic program is not de- 
signed primarily for college entrance 
but is planned fit young people 
for gainful employment at the ter- 
mination of the secondary years. 
Nevertheless, of the 91 graduates of 
the high school thus far, 46 have con- 
tinued through the Institute of Tech- 
nology or have entered institutions of 
advanced education elsewhere; only 
nine have failed to complete their 
college work, three on account of 
military service. 

High school classes are planned on 
a two hour basis allowing theory and 
laboratory to be combined so that, for 
example, the class in biology has time 
to make an extensive study of soil 
erosion on the Rouge River. English 
in the high school is pointed toward 
the practical; the study of literature 
is minimized. During the past year 
senior English classwork has been 
devoted to a review of grammar and 
composition with als upon the 
use of language. 

There is no study of foreign lan- 
guages. The curriculum also lists 
sewing, shorthand, typewriting, draft- 
ing, radio and photography. Art in- 
struction and training in choral sing- 
ing are given in all grades. 

In the Edison Institute of Tech- 
nology about sixty young men are 
pursuing chemical, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. 
They spend four hours of each day 
in the classrooms and _ laboratories. 
For another four hours they a-e em- 
ployed in shops and _ laboratories 
where they make direct application 
of information gained in class. 

Plant as Educational Aid: In these 
schools the village itself is used 
an important educational device. 
The kindergarten is housed in the 
beautifully restored Ann Arbor 
House (1833). In this homelike at- 
mosphere with its miniature piano, 
dining tables, chairs, lavatories and 
cots, the children work at their 
books, painting and building. Under 
the supervision of a full-time house 
manager, boys and girls enthusias- 


courses in 
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Enrollment of Ford Schools, 1941-1942 
Greenfield Village 

Kindergarten through Institute of 

ak ara dn eco tag abacus 295 

Macon-Tecumseh Area............... 150 

Macon High School 

Centennial School 

Brownville School 

Green Lane Academy 








Willow Run School.................. 4l1 
Nankin Mills School...... et 
Pequaming Schools............ i 
Alberta School........ vy BE an ae 
Henry Ford Hospital 
School of Home Arts...... cel See 8 
Convalescent (number varies) ee 
Total enrollment, Mich........... 746 
os ays Consolidated School. ba ~. 222 
George Washington Carver Se hool. 197 
8 & ree ae — “419 
Wayside Inn Boys’ School............ 50 
Redstone School . : 5 ee eo. 16 
Southwest School . EO te, Sar ae ee 17 
(Mass.) Total.......... oc. oa 
Brazil Schools (S. A.)...... .1200 
GRAND TOTAL...... 2448 
tically take turns preparing their 


noonday meals, setting the tables and 
acting as hosts and hostesses. 

A regular part of school life in the 
village is early morning participation 
in nonsectarian chapel exercises with 
Henry Ford as regular attendant. 
The children of the kindergarten and 
of the first and second grades have 
exercises in their own classrooms, but 
all other pupils start their day in the 
serene atmosphere of the perfectly 
appointed chapel. They take turns 





Above: Homemaking is stressed as one of the 


most important 


Right: 


parts of the girls’ training. 
Student at the control panel of the wind 
tunnel at the Edison Institute of Technology. 


planning the chapel programs; they 
themselves preside at the services, 
and once each week they broadcast 
the program over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The first and second grades are 
housed in a building constructed of 
logs from the old McGuffey farm, a 
building primitive as the wilderness 
in its outer aspect but ultramodern 
in its lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion. The furnishings combine fea- 
tures of the old and the new. The 
teacher’s desk was one used by Mr. 
McGuffey himself but the pupils’ 
desks are of modern design. 

Children in these elementary 
grades learn typewriting and weav- 
ing, using especially designed small 
looms that give youngsters the 
fundamental principles of weaving. 
They also have instruction in pot- 
tery. While illustrations reproduced 
from the McGuffey Readers decorate 
the walls of the McGuffey School, 
the readers themselves are used as 
reference books only. The language 
arts are taught by modern methods. 

In connection with the McGuffey 
School are a playhouse and a diminu- 
tive farm, having a barn, two Shet- 
land ponies, a wagon, plow and cullti- 
vator. The “farm” is operated by the 
children themselves and they have 
the enlivening experience of planting, 
harvesting and preparing some of 
their own food for the table. 

Each pupil from kindergarten 
through high school eats his noonday 
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meal in the village, the first and sec- 
ond graders using the Sarah Jordan 
Boarding House. This house was 
occupied by Thomas A. Edison’s em- 
ployes at Menlo Park, N. J., and was 
the first house to be illuminated by 
the incandescent electric light. 

The high school children eat lunch 
in Clinton Inn, a typical hostelry of 
a century ago which received travel- 
ers on the stagecoach line from De- 
troit to Chicago on the great Sauk 
Indian Trail. Here, again, is a com- 
bination of attention to physical 
health (Mr. Ford is convinced that 
the school should furnish at least 
one well-balanced, nutritious meal 
to each child as part of its health 
program) and to development of 
social ease, all in a setting of cultural 
and historical significance. 

The building that houses grades 3 
through 7 is another one of senti- 
mental and historical interest. It is 
the old Scotch Settlement School that 
Henry Ford attended as a boy. The 
interior of the building has been re- 
stored exactly, with the large wood 
stove in front of the teacher’s desk, 
the wooden blackboards, the coal oil 
lamps in their wall brackets and the 
hand bell on Teacher’s desk. 

Actually, a modern air condition- 
ing system keeps the room at an 
even, healthfully humidified temper- 
ature and fluorescent indirect light- 
ing provides proper illumination. 

High school classes are held in the 
Museum Building, erected in 1929 
and dedicated to Thomas A. Edison. 
The building itself is a reproduction 
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Junior high school pupils entertain 


of Independence Hall and in its 
clock tower is a replica of the Liberty 
Bell. Besides classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries and the theater of the Edi- 
son Institute, this building contains 
the 814 acres of collections of early 
American furniture, glassware, ce- 
ramics, silverware, pewter and mu- 
sical instruments. 

The facilities of this museum are 
used in the educational program. For 
example, the children have one week 
each year in which they enact pioneer 
days. They go to the museum to 
study the costumes of the period, find 
out what materials were used, what 
foods were eaten and how the dishes 
were prepared, what daily activities 
occupied these early Americans. Each 
pupil then makes his own costume 
and together they re-create the life 
activities of the people they are study- 
ing. They make butter, spin and 
weave and pour candles. 

One of the log cabins in the village 
is utilized as an example of a pioneer 
house and the pupils go there to 
cook their meals on the cabin stove, 
preparing exactly the menu that 
would have been used in pioneer 
times, using only cooking equipment 
and table implements that were fa- 
miliar to the people of their study. 

The education of the girls is early 
pointed toward homemaking. Ad- 
vanced homemaking is taught at 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit. In 
the restored home of Noah Webster, 


luncheon guests at Webster House. 


the high school and grammar school 
girls get actual training and experi- 
ence in home management and in 
the fine art of group living. They 
spend a week at a time in the Web- 
ster house, where they plan the 
meals, do the marketing, prepare the 
food and act as hostesses at the dining 
table and in the living room. All of 
this is done under the general super- 
vision of a resident-mistress, but the 
girls are actually responsible for the 
smooth operation of the house. 

Personnel: Academic teachers are 
required to have Michigan teaching 
certificates. They have no tenure 
status or retirement program and 
they are employed on a_ twelve 
month basis. Salaries are higher than 
in neighboring public school com- 
munities and 22 of the 38 teachers 
have been with the schools since the 
introduction of the work they teach. 
Master craftsmen, who through years 
of actual performance have proved 
their ability, are employed to teach 
the technical skills. Thus, a balance is 
maintained between the academic 
and the practical, the esthetic and the 
utilitarian, the theoretical and the 
actual, 

The Greenfield Village Schools 
are planned to be a laboratory for 
life and in them Henry Ford, the 
schoolmaster, hopes to incite an eager 
curiosity about things and ideas that 
for his boys and girls will continue 
through the years. 








Children Make Food Canvass 


San Patricio County, Texas 


THE Texas coastal county, San 
Patricio, rural pupils know well that 
war is being waged. Some of them on 
their way to seen bodies 
from torpedoed ships washed up on the 
shore. All of them are accustomed to 
the continuing air patrols from Corpus 
Christi. 

Naturally, these pupils are eager to 
do their part. One interesting project 
reported by Jewell Schley is the prac- 


school have 


tice canteen set up by elementary school 
pupils. At the canteen they successfully 
fed 250 persons. 

In cooperation with the county air 
raid wardens, school children have can- 
vassed every neighborhood, making sure 


that each home has enough food on the 
shelf to feed the family for five days 
without lighting the stove and that the 
supply includes plenty of fruit juices in 
case the water is cut off. 

Every child above the fifth grade in 
the county schools has passed the stand- 
ard Red Cross course in first aid. Those 
in the lower grades have had junior 
Red Cross training. 

Work among the adults of the county 
has gone through school channels, too, 
Miss Schley states. A night school is 
training men rejected by the Army be- 
cause of illiteracy. To date, 335 have 
been taught and subsequently reclassified 
by their draft boards. 


Boys Build First-Aid Cases 


William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 


oe boys in the industrial de- 
partment of William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pa., have completed 
32 emergency first-aid cases for use in 
the city schools in case of air raid in- 
juries. 

Almost as large as a suitcase, the cases 
are made of fir plywood, stained and 
varnished. The lids fit tightly. 


The girls, not to be outdone, have 
made 144 dozen swabs for the cases. 
The bandages were cut, folded and 
pressed in the home economics classes 
of the junior and senior high schools. 

Equipment for the first-aid cases, 
which have been placed in the shelter 
areas in the various schools, was selected 
by the school nurses. 


How Pupils Help Men at Front 


University of Chicago 


_ suggestions for pupils who are 
eager to help the men in training 
camps or at the front have been set 
down by W. C. Reavis, professor of 
education, University of Chicago. They 
are as follows: 

1. Writing letters to members of the 
American armed forces who represent 
the local school and home community. 


) 


2. Sending the school paper to all 


alumni of the local school engaged in 
military service. 

3. Remembering these alumni with 
occasional school souvenirs and gifts. 

4. Contributing magazines and books 
for the use of men in training camps. 

5. Assisting in entertaining soldiers in 
local camps under proper sponsorship. 

6. Giving appropriate publicity to the 
valorous deeds of local alumni. 


Junior Police Protect Gardens 
Wilmette (Ill.) Public Schools 


vom will do well to shun 
citizens’ victory gardens in Wil- 
mette, Ill., this summer for a junior 
police force of 75 determined boys will 


assist the regular police in protecting the 
vegetable crop. 
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The Junior Police Corps was organ- 
ized last year and its members, all be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 13, act as official 
messengers of the local defense council. 
Too, they have been active in salvaging 
paper, rags, rubber and scrap iron. 
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Radio Lessons 


Cleveland 
Y | ‘06 DEVELOP morale and an un- 


derstanding of America’s problems 
of defense and offense, radio lessons on 
Current Issues are broadcast seven times 


Farm Machinery 


Tonganoxie (Kan.) 


ARM boys at Tonganoxie Rural 

High School, Tonganoxie, Kan., 
have done a spectacular job in salvaging 
old and discarded farm machinery. 

Old mowers, wheat drills, pump en- 
gines, farming mills and cultivators have 
been brought in to the vocational agri- 
culture shops for rebuilding, H. A. Wil- 
liamson, the principal, reports. 

Much of this equipment needed new 
parts; repainting was also a part of the 
pupils’ labor. Ten pieces of equipment 
have been rebuilt and either sold by the 
boys or returned for farm work at home. 
The increase in value of the equipment 
because of the repair work done has 
been $25 and $55 per item. 

Not satisfied with this project, the 
boys have set out to reach definite goals 
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Build Morale 


Public Schools 


each week from Station WBOE, the 
radio station operated by the Cleveland 
public schools. Recordings of the pro- 
gram are used in some schools. 


Is Rejuvenated 
Rural High School 


in increased production on local farms. 
Forty boys, some in and some out of 
school, are receiving instruction in farm 
production enterprises. 

The intended increases in production 
during 1942 over 1941 are: pork, 17,800 
lbs.; beef, 2000 lbs.; sheep (mutton), 
2000 lbs.; poultry (meat), 800 lbs.; eggs, 
1250 dozen; milk, 15,000 lbs.; soy beans, 
600 Ibs. In addition, there is to be a 15 
acre increase in home gardens. 

Other war measures being pushed by 
Future Farmer members in this school 
are savings bonds and stamp sales ($125 
in bonds and $50 in stamps); merchan- 
dise sale for Red Cross fund, $20 in 
saleable contributions; scrap paper sale, 
1 ton; scrap iron sale, 4 tons; target 
practice, 23 participants. 
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Stenography Pupils Aid Defense 


Whitman (Mass.) High School 


NY school that has a commercial 

department can follow the brilliant 

idea worked out in the high school at 
Whitman, Mass., a town of 8000. 

To meet an unformulated need, senior 
stenographic pupils with teacher assist- 
ance organized the Volunteer Secretarial 
Defense Corps to assist local committees 
on civilian defense. 

Members of the corps, with the sanc- 
tion of principal, work afternoons and 
evenings at filing, taking dictation, typ- 
ing and duplicating. They use school 
equipment; the superintendent of schools 
has purchased additional duplicating 
equipment to aid in such work. 

From one of the student organiza- 
tions, a small sum of money was bor- 


rowed to buy paper and stencils in bulk. 
This relieves the various civilian defense 
committees from purchasing small lots 
of supplies at retail prices. The commit- 
tees reimburse the corps for the supplies 
when the work is done. 

Some typical jobs are: taking notes 
on lectures; duplicating knitting instruc- 
tions, canteen menus, air raid precaution 
school examinations, auxiliary police and 
motor corps instructions, and helping the 
local Selective Service Board on odd 
“rush jobs.” 

In addition to making their own best 
contribution to civilian defense, these 
senior pupils are getting valuable experi- 
ence and are in touch with business men 
who may well aid them in getting jobs. 


Both Factory and Farm Are Served 


Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


IKE many schools in industrial 
areas, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, IIl., is doing 
an excellent job on its defense courses. 
Briefly outlined, they are as follows: 

1. Half of the boys in the schools are 
enrolled in vocational courses that lead 
to defense work—machine tool opera- 
tion, welding, pattern making, automo- 
bile mechanics, drafting. The girls fa- 
vor quantity food production and home 
nursing courses. 

2. Some 200 out-of-school youths are 
being trained by the high school and the 
N.Y.A. in cooperation. Adjacent to the 
school grounds is the new $86,000 
N.Y.A. work-experience center and the 
facilities of this center are used for the 
federally financed program. The train- 
ing is in machine tool operation, arc and 
gas welding, sheet metal work, hand 
forging, radio assembly, power sewing 
and gas-engine mechanics. 

3. From 6 p.m. to 3 a.m. the high 
school houses night courses for adults, 
although by 9 o’clock in the evening the 


trainees overflow into the N.Y.A. work- 
experience center. 

A ground school course under the 
auspices of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration gives instruction to 60 
trainees. Specialists from industry teach 
15 engineering courses on the college 
level to 350 high school graduates. Sup- 
plementary courses in machine tool oper- 
ation, welding and blueprinting serve 
200 men on defense jobs; these courses 
are federally financed. 

4. On Saturday mornings 25 youths 
selected by industry come to school for 
apprentice training in supervision; half 
of the expense of this course is borne by 
Smith-Hughes appropriations. 

5. The vocational agriculture depart- 
ment has a comprehensive program for 
both adults and youths. Boys learn to 
make soil tests, to grade seeds, to raise 
blooded chicks, to operate and repair 
tractors and to do shop work in farm 
mechanics. 

6. Eighty persons attend the weekly 
farmers’ evening school. 


Rush to Join Fitness Club 


University of Texas Interscholastic League 


HYSICAL FITNESS CLUBS are 

being formed in all schools in Texas 
as a contribution of school boys and 
girls to the civilian defense program. 


Training guides are being furnished 
participating schools and standards are 
being set up for pupils on the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. 
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STEPS IN A DEFENSE TRAINEE’S PROGRESS IN PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 
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HE present desire of nearly 

everyone to do something to 
help in the war effort affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to accelerate local 
community organization in a manner 
that will tend to perpetuate demo- 
cratic processes and ideals after the 
war is over. However, unless con- 
siderable initiative is displayed by 
local groups, it is possible that many 
activities that can well be undertaken 
by existing organizations will be 
absorbed by centrally dominated and 
hierarchically organized defense 
agencies, such as the defense councils 
and the Citizens’ Defense Corps. 

The end of the war and the con- 
sequent dissolution of the defense 
agencies might, therefore, leave local 
communities even less effectively or- 
ganized than they were at the outset. 

The saving and challenging factor 
in the present situation, however, is 
the recognition by defense agencies 
that there are two main types of 
services to be performed during the 
emergency: the active protection and 
auxiliary services and the inadequate- 
ly named nonprotective services. 

The protective services, including 
auxiliary fire and police units, air 
wardens and emergency medical 
service, are properly within the scope 
of the defense councils and the Citi- 
zens’ Defense Corps. 

It is in the broad area of the equally 
important nonprotective services that 
existing community organizations 
have their best opportunity to func- 
tion. The logical agency for the full 
utilization of the resources of each 
community is the community coun- 
cil. 

The community council is not just 
another agency added to the confused 
multitude of organizations of varying 
degrees of activity and social impor- 
tance found in the typical American 
community. Rather, it is a facilitating 
device for coordinating and improv- 
ing work already being carried out 
by existing agencies and for discover- 
ing and meeting community needs 
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What Community Councils 
Can Do to Help 


1. HEALTH.—Promoting hot lunch pro- 
grams in schools; sensory examinations of 
school children; protection of workers in 
industry; town cleanup and immunization 
campaigns; well-baby clinics; privy modern- 
ization; food conservation; establishment and 
support of Red Cross courses. 

2. HOUSING. — Learning 


housing needs; watching for exorbitant in- 


community's 


creases in rent; inventorying vacant dwell- 
ings; if necessary, investigating possibilities 
of creating an official housing authority. 

3. RECREATION.—Preparing lists of avail- 
able recreation facilities; promoting folk 
dancing, little theater groups, nature study 
groups, community chorus and orchestra; 
establishing a woodworking tool library; en- 
couraging the use of school shops and play- 
rooms; providing recreation for soldiers on 
leave. 

4. EDUCATION.—Helping provide cit- 
izenship classes for aliens, group discussions 
of important local and national defense prob- 
lems, leadership training, adult education 
classes; collecting books and magazines for 
camps; establishing a day nursery. 

5. BILL OF RIGHTS.—Fighting violations 
of civil liberties even when unpopular views 
are affected; opposing legislation that is 
contrary to the Bill of Rights; urging libraries 
to feature displays on civil liberties and the 
Bill of Rights. 

6. KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR.—Arrang- 
ing joint church services; organizing a com- 
munity chest; fostering rural-urban unity; or- 
ganizing a "service-to-the-community" fair 
and festivals by foreign-born groups; provid- 
ing home hospitality for men in uniform. 

7. AID TO YOUTH.—Making group life 
available to all who wish it; providing voca- 
tional guidance by community adult inter- 
views; establishing youth centers; arranging 
dances. 

8. IMPROVEMENTS TO COMMUNITY 
SERVICES.—Lending support to services of 
Red Cross, traveling library, producer's co- 
operative and consumer's cooperative; stimu- 
lating sale of waste paper, scrap metal and 
defense bonds. 
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that are not adequately met. To a 
large extent its effectiveness depends 
upon how well it represents the vari- 
ous interests and groups within the 
whole community or, in larger cities, 
within the neighborhood. Typically, 
it is made up of representatives of 
labor, veterans and fraternal, trade, 
patriotic, civic, women’s, religious, 
professional, youth and educational 
organizations and such other agencies 
as the Red Cross. Although the com- 
munity council is necessarily non- 
partisan, local political officials are 
frequently members. 

By its very nature, therefore, the 
community council is in position to 
assume an important rodle in local 
civilian defense activities, while at 
the same time it encourages com- 
munity organizations of a relatively 
permanent character. The state ad- 
ministrator of the Michigan Council 
of Defense has described the relation- 
ship of the community council to the 
defense council as follows: 

“The community council will be 
a helping hand to the nonprotective 
services of the local or county defense 
council. The official defense councils 
work through the already existing or- 
ganizations and agencies in a com- 
munity. The community council may 
serve to aid coordination of the exist- 
ing agencies in a community so that 
the small defense councils may efh- 
ciently reach all potential workers 
for nonprotective activities. This will 
allow the defense council more time 
to devote to active protection via tax- 
supported services and their auxil- 
iaries, such as fire, police, first aid, 
public works and so on.” 

What, then, are some of the activi- 
ties in which community councils 
may either engage themselves or 
refer to appropriate community agen- 
cies? One plan has been worked out 
in Michigan and reported in a bul- 
letin written largely by Alvin F. 
Zander of the University of Michigan 
and published by the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction under 
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the title, “The Community Council 
in Defense: How You and Your 
Neighbors Can Help.” Under this 
plan, community councils may ap- 
point committees on: defense saving, 
training and salvage; defense hous- 
ing, communication and transporta- 
tion; citizenship, alien and _ safety 
education; recreation and_ physical 


fitness; health, nutrition and con- 
sumer interest; welfare and _ social 
service, and such other areas as 
might be needed locally. The list is 
admittedly partial and merely sug- 
gestive. In general, the principle 
should be followed that committees 
ought to be appointed only in broad 
areas of well-recognized need; over- 
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OURSES dealing with the con- 
C servation of our state and na- 
tional natural resources, and especially 
those designed for teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools, 
are available in at least 138 institu- 
tions of higher learning located in 35 
different states. It is, nonetheless, a 
new subject in our school curriculum 
and has not yet been accepted in the 
programs of elementary and second- 
ary schools. Its introduction into the 
curriculum offers more than ordinary 
difficulties. 

According to a recent pamphlet of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the 
teaching of conservation in the public 
schools is required by law in at least 
five states—Arkansas, Florida, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Wisconsin. In 
order to meet this regulation, teacher 
training institutions all over the coun- 
try are establishing courses in con- 
servation for potential and for in- 
service teachers. 

What is conservation? Who should 
teach it? What college or university 
department should offer it? Should 
conservation and nature study courses 
count for credit toward the major or 
minor requirements in the depart- 
ment in which they are offered? Or 
should these courses be used for elec- 
tive credit only? Should such courses 
be offered on the junior or senior 
college level? How many hours of 
credit should be given for a course in 
conservation? How many hours of 
credits 
quired to qualify one to teach con- 
servation in the public schools? Can 
the teaching of conservation be inte- 
grated with other courses already in 
the curriculum? 


conservation should be re- 
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In an attempt to answer some of 
these questions, we have made a 
study of certain practices in the teach- 
ing of conservation in the colleges 
and universities in the states 
mentioned. Most of the state insti- 
tutions in this area offer courses in 
some phase of conservation. Such 
courses are offered by widely differ- 
ent departments. In five different 


five 


colleges it is taught by the depart- 
ment of education. Elsewhere, it is 
handled by the departments of geog- 
raphy, forestry, sociology, agricultural 
economics, biology, social science, 
history and economics. 

Such lack of uniformity seems to 
show that there is wide variance of 
opinion on what conservation is or 
on what the content of a course in 
conservation should be. In 47 per 
cent of the institutions, credit is given 
toward major requirements. Several 
departments in these institutions 
allow minor but not major credit. 


~ 


At least one institution integrates 
the subject of conservation with other 
courses already in its curriculum. 
Here, the department of economics 
devotes the major portion of one of 
its courses to the teaching of conser- 
vation and in this course students 
work out “units” in different phases 
of natural resources of the state on 
such topics as soil conservation, lum- 
bering and forestry and wild life. 

It has not been through ignorance 
that our resources have been wasted. 
By and large, it has been through 
carelessness, neglect and wanton mis- 
use of misappropriation. A  state’s 
resources do not belong to any one 
generation. Conservation for national 
defense is now imperative! 


lapping should be carefully avoided. 

A partial list of war-time activities 
in which some community coun- 
cils have engaged accompanies this 
article. 

The selection of specific projects 
will naturally need to be made in 
terms of the local situation. Certain 
general problems appear especially 
important and worthy of particular 
emphasis. These are the problems of 
youth, the need for intercultural 
understanding and the problem of 
illiteracy. 

Youth’s problems are many. In 
general, it would seem desirable that 
communities think not in terms of 
doing something for youth but in 
terms of giving youth a real place 
and responsibility in the life of the 
community. Where high school de- 
fense councils have been established, 
such councils should be represented 
on the community council and al- 
lowed to assume a share of the re- 
sponsibility for community activities. 

The need for promoting under- 
standing among the various racial, 
nationality and economic groups in 
the United States has been ac- 
centuated by the war. Better under- 
standing is needed not only to pre- 
vent the hysteria and persecution that 
accompanied the last war but also to 
counteract the effects of enemy prop- 
aganda striving to divide us by stim- 
ulating intergroup animosities. 

The seriousness of the illiteracy 
problem is revealed by recent figures 
which show that one eighth of the 
nation’s adult population has not 
been educated beyond the fourth 
grade and that of the first 2,000,000 
men called up under the Selective 
Service Act 142,000 were rejected as 
educationally unfit.* Here is a real 
challenge to community councils and 
community adult education agencies. 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
show that there is a real need and 
opportunity for community action. 
If communities can rid themselves of 
provincialism in outlook, if they can 
learn, as many have done, to work 
effectively through such agencies as 
the community council, if they can 
display the necessary initiative and 
take advantage of the opportunity 
presented by the times, democracy 
will not be lost in America when the 
war is won. 


*Benjamin, Harold: A War Measure for 
Adult Education, Adult Education Bulletin, 
6:67 (Feb.) 1942. 
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or the Sugar Kelton 


HE first week of May will see 

history’s greatest public visita- 
tion to the schools, and probably the 
strangest. Millions upon millions of 
people will journey to the elemen- 
tary classrooms of 120,000 communi- 
ties—and the paradoxical thing 
about it all is the fact that they will 
do it cheerfully even though com- 


pelled! 
Sugar is the bait, as everyone 
knows. But what does it matter 


that the motivating force behind this 
mass descent upon the schools is not 
a burning interest in the progress of 
Johnny and Mary in grades 6 and 
3, respectively? Or to take issue 
with the principal in the matter of 
that little affair of the broken win- 
dow? Or even that the element of 
compulsion is present? 

The sugar trek simply hands to 
the schools on a platter the greatest 
opportunity to stimulate good will 
that the mind of man has thus far 
conceived or that circumstances have 
ever allowed. How come? 


Rationing Is in Fashion 


In the first place, practically every 
visitor among all those millions will 
be in a cheerful frame of mind when 
he goes to the schoolhouse. To be 
sure, we shall all have to go, but 
we'll do it happily. For evezyone 
will be doing a little bit toward win- 
ning the war, and not only that, but 
everyone will be in exactly the same 
boat. 

Furthermore, to be in possession 
of a sugar ration book will be de 
rigueur, no less. It wouldn’t be fash- 
ionable not to have a ration book. 

In the third place, no favoritism 
enters into the situation. Equality 
of status is the rule. No matter 
whose son or daughter may be in 
school, each parent is to receive no 
more and no less than that to which 
he is entitled. It should be a won- 
derful relief for teachers and admin- 
istrators in some communities to 
know that “pressure politics” has ab- 
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solutely no place in sugar rationing 
in the schools. 

Finally, this is the first time that 
the federal government has “given 
the nod” to teachers of the common 
schools and enlisted them in a na- 
tionwide program of action so broad 
in scope and of such crucial impor- 
tance. It far surpasses anything of 
World War I when the schools had 
to do with war gardens and war 
savings stamps. 


No Time for “Gimme’s™ 


Certainly, everything should be 
done not only to make these en- 
forced visits to the schools pleasant 
but also to present the achievements 
of the schools in as attractive a way 
as possible. Let the needs rest at 


this moment. Psychologically, it’s 
not an auspicious time for the 


“gimme’s.” There are a few things 
that every school ought to do to 
make the most of this unexcelled 
opportunity to cultivate a receptive 
public. 

1. See that the school grounds and 
building are scrupulously clean and 
as attractive as possible. This means 
removing whatever trash and litter 
may have accumulated in shrubs and 
corners. Sidewalks should be swept 
clean. Windows should sparkle. 
Floors should shine. A _ special ef- 
fort should be made: to present the 
best possible picture of good school 
housekeeping. 

2. Have receptionists on duty at 
all times, preferably selected from 
among the boys and girls, to direct 
sugar seekers to the proper places 
and to make them feel welcome and 
at ease. Let these young function- 
aries be chosen from among the in- 
telligent, clean and happy children 
to whom the important mission of 
cultivating good will may be en- 
trusted. There will be timid people 
coming, as well as boisterous. There 
will be some with children in school 
who themselves have never passed 
through its portals; some who can- 
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not even speak or understand Eng- 
lish. All these must be received with 
courtesy and consideration. 

3. Prepare the best exhibits of 
pupil and teacher activities that your 
school can possibly get ready. At 
no other time—not even at presiden- 
tial or school board elections—will 
so many people be around to see 
what you have on display. 

One type of exhibit that is cer- 
tainly worth while, but is often 
overlooked, is the daily classroom 
procedure. It is not necessary to in- 
sist on typical or normal classroom 
activities at this time. What we 
want to do is to put our best foot 
forward. The fact is that no class- 
room is normal when visitors are 
present. It would be defensible to 
prepare specifically for the influx of 
visitors by working up especially in- 
teresting phases of the regular school 
work. The provision of chairs for 
visitors should not be neglected. 

4. Let your visitors get their sugar 
books first; that is what they’re after, 
and everyone is curious to have a 
look at them. But—! 


Encourage Visitors to Linger 


5. Have somebody on deck to en- 
courage each person to linger awhile 
in classrooms and halls to see what 
the school is doing. In a small 
school this helper may be one of 
the older children. In a large school 
children may also help, but a sub- 
stitute teacher of attractive appear- 
ance and gracious and friendly man- 
ner might act as hostess and super- 
vise the young assistants. 

6. If the schools continue to issue 
sugar books at future periods, new 
approaches should be developed, al- 
ways, however, making sure that the 
visitors are well taken care of. While 
it is suggested that the schools’ needs 
be kept somewhat in the background 
for the first issue, if another oppor- 
tunity comes in a few months a 
definite program of demonstrating 
needs may be set up. 

By Uncle Sam’s action, the rdle 
of the teacher is dignified as it never 
has been. Let us capitalize on this 
chance to interpret the schools, as 
well as to play our part as sugar 
factors. 
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The central tower of Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines, III. 


schoolman 


VERY 


1S on 


wide-awake 
the alert for \ 
ot presenting the work of his school 


new ways 
to apathetic parents and patrons. 


Unjustifiable reliance, however, 


has too often been placed upon 
school exhibits, parents’ bulletins, 
P.-T.A. meetings, special programs 


and newspaper publicity to bring the 
public to see what the school is do- 
ing. But 
bring the school’s work to the atten- 
disinterested public? 
Educators no 


what has been done to 
the 
Practically nothing. 
longer can afford to sit idly back 
and wait for the average citizen to 
“come and get it.” 

As a means of arousing general 
interest, a vivid movie of the school 
and its work, preferably in tech- 
nicolor, may be placed conveniently 
before the patrons’ very eyes while 
they are attending meetings of their 
clubs, churches or social organiza- 
tions. A short and artistically ar- 
ranged movie that is packed with 


tion of 
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Shaul Makes Movie, 


interesting and instructive informa- 
tion, taken by a professional photog- 
rapher, can hardly fail to “sell” the 
school. 

No special technical photographic 
skill is needed to assure the success 
of this venture if due consideration 
is given to certain basic principles of 
salesmanship. Last year Maine 
Township High School and Junior 
College, Des Plaines-Park Ridge, 
Ill., a suburban school with an en- 
rollment of 1800 pupils, launched an 
aggressive interpretative program. 
For several years the school had been 
trying to inform its citizenry through 
the accepted channels of school pub- 
licity and with the usual results: 
the loyal supporters came out to all 
of the school’s affairs while the non- 
supporters usually stayed away. Tiss 
movie project improved the situa- 
tion immeasurably. 

Our first problem was to decide 
whether the film should be taken 
by a school “expert” or by a pro- 
fessional photographer. If a_ local 
teacher had been selected, classroom 
scenes, special projects, outstanding 
programs, campus scenes (summer 
and winter) and sports in 
could have been conveniently pho- 
tographed as they occurred through- 
out the year at a great saving of 
time and money. The money saved 
could have been spent on additional 
films, as many feet would naturally 
be wasted by an amateur. An hour’s 
run of 16 mm. film (1600 feet) in 
technicolor would cost about $125 
and in black and white panchro- 
matic, only $65. If our funds ran 
out, the project could have been 
terminated without any legal difh- 
culties. 

We found, however, that signing 
a contract with a professional movie 
photographer had several advan- 
tages. Not only could we expect 
better composition and better action 
shots, but the responsibility of locat- 


season 


ing and renting the necessary indoor 
lighting equipment would be off the 
school’s shoulders. The latter point 
was no small matter, especially since 


EINAR J. ANDERSON 


most of our film tried to show class- 
room activities. The professional 
photographer was also able to give 
our local movie committee expert 
advice on setting the stage, editing 
the film and preparing the scenario. 

If such a venture is to achieve its 
objective, that of awakening the 
public to the value of its school, the 





Scene in the library showing pro- 
cedure followed in taking books. 


film must compare well with those 
shown at the commercial 
theaters. The cost of the film, there- 
fore, becomes of secondary impor- 
tance to its sales value. 

The contract we signed called for 
twenty full days of taking indoor 
scenes with floodlights and ten days’ 
shooting outdoor scenes and activi- 


being 
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Maine Township High School and Junior College, Des Plaines-Park Ridge, Ill. 


ties. These days were scheduled 
throughout the school year as the 
movie committee wished. Koda- 
chrome film was used throughout 
the picture. A $125 deposit was made 
when the contract was signed and 
the balance of $375 was paid when 
the picture was completed. 

Diversified views were assured by 
the selection of the following faculty 
productions committee: E. J. Ander- 
son, publicity; Willadell Allen, dra- 
matics; Lyle Brown, visual aids; 
Ralph English, and John 
Shaver, speech. 

The premiére showing and the ar- 
rangement of the various scenes so 
as to impress the audience were kept 
in our minds as we se- 
lected and discarded ideas and 
scenes. First, the scenario was pre- 
pared with a detailed description of 
every shot and the footage allowed 
for each. It not necessary to 
photograph them in sequence, how- 
ever, as they could be arranged later 
as long as the shots had been prop- 


Frost, 


uppermost 


Was 


erly labeled. 

In order to have the film, “Maine 
in Action,” give as true and as well 
balanced a picture of the educational 
program and facilities of our school 
as possible, it was divided into 12 


sections as follows: 


Subject Footage 
Dramatic introduction 50 
General school layout and campus__.150 
Executive offices and personnel 100 
Academic classroom scenes 100 
Sciences and laboratories 200 
Music and art activities 100 
Industrial and commercial 250 
Physical education and sports 200 
Miscellaneous courses 100 
Extracurricular activities 600 
Junior college and adult school 200 
Graduation and closing 200 


Some divisions were larger than 
others because we wished to empha- 
size certain phases of the school’s 
work. We were also generous with 
those activities that added life and 
action to the film. 

In the opening scene we employed 
a touch of the story teller’s art by 
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introducing a family to the school. 
Since the family had only recently 
moved to this community, we had 
our principal take it on a tour of 
inspection of the school plant and 
the extracurricular program. The 
reappearance of the family helped 
to tie the many isolated scenes into 
a complete whole. 

Every effort was made to show the 
pupils in action, doing their regular 
everyday tasks. General shots were 
always followed by close-ups. By 
using telephoto lens, close-ups could 
be taken from quite a distance, 
which made for more natural ac- 
tions on the part of the pupils. 

We soon learned that if fewer 
titles were used, the audience would 
be less likely to become confused. 
Background music for the film was 
provided by recordings made by the 
band, orchestra and a capella choir 
under the direction of A. M. Harley. 

We had a duplicate film made as 
soon as our original was delivered to 
us. The original is kept in a safe 
place and the duplicate is projected 
so that we are secure in the knowl- 
edge that if it is lost or damaged, 
only a slight financial setback is en- 
tailed. 

Always keeping in mind our ob- 
jective, to present our school to those 
in the community who’ seldom, if 
ever, come in contact with it, we 
planned our first public showing of 
the film with great thoroughness. 
First, we sent a personal letter to 
the president of each of the 50 per- 
manent organizations in our town- 
ship, giving him some advance in- 
formation concerning the picture 
and asking him to save the date for 
the premiére showing. After some 
additional build-up in our local 
newspapers regarding the accom- 
panying program and refreshments, 
a formal printed invitation was sent 
to all representatives of these groups 
and also to prominent school officials 
in our community. 

Two hundred persons attended the 
premiére (a special showing had to 
be arranged for the faculty and their 


wives and another for the student 
body) and like many other “first 
nights” it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and pronounced a great suc- 
cess. Immediately we proceeded to 
schedule a showing of the picture 
before every organization. This was 
an easy matter especially when we 
offered to send a trained pupil to 
the meeting to project the film. In 
the first five months’ period follow- 
ing the film’s release, it was shown 
to 24 audiences. Several more show- 
ings were given later in the year. 





“annual” staff 


Members of the 
at work preparing photographs. 


The effects of this new kind of in- 
terpretation that we are offering our 
citizens are already being felt in 
increased attendance at school func- 
tions and evening meetings. If the 
Chinese adage, “a picture is worth a 
thousand words,” is true, we are all 
set to reap big dividends from this 
venture. 
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C. ual Shock, for Thegroes 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


cc HE 
the common 
£ color or racial differences, 


denial admittance to 


schools solely 
because of 
without having made provision for 
education equal in all respects to 
that afforded persons of any other 
race or color, is a violation of the 
provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Thus spoke the supreme court of 
California in 1924, epitomizing a 
principle of law that has been rec- 
ognized throughout this land for 
more than half a century.’ As is 
well known, the actual implementa- 
tion of the principle of racial equal- 
ity in education lags. 

In the present decade we have 
seen high federal courts proclaim for 
the first time that the “equal protec- 
tion of the law” which the four- 
teenth amendment solemnly enjoins 
the state to afford all persons within 
its jurisdiction includes the right 
of Negro teachers to be paid accord- 
ing to a salary scale that involves no 
racial discrimination between teach- 
ers having equivalent credentials and 
performing duties that are substan- 
tially equal.’ 


Court Upholds “Equal Benefits” 


It is a matter of great moment 
that in 1941 a supreme court 
said pointedly from the bench: “It 
will not do to say to one American 
citizen, you may not have the bene- 
fits of an improved method of edu- 
cation because of your when 
at the same time other citizens in 
the same school district are being 
accorded those benefits.” The case 
in Kansas, the statutes 

segregation of the races in 
schools but forbid it in 


state 


race, 


arose where 
permit 
elementary 
high schools. 

In Topeka the city system of pub- 
lic schools came to be organized 

‘Piper v. Big Pine School District, 193 Cal. 
664, 226 P. 926 (1924). 

*“Tustice for Negro Teachers,” The Nation's 
ScHoo_s 26:64-66, November 1940. 

‘Graham v. Board of Education of City of 
Topeka, 153 Kan. 840, 114 P. (2d) 313 
(1941). 
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such a way that white children nor- 
mally attended elementary schools 
six years, followed by three years in 
one of two junior high schools and 
three years in senior high school. 
Colored pupils were expected to at- 
tend a colored elementary school 
eight after which they were 
admitted to the ninth grade in one 
of the two junior high schools al- 
ready mentioned and could proceed 
thence to the senior high school. 
Thus the system was 8-1-3 for Ne- 
pupils and white 
pupils. 

A 12 year old colored boy, 
completed the sixth grade, asked for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board of education to admit him to 
grade 7B in the junior high school 


years, 


>”? 4 
gro 6-3-5 for 


having 


that served the attendance area in 
which his home was located. On 
his behalf two arguments were 
made: (1) that the junior high 
school 1 “high school” within the 
meaning of the Kansas statute, 


which prohibits the segregation of 
the races high schools, and (2) 
that the facilities of grades 7 and 8 
in the Negro elementary school are 
not equal to those of the same grades 
in the junior high schools. 

The first argument, although it 
involves some interesting 
of statutory interpretations, is not of 
general significance because it is 
built upon the unique Kansas stat- 
ute. The fact that the majority of 
the court, with Justice Harvey dis- 
senting, decided this point against 
the Negro pupil is of no great con- 
sequence. The second argument 
goes straight to the issue of equality 
of educational facilities for the two 
races. The fact that it was unani- 
mously decided in favor of the Ne- 
gro pupil’s petition may eventually 
have far-re: iching consequences. 


pre ICESSCS 


After examining the evidence as 
to the many alleged differences in 
the facilities of the two schools, the 
court found that the junior high 
school must be adjudged to offer 
opportunities that are markedly su- 
perior to those available in the Ne- 


gro elementary school in question. 
Pupils grade 7B at junior high 
school are taught nine subjects by 
nine different teachers, while in the 
Negro school grades 6A, 7B and 7A 
are all in one room under 
teacher, who teaches 28 subjects. The 
junior high school has an auditorium 
and offers instruction in instrumen- 
tal music, while the Negro school 
has none. Sanitary and athletic fa- 
cilities at the junior high school are 
plainly superior, and it offers many 
other advantages not available to 
pupils in the Negro school. 


one 


Inequalities Exist in School 


Summarizing this evidence, the 
court concluded that the sharp dis- 
parities could not properly be as- 
scribed solely to the differences in 
the size of the two schools and de- 
cided that a real case of inequality 
existed. 


Said Justice Allen: “It is apparent 


that a different system of teaching 
is employed in the two schools. 
Common observation, as well as the 


evidence in this case, shows that the 
junior high school method of de- 
partmentalization is considered to be 
an advanced and improved method 
of education. No one instructor can 
be as proficient in teaching all 
courses of study as he is in the par- 
ticular branches in which he has 
special interest and training. The 
departmental system has been in use 
in senior high schools and colleges 
for many years. The: idea of the 
junior high school has been to ap- 
ply this method of teaching to the 
seventh and eighth grades as well 
as to the higher grades.” 
Although it unequivocally decided 
the case in favor of the Negro 
pupil, the court refrained from is- 
suing immediately the writ of man- 
date. The opinion points out that 
the real purpose of the suit was to 
determine the right of the Negro 
pupil to attend the seventh and 
eighth grades in the junior high 
school, and proceeds as follows: “We 
conclude that he has that right. No 
writ will issue at this time, but the 
court retains jurisdiction of the 
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cause for such specific orders as may 
be necessary.” 
Judicial cognizance of real in- 


equalities in educational facilities . 


between the white and colored races 
is not entirely new. A well-known 
Oklahoma case of twenty years ago, 
cited with approval by the Kansas 
court, held that unconstitutional 
discrimination against Negro pupils 
existed in the city of Muskogee be- 
cause the local fiscal authorities per- 
petuated flagrant disparities in the 
amount of public funds per pupil 
made available for white and col- 
ored schools and because the Negro 
schools operated for much shorter 


terms, under much more crowded 
conditions and under many other 
substantial disadvantages as com- 
pared with the white schools.* 

Unfortunately, the Oklahoma de- 
cision was of little practical effect 
because it also held that the Negro 
plaintiff's petition (to have the col- 
ored schools reopened after prema- 
ture closing and to prevent unequal 
use of school funds) could not be 
granted on account of procedural 
technicalities. 

Observe that the Kansas court, 
too, did not grant the writ of man- 


‘Jones v. Board of Education of Muskogee, 
90 Okla. 233, 217 P. 400 (1923). 


damus prayed for, but the lan- 
guage of the opinion is so unequiv- 
ocal as to leave no doubt that the 
Negro pupil’s right to attend the 
junior high school is enforcible. 

There is emblazoned upon the 
records of a high judicial tribunal 
one more forward step in the long 
climb toward equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all races in 
America—one more step toward full 
realization in practice of the splen- 
did ideal of equality of opportunity 
proclaimed three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago in the simple and ringing 
“equal protection clause” of the 
fourteenth amendment. 





Whe iZ ays the hnaltanid 


When School Districts Consolidate 


HOLGER W. ANDERSEN and DENNIS H. COOKE 


HE legislature of a state has 

plenary power over the educa- 
tion in that state, being limited in its 
power only by restrictions imposed 
by the state and federal constitutions 
and by the inability of the legislature 
to dispose of its own legislative 
powers. 

Within the existing laws, a state 
often delegates many of its educa- 
tional powers to local districts. One 
power that is frequently delegated is 
the right of a district to consolidate 
with other districts. Another is the 
right of a local district to contract 
with its teachers. A question fre- 
quently arising out of the conflict of 
these two rights is this: What hap- 
pens to a teacher’s contract when the 
employing district is absorbed by 
consolidation into a larger unit? 

Constitutional provisions concern- 
ing contractual status under consoli- 
dation are rare. In their absence 
there are two sources to which one 
may look for the answer to the ques- 
tion. One source is the court inter- 
pretations in the various states and 
the other is the legislative acts of the 
local state. Let us examine the first 
of these sources. 


The authors are professor of education, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, and head of 
department of education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., re- 
spectively. 
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With few exceptions, it has been 
held in court decisions that when a 
school district goes out of existence 
by merging with another district the 
new district is entitled to the property 
and funds of the merged districts and 
is answerable for the debts and obli- 
gations of the vanishing districts, 
unless there are statutory provisions 
to the contrary." Thus, when a dis- 
trict contracts with a teacher and 
subsequently consolidates with an- 
other district, the new corporation is 
liable for the teacher’s salary.” Even 
when a district is discontinued with- 
out having any successor, legally’ it 
continues to exist until its obligations 
have been liquidated.* 

It is apparent that, in the absence 


"Board of Education v Board of Education, 
30 W. Va. 424, 4 S. E,.640; Hughes v School 
District No. 29, 72 Mo. 643; Thompson v Ab- 
bott, 61 Mo. 176; Abler v School District, 141 
Mo. App. 189, 124 S. W. 564; Walker v Ben- 
nett, 125 S. C. 389, 118 S. E. 779; Clother v 
Maher, 15 Neb. 1, 16 N. W. 902; Brewer v 
Palmer, 13 Mich. 104; Love v Rockwall Inde- 
pendent School District, 225 S. W. (Tex.) 263; 
Wadsworth v Menzie, 173 N. Y. S. 620. 

*Barringer v Powell, 230 N. Y. 37, 128 N. E. 
910; Thompson v Abbott, 61 Mo. 176; Boswell 
v Consolidated School District No. 8, 10 S. W. 
(2d) (Mo.) 665. 

*Welch v Getzen, 85 S. C. 156, 67 S. E. 294. 


of statutory provisions regulating the 
apportionment of property, a school 
district cannot escape its obligations 
through changing its corporate exist- 
ence by either consolidation or disso- 
lution. 

Let us next examine the legislative 
provisions of a state, using as an illus- 
tration Arkansas where the question 
of the contractual rights of teachers 
after consolidation is: paramount. 
Consolidation in Arkansas is con- 
stantly taking place by the joining of 
outlying rural districts with central 
districts that support high schools. 
Owing to the fact that teachers in 
Arkansas have been certificated in 


~d- 


part by the counties, the outlying 
rural districts in question frequently 
have existing contracts with poorly 
trained, county certificated teachers, 
whose services are not wanted in the 
central or consolidated district. 
Hence, the question of the con- 
tractual rights of such teachers arises. 

In at least three places in the Ar- 
kansas school laws are found expres- 
sions of the view that the state must 
not evade its contracted indebtedness 
through dissolution of a district by 
consolidation or by other measures. 
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Under the heading of “School Dis- 
tricts” we have the view expressed as 
follows: 

‘Assumption of Existing Obliga- 
tions: No construction shall be given 
to any part of this act that would re- 
sult in impairing the obligations or 
any valid contract of any school dis- 
trict, nor hamper any creditors of a 
school district in remedies for the 
prompt collection of indebtedness or 
securities for the payment thereof, 
but all obligations of any school dis- 
trict in the state shall be regarded as 
assumed and performed by the dis- 


trict to which such first named dis- 
trict may be annexed.”* 

Again, under the same heading, we 
find in these words the affirmation 
of the view that the contractual rights 
of teachers are not abrogated by con- 
solidation: 

“Division of Property of Dissolved 
Districts: Any new district which is 
created or district to which new ter- 
ritory is annexed shall succeed to the 
property of the district dissolved and 

*The School Laws of Arkansas, Little Rock: 


State Department of Education, 1937, Ch. V, 
par. 11489 (Sec. 56, Act 184, 1935). 





A Swimming Program Is Possible 


STUART PHILLIPS 


Teacher, Glenview Elementary School, Oakland, Calif. 


HE value of swimming lessons 
as a recreational interest, as 


safety insurance and for body de- 
velopment has been recognized by 
educators for many years. However, 
a swimming program is rarely of- 
fered in schools that are not pro- 
vided with pools because of the dif- 
ficulties encountered. There are the 
problems of locating a convenient 
swimming pool, engaging a quali- 
fied instructor and, finally, of ad- 
justing the school program to allow 
time for this added activity. 

The parent-teacher association of 
Glenview Elementary School, Oak- 
land, Calif., recently solved these 
difficulties with success 
and inaugurated a swimming pro- 
gram. The pool used is operated 
by the Oakland recreational depart- 
ment and is within easy walking 
Instruction 


reasonable 


distance of the school. 
was given by a faculty member who 
is a qualified American Red Cross 
water safety instructor. 

The problem of fitting the swim- 
ming lessons into the school pro- 
gram was the most difficult of all. 
As the school day ended at 3 p.m., 
one hour of school time was given 
to the new permitting 
swimming lessons to begin at 2 p.m. 
Lessons were half an hour in length 
and continued until 5 o'clock. This 
time schedule provided for a maxi- 
mum of 210 pupils, allowing an 
average The 
lessons were given daily for a two 


program, 


of 35 to each class. 
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week period, and were organized 
into classes for nonswimmers, be- 
ginners, intermediate swimmers and 
swimmers. 

The nonswimmer groups 
taught the American crawl, floating, 
the racing backstroke and elemen- 
tary diving. To the pupils who 
passed a test on these skills the 


were 


school presented a special certificate. 

The beginner group consisted of 
pupils who could swim only a few 
strokes and the goal set was the at- 
tainment of the American Red Cross 
beginner’s certificate. Hence, the 
beginner class spent its time perfect- 
ing the American crawl, the racing 
backstroke, an elementary — back- 
stroke, a standing dive, floating and 
treading water. 

The swimmer and _ intermediate 
groups had as their goal the win- 
ning of the American Red Cross 
intermediate certificate. The test 
involves satisfactory mastery of the 
following skills: (1) use of three 
strokes with good form; (2) one 
minute float; (3) half minute tread; 
(4) 10 yard scull; (5) underwater 
swimming; (6) standing front dive; 
(7) five minute swim; (8) turning 
in a closed course, and (9) 100 yard 
swim using a selected stroke. 

The period of instruction closed 
with a water carnival that included 
races, demonstration of strokes, div- 
ing and a number of novelty events. 
Certificates were presented to more 
than 50 per cent of the pupils. 








become liable for its contracts and 


995 


debts... 

Then, as if to bring home forcibly 
the point that the contractual debts 
of a district survive after its dissolu- 
tion, the last paragraph on the sub- 
ject of school districts reiterates: 

“Assumption of Property, Debts 
and Contracts of Dissolved or An. 
nexed Districts: Any school district 
to which there is annexed hereafter 
all the territory of an entire district 
or created by a consolidation of dis- 
tricts or created out of the same ter- 
ritory of a pre-existing district shall 
succeed to all of the property of the 
district or districts dissolved and be 
come liable for all its or their con- 
tracts and debts, and may sue or be 
sued therefor . . .”° 

Despite some opinions to the con- 
trary, it appears that nowhere in the 
existing laws of Arkansas can we find 
evidence of the intention of the legis- 
lature to permit the abrogation of a 
teacher’s contract by consolidation. 

What then, we may ask, are the 
alternatives open to the new district ? 
These alternatives have their founda- 
tion in accepted practice as defined by 
numerous court cases. 

1. The new district resulting from 
the consolidation may continue to 
maintain the rural school unit until 
the teacher involved has had oppor- 
tunity to serve out her contract. 

2. The new district may transfer 
the teacher from the rural school to 
serve her contract in similar work in 
the new district. 

3. The new district may dismiss 
the rural teacher and continue to pay 
her contractual salary without having 
her teach in return for this salary. 

With possible variations, these con- 
stitute the only alternatives open to 
the consolidating district; except for 
one previously alluded to in the men- 
tion of the plenary powers of a leg- 
islature. The legislature always main- 
tains the right to modify, repeal or 
extend its existing laws. In Arkansas, 
until the existing laws are modified, 
the teacher’s contract with a district 
that loses its identity by consolidation 
must be considered to remain in- 
violate. 
~ “Ibid. par. 11479 (Sec. 46, Act. 184, 1935). 

“Ibid. par. 11516 (Sec. 80, Act 184, 1935). 

‘For contrary opinion, see “Holt Defines 
Contracts,” Memphis Commercial Appeal, Jan. 
16, 1940, in which Attorney-General Jack Holt 
(Arkansas) expressed the view that “contracts 
for employment of teachers by a school district 


which subsequently was consolidated with an- 
other would be void.” 
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C. W. MASON 
Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk, Va. 


N APPROPRIATION of $300,- 
000 made possible the construc- 
tion of the Ocean View School at 
Norfolk, Va. This sum provided 
for a varied program suited to the 
interests and growth of elementary 
school children. The building is lo- 
cated on a government tract of 48 
acres which has rolling sand dunes 
extending to the waterfront. The 
belief that the school and the local- 
ity are one unit dictated a design in 
which the lunchroom and the audi- 
torium are available for community 
use and the school library serves as 
a branch of the Norfolk Public Li- 
brary. 

The plan is in the form of a modi- 
fied “T” with the classrooms and 
the east and west, the 
lunchroom at the north end of the 
building and the library at the south 
end; the auditorium, adjacent to the 
lunchroom, projects on the east to- 
ward the street. There are 22 class- 
rooms, domestic science and manual 
training rooms, a bicycle room, gen- 
eral offices and conference rooms in 
addition to the library; the lunch- 
room, seating 350, and the audito- 
rium, which seats 600. 

The auditorium and lunchroom 
can be shut off from the school 
proper by means of rolling steel 
grilles in the corridors. Provision 
has been made structurally for the 
future addition of four classrooms 
over the library and the one story 
portion of the lunchroom. 

Exterior walls are of monolithic 
architectural concrete 12 inches 
thick, with 8 inch concrete spandrel 
beams under the windows and 12 
inch thick interior bearing corridor 
walls of brick. The second floor and 
roof are of beam and slab construc- 
tion and the first floor is laid on a 
compacted sand fill. 

The close proximity to the sea- 
coast and the climatic conditions in 
Norfolk dictated the use of 2 inch 
furring tile above a 44 foot glazed 
block wainscot on the exterior walls 
to prevent condensation. The fin- 
ish of the interior walls, therefore, 


offices on 
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School by the Sea 


is plaster above a glazed block wain- 
scot, the dividing partitions being 
constructed of glazed block and 
terra cotta tile. 

Ceilings throughout the building 
are exposed beams and slabs painted, 
with the following exceptions. As 
a soundproofing measure the library 
and auditorium ceilings had acous- 
tical material placed in the forms 
and bonded to the concrete; after- 
ward this material was spray- 
painted. The ceilings in the corri- 
dors are of suspended acoustical 
plaster; the space above them con- 
ceals pipes and conduits. 

The floor finish throughout the 
building is generally of asphalt tile 
cemented direct to the slab, with 
ceramic tile in toilets and exposed 
slab in the lunchroom, bicycle room 
and utility areas. Stairways are of 



















Below: Ocean View School in 
Norfolk is designed to serve the 
community. The school library, 
shown at left, is open to the public, 
as are the auditorium and lunch- 
room. Modern design and up-to- 
date equipment provide for a 
varied and interesting program for 
the pupils. Lighting is indirect in 
the library, auditorium and con- 
ference rooms and direct in class- 
rooms and other areas. The total 
cost of the building including 
architects’ and administrative fees, 
landscaping and school furnish- 
ings was approximately $300,000. 


concrete with nonslip abrasive ma- 
terial on treads and landings. 

Windows are steel and exterior 
doors, aluminum. The only wood 
used in the building was for ward- 
robes, interior doors and blackboard 
trim. 

The heating system is vacuum- 
vapor with unit air conditioners for 
classrooms, library and auditorium; 
industrial unit heaters for the lunch- 
room, and convector and standing 
radiators in other areas. The entire 
system is controlled by a pneumatic 
automatic temperature regulation 
system. The heating system in- 
cludes an auxiliary oil-burning boiler 
cross-connected with the main boiler 
for heating the library when the 
main boilers are not in use. 

Architects were Vernon A. Moore 
and Associates of Norfolk. 





A Guidance Experiment: 


ra 4 ELLO, Mr. Superintendent. This is Jones 

H speaking. I need a girl to work in my office. 
Have you a girl there who can typewrite fairly well, 
file and use the telephone properly?” 

Or, “Mr. Brown, I’m going to graduate this spring, 
I guess, and do you know where I can get a job?” 

“What kind of a job do you think you'd like, 
Charles?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make much difference. Dad says I’ve 
got to start bringing home a little bacon pretty soon. 
So, I'll start anywhere to get some experience.” 

Or, “Mary, did you say that you wanted to work in 
a gift shop as your occupation? Well, where did you 
get that idea? Have you had any experience?” 

“No, Mr. Brown, I haven’t had any experience, but 
I just thought that would be nice. I like pretty knick 
knacks and it should be a nice kind of work.” 

How many superintendents and principals have heard 
questions like these? Many, many times, no doubt. 

Stimulated by these and other types of questions and 
by an active interest in guidance work, a plan was 
introduced in the spring of 1939 in Clare, Mich., which 
proposed to make some attempt to approach this prob- 
lem intelligently. The success of the plan in 1939 led 
to its repetition in 1940. 

A class of 59 boys and girls was about to be gradu- 
ated in 1939. Several had already indicated vocational 
(or matrimonial) plans. Inquiries had been received 
from employers concerning certain types of pupils. Some 
pupils were suddenly faced with the prospect of no 
employment. There wasn’t a great deal of time to 
accomplish much, for it was then the first of April. 

The seniors were called to the study hall and a de- 
scription of the proposed plan was presented. The plan 
called for the assignment of boys and girls to business 
places, offices or shops for the week of spring vacation. 
During that week they would study intensively as much 
about that vocation as possible. At the end of the week, 
pupils and employers would be given appraisal blanks. 
From the replies it was hoped that something construc- 
tive could be done in the school to fit boys and girls 
better for work in our community. 

About 35 indicated an interest. A mimeographed 
letter explaining the plan and with a return blank 
attached was prepared. The letters were delivered in 
person by the interested pupils, who brought back imme- 
diate replies or called for them later in the day. Fifty- 
nine letters were delivered. 

The response was extremely gratifying when the 
entire lack of preparation for such a plan was consid- 
ered. It came as a distinct surprise to most of the 
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Student Apprentice 


To the Employer: 


Please check the following blanks to 
show to the best of your information how 
the student perrens$se rated. This in- 
formation will be kept confidential and 
will be discussed pas, fc in general terms 
with the > Thank you for your time 
and trouble. 

The first 12 questions are ng | scale 
questions, that is, the extreme left end 
of the line indicates poor quality in 
each case, while the extreme right end 
represents excellence. Place an X at any 
point on the line where you believe the 
X will best represent the_ standing of 
the apprentice. For example: Question l 
asks: Attitude of Student Apprentice 
Toward Work: * 


Poor Average Excellent 


The position of the X therefore shows 

that this student showed an attitude 

some place between average and 

excellent. 

1. Attitude of Student Apprentice 
Toward Work: 

Poor | Excellent 

2. Attitude of Student Apprentice 

Toward Employer: 


- Average 





Poor Average Excellent 
3S. Attitude Toward Other Employes: 








Poor | Average - Excellent 
4. Attitude Toward Customers or 
Clients: 
Poor 7 £Average Excellent 
5. Use of English: 
Poor ....+”+&«Average’~~ ~ Excellent 


6. Appropriateness of Dress for Work: 





Poor - Average _ Excellent 


7. Punctuality of Student Apprentice: 





Poor “e Average ~ Excellent 


8. Does the Student Show Evidence of 
Satisfactory School Preparation? 


No preparation Some preparation 








evident evident 
Average Quite well Excellent 
preparation prepared preparation 


9. Ability to Make Change: 


Poor Average ~ Excellent 
10. Ability to Compute Sales Tax: 
Poor Average -—+~—_—__ Excellent 
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earning to Wherk by Working 


Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, Mich. 








Rating Blank 


ll. Evidence of Ability to See Things to 
Be Done Without Being Told: 


Excellent 


12. Do You Believe Student Was Inter- 
ested in the Job or the Money? 


Poor Average 


Money Job 


What would you say the strong points of 
this apprentice are? 

A 

2 

3. 


What would you say the weak points of 
this apprentice are? 
1 


2. 
3, 


What suggestions would you care to make 
by which the school can better prepare 
this student to fit into your type of 
business? 

ix 

2 

3. 


Do you feel that this plan should be 
made an annual School-Business Coopera- 
tive Training Plan? 

Yes 

No__ 

Uncertain— 


Please check the following statements 
which you feel would improve the carry- 
ing out of this plan in the future: 


A meeting of employers before time 
of employment to discuss points to 
emphasize. 


A meeting of employers and employes 
after time of employment to discuss 
bad yoo of improvements found desir- 
able. 


A meeting of employers only to dis- 
cuss with board of education and 
faculty ways for improving the 
curriculum. 


That pupils be selected for assign- 
ment Dy: 
i A letter of application for 
the employer. 
2. A personal application to the 
employer. 
os A combination of both. 


Frequent discussion groups of pupils 
and business men during the year. 
ne re did you pay the pupil? 
How many days did the pupil work? 


How many hours per day?. 
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prospective employers. There was not time to call a 
meeting or to make personal calls. The letter told 
the story briefly and the pupils supplemented it with 
whatever knowledge they had. Twenty-six favorable 
replies were received. Among the negative answers were 
several from business men who found it impossible to 
cooperate at the time but asked us to remember them 
the next year. 

Among the 26 favorable replies were 12 requests for 
boys and nine for girls. One wanted a boy and a girl, 
while four could use either. In the final analysis, 20 
positions were filled by six boys and 14 girls. Personal 
and family illness prevented two, a boy and a girl, from 
actually working, so 18 seniors found apprenticeship 
employment in 17 types of work. In 1940, 21 pupils 
were placed in 15 occupations. Many of the same em- 
ployers took apprentices again in 1940. 

The types of work obtained by the pupils in each 
year are indicated on the list shown on page 32. 

The financial side was not stressed but to a senior 
facing graduation expenses these dollars were highly 
acceptable. The following table illustrates the income 
earned by these apprentices: 

Salaries Received During 1939 and 1940 











Total Low 


Year Average High 
1939 $ 95.00 $5.25 $2 $10 
116.60 5.55 2 12 


1940 


The real issues involved, of course, were the oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to learn about an occupation in 
which he had shown some interest and aptitude, and 
the opportunity for the school to learn from practical 
men in the field of business or in the professions what 
they expected from the school. 

At the week’s end, Clare Student Apprentice Rating 
Blanks were distributed by mail to the cooperating 
employers, accompanied by a brief note of appreciation. 
Pupils were sent to collect these blanks and were asked 
to answer specific questions on another appraisal blank. 
From the 16 appraisal blanks received from employers 
and the 18 turned in by the pupils an improved program 
of school work was planned both for individuals and 
for the entire group. 

Some selected quotations taken at random from the 
replies of pupils and employers will serve to illustrate 
definite suggestions received for the improvement of 
the curriculum. 

From the pupils’ blanks were gleaned the following: 

“My shortcoming was arithmetic when I was in a 
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hurry. Accuracy with speed is essential and I believe 
some course in this for all grades in high school will be 
good.” 

“Use of adding machine and cash register was my 
shortcoming.” 

“I realized my shortcomings in spelling and punctua- 


tion. I don’t feel as though we are offered just exactly 





Type of Work Done 1939 1940 


Attorney *s Office 
Bakery 

Bank 

Cate 

Contractor 

Dairy Bar 
Department Store 
Dime Store 

Doctor’s Office 
Drugstore 

Dry Cleaner 

Flower and Gift Shop 
Garage 

Gas and Oil Distributor 
Grain Elevator 
Grocery (Chain) 
Grocery (Independent) 
Hotel 

Insurance Agency 

Je W eler 

Lumber Yard 
Photographer 
Wholesale Grocer 


—eem DQ = DO OC 
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Pupils 
Types of Work 


did not work. 


*Pupil 





the things we need. For instance, a variety of dictation 
for different offices should be given. We need more 
stress on spelling classes.” 

The employers were equally frank with suggestions. 
A few quotations will serve to indicate the deficiencies 
that they felt were found in the school. 

“Every school should have short courses in: (1) de- 
veloping the personality; (2) making change; (3) sales- 
manship.” 

“Stress accuracy and neatness.” 

“I believe the school should stress to the pupils the 
importance of attitudes. Attitude is most beneficial to 
them in any work they do.” 

“It is evident that the pupil has received good training 
in the fundamental types of sewing but definitely shows 
lack of training in alteration work and in mending 
on men’s and women’s suits.” 

Another suggests that, “Pupils should visit their chosen 
places of business as often as possible to watch the 
work and ask questions when the men are not busy.” 

The attorney suggested that, “More emphasis should 
be placed on legal terms.” 


The elevator owner pointed out that, “Better English 
should be taught and better work given in simple addi- 
tion and subtraction.” 

The café manager was practical when he said: “Get 
a secondhand cash register and start a store. Have 
various business men appear at school and give short 
talks and examples.” 

A common failing among many apprentices was difh- 
culty in making change when a check with odd cents 
was given for a purchase. This was observed in several 
Cases. 

Public speaking with correctional work for pupils 
who have defective speech and tone qualities was advo- 
cated by some. 

The pupils were unanimous in believing that the work 
should be continued and extended on a part-school and 
part-work basis. One pupil thought this should be done 


for out-of-school youth, also. Pupils who participated in 


the program were enthusiastic about the work and this 
feeling was shared by the employers. Continuation of 
the plan was urged by both. Spring vacation was felt 
to be the most suitable time. Personal conferences with 
each apprentice resulted in many additional suggestions 
and also in correcting the shortcomings pointed out by 
the employers. 

The work of the school for 1939-40 was more care- 
fully planned in view of the suggestions made by em- 
ployers and apprentices and additional improvements 
were made in 1940-41. A meeting of employers was 
held in 1941 and specific suggestions for the instruction 
of pupils were solicited. Meetings were arranged for the 
apprentice group and others who were interested but 
who were not fortunate enough to obtain employment. 
Careful selection of apprentices was made early in the 
year so that the pupils could prepare themselves some- 
what by related study and observation for the par- 
ticular occupation. 

Between the two years, intensive drill in making 
change was provided for each member of the senior 
class. An informal test was devised by the head of the 
commercial department to discover weaknesses. Instruc- 
tion followed and another test was given‘to determine 
the progress that had been made. 

It is not assumed that this plan is a solution to the 
vocational guidance problem. No attention need be 
given to that issue. However, the plan does give experi- 
ence to pupils and brings the community-laboratory 
idea into the minds of pupils and laymen. It serves to 
find permanent employment for a few who might not 
otherwise have been so fortunate. Five apprentices have 
found permanent employment each year as a result of 
the contact made. 

The plan serves as a primary lesson in what can be 
gained from a more extensive program and develops 
friends for such a program. Finally, it is a plan that 
can be put into effect in any community, large or small, 
rich or poor. 
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I? Check Points for Maintenance 
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2 ae. FS 
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‘metal work 


| DYows eX -1e1-1-1-10 6 a1 am => 40-5 ale) am ole dbehobete! 
JaU=) ole) bel ME =>.41-) ale) aE-10) el MY Le) 4: 
Replace broken glass 

Re-bed bare spots on slag roofs 


Paint and repair metal roofs (often- 
>) ail Oo ob ete) 001=) al => 41-9 ale) an-1bb ale ler=1-) 


Remove leaves and debris from 
fo Abb aC =) 4-o belo Wb -}oloebel mm bel i=) 6le) ale) mB cole)! 


gutters. Remove loose slag that is 
jo} Coles abeto mob cootousbbet=1 

Jat=}oxe)behammods mB bel (=) ale) ammo) (o(-1(-) amma Ze) d:< 
(0) eX =a '4=10 0 a 01-3 C0) d= beh (=) ae) am clonbenebete, 
Flush plumbing fixtures at inter- 
Zod t-mre bbb ebele mn ce coredeteye! 

Clean and repair boilers at close 
of heating season 

Clean and service unit ventilators 
opelomm(-deehel=scouabba-mroe)ehece)(~ 

Reseal floors and touch up traffic 
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aie the period of the war school officials have been 
told that construction of new buildings not con- 
must be halted and that 
material alterations to existing buildings must be avoided 


nected with the war effort 


except in extreme emergencies. 

A major responsibility of administrators, therefore, 
will be to take every practicable step to maintain exist- 
ing school buildings in the best possible operating con 
dition so as to avoid the necessity for emergency repairs. 
Another important responsibility will be to maintain 
school buildings as the safest possible refuge for chil- 
dren during school hours. This means that particular 
attention should be given to every item of safety and 


sanitation. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


The Office of Production Management has recognized 
the necessity for operating schools by assigning them a 
good preference rating order. It behooves school officials 
to cooperate by using sparingly and efficiently necessary 


equipment and supplies. Some methods of cooperating 


[ 


are as follows: 


|. Repair and use existing equipment whenever 
practical. The use of some homemade equip- 
ment may be practicable. 


2. Evaluate carefully the efficiency of operating 
supplies and consider economies through cen- 
tralized or quantity purchasing. 


LJ 


3. Provide for an efficient method of selecting, 
procuring and distributing school equipment 
and building supplies. 


_] 


4. In order to conserve certain strategic materials 
needed for immediate defense purposes, the 
Federal Specifications Executive Committee, in 
collaboration with the Office of Production 
Management, is now issuing emergency alter- 
nate federal specifications in which suitable sub- 
stitute materials are available. Write Maury 
Maverick, Chief, State and Local Government 
Requirements Branch, Division of Civilian Sup- 
ply, Social Security Building, Washington, 


D. C., for further information. 


L_] 


SAFETY FEATURES 


The prevention of wear and tear on school buildings 


is important, but school officials have an even more 


important service in promoting the safety of school 


pupils, teachers and nonteaching employes on the school 


SY, umes of Whar 


COLIN ENGLISH 


premises. We can help discharge this obligation by the 
methods listed below: 


|. Establish a check list of routine safety inspec- [] 

tions to be made by the custodian, teachers 
and pupils at regular intervals, such as checking 
all windows and doors leading to fire escapes; 
being sure that panic bolts are in working order; 
ventilating storage rooms; removing or baling 
waste paper promptly, and checking for loose 
handrails. 


2. Remove every known hazard that endangers 
the welfare of those connected with the schools. 


3. Determine the shortest and safest route for 
children in congested areas to reach school 
safely, and give special instructions in cases 
in which hazards are increased because of the 
war program. 


4. Light all stairways, corridors, entrances and 
exits properly. 


5. See that playground equipment is kept in good 
condition and that the play areas are kept free 
from obstructions and danaerous materials, such 
as glass and tin cans. 


6. Organize and train school personnel for air [] 
raid emergencies after consultation with local 
or county defense councils. 
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Prepare to Se 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Florida 


SANITATION 


To protect the health and welfare of the pupils prop- 
erly, and to assure that the school building will be in 
good order if it is needed for an emergency center on 
short notice, see that all sanitary facilities are in good 
condition. Make minor repairs that will probably save 


having major work done later. 
1. Repair fixtures that leak at once. 
2. Regulate all drinking fountains properly. 
3. Keep the toilets in good order. 


4. |f outdoor toilets are used, keep them clean C] 
and properly screened. 

5. If the source of water supply is controlled by [] 

the school, consult with the state department of 
health regarding proper steps to safeguard the 
supply. 

6. Use disinfectants in cleaning the toilet rooms. 


7. Keep the building clean. Give proper thought 
to good housekeeping. 


UO 


FIRE PRECAUTIONS 


There are many potential fire hazards around a school 
that endanger property and jeopardize the lives of the 
children. Proper precautionary measures by principals 
and others in charge of plant administration can elimi- 
nate many of these hazards. To promote the safety of 
the pupils, teachers and other employes certain steps 


should be taken at once: 


|. Remove from the building or from under the 
building and from the grounds debris that might 
cause or spread fires. 


2. Do not use dead space under stairs for stor- 
age. 


3. Keep corridors, stairs and all exits free of ob- 
structions. 


4. See that fire extinguishers are in good working 
order. Have them prt mee located. In- 
struct teachers and older pupils in their use. 


5. Test fire and air raid alarm systems regularly 
to see that they are in working order. 


7 te a 4 


6. Have frequent fire and air raid drills. Familiar- 
ize teachers and pupils with fire and air raid 
drill regulations. 


7. Train personnel in each building to cope with 
incendiary bombs. 


= 


FOR AMERICA 
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PHYSICAL STRUCTURE 


The school plant today represents an essential that 
can be replaced only by sacrifice. America’s war efforts 
should be safeguarded by protecting the school plant 
against vandalism, misuse and undue depreciation and 
by giving prompt attention to such items as the fol- 
lowing: 


|. Pay special attention in large school plants [J 
to protection against possible sabotage. 


2. Repair and replace broken windows promptly. 
Broken panes cause accidents, make it possible 
to enter the buildings easily and are expensive 
because of the loss of heat in the winter. 


3. Require those who use school property for any 
purpose to leave it in as good condition as it 
was when they entered it. 


4. Repair a leaking roof promptly. Do not wait C1 
until it becomes a major item of repair. 


5. Prepare a systematic plan of checking for 
minor repairs that may be needed and seeing 
that materials needed for repairs are ordered 
promptly before major expense is involved. 


CONSERVATION OF FUEL, ELECTRICITY AND 
SUPPLIES 
Many items that are essential to the operation and 
maintenance of the school will be difficult to obtain as 
long as the emergency exists owing to priorities or 
possibly to a shortage in transportation facilities. Con- 
servative use of all such supplies is urged. Savings in 


LJ 


fuel and power are particularly important. 


|. Have the heating system checked to determine 
whether the proper efficiency is being obtained 
from the amount of fuel used. 


2. Instruct the teachers to control the heat in 
the rooms by turning the radiators, off and on 
if necessary, instead of attempting to control 
it by opening and closing the windows. 


LJ 


3. Burn only lights that are needed for the school 
program and for safeguarding the eyesight of 
the children. 


4. Impress upon teachers and pupils the value of 
using supplies so that the greatest value can 
be obtained from each item. 


5. Train the custodial staff to anticipate and pre- 
pare for air raid eventualities. 
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D. E. McGRATH 


? 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Pontiac, Mich. 


OMMON, or everyday garden 
variety, sense will not serve 


our needs in these times of priority 
restrictions, curtailment of manufac- 
ture and freezing of critical mate- 
management does not 
make use of that too often misused, 
misapplied term “common. sense.” 
Common sense is commonly used 


rials. Good 


by the “me, toos,” the nonthinkers, 
the followers of easy practice and 
“buy what we need” philosophy. 
Good management will come 
through almost any handicap and 
will not only hold its own but will 
even succeed in progressively ex- 
panding its situation by carefully 
and thoughtfully applying “uncom- 
mon sense.” 


Servicing Prolongs Life 


Typewriters, for example, can be 


made to last five years instead of 


the usual three. The answer is regu- 
lar servicing. Storing and operating 
rooms will rubber. 


Platens can be ground on a surface 


in cool Save 
grinder in the industrial arts shop. 

Furniture should be washed care- 
fully, a little less often than is cus- 
tomary, and waxed. Good citizen- 
ship in these times will help and is 
a patriotic necessity. Teach it! Stress 
it! It will save glass, eliminate de- 
facement and destruction of fixtures 
and help in many other ways. New 
York City has used uncommon sense 
in the prevention of vandalism and 
is making real progress along this 
line. 

Critical equipment will require all 
the ingenuity that is available. Vo- 
cational shops may have to engage 
in practical projects in addition to 
the teaching program. They can 
turn out furniture, repairs and parts 
in practical production with the ap- 
plication of a little uncommon sense. 
Most vocational buildings have a 
lathe or two, welding equipment, 
drill press, sheet metal press and, in 
many instances, even shaper and 
milling machines. Why not make 


the defense school conversion §pro- 
gram a source of equipment con- 
servation ? 

It may be necessary to pool school 
If the district 
afford a keen plant engineer, why 
not get that 
you to help out? It is not a neigh- 
borly policy to refuse to use equip- 
ment to help a country cousin who 


resources. does not 


fellow who lives near 


has no vocational shop but who 
needs essential repairs. 

These are mere observations lead- 
ing to this statement: Your school 
will continue to run as efficiently as 
your ability to apply uncommon 
sense to the solution of your prob- 
lems will permit. It may not be 
possible to lighten the teaching load 
with printed forms. Cut out every 
unnecessary use of duplicators; if 
we use the blackboards that we have, 
our machines will last longer. If 
bulletins are needed, let the typing 
classes type them for practical exer- 
cise, instead of “Now is the time....” 

However, the time for 
executive to turn to 
preventive measures to avoid un- 


now is 
every school 
necessary breakdowns in equipment 
that cannot be readily repaired be- 
cause of lack of material. Pumps, 
fans, engines, stokers, electric mo- 
tors and boilers are some of these. 
That vocational equipment must be 
protected. 

What causes breakdowns? Elec- 
tric motors burn up when bearings 
wear, and bearings wear faster than 
necessary because of improper lubri- 
cation. This is true all along the 
line. Improper packing and im- 
proper lubrication cause most pump 
failures. Pump rods on reciprocat- 
ing pumps require a different pack- 
ing from that used on the shaft of 
a centrifugal pump. The use of 
valve stem packing or graphited 
twisted rope packing in these pumps 
has ruined plenty of shafts. 

Proper lubrication can be accom- 
plished if approached in a sensible 
manner. First, we must realize that 


ense 


school equipment is industrial equip- 
ment and requires industrial and 
not automotive lubricants. The finest 
automotive are not suited to 
all lubrication jobs. These lubri- 
cants contain additives to adapt them 
to internal combustion and to the 
extremes of automotive temperatures 
and conditions of operation. 

Most of the major oil companies 
will send a competent industrial 
lubrication engineer through the 
plant who will furnish a detailed 
lubrication recommendation — based 
on its equipment and needs. If re- 
quested, these companies will keep 
in mind that you the best 
lubrication with the fewest kinds of 
grease and oil. This entails the use 
of a better grade of lubricant in a 
few instances to eliminate another 
oil but, in the long run, money is 
saved through quality and quantity 
discounts with less confusion to the 
operator. 

Gasket and packing manufac- 
turers maintain this same service in 
regard to their materials and will 
make up lists, by buildings, with 
proper sizes and types, including a 
master reference copy for the pur- 
chasing department. This will not 
prevent competitive purchasing of 
oils, gaskets or packing as compara- 
tive lists among manufacturers are 
standard. 


oils 


want 


How to Care for Motors 


Check electric motors as indicated 
and prevent costly rewind jobs that 
may not be procurable. Copper for 
rewinds will soon be out, if it is 
not already. Drain and wash all 
bearings on oil-lubricated motors 
twice a year and refill them with the 
recommended oil; see that this is 
maintained at the proper level. Over- 
oiling soaks the windings; under-oil- 
ing wears out bearings and lets the 
rotor drag until it burns out. Check 
the clearance of all rotors and fields 
by a feeler gauge inserted between 
the rotor and field, first at the top 
and then at the bottom. If the clear- 
ance at the bottom is less than at the 
top new bearings are needed to cen- 
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ter the rotor and to prevent a burn- 
out later. 

Fuses that blow frequently indi- 
cate an overload and are an indica- 
tion that trouble exists. Fuses do not 
protect the motor but are used to 
protect the wire. Thermal overload 
protection for motors is essential to 
good operation. Check fuses for 
overfusing. Check thermal protec- 
tion for proper amperage and then 
look for trouble if a motor continues 
to cut out on the thermal protection 
or if fuses are blowing. 

Bearings on all equipment should 
be washed and refilled as described. 
Enclosed ball bearings should not be 
greased too often or too much. The 
forcing of too much grease into bear- 


ings of this type often creates undue 
friction that causes them to heat or 
to break, often doing enormous dam- 
age. Packing glands on pump rods 
and shafts should not be too tight. 
Two or three drops of water a min- 
ute should come through the gland; 
otherwise, the packing will become 
dry and hot, causing the rod to seize 
and wear and, thus, soon ruin the 
rod or shaft. All equipment should 
have regular inspection. 

Stress the need of boiler care, of 
keeping ash pits clean and of clean 
tubes and firing surfaces. Do not 
burn sweepings, dirt or rubbish in 
boilers as this plugs the grates and 
will burn them out. Castings are a 
critical material. Clean boilers will 


economize on coal and last years 
longer. Test the boiler water and 
hot water supply for lime precipita- 
tion and corrosive elements that will 
pit boilers, tanks and piping. 

Intelligent planning and a little 
ingenuity in the use of the things 
we have will work wonders. Every 
employe, teacher or custodian en- 
gineer has a patriotic duty to per- 
form in this emergency to conserve 
material and equipment. We shall 
all look back some day and wonder 
why it took an emergency—or a 
war—to make us realize that we 
could plan, economize and expand 
our knowledge without sacrificing 
the essential goals of education. It 
can be done. 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE OF TIRES 


. Keep tires correctly inflated. Check pressure 
weekly. 

Keep wheels correctly aligned. Alignment work 
should be done only by a trained mechanic. 
Avoid quick starts, turning corners fast, quick 
stops, high speed driving and striking curbs or 
other sharp objects. 

Inspect for, and remove, stones, glass or nails 
each week or when clicking noise is audible while 
driving. Inspect for uneven tread wear. 

. Cross-switch tires every 4000 or 5000 miles. 
Use the spare when cross-switching tires so it 
will not deteriorate from nonuse (unless spare is 
old and is used as a spare only). 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE OF MOTOR 


. Check level of oil in crankcase every time gas is 

bought, and maintain at proper level. 

Change engine oil every 2000 or 3000 miles 

under normal operation. 

If oil on dipstick appears dark, change oil oftener. 

. Replace oil filter element when oil on dipstick 
appears discolored (normally about every 10,000 

miles). 

. Check oil pressure gauge frequently while driv- 

ing. Be suspicious of abnormally low readings. 

Gauge may read 60 or even 80 pounds’ pressure 

when engine oil is cold but should read 30 to 

45 pounds normally. 

Check transmission lubricant every 2000 miles. 

Drain and refill transmission and differential every 

spring and fall or every 15,000 miles. 

. Clean air filtering element every 5000 miles and 

crankcase filler and breather cap every 2000 

miles. 

Use high grade oils and fuels always. 


10 


9. Start and warm up engine properly. Engineers [| 
state that three fourths of all normal engine wear 
takes place during the starting period. Proper 
procedure includes these points: avoid racing 
the engine to warm it up quickly; avoid moving 
the car until engine has run at a fast idle for 
several minutes. 

10. Avoid speeds above 45 to 50 m.p.h. for long 
periods of highway driving. 

11. Use first gear up to 8 to 12 m.p.h. and second [] 
gear not over 20 m.p.h. 

12. Avoid clashing gears when shifting, especially in 
shifting between first and reverse while ma- 
neuvering. 


CONSERVATION OF FUEL 


|. Start and stop the car with a glide instead of a 

jolt. 

Select proper gear for acceleration. 

Anticipate stops and sudden sharp reductions of 

speed to avoid drastic application of brakes. 

Drive at a steady even speed. 

Lubricate engine and chassis when needed. 

Clean dirty spark plugs and replace those badly 

worn. 

7. Remove from carburetor dirt that may prevent 
proper mixture of fuel and air. 

8. Inflate tires to recommended pressure. 

9. Avoid excessively high speeds for long distances. 

0. Feed no more fuel than motor will consume and 

convert into power. 

11. Control the feeding of fuel to make the maximum 
use of momentum and the minimum use of brakes. 

12. Have carburetor adjusted for proper mixture of 
fuel and air to assure maximum efficiency. 
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From PUBLIC EDUCATION, Department of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 
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£’s Up to a oo aul iz upils 


To Assume Some Responsibility 


HE need tor maintenance ma- 

terials in the program 
makes it necessary to decrease the 
usual maintenance requirements in 
the public schools in every way pos- 
sible and still not allow these build- 
ings to depreciate from lack of 


pre yper care. 


War 


This sort of program can be car- 
ried out only when teachers and 
pupils cooperate in keeping build- 
ings and equipment in the best state 
of preservation consistent with nor- 
mal depreciation. Pupils in the 
schools today must realize that they 
have a responsibility in keeping the 
school buildings in the best possible 
condition for future generations. 

The cooperation of teachers and 
pupils in the care of school build- 
ings cannot be obtained simply by 
laying down certain rules. Rules 
may a guide toward the 
end to be desired but, in addition, 
every teacher and pupil must as- 
sume his share of the responsibility. 


serve as 


Damage is too often due to careless- 
ness or to lack of appreciation of 
the time and energy required to 
keep these physical properties in 
their proper condition of usefulness. 
Some workable suggestions for co- 
operative care of building and equip- 
ment follow. 


], Pencil marks or lines cut in 

desk tops are usually started 
thoughtlessly; once started, however, 
Constant 
vigilance by teachers is necessary to 
reduce such defacement to the min- 
In schools equipped with 
woodworking shops the refinishing 


they continue to grow. 


imum. 


of desk tops serves as an excellent 
way to emphasize the cost in labor 
and material necessary to repair the 
also makes the pupil 


more conscious of his responsibility 


damage. It 


for the care of this equipment. 


2. Classroom walls below black- 

boards are often made unsightly 
by pupils’ resting their shoes against 
them. The teaching of proper pos- 
ture can help materially in_reliev- 
ing this condition. 


for Economies in Maintenance 


3, Finger marks on the walls are 
commonest at entrances to class- 
rooms, corners in corridors or on 
stair landings, particularly when 
such landings are narrow. There 
are two ways in which these marks 
can be reduced or even eliminated. 
Poor control of trafic through cor- 
ridors and the rushing in or out of 
classrooms increase the amount of 
hand contact on the walls at corri- 
dor corners and entrances to class- 
rooms. The constant admonition 
given in connection with all air-raid 
drills can well be applied in this in- 
stance: “Walk, Do Not Run!” 

The teaching of cleanliness, par- 
ticularly of the hands, is an impor- 
tant factor in preventing soiled 
walls. Dirty hands can quickly make 
walls unsightly. The effect of these 
soiled areas on the maintenance cost 
of buildings is sometimes not ap- 
preciated. Constant washing of walls 
not only deteriorates the paint film, 
thus requiring more frequent paint- 
but 


ing, 


requires manpower that 
would be more useful elsewhere. 


4. The orderly movement of chil- 

dren through the building can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 
Rushing through doors places un- 
due stress on hinges and door checks, 
and doors in school 
buildings are constructed largely of 
glass in order to provide better light, 
there is always danger of breakage 
in addition to the hazard of injury 
to teachers and _ pupils. 


since many 


5. Too often no particular thought 

is given to the location and per- 
manency of position of hooks or 
hangers for maps, pictures and simi- 
lar instructional aids. As _ interior 
woodwork and classroom walls are 
not redecorated for considerable peri- 


R. H. PARK 
Superintendent in Charge of Operation, 


Maintenance and Purchasing, Lincoln, Neb. 


ods of time, any defacement caused 
by changes in the location of these 
hooks or hangers will remain; it 
changes are made frequently, the 
woodwork and walls soon present 
an unsightly appearance that cer- 
tainly does not contribute to respect 
for the building of either teachers 
or pupils. In addition, more fre- 
quent redecoration is necessary. 


6, Gaining the cooperation of 

teachers and pupils in the mat- 
ter of conserving light may not seem 
important. However, this is some- 
thing in which pupils can _partici- 
pate actively. Certain pupils can be 
detailed to turn corridor lights on 
or off as they are needed and they 
may even become instrumental in 
preventing undue use of lights in 
classrooms by becoming more light 
conscious. 


7, Flowers and growing plants in- 

crease the attractiveness of class- 
rooms and, in some cases, plants are 
needed for purposes. 
Window teachers’ 
desks too often become resting places 
for flower holders. As it is neces- 
sary to water plants ta keep them 
growing, moisture either collects or 
is spilled on the varnished surface, 
causing the wood to turn dark or to 
warp. Such disfigurements cannot 
be entirely eliminated by refinish- 
ing. Metal or wood stands partic- 
ularly suitable for such purposes are 
available. Much depends upon the 
thoughtfulness of the teacher in the 
proper placement of flower and plant 
containers. 


instructional 


sills, tables or 


8, The vacation period in many 

schools makes acute the prob- 
lem of window breakage because 
children are using the playgrounds 
without supervision. The proper lo- 
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cation of ball diamonds and other 
play areas will help decrease glass 
breakage during unsupervised play. 
Children usually use the same area 
for the same type of game that they 
use during the regular school term. 
At the time play areas are deter- 
mined the reasons for their loca- 
tion can be pointed out. This can 
have far-reaching effect in gaining 
the desired cooperation of the pupils. 

Maintenance of floors is a difh- 

cult problem in all school sys- 
tems owing to the abrasive action 
of dirt and gravel. As the majority 
of playgrounds are not hard sur- 
dirt and gravel, particularly 
in bad weather, are carried on the 
shoes into the building. Much of 
this wear can be eliminated by mak- 
ing sure that the shoes of the chil- 
dren are properly cleaned before 
they enter. Teachers or pupils sta- 
tioned at the entrances to check the 
condition of shoes are a material aid 
in keeping the dirt outside and in 
teaching children to 
helping to maintain the cleanliness 
of the building. 


faced, 


coops ‘rate in 


10, Waste paper containers also 
means of gaining 
greater cooperation in the matter of 
One school has painted 
the slogan “Remember Me” on large 
metal waste paper containers that 
are placed at strategic points in the 
corridor during the noon lunch pe- 
riods. Another school has painted 
a “V” for Victory on these contain- 
ers to emphasize the need of saving 
paper for defense purposes. These 
two suggestions have been made by 
pupils’ committees and have aided 
greatly in gaining the voluntary co- 
operation of teachers and pupils. 


serve aS a 


cleanliness. 


1 a Moving or stacking furniture, 

such as chairs or tables, by 
pupils without proper instruction or 
supervision often causes unnecessary 
damage to the varnished surfaces or 
may even result in breakage. Indi- 
viduals who are not accustomed to 
handling this equipment often do 
not realize the importance of using 
the correct method. Table corners 
are jammed into door 
plastered walls and chairs are stacked 
without orderly arrangement. Equip- 
ment of this type will last for years 
if given proper care. Misuse will 
decrease its normal period of use- 


casings or 








fulness and make necessary either 
its replacement or repair. 


12. Window shades are easily 

damaged if they are not op- 
erated correctly. The curtain should 
be kept in tension whenever ad- 
justment is made. Otherwise, the 
tension of the spring in the roller 


will allow the shade to roll up too 
rapidly, increasing wear on the fab- 
ric and even, in some _ instances, 
causing it to tear. 

These are just a few of the ways 
whereby economy can be achieved 
in the maintenance program of our 
public schools. 





Savings in the Sol Shaul 


CHESTER F. HAYFORD 


School Business Official, Fessenden, N. D. 


EEPING washrooms clean is 
helpful in cutting down ex- 
penses, as the children are inclined 
to take better care of a neat, clean 
room. The procedure followed in 
the schools at Fessenden, N. D., 
keeps these areas in excellent condi- 
tion with a minimum of effort. 
First, all toilets and urinals are 
flushed and then scrubbed inside and 
outside. Next, stains and spots are re- 
moved from the terrazzo floors and 
baseboards, using steel wool. Finally, 
all the markings and smudges found 


on the walls are removed. When 
mopping the floors a little pine oil 
or disinfectant can be used in the 


water to excellent advantage. 

Toilets and urinals should be ad- 
justed to use as little water as pos- 
sible and still flush properly. It is 
well to keep a supply of faucet 
washers on hand for replacement at 
the first sign of leaking or dripping. 
Lavatories should be equipped with 
a valve to allow adjustment for a 
minimum flow of water. Also, the 
flow of water in the drinking foun- 
tains should be adjusted so that the 
children can drink without waiting 
long and wasting time from 
classes or study periods. The show- 
ers, too, should be watched as the 
boys like to open them up full blast, 
thereby wasting water and incurring 
additional expense. 

The cooperation of the children 
is one of the biggest factors in elimi- 
nating waste. We tell them they are 
citizens of the school and that, as 
such, it is their responsibility to cut 
down waste and destruction of school 
property. When pupils discover any- 


too 


thing of this nature that they cannot 
handle, they are asked to report it to 
someone in authority at once. This 
method has worked to excellent ad- 
vantage. We all treat the children 
as though they were adults, thank 
them and commend them for their 
service and cooperation. 

The best method of handling pu- 
pils who are caught destroying or 
defacing school property is to have 
them undo as nearly as possible the 
damage they have done. For in- 
stance, if certain individuals have 
left the toilet room in bad condi- 
tion they are made responsible for 
cleaning it up for a day or two. 

Our gymnasium floor has warped 
a bit because it was laid during a wet 
season with no provision made for 
proper ventilation beneath. To over- 
come this warping we cut a slot the 
length of the floor on each side. This 
slot is about an inch wide and is 
masked with a wider mold board 
placed so that it covers the slot but 
does not rest upon the floor, thereby 
allowing the air to circulate under 
the floor and also allowing for fur- 
ther possible expansion. 

This floor has been finished with 
one coat of penetrating seal and two 
coats of surface seal. We had planned 
on giving it another coat of surface 
seal this summer but find that the 
cost would be around $80, including 
the necessary sanding. Instead of 
the surface seal finish, therefore, we 
shall apply a coat of penetrating seal 
with a power buffer at a cost of 
about $15, making a saving of $65. 
One coat of the penetrating seal will 
be sufficient to cover the floor. 
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Kepairs Within ond Without 


ONSTANT attention to exte- 
. and interior repairs of 
school buildings is essential for ccon- 
omy, the program should be 
definitely divided. If the effect of 
the elements on the exterior is not 


and 


constantly considered costly repairs 
will be necessary to bring the bu'ld- 
ing back to a fair condition. 

A chart should be set up to show 
the years in which exterior painting 
and roof repairs are done. Depend- 
ing upon the geographical location 
of the school plant, it is desirable to 
set up a cycle for painting that ranges 
from three to five years. This can 
be made more exact by orienting the 
building to determine the sections 
that need special attention. It may 
be necessary, for example, to paint a 
southern exposure more often than 
a northern exposure. 

With funds and labor conditions 
as they are at the present time, it 
may not be possible to maintain the 
cycle of painting in the manner de- 
sired, but the chart will direct atten- 
tion to the buildings that are not 
being done in accordance with the 
original setup. 

Before the exterior is painted it is 
suggested that all repairs to exte-ior 
woodwork and sheet metal work be 
done. Flat surfaces, such as window 
sills, should receive special attention. 
Paint deteriorates quickly on these 
areas; when this occurs it is often 
expedient to remove the old paint 
down to the original wood surface 
and then build up these surfaces 
with at least three coats. Old putty 
becomes hard and brittle and allows 
moisture to contact the wood mun- 
causing them to deteriorate. 
This putty should be removed, the 
surface primed and the putty re- 
placed before exterior painting is 
finished. While the painters have 
their scaffolding hung on the build- 
ing, it is a simple matter to repoint 
exterior stone work, do miscellaneous 
brick work and calk window and 
door frames. 


tins, 


All glass replacements should be 
made while the exterior painting is 
being done. However, the best pol- 


JOHN C. SIEGLE 


Chief, Bureau of Maintenance and Operation of Schoo! Buildings, Baltimore 





How and when to make re- 
pairs on the school building 
in order to save money and 
to conserve equipment is told 
here. The 12 check points are 
illustrated by the drawing on 


the cover page of portfolio 





icy is to replace broken glass as soon 
as possible; otherwise, it will be a 
temptation to the child en to see 
if they can break 

When bare spots show up on the 
slag roofs of school buildings before 
the expiration of the bond period, 
the rebedding of slag on these bare 
spots or even the entire removal of 
all loose slag and complet2 rebedding 
will prolong the life of the rcof 
beyond the bond period. Special 
attention should be given every year 
to the removal of leaves and debris 
from gutters and also to running 
traps in storm lines where loose slag 
from the roof accumulates and closes 


additional glass. 


the drain lines during heavy rains. 
Clogged pipes cause the water to back 
up in area drains and often in floor 
building where 
outside storm 


drains inside the 
they empty into the 
drains. 

Painting of tin roofs should be 
done oftener than exterior painting 
or repairs to slag roofs. When funds 
are available, metal roofs should be 
painted on a cycle of every two 
years. Metal roofs that have deteri- 
orated to such an extent that they 
seem to need renewing can be re- 
paired with a good bitumuls asbestos 
coating; reapplication of this coating 
from time to time will eliminate the 
necessity for renewing the tin roof. 
Special attention should be given to 
the frequent painting of the interior 
of roof gutters. 

With the exception of the heating 
plant, much of the interior equip- 


ment needs repairing less frequently 
than does the exterior of the build- 
ing. The heating equipment, how- 
ever, should be put into proper con- 
dition each year. 

The period of interior painting 
may be extended as long as from 
eight to ten years if funds are not 
available. When interior painting is 
anticipated it is suggested that the 
repointing of all plaster work be 
done the year before the painting. 

It is well to instruct the custodial 
force -that all plumbing fixtures 
should be flushed at repeated inter- 
vals during the summer months so 
that the diaphragms and seat valves 
deterio-ate from nonusage. 

As soon as the heating season is 
over, boilers should be thoroughly 
cleaned and _ inspected; provisions 
should be made for the necessary 
repairs during the summer. Special 
attention should be given to boiler 
retubing and brick lining. Heating 
traps and elements should be re- 
moved, cleaned and tested; defective 
elements should be replaced with 
new ones. The cleaning and servic- 
ing of unit ventilators and tempera- 
ture control equipment, as well as 
the packing of pumps, should be 
done early each year to keep the 
plant in proper condition. It is sug- 
gested that work to be done by out- 
side contractors be programmed in 
the early spring. 

Resealing of floors and the touch- 
ing up of sealed floors where trafhc 
lanes have developed frequently can 
be taken care of only during the 
summer months. It is well to have 
all the necessary material on hand 
before the close of school. 

The difficulty of procuring mate- 
rials that were formerly available 
should be constantly kept in mind. 
This means that the program will 
have to receive more thought than 
in former years. It is further sug- 
gested that many of the items that 
cannot be repaired now be listed so 
they will not be overlooked when 
conditions have improved. 


do not 
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Chal List for SSdheol 
P lumbing anil Heating 


NORMAN J. RADDER 


Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau, Chicago 


HE school maintenance pro- 
gram needs to be reexamined 
in the light of war-time metal 
scarcities. This applies to the day- 
to-day maintenance routine, as a 
as to the annual checking and i 
spection of the plumbing and nd 
ing equipment during the summer. 
The accompanying check list of 
points to watch is offered for the 
guidance of school administrators 
not with the thought that it is nec- 
essarily complete and all-inclusive 
but more in the nature of a sugges- 
tion that will aid in the Victory 
program and contribute to economy. 
One point, however, is of such 
outstanding importance that it is 
mentioned here as a preface to the 
list. This is the matter of good 
workmanship and expert supervision 
of all plumbing and heating work. 


School plumbing is too often re- 
garded merely as a convenience— 
as a certain number of fixtures con- 
nected with pipe. The close rela- 
tionship between a smoothly func- 
tioning plumbing system and school 
routine, as well as the health of the 
pupils, is too often overlooked. 

Plumbing is a health measure. In- 
deed, the only claim the plumbing 
industry has on the nation’s raw 
material stockpile in times like these 
is the fact that we must have potable 
water free from contamination. 

Today there is a growing short- 
age of competent workmen. For 
this reason it is more important than 
ever that schools entrust the respon- 
sibility for repairs and maintenance 
only to master plumbers, who, by 
experience and training, are quali- 
fied for the exacting task of main- 


taining the purity of the water sup- 
ply. Not every man who can han- 
dle a wrench or screw pipe knows 
how to detect the potential hazards 
of a cross-connection. 

So, too, with heating. The skill 
and experience that a heating con- 
tractor contributes are the priceless 
ingredients in any heating installa- 
tion. Now, when every ounce of 
metal is a sacred trust, school man- 
agement cannot afford to_ risk 
cracked boiler sections because of 
failure to install a low water cut- 
off valve or damage to school prop- 
erty resulting from an_ explosion 
caused by an improperly function- 
ing or inadequate relief valve. The 
better heating contractors are fa- 
miliar with the significant new de- 
velopments in these and other safety 
devices that contribute directly to 
metal conservation. Nor should the 
transportation system of the country 
be overburdened by hauling coal 
when substantial savings could be 
made by a check of the heating 
plant under the supervision of an 
experienced contractor. 

This check list, therefore, is offered 
for the information of school man- 
agement in consultation with good 
plumbing or heating contractors. 





Plumbing 


SEATS: 


Clean hard rubber seats several times daily with soft cloth 
dampened with alcohol; on sheet covered wood use soap 


WATER CLOSETS 
TANKS AND BOWLS: 


Check operation of ballcocks for leakage, usually resulting 


d wat ly; int d il. ish 

from: (1) worn float valve, (2) old and deformed tank LJ “ee vag a a “ey OF SS PE SE SO 
: hinges with metal polish. 

ball, (3) water logged float ball, (4) split and leaky 

overflow tube, (5) trip lever mechanism out of adjustment. Replace bumpers if worn or distorted as defective 


bumpers are likely to break hinges; specify same bumper 


Watch for moisture at base of water closet indicating that: as weed by menafecturer of sect 


(1) seal between closet and its outlet at the floor has 
been broken or (2) bowl is cracked. 


LAVATORIES 
Watch flush rim openings, stoppage from hard water. [ ] BASINS: 
Check for stoppage of bowl, resulting from: (1) object a Avoid harsh, abrasive cleansers; use cleansers recom- 
lodged in trapway, such as pencil or comb; (2) clogged mended by manufacturers of fixtures. 
soil pipe. FAUCETS: 
FLUSH VALVES: Stop all leaks promptly in order to prevent: (1) damage [] 
‘ to faucet seat; (2) discoloration of fixtures. 
Test for complete and efficient flush. Replace worn parts [ 
as needed: (1!) diaphragm; (2) main seat made of rubber Use high grade faucet washers. [] 
in piston type. 
See that vacuum breakers previously insta!led are effi- [| SHOWERS 
cient or install new vacuum breakers if needed. HEADS VALVES AND FITTINGS: 
Clean by-pass screen. Keep heads clean. Check valves and fittings. Check 


drains for stoppage. 
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Check operation of controls; install new thermostatic con- 
trols if necessary. 


Replace cracked china handles with metal or 


handles. 


plastic 


PIPING AND VALVES 


Watch for leaks in supply lines and conditions causing 


corrosion: (I) excessive temperature; (2) electrolysis. 


Avoid excessive pressure; install pressure reducing valves 
when necessary. 


Check waste and vent lines for stoppage; also soil lines. 


See that valves operate properly and do not stick because 


of scale or corrosion. Tag all valves to identify them. 


SUMP OR BILGE PUMPS 


Ensure regular lubrication by preparing chart to record 
dates of oiling. 


SINKS 


(To be posted for guidance of home economics classes) 


BASINS AND DRAINBOARDS: 


Don't allow fruit and vegetable juices or cleaning acids 
to stand on plumbing fixtures. 


STEAM BOILERS 
FLUES: 


Keep external flues clean and stop air leaks. 


On internal flues: (1) check water for priming condition 
and impurities; (2) blow off or use boiler liquid; (3) fill 
with clean water; (4) add rust preventive liquid if water 


conditions require it. 


SMOKEPIPE: 


Examine and clean. Replace sections, if needed. Stop 


air leaks. 


GAUGES AND SAFETY DEVICES: 


Pop safety valves for operation and accuracy. Check 


regulator; clean gauge glass, cock and tricocks. 


LOW WATER CONTROL: 


lf boiler is not so equipped, install low water control: 
(1) hand fired steam boiler should be equipped with 
automatic water feed; (2) automatically fired steam boiler 
should be equipped with automatic water feeder and low 


water fuel cut out. 


GRATES, SHAKING MECHANISM AND ASH PIT: 
Replace grates and grate bars as required; clean ash 
pit thoroughly. 


PUMPS: 
See if pump is registering correct pressure and vacuum. 
Give pump complete overhauling, if necessary. 

TRAPS: 


Examine thermal element to see if it is in workable con- 


dition or if it has lost its life. Clean bellows. 


Ltt) Gl 6 oe a 


L_] 


LJ 


Don't use triangular garbage container in the sink. If 
you must use it, empty it frequently so that acids draining 
from foods will not harm the surface. 


Don't rub pots or pans across basin or drainboard. Don't 
chop ice on drainboards. Ice picks have spoiled many a 
sink. Don't use uncovered sink drainboards as cutting 


boards. 


Don't use strong abrasive cleaning solutions, such as 
washing soda or gritty abrasives. Hot water and soap will 
do a satisfactory job and are not nearly so hard on the 
fixtures. 


FAUCETS: 


Always close gently and slowly, not abruptly and tightly. 
Excessive pressure harms the washer and seat of the faucet. 


DRAINS: 


Don't pour hot grease or greasy water down the waste. 
It congeals and clogs the lines. Pour scalding hot water 
down the sink drain pipes once a day and the drains can 
be kept clean for long periods. 


Use plunger and drain pipe solvents in cleaning drains. 
CAUTION: If you have used a drain pipe solvent and later 
find it necessary to call a plumber, do not fail to tell 
him; it is a strong caustic and is dangerous to anyone 
coming in contact with it. It may damage the fixtures if 
not properly used. 


Heating 


CONTROLS: 


Faulty adjustment responsible for many complaints about 


school heating plants. Have controls checked by an 


expert if they need servicing. 
VALVES: 


Replace shut-off valves as required; check for faulty seats. 


Check and replace air valves with new and improved 


venting valves, if necessary. Improved valves will permit 


proper venting and balancing of system. 


PIPE: 


Clean pipe line strainers; check for leaks, especially under- 
ground return lines. 


CHIMNEY: 


Check and clean if necessary. 


STOKER: 


Look out for the following: 
lubricate it frequently; (2) 


(1) keep motor clean and 
lubricate transmission and 
check with manufacturers for proper grade of oil; (3) 
maintain proper firebed depth; if fire is thin, the iron 
is blasted rapidly; (4) clean fire properly and remove 
clinkers but do not remove soft, loose ash because it 
protects parts exposed to fire; (5) select fuel suited to 


the job; (6) check CO., as correct air volume is required. 


OIL BURNERS: 


Check the following: 
(2) lubricate motors frequently; (3) clean burner nozzles 


(|) keep motors and fans clean; 


and ignition; (4) check percentage of CO:, as correct 
air volume is necessary; (5) check controls and adjust, 
if necessary; (6) use proper grade of oil. 


LJ 
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ANY school officials are find- 
ing it difficult to set up a 


maintenance program for their 
plants. They must give considera- 
tion to the preservation of public 
property and at the same time con- 
serve the vital materials necessary for 
the prosecution of an all out war. 
Many materials are difficult to obtain 
because of government priorities. 

This makes it necessary to estab- 
lish a work priority plan, giving the 
most important repairs the highest 
rating and the least important the 
lowest. 

In Freeport, N. Y., this has been 
done as follows: 

1. MECHANICAL PLANT: Re- 
pairs to mechanical plant, such as 
heating equipment, ventilation sys- 
tems, plumbing equipment and elec- 
trical plant. Many other items belong 
in this category and can be selected 
in order of their importance. These 
might include refrigeration, mechan- 
ical cleaning equipment and machine 
tools. 

2. STRUCTURAL PLANT: 
Outside painting, preservation of 
outside wood trim, exposed steel- 
work, roof repairs, leaders, gutters 
and drains. 

3. EQUIPMENT AND FURNI- 
TURE: Repairs must be made on 
furniture and equipment that are re- 
quired for classroom work. It is 
not too serious, however, if furniture 
is allowed to go for some time with- 
out refinishing. 

4. INSIDE PLANT: Most schools 
have a schedule for painting each 
classroom, office, toilet or corridor at 
intervals. This is desirable 
and often necessary but it is one of 
the things that can be deferred. 
Toilets and offices should receive the 
most consideration. 

It should be the duty of the regu- 
lar custodian assigned to a building 
to take care of all minor repairs up 
to the limit of his capacity. 

What are minor repairs and how 
far should the custodian go? No one 
should attempt to do work for which 
he is not trained and which he does 


certain 
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WALTER C. HAWKINS 


Superintendent of Buildings 
Freeport, N. Y. 





REPAIRS THAT SHOULD BE MADE BY CUSTODIAN 


Repair toilet bowl flush valves. 
Replace washers on sinks and basins. 
Adjust and regulate door closers. 
Replace small glass lights in doors or 
lower windows. 

5. Tighten loose hinges and screws. 


AWN — 


Make small repairs on heating plants. 
Adjust electric clock systems. 

Replace shade cords and adjust shades. 
Make necessary repairs to furniture and 
equipment. 

10. Adjust locks and building hardware. 


dl ad allt 





not understand. Neither should the 
school building be used as an experi- 
mental laboratory or as a training 
school. However, any custodian who 
has been around school buildings for 
some time and is interested should 
be able to perform the duties listed 
in the accompanying table. 

Many maintenance employes are 
entering the armed services, either 
by enlistment or the draft; in cer- 
tain locations, also, men may leave 
to work in defense industries. This 
automatically reduces the available 
manpower and it will be increasingly 


pump shaft or bearing cannot be re- 
placed without months of waiting. 
It will have to be repaired. 

The situation calls for great re- 
sourcefulness. It is also a challenge 
to the entire personnel to exercise 
great care in operation so that care- 
lessness does not cause undue hard- 
ship, expense and loss of facilities 
during so vital a time as the present. 

A word of caution should be added 
here against overstocking on vital 
commodities which would create a 
scarcity for others. We should an- 
ticipate our needs over a reasonable 





THINK CONSERVATION, PRACTICE CONSERVATION 


VACUUM CLEANER HOSE 


1. Do not jerk or pull hose around objects 
or sharp corners. 

2. Do not drag from place to place. Pick 
it up. 

3. Keep hose in a cool place. 

4. Make it last. 


FLOOR WAX 


1. Use wax sparingly. 

2. Never use wax over a dirty surface. 

3. Keep container or drain closed tightly 
at all times. 

4. Pour unused portion back into container 
as soon as work has been completed. 


COAL 


1. Do not overheat the building. 

2. Keep tubes and heating surfaces clean 
so that all heating units do as much 
work as possible. 

3. Do not heat unless necessary; bank fires 
when possible. 

4. Watch for coal leaks through grates. 
Reuse this coal even though it has ashes 
in it. Report defects at once. 


LIQUID HAND SOAP 


1. This soap is a concentrate known as 40 
per cent soap base. Use 4 parts water 
to | part soap; otherwise, dispenser will 
be put out of service. 





difficult to replace these men. In 
fact, it may be necessary to employ 
more women to allow the men in the 
maintenance force to put full time 
on this work and turn their other 
duties over to the women. 

The business manager or superin- 
tendent of buildings will have to use 
all of his ingenuity to keep his plant 
operating. Priorities are not too bad 
now but they will get worse. That 





period of time, buying what we need 
for current consumption only. On 
the other hand, it may be necessary 
to plan ahead for some of our re- 
quirements because of the longer 
time required for delivery. 

Summarizing, it would seem that 
all programs of maintenance work 
may have to be planned upon mini- 
mum requirements based on a care- 
ful survey. 
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EDNA GILBERT 


Cafeteria Director, Youngstown, Ohio 


ODERN equipment has been constructed with a 
M. view to reducing the cleaning problem to a mini- 
mum. Stainless metal sinks and tables made in a single 
smooth piece with rolled edges and closely fitted corners 


leave no place for dirt or vermin. 

The period of usefulness of any mechanical appliance 
depends on the care it receives and the degree of intelli- 
gence with which it is handled. Rough usage will 
shorten the life of even the best utensils. Cleaning with 


the right cleansing agents, so that no parts remain 
greasy or clogged with dirt, will lengthen the time of 
service. 

Machinery is often neglected and not kept well oiled. 
It is poor economy to pay a high price for durable, per- 
manent equipment and then not give it the proper care; 
it is equally unwise to trust it to the care of an un- 
skilled mechanic. 

A check list of pertinent points in the care of cafe- 


teria equipment follows: 


Gas and Electric Ranges 


1. Clean ranges regularly; free burners, cocks and 
manifolds from the usual accumulation of grease. 


2. Scrub oven walls occasionally and examine for 
rust; if necessary, give these areas a coat of 
japan. 

3. Oil metal that is not protected with enamel after 
washing to prevent it from rusting. It is im- 
portant that this is done before a vacation. 


4. Repair fire bricks if necessary and test hinges 
and doors handles for looseness. 


GAS: 


|. Adjust gas burners properly to burn with a clear [| 
blue flame at all times. Be ready to light the gas 
when it flows from the burner. 

2. Clean an enamel oven by washing; clean the 
coated metal with steel wool. Set the dial of the 
heat regulator at 550° F. before gas is turned 
on when lighting the oven in order to assure full 
flow of gas to light the entire burner. Adjust 
to the proper temperature. 

3. Place the utensil on the burner and then turn on [| 
the gas. 

4. Keep the gas at its maximum only until food [] 
reaches the boiling point, then reduce it. 


ELECTRIC: 


1. Lower the heat after starting the cooking on [] 
high. 

2. Use the medium or low heat unit instead of the [] 
large one whenever possible. 


3. Clean the coils thoroughly with a soft brush if [] 
spilled food has been allow to char. 


CANOPIES: 


Clean and wash canopies regularly to remove 
grease and dust. 


Refrigerators, All Types 


Keep air-cooled condenser fins clean for satis- 
factory operation. Open line safety switch and 
remove dirt by a blast of air, bristle brush or 
vacuum cleaner. 

Have the service man disconnect and blow out 
the water from the unit condenser to prevent 
damage if the unit is to be shut down for a long 
period or if the room temperature is likely to 
fall below 32° F. 

Keep the unit clean. Don't pile material on or 
near the condensing unit. 

Close the line safety switch to start the unit if 
it has not been pumped down by a service man. 
Otherwise, call a service man to put the system 
in proper operation. 

Don't oil the fan motor; most fan motors have a 
sealed-in supply of lubricant that must not be 
diluted with oil. 

Clean refrigerators thoroughly both inside and 
out and defrost once a week. 

Clean and defrost the ice cream cabinet during 
vacation periods. 


Electric Water Coolers 


Clean the storage tank by flushing through the 
cold water outlet. 


Remove the entire evaporator assembly occa- 
sionally to facilitate scrubbing the interior. 


Cold Plates 


Provide an "on and off" switch at the time of in- 
stallation. Defrost the plates now and then. 


Don't put hot food to cool on the pan. 


Oil the motor according to the manufacturer's 
directions. 


Wipe the surface clean with a soft cloth. 


Potato Peelers 


Rinse the potato peeler carefully and remove 
and wash the plate at the bottom each time the 
machine is used. 


Clean the sides of the peelers with side abrasives 
thoroughly with a stiff brush; flush the peel trap 
properly and allow it to dry thoroughly. 
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Ck of Cafeteria quipment 


STEAM: 


Slicers 


. Wipe off the slicer daily. 


Wash the machine carefully whenever cheese 
and meat are sliced. This should be done once 
a week in any case. 


Mixers 


Don't give an electric mixer too heavy a load by 
putting too much or too stiff a mixture in the 
bowl. 


Wash and dry the mixer and attachments thor- 
oughly every day. 

Follow the manufacturer's directions for oiling 
the motor of an electric mixer. 


Steamers, All Types 


Keep the compartments clean and free from 
sediment at the bottom. Remove the racks or 
shelves daily and see that the drains are kept 
clear. Avoid spilling food in compartments. 


Keep the wheel screws clean. Lubricate fre- 
quently, but not excessively, through oil cups on 
the door arms. 


Always leave the compartment doors open or 
ajar when the steamer is not in use; if this is 
done the gaskets will not adhere to the compart- 
ments. 


Don't tighten the door wheel excessively; this will 
wear down the gaskets quickly. Use only enough 
force to seal the joint. If steam leaks appear, 
tighten the wheel slightly; steam leaks hasten 
gasket deterioration. 


Don't fill pans entirely full when cooking liquids, 
semiliquids or puddings; always release compart- 
ment pressures slowly before opening doors. 


Hot Tables 


ELECTRIC: 


2. 





Don't heat the entire table when only part of 
the units may be in use. 

Set the heat control at the temperature specified 
for the particular food to be stored. 

Use receptacles that fit the compartments 
tightly. 

Clean the heating units by brushing with a soft 
brush. 


Oo 


Drain the steam table of water daily, brush 
clean and then flush out with hot water. 


Adjust the gas burner under the water pan to 
burn with a blue flame of the right height. Turn 
the flame to the proper height for heating the 
water when needed and then turn it off. 


Dishwashing Machine 


. Wash the dishwashing machine thoroughly every 


day in a strong cleansing solution and clean the 
wash water tank with a brush after each meal. 


Scour the inside of the machine with steel wool 
to remove dirt and scale; polish the outside of 
stainless metal machines with a cleanser. 


Keep refuse out of the wash tank. Don't spill 
the contents of strainer baskets into the machine. 


Always leave the doors open when the machine 
is not in use to provide a free circulation of air. 


Scrub and rinse curtains each day. 


For an occasional extra cleaning fill the tank with 
fresh water; dissolve a small can of lye in a pint 
of water; when it has dissolved pour it in the 
wash tank. Start the motor and operate the wash 
about twenty minutes; drain; refill it with clean 
water and operate the wash again for a few min- 
utes. Drain the tank again and rinse. 


Unscrew the rinse sprayer heads and clean all 
openings. 


Pots and Pans 


. Soak aluminum ware ten minutes in water and 


an aluminum cleaner. Remove, clean with steel 
wool, rinse well and polish. 


Use a mild cleaning agent for stainless steel, 
if necessary, and remove stains with vinegar. 


Clean enamelware with a mild alkaline cleaning 
powder; if burnt or discolored, boil it in soda. 


Scour cast iron with steel wool; use a strong 
alkaline soap to remove grease. Always dry 
thoroughly to prevent rusting. 


Clean earthenware and glass with soap and 
plenty of hot water. Keep glassware bright by 
polishing with good clean dish towels. 


Trays and Silverware 


. Wash and sterilize trays thoroughly by running 


them through the dishwasher every day. Clean 
and polish aluminum trays often with an alumi- 
num cleaner. 


Wash silver with some of the compounds that are 
used in the dishwashing machine to maintain the 
polish. Otherwise, clean it at least once a month. 


CJ 
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dsc Kind to Homemaking Equipment 


GERALDINE DeVOE 


Girls’ Vocational School, Youngstown, Ohio 


Economical Use of Space 


STOVES: 


a 


Use proper utensils with flat bottoms that fit the 
burner, straight sides and tightly fitting covers. 
Plan meals carefully so that as many dishes as 
possible can be cooked at one time in the oven, 
deep-well cooker or boiler. 


REFRIGERATORS: 


Don't store unnecessary foods in the refrigerator. 
Keep vegetable shortenings, pickles and jellies in 
a cupboard. 

Store all foods after they have been allowed to 
cool. Use as small containers for leftovers as 
possible. Use shaped, covered dishes to conserve 
space. 

Don't overcrowd the refrigerator. Leave room 
for free circulation of air. 

Think before opening the door and remove all 
necessary foods at one time. 


Ice Refrigerator 
(See also “Refrigerators, All Types" on page 44) 


. Wash out the ice compartment every week with 


warm soda water. 

Clean the drain pipe and trap. Use a long, wire 
handled brush for cleaning the pipe. 

Clean both the inside and outside of the box 
every week. 


Kerosene Stoves 
(See also "Gas and Electric Ranges" on page 44) 


. Trim the wicks —- Avoid any little yellow tips 


of flame. Burners should give an even blue flame. 
Avoid spilling food and "boiling over" into the 
burner. 

About every six months remove the wing nut on 
the end of the fuel pipe and drain it. 


Brushes and Brooms 


. Bore a hole in the end of the handle and put 


a heavy cord or wire loop through it so that 
brushes and brooms can be hung up. Screw eyes 
can also be used. 

Be sure that all brushes are turned down to dry 
so that water does not soak into back of brush 
_ cause the bristles to rot and the backs to 
split. 

Wash and dry rubber scrapers; never allow 
them to soak in hot soapy water. 


Garbage Pails 


. Wash garbage pails weekly with a solution of hot 


sal soda and use a long handled brush. Scald 
and dry. 

Coat the sides and bottom with mineral oil when 
cans are to be stored to avoid rust. 

Line the pail with newspapers to aid cleaning. 


O 
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Sewing Machines 


. Keep belts tight arid in good repair. If machines 


do not have a hinged presserfoot, avoid sewing 
over pins. Use needles of the proper size for the 
job you are doing. Keep the tension well ad- 
justed. 

Remove the plate above the bobbin case. Use a 
small brush (a No. 2 paint brush works well) to re- 
move lint and thread. 


. Oil all moving parts with good sewing machine 


oil at least once a month. Grease the motor on 
electric machines every three or four months. 
Follow the manufacturer's directions and use the 
type of grease that is recommended. 


Electric lrons 


. Disconnect iron when it is not in use to conserve 


electricity and to prevent it from being over- 
heated. 


. Leave the plug in the iron engaged and discon- 


nect at the wall socket by grasping the plug, 
not the cord. 


. Keep cords in good repair. Worn, broken cords 


are dangerous and may cause a short circuit, 
blow out a fuse or constitute a fire or shock 
hazard. Replace worn cords with safe ones. 


. Hang cords over a wide wooden peg. Avoid 


knots, twists or sharp bends. 


. Keep handle bolts and nuts tight and sole plates 


clean and slick. If the sole plate becomes coated, 
wipe it with a damp cloth when iron is cold, 
plug in and rub the warm iron over wax paper. 


Laundry Washing Machines 


. When the machine is loaded, keep the water 


level at the point marked. Too much water may 
damage the mechanism by getting into the bear- 
ings through the top of the agitator post. Too 
little water causes clothes to drag instead of 
float and overloads the machine. 


. Don't wash a heavier load than the manufacturer 


recommends. The strain on the motor is great 
and a poor job of washing results. 


. Don't plug in the washer when the agitator, 


wringer or spinner is in gear; a blown fuse may 
result. 


. Have the agitator in motion when adding clothes 


to washer. 


. Lift the removable agitator off the post after 


each washing. Clean lint and excess soap from 
the agitator shaft. Rinse out the tub and dry it 
thoroughly. 


. Remove the wringer roll tension when it is not 


in use to prevent sticking and flattening rolls. 
Clean the rolls with a soapy cloth or noninflam- 
mable cleaning fluid. Distribute the clothes evenly 
over the whole length of the wringer rolls to 
keep the wear uniform. 
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Spare the Windows 


JAMES L. PAYNE 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


Board of Education 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


OST window breakage from 
outside the building can be 
placed under three classifications. 
The first would include all panes 
broken by gravel, stones or other 
objects thrown or shot from sling 
shots. Under this classification we 
can also include air rifle pellets. 
Since most of these breakages 
occur after school hours or during 
vacation periods, neither teachers nor 
principals can be of much assistance. 
The chief solution lies in watchful- 
ness and cooperation between the 
building custodian and local law en- 
forcement and juvenile authorities. 
Window guards are not practical be- 
cause of the small size of the objects 
that cause this type of breakage. 
One method of reducing window 
breakage to a minimum is to im- 
press upon the building custodian 
the necessity for removing loose 
stones or gravel from the play- 
ground. In any location in which 
concrete has been mixed and loose 
gravel has been left on the grounds, 
an increase in outside window break- 
age is likely to result. This fact 
should also be borne in mind when 
the installation of gravel or crushed 
stone walks and drives is considered. 
The second classification under 
outside window breakage includes 
all panes broken as the result of 
basketball, football or baseball games, 
either during or after school sessions. 
While proper supervision of play 
areas during school hours should re- 
duce the number of breakages from 
this cause, it is almost impossible to 
control these areas when classes are 
not in session unless the school 
grounds are enclosed by fences. Play- 
ground areas, therefore, must be 
moved some distance from the build- 
ing or else all windows in hazardous 
locations should be protected by out- 
side window guards. 
Although there are a number of 
window guards on the market today, 
the type we have found most satis- 





Window Breakage—lIts Cause and Cure 


CAUSES 


REMEDIES 


Breakage From Outside 


Stones, gravel, air rifles. I. 


Cooperation of custodian and law en- 


forcement authorities. 
2. Proper supervision by school custodians. 
3. No excess gravel on playground. 


Play areas near window l. 
openings. 2. 
3 


Storms. I. 


Proper supervision by school authorities. 
Relocation of play areas. 
Protective screens. 


Periodic inspection of all sash to ensure 


proper puttying, replacement of faulty 
wood. 
2. Reduction of size of panes. 


Breakage From Inside 


Shops. I. 


Inside window guards near lumber racks 


and stairways. 


Gymnasiums and playroom I. 
areas. 

Broken cords on double hung I. 
sash. 


Guards installed inside all windows. 


Periodic inspection of sash cord and 
pulleys. 





factory is constructed of wire mesh 
woven in diagonals of from 1 to 1% 
inches. Mesh for these guards is 
usually No. 10 or No. 14 wire, while 
the frames are % inch round iron 
or 1 inch channels. 

The third classification includes 
breakage resulting from rain and 
wind storms. Although it is under- 
stood that no maintenance method 
can protect windows during severe 
cyclonic disturbances, a periodic in- 
spection of all sash to locate and re- 
place any faulty wood members, 
loose putty or points will result in 
greatly reduced annual replacement 
of glass. 

Gymnasiums, playrooms and shops 
account for most of the windows 
broken from inside the building. 
Breakage around shops is generally 
confined to window openings near 
lumber racks, balconies and stair 
landings. 

As there are no localized danger 
points in gymnasiums and_play- 
rooms, it is necessary to install inside 
guards over the entire window area 
in order to obtain the necessary pro- 


tection. All window guards should 
be installed in such a manner that 
they can be easily removed. 

Window panes in double hung 
windows are occasionally broken 
while being raised or lowered be- 
cause of failure of the sash cords. 
Cords and pulleys should, therefore, 
be inspected periodically. 

During the past year, through the 
cooperation of the Work Projects 
Administration, we have sponsored 
a program of reducing the window 
pane sizes in seven buildings of the 
school system at Fort Smith, Ark. 

A crew of carpenters, glazers and 
painters sets up a temporary shop 
in the school in which windows are 
to be reglazed. A sufficient number 
of frames are built to cover the entire 
window area of one classroom. 
These frames are covered with a 
translucent flexible glass cloth to 
transmit daylight without an unnec- 
essary amount of heat loss. By the 
use of these screens, the windows of 
an entire room can be removed and 
transported to the temporary shop 
without unduly disturbing the class. 
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After the sash has been moved to 
the shop, the glass is removed and 
cut to the new size. If the glass has 
been installed in the sash for a con- 
siderable length of time, it will be 
brittle and a great deal will be lost 
by breakage. While the glazers are 
recutting the glass, the carpenters 
are checking the wood sash and 
replacing defective stiles or rails. 
When the vertical and horizontal 
bars have been mortised into the 
stiles and rails, the complete frame 
is turned over to the painter for 
priming the wood area that is to 
receive the calking compound. The 
final operation is the reglazing of 
the sash. 

We have discontinued the use of 
wood sash putty and all glass is 
installed with knife grade calking 
compound. The white stainless calk- 
ing compound will adhere to glass 
and wood surfaces permanently and, 
as all our sash are painted white, 
future glass replacements can be 
made without the necessity of paint- 
ing the sash immediately. 

Inasmuch as there is a great variety 
of sash sizes in school buildings, 
it is impossible to establish any 
standard for the new pane sizes. 
We have found that the 12 by 14 
inch glass makes a satisfactory in- 
stallation, however, and all panes 
installed in the schools are as near 
this size as possible. 

Because these smaller panes have 
been in use less than a year, it is 
impossible to quote any definite sta- 
stistics showing reduced maintenance 
costs. We are confident, however, 
that a substantial saving will be 
made. Heretofore, a single replace- 
ment of a 46 by 50 inch double 
strength glass cost $3.25. Under the 
new system, the single pane has 
been replaced by twelve 12 by 15 
inch single strength panes, any one 
of which can be replaced for less 
than 6 cents. 

Among other advantages of the 
small panes are the with 
which the custodians can replace 
them without removing the sash 
from the frame and the additional 
safety to the children in this almost 
shatterproof installation. E v e n 
though these panes are broken into 
several pieces, owing to their small 
area they are held in place by the 
compound and _ glazing 


ease 


calking 
points. 


o's por bo ts in Wiring 


1. Never permit exposed wiring 
anywhere. Replace broken or cracked 
switch or outlet plates at once. Keep 
whole plates tightly screwed in 
place. Never use frayed or broken 
extension cords. 

2. Turn out lights when they are 
not needed both to conserve elec- 
tricity and to lengthen the life of 
the bulb. 

3. Keep light bulbs, 


bowls and shades clean. 


reflecting 
Don’t im- 








strip the outside casing off of the 
wire, wrap tape around the wire to 
fit the hole in the plug cap, place 
wire around the end of the plug and 
fasten under the screws. 

8. Strip the insulation from the 
wires for a few inches on either side 
of the break in a worn extension 
cord, twist the ends together and 
solder, then tape with a_ rubber 
splicing compound and wind with 
friction tape. Never put two splices 











é 








merse light bulbs in water to clean 
them. Wipe them with a damp 
cloth. 

4. Use light bulbs of good quality 
and correct size for your needs. Buy 
lamps with the correct voltage rating. 

5. Don’t run lamp cords under 
the rug. This is a fire hazard and 
cords wear out quickly from being 
walked on. 

6. Never jerk a cap from the out- 
let by the cord. Yanking the cord 
will pull the wires loose. 

7. Never try to push loosened 
wires back into a plug cap. Take 
the plug apart, trim the frayed ends 
of the wires and rewind them 
around the screws in the plug. Al- 
ways wrap the frayed insulation 
with adhesive tape or friction tape. 
In fastening a plug cap that has a 
large hole to an extension cord, 








side by side when repairing a wire: 
instead, offset them a little. 


9. Be sure to turn off all elec 
tricity at the main switch before 
checking or repairing. outlets or 
lights. Disconnect cords before at 
tempting to work on them. 

10. Call a skilled electrician to do 
most repair jobs. The money saved 
by having them done by an amateur 
will not offset the cost of fire caused 
by faulty connections. 

11. Do not handle electrical appli- 
ances with wet hands or when stand- 
ing on a wet surface. 

12. Do not let even rubber covered 
extension cords get wet. In time, the 
rubber will absorb water. Keep gaso- 
line and petroleum products away 
from cords and connections also. 
They cause rubber to deteriorate.— 
Consumer’s Gurpe, Jan. 15, 1942. 
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HORACE M. KALLEN 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
Graduate Faculty 

New School for Social Research 

New York City 


EMOCRACY may be said to 

obtain in any society in which 
the power of the state rests on the 
consent of the governed and is sep- 
arate from the doctrine and discipline 
not only of every religious communion 
but also of every other organization of 
interest, economic, racial, cultural or 
intellectual, while assuring to all 
equal protection under the laws. 
Democratic society is based on the 
equal right of different people freely 
to live and to grow according to their 
differences. It is a whole that supports 
no special interest of those composing 
it but maintains the equal liberty of 
all such interests to achieve all the 
power and influence of which they 
are capable, not through privilege or 
invidious advantage but on their 
merits. It assures them opportunity 
to try, in fair competition, without 
fear or favor, to do the same job bet- 
ter than their competitors. 


Associations Must Be Voluntary 


To be thus mobile, democratic so- 
ciety must be open. All of its associa- 
tions, including the state, must tend 
voluntary into 
which its individual members enter 
freely and on equal terms. Demo- 
cratic society is composed of the free 
association of different interests on 
the foundation of this equality in 
right. Upon this foundation it con- 
ducts its economy as a free enterprise, 
its science as free inquiry and free 


to be associations 


thought, its religion as free con- 
science, its arts as free expression and 
communication. 

The culture of such a society is 
necessarily a pluralistic culture, a 
confederation and_ self-orchestration 
of these variables and differentiations 
into a stream of living ever freer and 
more abundant. Democratic govern- 
ment is the method by which demo- 
cratic society keeps the bed of this 
stream open and secure to safeguard 
the equal right of individuals and as- 
sociations of individuals. Its task is 
at once that of a road-builder and a 
trafic cop, and it is even more im- 
portant to assure fair play, to check 
unfair competition, to cut off invi- 
dious advantage and to prevent the 
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trespass of interests upon one an- 
other than to construct and maintain 
the open roadways of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

It has long been a commonplace 
that the continuity of a way of life 
depends upon how it is passed on 
through the generations. The tools 
and technics of transmission, the per- 
sonality of the transmitter are, in fact, 
all that there is to education, whether 
direct or indirect. Aristotle noted 
long ago that “that which contributes 
most to the permanence of constitu- 
tions is the adaptation of education to 
the form of government.” 

It is such an adaptation of school- 
ing which, in the course of the past 
hundred years, democratic society has 
succeeded in bringing to pass, not 
easily, not freely, but by dint of harsh 
and bitter struggle against the power- 
ful resistance of all sorts of vested in- 
terests, ghostly and material. Nor is 
the struggle by any means over. The 
free, public democratic education ex- 
emplified in the American education- 
al establishment continues, as in the 
days of its first victory, to perform its 
tasks under something like a condi- 
tion of siege. 

Public education is beleaguered by 
all sorts of pressure groups, the ad- 
vance guards of all sorts of special 
interests, each with a special plea for 
special privilege for its own special 
doctrine and discipline. In the fore- 
front of these, the most clamant, the 
most insistent, are the interests of 
sectarian religion. Where others are 
more or less aware that they argue on 
sufferance, the religionists demand as 
of right. They assert, in the words of 
Dyer Blair, director of the Weekday 
and Vacation Church School and 
Community Relations for the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, that religion must be “a part of 
the basic curriculum of the public 
school.” Short of this consummation, 
they require that one or another of 


the facilities of the public school shall 
be put at their disposal so that they 
may “reach the unreached” and 
“church the unchurched” until the 
whole enterprise of democratic edu- 
cation is once more subsumed under 
the doctrines and disciplines of the 
churches. 

In one way or another these claims 
are sounded on all levels of the edu- 
cational establishment: in the great 
private colleges like Harvard or 
Yale or Brown, which were once 
seminaries for the indoctrination of 
clergymen and now propose to be 
organizations for the pursuit of 
truth, and in the great state uni- 
versities like Michigan or Wiscon- 
sin or California, which make less 
pretense to “the higher learning” 
and search and seek in field and lab- 
oratory after useful knowledge. 


Church Has “Mission” to Teach 


The reasons given for these claims 
are various and not always candid. 
Their upper limit is the pretension 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy that 
it has inherited a mandate from God 
to teach the deposit of faith, super- 
natural and infallible, which God has 
entrusted to his vicar on earth and to 
his ecclesiastical subordinates and to 
them alone. According to this claim, 
the church’s mission to teach extends 
to all people, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike, and according to Pope Pius 
XI in the encyclical Divini Ilius 
Magistri, “there is no power on earth 
that may lawfully oppose her or stand 
in her way.” 

Thus, education is God’s charge to 
the Catholic Church and only to the 
Catholic Church and the control of 
educational undertakings, both publ:c 
and private, and of every branch of 
learning so far as religion and moral- 
ity are concerned is claimed as that 
church’s inalienable and exclusive 
right. The canon law forbids the 
teaching of anything to Roman Cath- 
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olic children that is contrary to 
Roman Catholicism and makes at- 
tendance at non-Catholic schools 
conditional special permission 
‘rom pope or bishop. 

The lower limit of churchmen’s 
claim to prerogatives in education is 
the proposition, afirmed even among 
the most liberal Protestants, that in 
some peculiar and organic way re- 
ligious education is character educa- 
tion, whereas nonreligious education 
is not and cannot be. What kind of 
character is not said but assumed. 
One may safely add that it must at 
least be a character conformed to the 
pattern and interest of the sect that 
molds and disciplines it to special 
church loyalties, sentiments and prac- 
tices by means of instruction in the 
Bible and in the dogmas and the 
rituals of the sect. 

Instruction in nonreligious subjects, 
such as arithmetic, history, chemistry, 
music or housekeeping, somehow 
cannot be character education and 
falls outside the field of morals. 
Morality is peculiarly bound to re- 
ligion and religion is peculiarly iden- 
tified with a special and specific doc- 
trine and discipline. Thence, it fol- 
lows that character must be weak 
and morality lacking when children 
have not been molded, body and 


on 


mind, to this doétrine and discipline. 

The pretensions of the clergy to a 
superior ability to shape character 
and to maintain morality constitute 
the least common denominator of 
their claim of special privilege for the 
doctrines, the doings, the property 
and the professional personnel of the 
sects. It is an ancient claim which 
has its root in the fact that the 
Emperor Justinian, having rid his 
churchmen of the competition of the 
secular schools by closing them, gave 
education to be the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of the clergy. During a thou- 
sand years, so long as there was any 
schooling, it was schooling in relig- 
ion, with the clergy as teachers and 
church dogma as the ultimate limit 
of what might be safely said and 
taught concerning the life, the labors 
and the destiny of man. 

Thus, the claim of the more or less 
exclusive intimacy of religion with 
morals possesses the authority of age 
and is generally accepted without 
scrutiny. Yet, whenever it is closely 
scrutinized, the claim seems to rest on 
debatable evidence. For example, Co- 
lumbia University’s foremost psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Edward G. Thorndike, re- 
cently made a study of the American 
way of life in American cities. He 
reported that in cities in which the 





High Finance Down to Earth 


ECAUSE of the difficulty of 
teaching seventh graders the 
essentials of the corporation form 
of business organization I devised 
a plan whereby the pupils and I 
became stockholders in a corporation 
and, thus, learned how it worked. 
One of the boys, whose father was 
a printer, printed shares of stock in 
the Carnegie and Frick Steel Cor- 
poration. (We were studying the 
beginning of the steel industry.) 
Shares were sold to pupils in ex- 
change for homemade or “game” 
money for $100 a share. The 12 who 
owned more than 100 shares sat on 
the board of directors. 

At the board of directors’ meeting, 
officers were elected. Each director 
held the number of votes of his 
shares plus the proxies that had been 
sent in. The secretary-treasurer of 
the company gave a report on the 
assets, i.e. money taken in from sale 
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of stock and from the various busi- 
ness ventures of the company. The 
liabilities of the company were listed 
and the gross profit for the year was 
figured. It was decided to devote a 
certain amount of the profits to 
expansion, such as buying new 
mines, railroads and freighters. 

Other profits were put in a surplus 
fund or went to increase salaries of 
officers. It was decided to divide the 
remaining profits among the stock- 
holders. A dividend of 34 per cent 
was declared. The profits of each 
stockholder were worked out in the 
mathematics class. 

Later, when we studied the influ- 
ence of bankers in industry, these 
pupils could comprehend the con- 
nection much better than any group 
I had taught in the ordinary way.— 
Mary Cert Minniss, soctal science 
teacher, Madison Junior High 
School, Royal Oak, Mich. 








general goodness of life is high, 
church membership is low; that in 
cities in which church membership 
is high, the average in good reading, 
home ownership, continuance in 
school is low, while illiteracy and 
child labor are high. 

“Unless the better communities 
underreport their church member- 
ship,” said Doctor Thorndike, “or 
the worse communities overreport 
theirs, we must suspect that the 
churches are clubs of estimable peo- 
ple and maintainers of traditional 
rites and ceremonies rather than pow- 
erful forces for human betterment.” 

These findings of Thorndike’s con- 
firm earlier and current findings of 
educators, psychologists and _penol- 
ogists, psychiatrists and criminologists 
regarding the claimed influence of re- 
ligious instruction on delinquency 
and crime. 

From the record, it seems that the 
claim of the sects toa special prerog- 
ative in the education of youth is 
based upon two special pleas: one, 
that religious education exercises a 
peculiarly salutary influence upon 
morals; the other, that churchmen 
once upon a time did have a prac- 
tical monopoly of schools and school- 
ing and the Catholics among them 
continue to claim this monopoly, 
while the Protestants ask merely for 
a privileged relation of their various 
doctrines and disciplines to the gen- 
eral educational establishments. 

Neither plea is a reason, both are 
rationalizations of a special interest. 
If everywhere in democratic society 
the clergy has been deprived of 
its monopoly over education and 
public education has been largely sep- 
arated from religious education, it is 
not because of any antagonism of the 
people to religion but bécause of the 
opposition of the clergy to the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity 
for all the people. The American 
public school system was established 
and enabled to grow and to serve 
through the efforts of plain people, 
of workingmen’s organizations and 
of intellectuals or philanthropists like 
Horace Mann, whose fundamental 
faith was in the democratic ideal and 
the democratic way of life. What has 
been achieved has been achieved 


against the obstructionist tactics and 
unremitting resistance of the sectar- 
ian interest. 

This article will be concluded in 
the June issue. 
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HE zeal displayed by teachers 

in going back to school is a 
most significant phase of American 
public education. The teaching pro- 
America is not static. 
Teachers are on the march. Pro- 
gression in personal development is 
as truly an objective of the teacher 
as it is the objective of public edu- 
cation for boys and girls. 

In no other profession is in-serv- 
ice education so marked. The un- 
derlying cause or need for this un- 
heralded activity of the teaching 
profession would be an interesting 
field for examination. A further ex- 
amination of the attainment of 
avowed purposes, their application 
and subsequent compensation to the 
individual would be an 
equally interesting sequel. 


fession of 


teacher 


What Prompts It? 


Who in the profession has not re- 
turned to the higher institutions 
time and again during the last two 
Returned for what pur- 
To obtain a higher degree? 
To earn professional promotion back 
on the job? To obtain a new job? 
To avoid being stymied on a sal- 
ary schedule bracketed according to 
diplomas or degrees? To accede to 
the administration’s policy requir- 
ing in-service training? ‘To pursue 
the fields you have longed to ex- 
plore? To solve some problem or 
problems that you have uncovered 
in your actual classroom situation 
and experience? 

Undoubtedly, the reasons and mo- 
tives for further institutional aid are 
multiple and mixed. Some benefits 
are direct; others, incidental. Per- 
sonal satisfactions and _ professional 
growth are still laudable acquire- 
ments. 

What fields or emphases have 
emerged from this concerted effort 
on the part of institutions for re- 
search and the thousands of studious 
searchers for facts, truth and help? 
Obviously, meeting requirements for 
higher degrees would comprise a 
goodly proportion of this effort. For 
the remainder, the next largest por- 


decades? 
pose? 
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Going Back to School 





Why Teachers Keep on Doing It 


tion would be the desire of teachers 
to improve their teaching efficiency. 
The average teacher wants to do a 
good job of teaching. She is not 
out to reform the curriculum or re- 
form the world. 

We all recall the so-called profes- 
sional “fads” of the “laboratory 
method,” “motivation,” “departmen- 
talization,” “platoon,” the “LQ.,” 
“M.A.,” “C.A.,” “objective testing,” 
“contract plan,” “articulation,” “cor- 
relation,” “activities,” “project meth- 
od,” “child experience,” “child-cen- 
tered guidance,” “coordination” and 
now curriculum development in the 
“workshop.” 

Before smiling facetiously at our 
professional idiosyncrasy, may we 
staunchly aver that these are not 
passing fancies; rather, they are 
steps in progression to increase the 
eficiency of our methods. It is 
through teacher education that 
newly found psychological knowl- 
edge and newly tested means and 
methods are passed along to the 
worker out in the field. 

Learning days are not over for 
teachers when they are given cer- 
tificates to teach. Other professions, 
licensed to practice, are also begin- 
ning to appreciate this point of view. 
Each generation hopes to improve 
over the efforts of the past genera- 
tion. The engineers of today are 
eliminating the highway curves of 
yesterday; dental science is engaged 
in the prevention of dental caries 
and disseminates information on 
oral hygiene; the medical profession 
has gone beyond alleviating and cur- 
ing into the field of prevention; the 
legal profession is graduating from 
the punitive concept to the curative 
and preventive. 

Our profession is concerned with 
avoiding a spirit of complacency and 
with acquiring a more definite sense 
of direction. The school is an in- 
tegral part of society and cannot be 
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considered apart from it. Since we 
face a world changing rapidly, we 
must prepare to meet those changes. 

The purpose of this teacher de- 
velopment program is not to enable 
the child to learn more easily and 
quickly. We often wish that might 
be done. But, as yet, we have not 
found an easy road to learning and 
some must learn some things slowly. 
Rather, the purpose of the myriad 
teacher education groups is to dis- 
cuss and arrive at a common edu- 
cational philosophy, at objectives and 
articulated and coordinated content, 
and to seek for these correlated ac- 
tivities that will best implement the 
learning process. 

Furthermore, these groups seek to 
study and evaluate textbooks, refer- 
ences, maps, films, radio programs 
and other audio-visual aids in order 
to acquire the best available mate- 
rials for the various units of work. 
These units are chosen with the 
thought in mind of meeting the 
needs of boys and girls and develop- 
ing them into personable citizens. 


Education Improves Teaching 


In-service teacher education is not 
a panacea for our educational ills. 
It does reflect in teacher develop- 
ment and, we hope, in better teach- 
ing. It does provide for constant 
improvement and_ revision when 
necessary or desired. This contri- 
bution of our profession is worthy 
of public understanding, recognition 
and support. In like manner are 
the institutions of higher learning 
to be given credit and support for 
servicing this phase of our public 
school work. 

In conclusion, a question may be 
asked in fairness to the teacher who 
faces rising living costs without a 
commensurate increase in salary. 
Should in-service teacher education 
be curtailed or suspended during 
this period of national emergency? 
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Another Step Toward 


UST why is the Community 
J Facilities (Lanham) Act another 
step toward federal control of edu- 
cation? This question was raised last 
month in part I of this article. 

It will be recalled that the Lan- 
ham Act (H. R. 4545), passed in 
June 1941, provided $150,000,000 for 
various community facilities, includ- 
ing schools, in defense areas. Several 
hundted school districts in the sev- 
eral states are now receiving sub- 
stantial amounts of federal money 
for the construction of buildings and 
for the maintenance and operation of 
schools. Included in the act, however, 
was a provision specifically forbid- 
ding “control over any school with 
respect to which any funds have been 
or may be expended pursuant to this 
title.” How then can the legislation 
further federal control of 
our school? 

It is necessary in considering this 
question to remember, first, that the 
act is setting a precedent in recogniz- 
ing and admitting that certain locali- 
ties (so-called defense areas) cannot 
maintain schools under given condi- 
tions without federal aid for facilities 
and that it is the public interest to 
provide those facilities. The act goes 
farther. It states: “Whenever ...an 
acute shortage of public works or 
equipment necessary to the welfare 
of persons engaged in national de- 
fense activities exists or impends and 
that such public works or equipment 
cannot otherwise be provided or 
could not be provided without the 
imposition of an increased excessive 
tax burden or an unusual or excessive 
increase in the debt limit of the tax- 
ing or borrowing authority . . . the 

administrator is authorized to 
relieve such shortage. (Italics 
mine.) In other words, federal aid to 
education is to be based, at least in 
part, on the relative ability of the area 
to support education. 

The recognition of this obligation 
is significant. It is, of course, recog- 
nized in the name of national de- 
fense. But consider the realities in- 
volved. 

San Diego, for example, is admit- 
tedly an extreme case. As a result of 
increased activity in the government 


presage 
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Exorcising the demon Fed- 
eral Control, the author 
points out that federal offi- 
cials are public servants, 
after all, and that their 
actions can be controlled 
by the people who elect 
thern—so why be afraid? 





Navy yards, air bases and Army 
camps and also as a result of a large 
influx of workers in the Consolidated 
Aircraft Company and other private 
manufacturing concerns, about 100,- 
000 additional people moved to that 
city, nearly doubling the population. 

A decade or two ago, nothing 
would have been done about it so far 
as schools are concerned. But now the 
federal government has stepped in 
and is providing substantial amounts 
of money to build the needed school 
facilities and to help maintain and 
operate the school system. 

If this recognition is valid for the 
emergency period chargeable to na- 
tional defense, will it not also be 
valid for the period of depression that 
will probably follow the World War ? 
If and when the Navy yards begin 
to decrease their personnel and when 
airplane workers are laid off—then 
what? Experience would indicate 
that many of the people will continue 
to stay in San Diego. Their children 
will go to the San Diego schools. 
National defense or no national de- 
fense, the federal government will be 
expected to maintain those schools. 

The San Diego taxpayers will say, 
as they are now saying: “You 
brought them here and built houses 
for them. You own many, if not 
most, of the houses in which they 
live; you pay no taxes on much of 
the property that supports those peo- 
ple. You must educate them. We can- 
not.” The precedent for federal aid 
will have been set and just as has 


always been the case the federal gov- 
ernment will be “on the tiger’s back.” 
As a matter of fact, the government 
recognizes this fact and is already 
beginning to lay plans for the post- 
war period. 

If any assumption is valid and de- 
fensible it is that federal aid and 
federal control are likely to go hand 
in hand. This outcome may not be 
inevitable but it usually works that 
way. At least it has worked that way 
in the past, especially with respect 
to vocational education. If and when 
we do get substantial amounts of 
federal control over our public edu- 
cational setup, that control will have 
come through control of the purse 
strings. Is the Lanham Act an ex- 
ception to this general rule or will it, 
the case with the Smith- 
Hughes Act and subsequent legisla- 
tion for vocational education, serve 
to give the federal government some 
control over the schools in defense 
areas? 

It is too early to tell for sure. The 
administration of the law is in its be- 
ginning stages, but there are some 
indications. Apportionment and dis- 
tribution of the funds rest with the 
ofhce of the administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency. Administra- 
tion is through regional offices. There 
the United States. 
The President authorizes all distribu- 
tions. But the commissioner of educa- 
tion (and here is oe control), at 
the request of the F.W.A., certifies 
to the need for funds before the 
F.W.A. and the President make the 
distribution. This is made possible 
through regional representatives of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

In each of the 12 social security 
districts of the country, the Office of 
Education now has stationed one or 
more men bearing the title, “senior 
specialist on school facilities.” This 
person represents the American 
schools division of the Office of Edu- 
cation and the commissioner of edu- 
cation. He estimates the needs of 
school districts for assistance under 
the law, working in cooperation with 
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Federal Control 
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the state departments of education 
concerned. He collects data and sub- 
mits his findings and recommenda- 
tions to Washington. 

Applications for funds are sub- 
mitted through the regional offices 
of the Federal Works Agency and 
are forwarded to Washington. How- 
ever, before any allotment of funds 
is made, the checks 
the request and if it is found to be 
justifiable and in line with the fed- 


commissioner 


eral and state policies involved a so- 
called “certificate of necessity” is is- 
sued. Without that certificate no al- 
lotment of funds is being made. 


Another “Control” Develops 


When it comes to the distribution 
of funds for maintenance and oper- 
ation of schools (so-called “M and 
O” money) another potential control 
appears to be developing. Again, it 
sure just 
how it will operate. Money for teach- 


is too early to know for 


ers’ salaries, operation of buses and 
maintenance of the school generally 
is allotted to the schools period- 
ically, at present every three months. 
Grants are made directly from the 
federal government to the school 
districts concerned. 

Some state departments have re- 
ceived small grants for services in 
checking and verifying the need for 
“M and O” monies. The responsibil- 
ity for checking need is presumably 
a joint responsibility of the senior 
specialist and the state department. 
Certainly, some federal agency will 
have to supervise and check on these 
allotments. 

The Federal Works Agency is not 
qualified to accept that responsibility. 
Almost cert uinly the U. S. Office of 
Education will serve in that capacity. 
The office’s specialist is stationed in 
the district. He is a trained, capable 
educator. He is the logical person; 
it is entirely reasonable. But if he 
does check on and certify expendi- 
tures the Office of Education will 
have at its command a_ powerful 
control. Just how and to what ex- 
tent and purpose the Office of Edu- 
cation uses it remains to be seen. 
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As a matter of fact, the Office of 
Education cannot avoid exerting con- 
trol. No matter how hard it tries to 
shun control its hand will be forced. 
Consider the simple problem of as- 
signment of funds for principals’ sal- 
aries, for example. The facts are 
clearly apparent. Under the Lanham 
Act many complete new schools are 
being built and staffed in numerous 
Most have 
principals, but there is no uniformity 
of practice with respect to the num- 
ber of teachers a school must have 
before a full-time principal’s salary 
is justified. 

The Office of Education will have 
to set up and enforce a uniform pro- 
cedure in handling the problem. It 
will be forced to follow some such 


school systems. schools 


rule as allowing the salary of a non- 
teaching principal for every 20 or 
more teachers, for example. 

Some school system’s superintend- 
ent will then come to an Office of 
Education specialist and explain that 
his system assigns a nonteaching 
principal for each school that has 15 
or more teachers. But the response 
of the senior specialist, representing 
the Office of Education, will have to 
be about like this: “I’m sorry but the 
federal government has to have uni- 
form regulations and treat all dis- 
tricts alike. Of course, if you want 
a principal you can hire and pay 
for one yourself, but the federal gov- 
ernment cannot provide the funds.” 
The superintendent will report this 
fact to the board. Then the typical 
board will say: “Well, if the federal 
government uses 20 as the figure we 
had better adopt the same figure.” Is 
that not federal control? 

More important, however, are the 
subtle indirect and unseen forces that 
are inevitably operating in the direc- 
tion of increased centralized control. 
There is the need, sometimes the 
greed, for federal money. Some 
school superintendents and_ school 


boards would willingly yield sub- 
stantial amounts of control over their 
local school programs in exchange 
for federal funds—a new building, 
some buses, salaries for additional 
teachers, a larger program. Then 
there is the influence of the federal 
officials who administer the program. 
Many of them have good positions 
and would like to keep them. The 
jobs may have been defense-created 
but the incumbents are not eager 
to see the positions disappear. It is 
reasonable to assume that many of 
them will do what they can to per- 
petuate the setup. 


A Chance to Equalize Education 


If school people are alive to the 
situation they will recognize in the 
present emergency a further oppor- 
tunity to establish a precedent for 
the federal financial equalization of 
educational opportunity. The appall- 
ing need for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity with reference to 
both general and vocational educa- 
tion and in nondefense as well as de- 
fense areas is everywhere recognized. 
Every socially minded, well-informed 
person recognizes the present glar- 
ing educational inequalities. Federal 
aid to education is absolutely neces- 
sary if educational inequalities among 
the states are to be reduced. 

The real stumbling block to fed- 
eral aid and equalization has always 
been the fear of federal control. 
School people have seen it operate 
in a few areas and are afraid that 
this control cannot be regulated. 
They fear that when it is applied 
to public education generally it will 
operate to the disadvantage of pub- 
lic education. The term “federal con- 
trol” appears to be a bogeyman, con- 
jured up and emotionalized by per- 
sons who for one reason or another 
fail to recognize or to accept their 
social responsibilities for the educa- 
tion of all youths. 
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It must be admitted that in the 
case of the Smith-Hughes Act, the 
George Deen Act and the Emergency 
Acts of 1933-1940 a considerable fed 
eral control has developed. It should 
be noted, however, that every one of 
these developments has occurred in 
some narrow specialized field of edu- 
cation—in each case in a new area of 
education in which there is no back- 
ground and tradition of local control. 

What will happen under the Lan 
ham Act remains to be seen. In part, 
it will depend on the attitude and 
actions of school administrators in 
the months ahead. History does not 
necessarily repeat itself. An intelli- 
gent citizenship can control govern- 
mental functions. 

Federal aid and at 
degree of federal control of educa- 
tion are surely on their way. The 
principal reason why people in gen 
eral, school people among them, fear 
federal control is because they do not 
understand the conditions that give 


least some 


rise to it. They do not realize the 
extent 
them has changed. They are unaware 
of the fact that we seem to be trying 
to get along in a complex technolog 


to which the world around 


ical society with a horse and buggy 
concept of government. 

At the same time the same profes 
sors and committees argue for fur- 
ther and more rapid social change in 
the form of federal aid to education. 
It is as though they would travel 
in modern airplanes but have the air 
ways controlled by town meetings. 

We must create a new attitude, 
first within our own profession, then 
) We 
must realize that there are new de 
mands in our modern technological 
world. Once our “bogeyman” van- 


among the citizenry at large. 


ishes we will realize that the federal 
government is as much our govern 
ment as is the state, or the city or 
the school district. It is our creature. 
It is capable of functioning only with 
our sanction. In it the same forces 
are operating, though at longer 
range and in different 
ways. With the facts and experiences 
drawn from the development of fed- 
control to date we are fore- 
We should be forearmed. 
We must recognize that we face a 
tremendous educational problem, a 
problem that can be settled in no 
other way than by learning how to 
regulate this “control” in its new 
economic and sociologic setting. 


somewhat 


eral 
warned. 
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Planning a Homecoming Program 
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OMECOMING DAY has been 

observed at Granite Falls 
High School, Granite Falls, Minn., 
for eight years. In 1941 the student 
council acted as the general steering 
committee and appointed other com- 
mittees to take charge of finance, 
decorating and advertising, alumni, 
the program, the bonfire and pep 
fest and the dance. The council 
decided to eliminate the usual pa- 
rade and to substitute an afternoon 
carnival and sunlight dance. 

The several committees met at 
least each week and formu- 
lated plans for their part in the cele- 
bration. All committee plans were 
approved or vetoed by the council. 
At each general assembly period for 
three weeks prior to homecoming 


once 


the council president called on the 
hairman of each committee to re 
port on the progress that had been 
made; this interested every pupil in 
the project. 

The council conducted a 
in which each homeroom was asked 
to suggest a good theme for the 
1941 homecoming. The one finally 
selected was “V for Victory,” and 
was built 


contest 


the whole celebration 
around that theme. 

The decoration and advertising 
committee decorated the school au- 
ditorium, the lobby and the front of 
the building in the gay colors of 
the two competing schools, Redwood 
Falls and Granite Falls. A_ large 
wooden “V” was placed over the 
entrance of the school and a large 
banner hung across the main street 
downtown attracted much attention. 
Display cases at school and in vari- 
ous store windows in town were 
decorated with school colors. 

The decorating-advertising com- 
mittee collaborated with the finance 
committee on the preparation of a 
handbill announcing the homecom- 
ing events. This bill contained pic- 
tures suitable to the occasion and 
the names of business firms that had 
paid 50 cents each to be included in 
this list. The money thus taken in 
paid for the printing of the bills and 
brought in a considerable surplus. 


The finance committee sold but- 
tons to pupils and to many people 
in the community. It had full charge 
of the concessions at the football 
game, including the sale of sand- 
wiches and candy. A sunlight dance 
was held in the music room on Fri- 
day at 4 o'clock to which 5 cents’ 
admission was charged. Each home- 
room was made responsible for one 
or two concessions at the school 
carnival held in the gymnasium at 
2 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
game. Many of these concessions 
were original and the pupils were 
much interested in this feature of 
the festivities. A charge of 3 cents 
was made for each concession and a 
central ticket office was set up to 
eliminate the handling of money by 
the various concessions. 

The bonfire committee arranged 
all the plans for the pep fest Thurs 
day night before the fcotball game, 
setting up loudspeakers, obtaining 
the cooperation of the fire depart- 
ment in case of and 
planning the customary supervised 
snake dance through the city. 

The program committee arranged 
the program for a school assembly 


emergency 


on Friday morning, the day of the 
football game. This program, ac- 
cording to school tradition, always 
includes an impressive 
featuring the crowning of the queen, 
who, with her attendants, is chosen 
by an conducted 
through the homerooms. The cap- 
tain of the football team always has 
the privilege of placing the crown 
on the queen’s head. 

The alumni dance 
made up of the school paper staff, 
arranged for the dance after the 
football game. 

We feel that these homecoming 
activities have a great deal of educa- 
tional value. The necessity for com- 
plete cooperation among _ the 
committees, the planning and _ or- 
ganizing necessary for the various 
activities, the actual financial obli- 
gations, ordering of materials and 
payment of many bills, all operate 
to make a real life situation. 


ceremony 


all-school vote 


committee, 
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Board Member Goes to College 


and Then Speaks His Mind 


HE Interested Citizen was dis- 
turbed; he had unintentionally 
eavesdropped on a sharp altercation 
between a school board president and 
the superintendent. The superintend- 
ent had told the president not to 


bother about certain school proce- 
dures. “You do not understand 
these matters; you have not been 


education-trained.” 

Thereupon, the president had caus- 
tically taken the superintendent 
apart, beginning with “So what?” 
and indicating plainly that, “educa- 
not, the 
board’s business is to get results that 
square up with the community’s 


tion trained” or school 


needs and desires. 
What Is “Education-Trained”? 


The Interested Citizen, himself a 
school board member for many years, 
thought this was rather rough treat- 
ment, but he also wondered whether 
he had ever made a fool of himself 
not “education- 
trained”; here was something mys- 


because he was 
terious, esoteric. Why not go back 
to college and find out at first hand 
what the administrator meant and, 
what the 
thinks of the school board. 
Knowing a considerable number 


incidentally, profession 


of schoolmen who teach at various 
universities and teachers’ colleges, 
he promptly suited the action to the 
word. There were a dozen types of 
courses to survey and audit intermit- 
tently; meetings of honor societies, 
breakfasts, luncheons and dinners of 
various classes to attend, and a num- 
ber of examinations of candidates for 
the master’s and the doctor’s degrees 
at which the Citizen was privileged 
to sit in and take part on an almost 
equal footing with the examining 
board. The following are some of 
the experiences and impressions that 
resulted from these activities. 

The school board member is some- 
thing of a curiosity and often a bore. 
Frequently, upon being guest in 
some class, this one was spotted as a 
layman and asked to speak. The pro- 
fessors and the laymen do not agree 
on many fundamentals. At the final 
dinner of a class in school adminis- 
tration, two pranksters produced a 
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HERBERT B. MULFORD 
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phonograph record of a potpourri of 
class experiences. This began with 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we have 
with us today a distinguished school 
board member, blurb, blurb,” fol- 
lowed by loud and prolonged snores. 
But they razzed the professors just 
as badly. 

There is no commonly accepted at- 
titude on the part of superintendents 
or aspirants to such administrative 
that they should impart to 
school board members even a modi- 
cum of information regarding what 
is taking place in education. No one 


jobs 


seems to be surprised when there is 
testimony that few boards use by- 
laws and that almost none thinks it 
worth while to set down its school 
policies in written form. There is 
some surprise when board members 
express a desire to have the “educa- 
tion-trained” superintendent initiate 
new board members promptly into 
the mysteries of their civic duties. 


Trustees Lack Leadership 


There is no state or national lead- 
ership in education. This statement 
will be contradicted because there are 
several hundred fine societies and as- 
sociations which, supported by mem- 
ber accomplish 
much; too, there are many fine indi- 
vidual leaders. But to whom can the 
424,000 school board members of the 


self-taxation, do 


country turn for guidance and assist- 
ance, especially when superintendents 
fear to render this aid? One dean, 
upon being pressed for the answer, 
opined that the teachers’ colleges, the 
universities, the state department, the 
county superintendents and the local 
administrators should provide the 
leadership. “Rather diffuse, wouldn’t 
you say?” asked the board member. 
“Well, perhaps, y-e-s” was the reply. 

Most textbooks in referring to the 
school board are cavalier and too gen- 
eral in their application to be of use 
to busy citizens; also, they give an 
unauthentic picture of the practicali- 


ties in school board life as it is lived. 
Especially is this true in the impor- 
tant subjects of public relations, tax- 
ation and tax delinquencies, responsi- 
bilities of the community for the 
imbalance of the school curriculums 
and the incompetence of faculties. 
Vide the New York Regents’ Sur- 
vey. 

Why do teachers come back to col- 
lege? Without disparaging the gen- 
uine verve exhibited by thousands of 
men and women from Winnipeg to 
Texas and from New England to 
Honolulu, what is the motivation? 
One professor said that he believed 
about two thirds were impelled by 
financial reasons. As the director of 
one vocational school remarked: “I 
get a lot out of the additional train- 
ing, but with this master’s degree I 
automatically get raised $200 a year.” 


Democracy Is a New Idea 


Democracy is definitely at work 
among educators. One is told that 
this is a new idea and that it works 
slowly. A second dean told of how 
a long-time teacher of English blurt- 
ed out to a superintendent: “Why 
don’t you leave me to my job? I am 
too old to learn new tricks. You are 
an administrator; tend to your ad- 
ministrating and let me run my 
English.” Yet on every side the In- 
terested Citizen saw signs that the 
democracy of the college workshop 
was taking hold back home in the 
school, ze. in all experiences save 
those with school board members. 

Emphasis on education to fit indi- 
vidual child needs is increasing. Testi- 
mony to this effect came out of every 
and lecture, whether it 
was on guidance, methodology, cur- 
ricular content or extracurricular ac- 
tivity. The problem was to know 
the child’s needs. 

There is a tragic lag in education 
to meet the current needs of the peo- 
ple. The schools are several genera- 
tions behind. The solution requires 


discussion 
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... on Zax of the Nation’s Schools! 


For more than a decade, the 100 Series Finnell 
has been saving school funds by eliminating 
the necessity for two floor-maintenance ma- 
chines, — one for classrooms that will scrub 
and polish around and beneath desks and seats 
and another for the larger open-area floors: 
corridors, gymnasium, et cetera. The 100 Series 
Finnell is two sizes in one! 


Today, in conserving school funds, the 100 
Series Finnell also contributes to the Nation’s 
conservation program. 


The adjustment of this Scrubber-Polisher from 
the larger size shown above at left to the 
smaller size you see in the other illustration 
is accomplished by means of an interchange- 
able brush ring. And note the low offset design 
of this model . . . and how easily it gets into 
the tight places. 


The 100 Series Finnell can also be used to 
wax your floors and to burnish them to a safe 
lustrous polish. It’s noiseless in performance, 
easy to operate, and of dependable Finnell 
quality and engineering throughout. Comes 
in four sizes: 11, 13, 15, and 18-inch brush 
diameter, so you can choose the size that’s 
best and most economical for your use. 


49 floor-maintenance machines in all in the 
complete Finnell line, which also includes 
cleansers, sealers, waxes, and accessories of 
every requisite type . . . everything to put 
your floors in tiptop shape and to simplify 
their maintenance throughout the school year. 


For free demonstration, literature, or consul- 
tation, phone nearest Finnell branch (offices 
in all principal cities) ,or write Finnell System, 
Inc., 205 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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not only greater and more equitable 
financial support for education; the 
problems in the social sciences, as cur- 
rently handled, are almost insuper- 
able. Witness the war and opinions 
regarding it. 

Economic well-being and the man- 
ner of attaining it are basic problems 
of the public schools. Here, there 
were many clashes among the points 
of view of “general education,” the 
industrial and fine arts, definite voca- 
tional training, laymen and _profes- 
sionals. Only in classes of guidance 
was the layman’s language used in 
terms that could be readily assimi- 
lated by the lower levels of public 
school beneficiaries. 

The federal government is rapidly 
establishing a system of schools that 
is parallel to our traditional public 
schools. This is being accomplished 
by the N.Y.A., the C.C.C. and the 
W.P.A., which now spend an 
amount that is more than one fifth 
of the outlay for public education. 
Started because of emergency relief 
needs and carried over into war 
needs, these agencies have attracted 
attention that the Educational 
Policies Commission and the Nation 


such 


al Committee for Education and De 
fense have signaled a need to halt 
and to reconsider ends and ways and 
means. Numerous authorities blame 
the schools for this development. 

Shortcomings in training for pub 
lic relations must be reiterated. The 
first evidence of the general lack of 
interest at the teachers’ college was 
the presence of only 10 or 12 teach- 
ers in a splendid course in school 


publicity. For the most part the prin- 
cipals, who needed this course most, 
had given the job over to those who 
needed it least, z.e. their appointees 
to run the school paper. 

Quoting the administrator of one 
large midwestern school system: 
“Principals are stupid not to see the 
signs of the times. All about are 
schools blunder:ng on their estimates 
for cost of school construction and 
schools going to elections to get their 
tax rates increased before the next 
bad depression sets in. We are in- 
clined to let well enough alone until 
the need for public good will is 
upon us. We need all the good will 
we can accumulate. And this does 
not mean with parents alone. The 
majority of citizens do not have chil- 
dren in school. The principal who 
does not keep close to the P.-T.A. 
makes a mistake. He who does not 
make friends with the local newspa- 
per throws away an asset that will 
be sorely needed in the near future.” 

Education is in process of great 
transition, both in method and social 
objectives. One professor held that 
the situation was so complex that 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, industrial- 
ists and other people outside the pro- 
fession could not understand it. A 
wiser visiting professor from Hono- 
lulu pleaded for a continuous effort 
on the part of all to understand this 
transition. This involves not only 
radical changes in teacher ideologies 
but translation of teir significance 
to all beneficiaries of education. 

Public administrators are 
wasting one of their greatest assets 


school 





Let There Be Light 


IGHT is needlessly excluded 
he from hundreds of schoolrooms 
by dirty windows, side draperies and 
valances and drawn shades. 

Loss of light because of dirty win- 
dows can easily be remedied, and 
draperies and valances can be hung 
over the woodwork rather than the 
glass so that they do not rob the 
pupils of needed light. Often, shades 
are drawn to exclude direct sunlight 
and left that way long after the need 
has passed. 

As a practical remedy for this situ- 
ation, it has been suggested that one 
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of the older, more responsible pupils 
in the class be appointed to look after 
the lighting conditions under the 
general supervision of the teacher. It 
is advisable to pass this responsibility 
around. 

Putting pupils in charge of the 
lighting has been found to enable the 
teacher to devote her full attention to 
the teaching program and to make 
the pupils and, through them, the 
community conscious of the impor- 
tance of good light——K. D. Miter, 
Educational Bulletin, lowa Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


in largely ignoring the potentialities 
of their school boards. Philosophies 
regarding school boards are not built 
by board members but by educators 
—for consumption not by board 
members but by teachers. Confer- 
ences and conventions have been 
spring-boards for so much abuse of 
board members that they have the 
impression that the criticism is 
against the board as an American 
institution. 

There has been a great deal of 
debate on centralization versus de- 
centralization. Unquestionably, a 
great number of the 127,000 school 
boards in this country have been 
used merely as rubber stamps for 
professional ideas on education and 
often extremely poor ideas at that. 
The profession still faces “the school 
board dilemma,” but precious few 
professors, administrators or teachers 
do anything constructive about it. It 
has been said that if we abolished all 
local school boards and centralized 
their work at the state capitals we 
should have greater efficiency. We 
glance at Europe and wonder if we 
want efficiency at that price. 

The sum total of the school board 
member’s experiences indicates there 
is nothing at all esoteric about being 
“education-trained.” He would prob- 
ably have been much stiffer on ex- 
aminations for graduate degrees than 
were the examiners. He was amused 
when one dean asked a candidate if 
the board member was going to 
make him back down from his posi- 
tion. The board member preferred 
to let the professor of political sci- 
ence do that in the interests of both 
diplomacy and authority. One sore 
spot was occasioned when an author 
of many textbooks alleged that the 
teachers’ colleges had nd moral obli- 
gation to weed out incompetents so 
that school boards would know be- 
yond doubt that the graduate degree 
was a hallmark of excellence that 
could be safely used in employing 
teachers. The board member knows 
better. 

The Citizen derived much encour- 
agement from auditing classes at 
teachers’ colleges. But in the lay- 
man’s humble opinion there is a job 
ahead of our public schools so big 
that it requires fine understanding, 
much finer than now exists, between 
the profession and the general run of 
parent and nonparent supporters of 
free education. 
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HeEywoop-wakeFIELD School Furniture is sensibly designed by practical 
school men. It is soundly built and cabinet finished from selected, close- 
grained hardwoods. This sturdy furniture provides unusual flexibility, too. 


It permits any desired arrange- 
ment ...may be easily trans- 
ferred from one classroom to an- 
other for emergency or special 
uses. May we furnish details on 
this practical and attractive school 
furniture? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
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Top: Five year olds have special tables and chairs. Center: The 
menu planning committee in session. Bottom: The whole school at lunch. 


royect 


ALICE W. BURTIS 


President, Burlington County 
Council of Parents and Teachers 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


EVERAL years ago the Burling- 

ton County council of parents 
and teachers, Mount Holly, N. J., 
realized the great need of furnish- 
ing lunches for the school children 
of the community. The result of 
the council’s efforts to fill this need 
is a lunch program that is highly 
effective throughout the county and 
one that concerns both the parents 
and the schools. 

The first step was the organiza- 
tion of a cooperative project with 
a chairman under whose _ super- 
vision matrons, teachers, parents, 
board of education members and 
children put forth every effort to 
educate themselves on the need and 
value of better food and lunch- 
rooms. Soon, a pamphlet made its 
appearance in each lunchroom en- 
titled “Responsibilities of Lunch- 
room Committee, Matrons and 
Teachers.” The county lunch chair- 
man met with each group separately 
and the parent-teacher groups assisted 
in every way possible and still con- 
tinue to do so. 

Menu clubs are now organized in 
the schools and the children meet 
with the school nurse, a teacher and 
matron to plan menus in advance. 
They study serving standards and 
then put them into practice. With 
this foundation laid, real lunchroom 
plans are formulated. First, a lunch- 
room chairman is appointed by the 
children, following which the vari- 
ous committees are selected. 

The serving committee, for exam- 
ple, is called the “committee of 
helpers.” Its duties are as follows: 

1. See that each table has flowers 
or some seasonal centerpiece. 

2. Find out how many are staying 
for lunch in order to know how 
many places to set. 
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3. Set the tables. Should you peek 
into one of these lunchrooms, you 
would see tables being set with a 
place mat, plates, napkins and forks 
at left, spoons at right, glass at upper 
right and water pitcher on each 
table, if one is available. 

4. Clear the tables properly after 
lunch, one helper carrying the tray 
on which another places the dishes 
quietly. 

5. Reset the tables ready for the 
next group of children. (There are 
two shifts in most schools.) 

A host or hostess and waiter or 
waitress are at each table; the wait- 
resses are dressed in white uniforms 
in most schools. Teachers always sit 
with the children at the tables as 
guests, at the same time guiding 
them in dining room etiquette. The 
host sees that all children who buy 
lunches are served and that all 
packed lunches are taken from lunch 
boxes, unwrapped and put on plates. 

Then the children bow their heads 
and wait quietly for grace, which is 
either said by one child or sung 
softly by the entire group. Some 
schools have chimes tapped. The 
hostess sets a good example for cor- 
rect table manners and proper serv- 
ing while the host tries to encourage 
proper table conversation in low 
voices to create a friendly spirit 
throughout the entire lunch period. 
He excuses people from the table 
when necessary; sees that all used 
napkins are put on the table and 
never in a dish, and also that the 
children walk quietly to their rooms 
for the rest period. 

The lunch period is about half an 
hour long and is followed by a rest 
period of from half an hour to an 
hour. At this time the little ones 
relax on cots while the older pupils 
rest in beach chairs or with their 
heads on their desks. The teachers 
rest with the children. 

The children in these schools set 
up the serving standards themselves 
under the guidance of the teachers. 
This has proved most valuable be- 
cause they feel a real sense of re- 
sponsibility for the goals and ideals 
that they have established. 

They learn serving standards 
through plans worked out in the 
classroom in connection with their 
regular classroom activities. These 
projects are carried from the sub- 
primary through the eighth grades. 
In all schools the 5 year old children 
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are given experience in the use of 
silver, dishes, eating habits and all 
lunchroom activities before going to 
the real lunch hour. 

Different schools use various 
methods to attain the goals set up 
by the county lunch committee. 

In one school the children gave 
suggestions to the eighth grade for 
an original skit involving table eti- 
quette and serving standards. This 
was applied to a real life situation, 
such as entertaining a group from 
another school. It was presented in 
assembly for the benefit of the rest 
of the children. Another school gave 
a play called “At the Restaurant,” 
which stressed manners and serving 


standards to be used wherever the 
child may be eating. 

Each year in the spring and fall the 
council sponsors two county lunch 
tours, planned in cooperation with 
the school authorities and a nutrition 
specialist. On these occasions lunch- 
rooms are visited and inspected for 
equipment, type of food served, 
manner of serving and _attractive- 
ness of kitchen and lunchroom. Af- 
ter the tour, lunch is served to the 
group and then a meeting follows 
at which an experienced leader 
stresses some particular phase of the 
work. Always on these tours the 
group observes the children being 
served in at least one school. 
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Hot Lunches for Health 

Parents are enthusiastic over the 
benefits to children who are being 
served free, hot lunches in the cafeteria 
at Hamilton High School, Trenton, 
N. J., Helen Kilpatrick, dietitian, re- 
ports. Plenty of evidence of the im- 
proved physical and mental state of 
the youngsters is revealed in answers to 
a questionnaire she has recently dis- 
tributed. 

The question was asked: “Do you 
think that the hot lunches that we 
serve your child in the cafeteria have 
benefited him or her? If so, in what 
way?’ Following are excerpts from the 
replies: 

“Health improved, appetite stimul- 
ated.” “It encouraged our child to 
drink milk.” “Billy would not eat 
vegetables and fruit before.” “Improved 
Diana’s complexion.” “Our children 
have adapted themselves to new and 
different foods and their appetites have 
improved.” “Has improved the scho- 
lastic standing of Joyce and Douglas.” 
“The children seem to have more 
energy and vitality.” “Our children get 
the right kind of vegetables and neces- 
sary vitamins.” 


Lunch Programs Expanded 

The steady expansion of school lunch 
programs through the use of surplus 
commodities is revealed in compara- 
tive figures in New York State. In 
January 1941, 1279 schools with a total 
of 127,475 children used these com- 
modities in their school lunch program. 
In January 1942, these figures jumped 
to 3795 schools, with 303,275 children 
served hot meals. 


During December 1941, 285,000 chil- 
dren in 3000 schools in New York 
City participated in school lunch pro- 
grams for which 1,260,000 pounds of 
food were made available by the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration. Dur- 
ing the same month in New Jersey 
77,000 children in 900 schools received 
lunches prepared in part from dona- 
tions from the S.M.A. of 700,000 
pounds of food. 

Reports indicate that the children 
showed definite health improvement, 
their vitality increased and, in conse- 
quence, they learned more rapidly. 


What About Chocolate Milk? 

If you cannot make high school 
pupils drink plain milk, is it improper 
nutrition to encourage them to drink 
whole milk with chocolate syrup add- 
ed? Dr. Grace MacLeod, nutritionist, 
Columbia University, New York, an- 
swers this question as follows: 

“I would continue my patient and 
persistent education on the drinking 
of milk but if some of those of high 
school age as a group are not drinking 
milk I would rather feed them the 
chocolate milk than not get any milk 
into them. I would hope, however, 
that because I had it for some, others 
would not be led into the habit. If you 
know that the chocolate milk is whole 
milk and that is the only milk the child 
will drink, all right. Some of the choc- 
olate milks to which we have objected 
have been made with skimmed milk. 
Of course, when the fats are taken off 
you have reduced the vitamin A. Even 
the skimmed milk contains important 
minerals and water soluble vitamins.” 
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Recordings Come Into Their Own 
As Important Teaching Aid 


LEON C. HOOD 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, N. J. 


HE fact that people can learn 

—and learn well—by ear is no 
discovery of the twentieth century. 
Long before the days of McGuffey, 
education was functioning without 
the technological aid of the printing 
press. With the aid of but few and 
extremely crude devices, pupils were 
taught largely at the feet of a peda- 
gog who dispensed orally the fruits 
of his learning. 

The advent of the printing press 
made available a teaching device that 
has left us with the impression that 
books and education are synonymous. 
Printed matter is an important teach- 
ing aid. It has made possible our 
present day mass education. But 
with an almost total reliance on read- 
ing, our learning has tended to be- 
come obtuse. Poetry is read instead 
of spoken, plays are flattened to the 
pages of a book and the dramas of 
life are frozen in ink. 


Radio Reawakened Hearing 


However, the miracle of radio has 
awakened our ears. It has recondi- 
tioned us to learn through sounds. 
It is unnecessary in this listening age 
to offer evidence of how technics 
and formulas have been developed 
for presenting facts and understand- 
ings, forming opinions, influencing 
attitudes, molding patterns of be- 
havior and providing motivations on 
a scale and in a manner that dwarfs 
the power of the press. 

Because of this, many of us have 
been anxious to make use of the 
radio as a teaching aid. But we have 
been discouraged. The trouble has 
been that the air times have not co- 
incided with our class schedules; 
that the material on the air has often 
been ill-fitted for our current class 
needs; that the content and maturity 
level of the broadcasts were un- 
known to us so that we were un- 
able to forecast the purposes they 
would serve, and that the material 
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was so elusive that we had no chance 
to give it a rehearing. 

As a result, most of us confined 
our use of radio to suggesting out- 
side listening. We were lucky if a 
third of the pupils followed our sug- 
gestions. 

Recordings had been advanced as 
an answer to our need. But there 
was the vicious cycle: few schools 
had machines that could play tran- 
scriptions and phonograph records; 
there was no call for educational 
records because there were no ma- 
chines to play them; thus, there was 
no need for machines—and so on. 
However, during the past several 
months we have witnessed the sud- 
den collapse of this cycle, thanks to 
the General Education Board, the 
U. S. Office of Education and others. 
Unfortunately, we are approaching 
a temporary recession in the manu- 
facturing of records and machines 
while we are busy with a war, but 
the way is open for us to pick up 
the favorable trend when our en- 
ergies are no longer needed in the 
war effort. 

Progress has been made with three 
types of recordings: (1) commer- 


cially manufactured transcriptions of , 


radio programs; (2) phonograph 
records making use of the technics 
taught by the experience of radio 
broadcasting, and (3) the instan- 
taneous recorder, simplified so that 
anything heard on the air is avail- 
able to school-made recordings which 
can be played back at any time. 
Now that the equipment and tech- 
nics have been developed, we want to 
make the most intelligent use of 
them that we can. 

To the zealous it should be pointed 
out that this is a teaching device 
that can lose its effectiveness by over- 


emphasis. As is true of all teaching 
aids, recordings should be used only 
when they are suitable and when 
they can do a piece of work better 
than can be done by any other 
means. It is not so simple a method 
that all one needs to do is slap on 
a record, drop the tone arm and— 
presto—the class is taught! 

To the reluctant the suggestion 
should be made that these auditory 
devices should be utilized so that 
the experiences are not merely nov- 
elties or isolated incidents, for a 
class might easily miss the point 
of the lesson by being overly con- 
cerned about the means of presenta- 
tion. 

Just what is available and how is 
it to be used? A few illustrations 
can serve to point the way for the 
teacher who is anxious to vitalize 
his instruction with recordings. 


How Recordings Help 


Instructors in the social studies 
can use transcriptions of the “Lest 
We Forget”? series, which dramati- 
cally portrays American history and 
the struggles to win the freedoms 
of press, speech, assembly and re- 
ligion. The transcription of “A 
Cameo of American Civilization” 
in this series is effective as an inter- 
est-creating device and suggests leads 
into the problem of intolerance. An- 
other program, No. 19, is valuable 
for giving an overview at the be- 
ginning of the study on the War 
Between the States. The program 
“The World War and Its Results” 
is excellent as a summarizing lesson. 

These, with recordings from 
“Americans All—Immigrants All,” 


‘Institute of Oral and Visual Education, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
*U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATION IN MILITARY TRAINING 
In practically every department of Mili- 
tary Training hundreds of films and Vic- 


VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE — tor Animatophones are in daily use. But 
WORLD’S FINEST SOUND i a few of these available films are—Army in 


Overalls, Men and Ships, Squadron 992, 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR Soldier of the Sky, Safeguarding Military In- 
formation, Our First Line of Defense, Raising 
Sailors, Iron Warriors, Making of an Admiral 
and Keep ‘Em Rolling. 


EDUCATION 
Again, special films and Victor Animatophones are 
telling the story of Home Defense to millions of peo- 
ple quickly, clearly, emphatically. Some of the films 
being used are—Air Raid Warden, Women in Defense, 
Fighting The Fire Bomb, Power for Defense, First Aid, 
Home Nursing and First Aid for Wounds & Fractures. 


EDUCATION IN INDUSTR 

Hundreds of thousands of new men in war industry are 
learning their trades quicker, and more thoroughly with 
films like—Shipbuilding Skills, Aircraft Welding, Automo- 
tive Mechanical Training, Building a Bomber, Precision 
Measurement, Engine Lathe, Milling Machine, Vertical Bor- 
ing Mill, Arc Welding, Metal Cutting Principles and The 
Machine Maker. 


EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 
Nowhere, in the training of youth, have Victor Animat- 
ophones and educational films played such an important iy ba 


part as in schools, colleges and universities. The every far fee 


increasing libraries of films include — Engineering, The 
Draftsman, The Electrician, Automotive Service, Electro ™ 
Chemistry, Energy & Its Transformation, Finding Your 
Life Work, Nursing, Choosing Your Vocation and Foods 

& Nutrition. 


Sources for the above films and hundreds of others will 
be provided upon request. 


From the first 16mm Projector pioneered by Victor—years ago—Victor 
inventive genius, finer craftsmanship and exclusive features have always 
earned Victor the reputation as “The World's Finest.” 
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“The Growth of Democracy,” and 
“Then Came War,” can serve to 
make history live again—not as text- 
book chronicles, abstractions or gen- 
eralizations but as concrete, 
emotionally charged experiences that 
have left their marks on the pupils. 

English classes at Clifford J. Scott 
High School, East Orange, N. J., 
have used the “Lest We Forget” 
transcriptions on Anne Hutchinson, 
Ben Franklin, Mark Twain and 
“Democracy in Literature” as en- 
riching devices during various units. 

Senior English classes found “Our 
English Heritage” from the “Amer- 
icans All—Immigrants All” series 
effective in making a study of Eng- 
lish literature meaningful to them 
through its dramatization of how 
English culture, language and laws 
were established here. Other record- 
ings from that series were used dur- 
ing lessons on note taking, précis 
and summarizing. 

The “Cavalcade of America” 
transcriptions afforded American 
literature classes opportunities to 
know better both Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Walt Whitman. Both 
writers came alive to add zest to the 
reading of “The Autocrat” and “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 
School-made transcriptions of sev- 
eral programs from the “Adventures 
in Reading” and “Ted Malone Pil- 


grimages” have also been used for 


real, 


similar purposes when writers are 
met in the anthologies. 
The social studies classes have 


about forty hours of school-made 
transcriptions of “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” “University of Chicago 
Round Table” and “You and Your 
Job” broadcasts. Other shows, notably 
“The World Is Yours,” have been 
taken off the air and transcribed for 
science classes. 

Some schools are fortunate in hav- 
ing cuttings of “Columbia Work- 
shop” plays and Arch Oboler plays. 
These would be effective in study- 
ing script writing, production tech- 
nics, voices and music and for de- 
veloping program appreciation. 

For most of these transcriptions 
it is necessary to have a playback 
(reproducing machine) that can hold 


*Erpi Classroom Films, 1841 Broadway, New 
York City. 

“World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥. 

®American Council on Education, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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16 inch records turning at 33 1/3 
revolutions per minute. These play- 
backs can be used also for regular 
phonograph records by shifting a 
gear to make the turntable revolve 
78 times per minute. 

In the last year or two standard 
commercial phonograph records have 
been appearing with astounding fre- 
quency in the fields covered by 
school curriculums. Probably the 
chief among these are the Mercury 
Theatre® sets. Full use has been 
made of radio production technics 
in these sets by Orson Welles. Espe- 
cially helpful and really essential are 
the accompanying texts. It was 
found that when pupils had _ ver- 
batim scripts of the material on the 
records and transcriptions, the value 
of the lesson increased manyfold. 

With the Mercury “Macbeth” we 
use for comparison of style and 
subtlety of interpretation the Thorn- 
dike and Casson‘ version, the scenes 
from Studidisc* and those recently 
recorded by Maurice Evans.” 

Studidiscs are recorded excerpts 
from writings of literature, both 
prose and poetry, which are par- 
ticularly helpful since they can be 
followed word for word in the text- 
books. “Gareth and Lynette” brings 
Tennyson’s characters to life. Test- 
ing has shown that the excerpts 
from the “Idylls” played in class 
were better understood or remem- 
bered than those not taught with 
records. 

Poetry was originally and still is 
organically the spoken word. The 
ear is half poet. So poetry comes 
into its own when it is read by such 
artists as John Gielgud, Edith Evans, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Norman Corwin, Wal- 
ter de la Mare, Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, the Koralites and others 
who are called upon to perform from 
our record library. Poetry, which is 
the most subtle music known to 
human sensibility, must be read by 
those who have the knack. The 
phonograph companies are perform- 
ing a real service in this respect. 
One thing more of them could do 
is to frame the readings with mood 
music, such as was done for Evans’ 


“Hamlet.” Such a frame is a great 

*Harper Brothers, 49 East 
Street, New York City. 

"His Master’s Voice, Gramaphone Shop, New 
York City. 

“American Council on Education. 

"Victor. 
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help when a group of 30 individuals 
in a classroom is to be transported 
quickly to an unconventional scene. 

A final comment follows in spirit 
the one just made about musical 
settings. While the recordings made 
especially for classroom use are 
largely satisfactory, ordinary radio 
programs as they are broadcast into 
homes do not make altogether suit- 
able classroom recordings. For one 
thing they are aimed at different 
audiences and, consequently, have 
varying purposes. Then, too, there 
is no need in a classroom for long 
introductions, fanfares and themes. 
The theme music of “Lest We For- 
get,” for example, is the one draw- 
back of that series. The acoustical 
problem of the school is altogether 
different from that in our homes. 
A predominance of high frequency 
tones, cross-fading and montages 
leave the school listeners in a de- 
lirium. 

There is need for a commission 
to plan the production of recordings 
to fill curriculum needs—recordings 
that are suitable for classroom, that 
are dramatic and that have a liberal 
amount of showmanship. With such 
material we will one day have a 
sound library to match our cellateral 
reading and visual aids library. 


Travels of a Projector 


HE difficulties involved in mak- 

ing One motion picture projector 
serve 18 schools and numerous com- 
munity groups have not prevented 
the schools of Parke County, Indi- 
ana, from maintaining an active vis- 
ual education program. 

Pupils have been trained to oper- 
ate the machine, a committee of 
trustees and principals selects the 
films to be shown and rules have 
been set up for the use of the pro- 
jector. 

The projector is assigned to two 
schools each day and in the evening 
it is available to civic organizations 
in the same community in which it 
was used in the afternoon. 

Experimental recordings of ad- 
dresses, panel discussions in the local 
schools and a 1600 foot film of the 
activities of the county schools have 
been made in the last year to inter- 
est parent-teacher and community 
groups in the work of the schools 
and in audio-visual education. 
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the sound amplification needs of your school. Use it 
with a microphone for voice amplification; with a B&H 
Transcription Player to reproduce any disc-recorded 
sound; with the B&H Disc Recorder for cutting (and 
playing back) your own phonograph records. It has 
three-way utility to meet a dozen immediate needs. Think 
of the saving that means! And there’s still another sav- 
ing to come. When you get a 
Filmosound Projector, you can 
save by buying it less amplifier 
and speaker, because these com- 
ponents of the B&H Sound Sys- 
tem are designed to serve with 
future Filmosounds. Send the 
ill coupon for details. 





a 


NEW FILMS ON 
VITAL TOPICS 


Offered for Rental or Purchase by 
B&H Filmosound Library 


Garden for Victory. Covers every 
stage of gardening in the northern 
states. Produced by James H. Bur- 
dett, Director of the National Gar- 
den Bureau. 


Emergency First Aid. A series of 
six reels by Dr. Jacob Sarnoff in co- 
operation with the Brooklyn, N. Y. 
chapter of the Red Cross. 


“War Without Warning”’ Series. 
Informative films dealing with the 
war on the fighting fronts and on 
the home fronts. 


“Know Your Neighbor” Programs. 
To increase knowledge about our 
allies and about the geography of 
this first global war, select programs 
from the scores of suitable Filmo- 
sound Library films. Or tell us your 
wishes and let us suggest programs. 








FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY 

Has every feature 
required for finest 
reproduction of 
16mm. sound and 
silent motion pic- 
tures in classroom 
and auditorium. 
School-proved stam- 
ina and simplicity of 
operation and main- 
tenance. 
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This ONE Sound System 
Meets ALL School Needs 


ES, the new B&H Portable Sound System will meet a// 












How To Make Your Filmosound 
Serve You Even Better 


Plan to send your Filmosound to Bell & Howell when 
school closes next month, so that our skilled service- 
men can ready it for the next school year. And while it 
is being inspected and adjusted, perhaps you'll want it 
modernized ... given features of current models... for 
better performance and for broader utility. Here are 
some of many practical modernizations: 


Remote Volume Control. Permits teacher to modify vol- 
ume from her position near the screen (so that comments 
can be interposed). 


Pilot Light. The same as on current models. Supplies illu- 
mination for threading in a darkened room. 


New Take-up Assembly. Protects film by controlling ten- 
sion automatically, regardless of take-up reel size and film 
load. Simplifies rewinding, too. 


Sound Modernization. Great progress has been made in 
sound reproduction recently, and the sound systems of early 
Filmosounds can be replaced with those of current models. 


Clutch. Permits stopping to show any single frame as a still 
picture. 


Lens Lock. Prevents loss of sharp focus through tampering 
or accidental contact. 


For complete details, send for folder “‘How To Mod- 
ernize Your Filmosound.” 
- s . 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

Please send full details on: ( ) B&KH Portable Sound System; 
( ) new films on vital topics. ( ) Send folder ‘“‘How To Mod- 
ernize Your Filmosound.” ’ 
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WO things are upper- 
most in the minds of every 
American today — protec- 
tion for the present and 
planning for the future. Al- 
ready, GUTH Fluorescent 
Fixtures in offices and fac- 
tory are playing their part 
in the present Victory 
Drive by providing quick, 
effortless vision. And for 
the future, GUTH Fluores- 
cent can do much toward 
clearer seeing by supply- 
ing cool, brilliant, non- 
glaring illumination in the 
classroom today! 

You and your Board will 
approve of the scientifical- 
ly engineered efficiency of 
GUTH Fluorescent Fix- 
tures. 





Send us detailed information on 
your lighting problems, and we 
will submit complete data which 
will be interesting and helpful to 
you. No obligation, of course. 


The biggest part of GUTH Equip- 
ment is now produced for wartime yi 
purposes. 


ACO Oe | 


Where is the lad with the freckle-faced 
grin 

Who wandered through school with- 
out care? 

The youngster who used to “get under 
your skin,” 

For when trouble brewed, he was there. 


He 1s “soft,” oldsters said with a shake 
of the head; 

All the young folks are soft nowadays. 

They are coddled at home and in 
school, they said, 

And they sighed for the hard old ways. 


But, somehow, you believed in the lad 
who was “soft”; 

You dreamed that some day he'd come 
through. 

You taught him his math and you 
pointed the path 


In his science and history, too. 


ind now he has gone! For he built 
him some wings, 

In a flash he had soared on his way; 

Gone for him are the humdrum and 
trivial things, 

For he’s living his history today. 


But the math and the 
taught to the lad 

Are a compass and guide as he flies. 

For his buddies and he hold democracy 

Far flung in the flaming skies. 


Science you 


O, teacher, you wonder what part you 
can play, 

What strength you can put forth to 
win— 

Keep on helping and guiding each dif- 
ficult day 

Some lad with a freckle-faced grin. 


ONGRATULATIONS! You did 
C a swell job on the portfolio on 
transportation. School people all over 
the land will rejoice that the major 
problems of school bussing have been 
finally settled. In the past few years 
the merry month of May has lost some 
of its merriment because the old school 
bus has usually decided to fold up 
after a hard winter. 

But the transportation portfolio 
has solved all. We now can look for- 
ward to being taken for many more 
rides in the future. May Allah reward 
you with a priority rating on your 
personal tires! 

























Complete and informative as the 
portiolio is, however, there are a few 
questions that are still unanswered. 
This is no carping criticism because 
no one expects one man to know all 
the answers. 

Your brilliant galaxy of writers has 
pointed out that the really efficient 
schoolmaster who dabbles in transpor- 
tation must possess all the skills and 
knowledges of an expert train dis- 
patcher, labor mediator, radio an- 
nouncer, master mechanic and interior 
decorator, as well as an ability to re- 
tread a tire in ten seconds flat. 

What, unfortunately, you neglected 
to elucidate was how to explain things 
to little Willie’s mama when Willie 
gets left in a snow bank at the wrong 
bus stop. Nor do you mention where 
the legal when 
parties unknown step on Johnnie’s bass 
drum. Who, sir, is to blame when 
Clarence gets pushed through a win- 
dow at 25 miles an hour, and what are 


responsibility _ lies 


you going to do about it or shall | 
report it to the police? 

These are vital questions which, in- 
tentionally or otherwise, have been too 
long ignored. The school people of 
America trust that they will be an- 
swered in a forthcoming edition of 
your valued publication. 


Dear Superintendent 


Dear Superintendent: I am a mother. 
On two occasions one of my children 
fell on your floor that is so waxed it 
is not standable. On a further occasion 
he came home patched up.and when 
| asked him how he had banged his 
nose and certain other parts of him, 
he told me he fell again. | made a 
strong complaint to the teacher, but 
like all mother’s complaints they go in 
one ear and out the other. 

What is the wax doing on floors 
anyway, you might ask, well it’s for 
the dances held at school and in my 
day, they didn’t dance or physical edu- 
cate. Since I am now being put to 
expense for bandages and linament, | 
feel that I am entitled to my taxes that 
| have been supporting you with for 
the last nine years and, never fear, | 
shall bring this to a head when the 
Board meets. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Mens sana IN CORPORE SANO! 


THE 
NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


The over-all welfare of the children of the 
nation is becoming increasingly the job of 
the public schools. Education for living under 
our Democracy is no more important than 
protection of the priceless asset of pupil 
health. ... Health begins with feeding and 
the basis of feeding is nutrition. To help you 
see the whole panorama of feeding and child 
nutrition, The NATION'S SCHOOLS will pub- 
lish in its June issue an entire 16 page Port- 
folio on this timely subject—what you ought 
to know about food buying and nutrition 
standards; where the Surplus Marketing 
Administration can serve and how. Look for 
the Nutrition Portfolio in The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS for June—pass it along and see 
that every interested person in your school 
system sees it. 


She NUTRITION PORTFOLIO IN JUNE 
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Ben George Graham 

The untimely death on March 20 of 
Ben George Graham, 61, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh public schools since 
1930, removes one of the outstanding 


city superintendents. His professional 
career of almost forty years, extending 
from 1903, when he became a secondary 
school teacher, to 1942, was marked by 
quiet idealism and sensible achievement. 

Doctor Graham’s quiet, efficient man- 
ner of performing all tasks that were 
given to him when he was associate 
superintendent to the late Dr. W. H. 
Davidson made a lasting impression on 
those who came into contact with him. 
As an administrator in his own right, he 
was soundly realistic while cautiously 
progressive. He always kept an open 
mind on all vital questions and refused 
to act until he felt the evidence to be 
sufficient. 

Doctor Graham was for five years 
(1934-39) an important member of the 
editorial staff of The Nation’s ScHoots 
and one whose editorial judgment was 
consistently good. He was president of 
the American Asociation of School Ad- 
ministrators in 1939-40, just as the 
United States was being disturbed by 
the possible repercussions of the second 
World War. His struggle to pull the 
Pittsburgh schools through the depres- 
sion was undoubtedly a strain on his 
energy that contributed to his early 


death.—A.B.M. 





SUMMER COURSES 


Summer Workshops Scheduled 

The emphasis will be on workshops 
in the summer schools of many uni- 
versities this year. During the first seven 
weeks of the summer quarter the Uni- 
versity of Chicago school of education 
will offer workshops in elementary and 
secondary education and also in human 
development. The latter will be directed 
particularly toward counselors, school 
psychologists and guidance workers. A 
workshop in general education for col- 
lege staffs devoted to the study of prob- 
lems in evaluation of programs, cur- 
riculum and course revision and 
comprehensive examinations will be held 
during the second term, August 1 to 
September 12. 

At the University of Michigan, plans 
are being made to provide three work- 
shops during the summer session: one 
in guidance, one in teacher education 
and one in curriculum problems. 





Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, emeritus 
professor of the philosophy of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will aid in conducting workshops at the 
University of Kentucky. In the first half 
of the first term he will work with 
teachers in Harlan, Pike and Jackson 
counties. During the last half of the 
term, he will be on the university campus 
and will offer a course in philosphy of 
education that will be open to all teachers 
and administrators in the state. 

Education during the war emergency 
and for the postwar period will be 
stressed at the fourth annual workshop 
in curriculum improvement to be held 
on the University of Washington campus 
from June 23 to July 22. A staff of 
curriculum and _ subject-matter authori- 
ties and special consultants will be avail- 
able to assist the teachers who attend 
the sessions in solving their problems. 

Elementary and _ secondary school 
teachers and supervisors will be eligible 
to attend the general curriculum work- 
shop to be held July 7 to August 14 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The section on intercultural edu- 
cation will be sponsored by the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education and 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews under the leadership of Stewart 
G. Cole and William E. Vickery. From 
four to eight points of credit will be 
given for the course. 

Delegates to the National Education 
Association meeting in Denver may com- 
bine their convention trip with a sum- 
mer workshop course that is to be 
oftered at the University of Denver. 
Several other Colorado institutions of 
higher learning will also maintain sum- 
mer schools. They are: Adams State 
Teachers College, Alamosa; Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs; Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden; Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins; Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley; Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, and Western 
State College, Gunnison. 

In addition to these workshops, the 
University of Texas will include a thor- 
oughgoing institute on junior colleges 
in which problems of teaching and ad- 
ministration will be particularly stressed. 
Dr. Walter C. Eells will be in charge of 
the two courses on junior college teach- 
ing and administration. 


Custodians’ Course Opens June 15 

In accordance with its custom of many 
years, the University of Minnesota will 
conduct a five day course for engineers 
and custodians of public buildings be- 


ginning June 15. The subjects covered 
will be those that have been found to 
be most valuable during the twenty 
years that these sessions have been held. 
Instruction will follow the lecture-con- 
ference-demonstration pattern. Each lec- 
ture will be followed by conferences and 
visits to actual buildings. The students 
will be divided according to special sub- 
ject interests. 


Speeds Up Summer Course 


Students who take advantage of the 
summer session courses at Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will be able to 
complete a full semester’s work during 
the summer under the accelerated pro- 
gram announced by the college. The 
summer's offerings will be divided into 
four sections. From May 23 to June 13 
and from June 13 to July 3 either four 
or eight points can be acquired toward 
a degree, and during the regular sum- 
mer session, July 7 to August 14, eight 
additional credits are possible. The sum 
of these credits is equivalent to a full 
semester’s work. 

In addition, four weeks of guidance in 
individual study of professional problems 
will be offered from August 17 to Sep- 
tember 11, enabling the student to earn 
an additional four points of credit. 





MEETINGS 


Nisbet Heads Michigan Group 

Supt. S. S. Nisbet, Fremont, Mich., 
was elected president of the Michigan 
Education Association to succeed Mrs. 
Daisy E. Howard, Genesee County school 
commissioner, by the 181 voting dele- 
gates from the 108 districts of the asso- 
ciation at the annual representative 
assembly in Lansing, March 27-28. 

Harry W. Miller, superintendent of 
schools at Center Line, was elected to 
fill the vacancy on the board of directors 
caused by the death of Alfred H. Upton 
of Royal Oak. Center Line is one of 
the three school districts in Michigan 
that voted to come under the state 
tenure law. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Basic Blackboard Uses 

As the bicycle (up until the freez- 
ing order) had begun to supplant the 
automobile, so has the blackboard been 
restored to its former prestige. Now 
we have lists of “basic blackboard uses” 
as witness this recent release from the 
public schools of Evansville, Ind. 

1. The blackboard may be used as a 
means of illustrating important and dif- 
ficult points. 

2. It may be used as a means of giv- 
ing directions for pupil activities. 
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No Blackout fo 
TREATED and MAINTAINEDw:thHILLYARD TESTED PRODUCTS 


In any classification .. . Floor Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Dress- 

















ings and Cleaners... Hillyard products wilt give your floors 
longer life with less spent for upkeep. Hillyard Hi-Quality 
products will help SAVE your floors from deterioration 
and produce a beautiful surface extremely easy to keep 
clean. Call or wire for a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer, 
his advice and recommendations are FREE. 





* Super SHINE-ALL 
Cleans, Polishes and Preserves 
Floors. A neutral chemical 
cleaner safe for any floor. 


* HIL-BRITE 
Self Polishing wax. Dries 
bright. Saves more than 50%, 
in maintenance costs. 


TWO 
SIZES 
10 in.—20 in. 


* STEELTONIANS 


Will economically recondition 


* Super GYM FINISH 
and maintain floors of wood, 


Is non-slippery, No Glare, 
linoleum, asphalt tile and rub- 


ber tile. Uses standard type HILLYARD—THE “MAIN” THING IN MAINTENANCE egy Bene page 


of steel wool in ribbon form. floor and your investment. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


e-sDISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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SAFEGUARD HEALTH AND BLACKBOARDS WITH 


GOLD MEDAL AN-DU-SEPTIC CRAYONS 











y < AN-DU-SEPTIC WHITE DUSTLESS 
BLACKBOARD CRAYON 
CRAYON ' Twice a winner of the highest awards! Wher- 
> SS Pe ever exhibited this dustless white crayon has 
oom won highest awards. Highly visible. Entirely 
free from irritating dust and gritty particles. 
Easily erased. Now available by the gross in 
quarter-gross packs as shown. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC COLORED CRAYON -> 
Dustless, gritless, non-poisonous! These new, 
improved, assorted-color Gold Medal Crayons 
are now dust-free, grit-free and certified to be 
non-poisonous and non-injurious. As positively 
safe to use as they are effective. 


SS | 









Other Gold Medal Products famous for dependability 
and high quality include Crayola Colored Wax Crayon, 
Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water Colors, Tempera 
Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material and Shaw 
Finger Paint. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS LEAD ON MERIT 
\ y, 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BLACKBOARDS. 


Drive out those ghosts—those half-seen lines 
of yesterday's lessons that cast a ghostly pallor 
over your blackboards! They don’t belong there, 
deadening chalkmark visibility and straining 
your pupils’ eyesight. Keep your chalkboards 
clean and black! Do it easily by the modern 


*Hygieia Method of Chalkboard Maintenance— 
the use of Hygieia Dustless Chalk and Hygieia 
Chalkboard Cleaner. 





Use the Hygieia Chalk- 
board Cleaner to thor- | 
oughly clean your 
boards. For class-time 
erasures, its cellular la- 
tex surface is fast and 
effective. For end-of-the- | 
day cleaning, its lamb- 
skin surface removes all chalk traces and 
leaves your boards clean and black. 





Use Hygieia Dustless 
Chalk for a highly 
legible mark that | 
erases easily and 
cleanly. Made from 
pure levigated chalk, 
it will not scratch or 
mar your black- 
boards. Actually, it 
helps to clean black- 
boards you'll find 
your boards cleaner 
and blacker after 
using Hygieia Dustless Chalk than they were | 
before you started. WRITE DEPT. N-5 for the new | 
BLACKBOARD BULLETIN—get this valuable in- | 
formation on proper blackboard maintenance! | 





SAVE paper, important for defense production! | 
USE your blackboards, the most effective and 
efficient means of classroom instruction. 






BUY PRODUCTS 
MARKED WITH 
THESE IMPORTANT INSIGNIA! 


<&=—= ASSURANCE 


OF QUALITY 


Look for this Old Faithful | 
trademark. It is the emblem 







CERTIFIED ee 
FOR PURITY 


of unfailing quality. 
Look for this Certified Seal. 


SILT: 
CERTIFIED 
It is on the complete line 


of Old Faithful Grade A Color Materials. 
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3. It may be used for practice in be- 


| ginning handwriting. 


4. It may be used for graphs, charts 
and diagrams to which new data are to 
be added or on which data are to be 
changed from time to time. 

5. It may be used to create classroom 
atmosphere—for the seasonal decoration 
of the classroom in color. 

6. It may be used as a means of de- 
veloping the pupils’ ability to make 
‘ffective use of illustrations when talk- 
ing before a group. 

7. It may be used for sketching and 
drawing as a means of free expression 
ind to relieve the fatigue of desk rou- 
tine. 

8. It may be used as a means of re- 
vealing pupil difficulties not readily evi- 
dent from an observation of their seat- 
work. 


| Vandals Have Field Day 


Three Chicago schools were severely 
damaged within the seven day period 
between March 27 and April 2—one by 
accident and two by deliberate vandal- 
ism. The 2800 pupils of Roosevelt High 
School marched out into a snowstorm 


| when an explosion set fire to a portable 


building housing equipment for a class 
in airplane and automobile mechanics. 
Three pupils were burned slightly in 
attempting to fight the flames. Damage 
was estimated at $2000. 

Three pupils who didn’t like school 
or their teachers vented $4000 worth 
of displeasure on the Peabody Ele- 
mentary School by smashing 75 windows 
and 20 clocks; overturning all desks 
that were not nailed down, and scatter- 
ing papers and books over the floor. 
In addition, motors were torn loose from 


several power tools in the woodworking 
room, six cases of type were pied in the 
print shop and food and utensils were 
distributed impartially over the cooking 
room. The three boys, two of them 
pupils at Peabody School and the other 
a sixth grader at Montefiore School, 
were held in the Juvenile Detention 
Home. 

The week of havoc was climaxed on 
April 2 when vandals set three fires in 
the Richard Edwards Elementary School 
and caused other damage estimated at 
approximately $10,000. After ripping 
desks from the floors, the vandals tore 
up books, smashed 25 clocks and then 
escaped after starting fires in the prin- 
cipal’s office, one classroom and_ the 
teachers’ restroom. 


Vocational Training Expanded 


The cooperation of school superin- 
tendents and chamber of commerce 
presidents in 1300 communities through- 
out the nation is being enlisted by the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, which are jointly endeavoring to 
expedite and expand war-time vocational 
training. 

“Programs of vocational training in- 
stituted prior to our nation’s being 
plunged into war met the requirements 
of the national defense period,” declared 
Albert W. Hawkes, president of the na- 
tional chamber of commerce; “however, 
with the conversion of entire industries 
to war production, the need for trained 
war workers is critical.” 

A handbook on “Vocational Training 
in War Time” has been issued by the 
conference committee of the A.A.S.A. 
and the national chamber’s committee 





Coming 


May |-2—American Council on Education, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 

June 22—Summer Session, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

June 27-July 2—National 
Denver. 

July 8-l0—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2—National Recreation Association, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 5-8—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 
Oct. 8-I10—Utah Education Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Oct. 15-17—Wyoming 

Thermopolis. 

Oct. 21-23—North Dakota Education Association, 
Gardner Hotel, Fargo. 

Oct. 21-24—New Mexico Educational Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 

Oct. 22-24—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 22-23—New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Carpenter Hotel, Manchester. 

Oct. 23-24—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Oct. 28-30—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, North Platte, McCook 
and Chadron. 

Oct. 29-30—Maine State Teachers’ 
DeWitt Hotel, Lewiston. 


Education Association, 


Education Association, 


Association, 


Meetings 


Oct. 29-31—Minnesota Education Association. 

Oct. 30—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 

Nov. 5-6—Arkansas Education Association, Little 
Rock. - 

5-7—Arizona State Education Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 5-7—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 5-7—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Shrine 
Auditorium, Des Moines. 

Nov. 6-7—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Topeka, Sa'ina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita and 
Coffeyville. 

Nov. 6-7—New Jersey Education Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City. 

Nov. I1-13—West Virginia Education Association, 
Hotel Pritchard, Huntington. 

Nov. 22-25—South Dakota Education Association, 
High School Gymnasium, Rapid City. 

Nov. 23-24—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
House of Delegates, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Nov. 24-27—Virginia Education Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond. 


Nov. 26-28—Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 
Dec. 2-5—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 


Muehlebach and President hotels, Kansas City. 

Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Dec. 28-30—IIlinois Education Association. 
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COMMODORES in classrooms 
now mean EYESIGHT PROTECTION by night 


5 i See 









— a ™ as well as by day 


Wakefield COMMODORES now do 
double duty in busy classrooms. Their 
better light not only guards the eyes 
of daytime students from strain but 
helps protect the eyes of grownups, 
who come to school at night to pre- 
pare for new responsibilities in civil- 
ian defense and in wartime industry. 


For sight-saving Wakefield COM- 
MODORES, by test of impartial 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, give 
86% of the light from the bare bulb; 
more light than most indirect fixtures. 
Maintenance cost is low. Molded 
from Plaskon, its shade is light in 
weight, easy and safe to handle and 
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Photo courtesy American Seating Co. clean. Write for details. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 
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+ For SMALL PUBLIC & SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
DEFENSE BRANCH LIBRARIES 
Here's beauty and utility all in one. DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


This modern-design Gaylord Charg- 
ing Desk has many of the important 
features of our large sectional charg- 
ing desks. What's more, it can also be 
used as an Office Desk. 

Where limited charging services are 
required, this desk provides complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient work. It's 
a beautiful, solidly-made piece of 
furniture ~ attractively priced. Made 
of quarter-sawed white oak in light or 
dark finish, and of maple in 
standard finishes. 























Write today for complete information and & prices! 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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on education to assist communities that 
have not taken steps to supply all needed 
war workers and to retrain nondefense 
workers for war production. 





FINANCE 


School Taxes Increased 





Omaha voters approved an increase 
in school taxes of 13 to 15 mills at a spe- 
cial election held in March. The addi- 
tional revenue from this levy will be used 
to restore 1n part the salaries of teachers, 
clerks and custodians. 











ied no paper shortage 
on the Sackboard ‘/ 


Paper shortages, advanced paper prices, and un- 
certain paper quality needn't cramp teaching ef- 
forts in your school system. SEND YOUR CHIL- 
DREN TO THE BLACKBOARD. 


Blackboard isn't a substitute for paper any more 
han paper is a substitute for the blackboard—but 
now, more than ever before, it's your duty to see 
that your teachers use the blackboard whenever the 
blackboard is the more efficient means of doing a 
teaching job. We've all heard a lot about "visual 
education" these past few years, but isn't it a fact 
that the blackboard has always been our BEST and 
most ECONOMICAL single aid to visual teaching? 


And if your blackboards aren't all they should be, 
NOW is the time to consider replacing or refinish- 
ing so that they'll be ready for use next fall. Our 
advice is yours without obligation. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of: HYLOPLATE and STEPLING Blackboard, COSTELLO 
“Double Sewed” Erasers, ALPHA Dustless Chalk, and Blackboard Slating. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS... 





BUILDINGS 


To Reduce Hazards From Glass 

Arthur Fletcher, who is the defense co- 
ordinator of the Newark school com- 
mittee on defense services and the local 
defense council, Newark, N. J., has is- 
sued a bulletin summarizing the various 
forms of protection against flying glass 
during air raids. 





To reduce the danger of flying glass, 
when the air raid signal is given, open 
all classroom windows from the bottom. 
the 


from classroom 


glass 


Remove 





. ILLINOIS 








doors. If this interferes with the heat- 
ing and ventilation system, cover the 
area with cardboard; otherwise, cover 
the glazed area with a piece of wall- 
board. If glazed classroom doors have 
not been treated as indicated, keep them 
open and flat against the wall during 
any air raid drill. 

Keep the children 20 feet from an 
exterior window, and if sufficient area 
is available, keep them away from doors, 
display cases and other objects partly 
constructed of glass. 

Keep children assigned to auditori- 
ums or gymnasiums 25 feet from walls 
containing windows. 

Teach children in rooms having mov- 
able furniture to turn their tables or 
desks on their sides with the legs point- 
ing toward the window. The pupils can 
be trained to lie on the floor, using the 
table tops as a protective barrier. 

Use strips rather than all-over cover- 
ings when applying adhesive treatments 
on windows. While not as effective as 
all-over covering, they allow more light 
to penetrate. 

For satisfactory adhesive to use on 
glass, try a saturated solution of gum 
acacia. 

In applying the materials selected to 
schoolroom windows, make use of par- 
ent corps. 

Urge children who wear glasses to 
carry cases with them at all times. 


LEGAL 








Teacher Flogger Jailed 

Found guilty of flogging her son’s 
teacher in a Lafayette, Ind., school, Mrs. 
Virginia Leslie was fined $200 and sen- 
tenced to thirty days’ imprisonment by 
Judge W. Lynn Parkinson of the Tippe- 
canoe County circuit court. Mrs. Leslie’s 
husband, who accompanied her to school 
at the time of the flogging, was given a 
similar sentence. 

Mrs. Leslie was charged with beating 
the teacher, Constance Davis, with a 
leather belt after her son had complained 
that Miss Davis struck him on the head 
with a book. The teacher’s version of 
the case—that she had merely tapped 
the boy with a reader when he per- 
sisted in turning around and _ talking 
to another pupil—was upheld by pupils 


in the class who were called as wit- 
nesses. 
The attack on Miss Davis, which 


aroused widespread excitement and con- 
troversy in the community, culminated 
years of conflict between Mrs. Leslie 
and various teachers in the Langlois De- 
partmental School, it was reported. The 
prosecution of Mrs. Leslie was financed 
by parents in the community headed by 
the leaders of the local parent-teacher 
association. 
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How Teachers Are Selected 


In an effort to help school admin- 
istrators and boards solve the problem 
of teacher shortage during the war 
period, the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association has re- 
cently released the findings of a survey 
on current practices regarding the selec- 
tion and appointment of teachers in 1800 
city school systems of more than 2500 
population. 

Among the points brought out by the 
survey, it was revealed that: (1) married 
women are eligible for appointment as 
new teachers in only 13 per cent of the 
(2) local residents and outsiders 
are given equal consideration as can- 
didates in only 28 per cent; (3) new 
teachers are given probationary appoint- 
ments leading permanent tenure if 
services are satisfactory in 40 per cent, 
and (4) teachers are selected from an 


cities: 


to 


eligibility list in only 34 per cent of 
the cities surveyed. 
The survey was published in the 


March Research Bulletin under the title, 
Personnel Procedures: Selec 
Appointment.” A_ second 
port dealing with in-service conditions 
of employment will be released in the 
May bulletin. 


“Teacher 
tion and 


Nazi Propaganda Methods 


Sounding a warning as to what the 
United States can expect in the way of 
Nazi terrorism, the U. S. Office of Facts 
and Figures recently released a docu- 
mented pamphlet, “Divide and Con- 
quer,” which reveals the 15 Nazi propa- 

ganda objectives in this country and de- 
scribes the methods that have been used 
in continental Europe. The pamphlet 
points out that for years before Pearl 
Harbor Hitler's propaganda in this 
country attempted to paralyze American 
thinking and to lull the country into a 
false security. Following the 
successful pattern used France, Ger- 
man agents have been responsible for 
many rumors in this country concern- 
ing imaginary epidemics, bad food and 
desertions in Army camps, stock market 
panics and exaggerated losses in the 
Pacific. 


sense of 


Five “Resource Units” Issued 

Five of the 26 “Resource Units” sched- 
uled for publication by the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals were released on April 15. 
The main portion of each unit consists 
of a 15,000 word summary and analysis 
of the problem assigned to a_ social 
science specialist. the sum- 
mary is a guide for teaching the prob- 


Following 
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lem to high school pupils. Other units 
to be released during the summer and 
fall will be written by T. V. Smith, 
Charles E. Merriam, Harold Lasswell, 
Harry Gideonse and Caroline Zachry. 
Paul B. Jacobson and Louis Wirth are 
editing the series. 





TEACHERS 





Study to Fill Teaching Gaps 
Teachers can make an important con- 
tribution to the war effort by obtaining 
additional training in summer school so 
that they can handle additional respon- 


it was pointed out by Rus- 
sell E. Jonas, board of educational exam- 
iners, Iowa Department of Public In- 
struction, in the Iowa Bulletin. The 
schools are seriously in need of indus 
trial arts, physical education, mathe- 
matics and science teachers, Mr. Jonas 
asserted, and many _ teachers in 
service can prepare themselves to teach 
these basic courses by going to college 
this summer. In order to help those 
who wish to take part in this program, 
it was suggested that boards of edu- 
cation could well afford to give some 
financial assistance by setting the salary 
on a twelve month basis. 


sibilities, 


now 


















the way this floor 


STAYS CLEAN! j 


It’s Marvelous 











Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


THE BRIGHT, clean appearance of a Seal- 
O-San finished floor is itself worthy of ad- 
miration, but the remarkable feature of this 
floor is the way such cleanliness lasts! 
You'll find a Seal-O-San finish un- 
marred by dirty traffic lanes—unharmed by 
ink, or chemicals. You'll see a_ protective 
floor finish that seldom needs scrubbing. 


PENETRATI 
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SEALD-OAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


A Seal-O-San finish penetrates deeper... 
fills all cracks, removes the hidden sources 
of dirt, and covers the floor with a wear- 
resisting finish that prevents dirt from pierc- 
ing the surface. That’s why a Seal-O-San 
finished floor always looks clean—remains 
clean longer. 

To obtain lasting cleanliness, refinish all 
your wood floors with Seal-O-San—now! 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


TORONTO 
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HUNTINGTON INDIANA 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Urge Abolition of N.Y.A., C.C.C. 


The abolition of the N.Y.A. 
C.C.C. as government agencies was rec 
ommended by delegates to the confer 
ence of the National Small Business 
Men’s Association held in 
March. The resolution passed by the 
delegates petitioned the President and 
transfer the functions of 
and local educa 





and 


Chicago in 


Congress to 
these 
tional organizations and to turn over all 


agencies to state 


machinery, equipment and supplies on 





The accepted method » 
for maintaining proper 
classroom air 


conditions 


The Herman Nelson ‘nit Ventilator is recognized 
by School Authorities as the accepted method 
for maintaining desired classroom air conditions. 
This modern, attractive unit provides the correct 
temperature by heating the air when needed, and 


by cooling it as required through the controlled 


introduction of cooler, outdoor air. 


Herman Nelson’s exclusive 


design also assures unusually quiet operation. 
Location of the motor in the end compartment 
—out of the air stream— provides additional space 
for larger fans running at slower tip speeds. The 
elimination of all unnecessary noise from Her- 
man Nelson Unit Ventilators permits operation 


at full capacity for maintenance of desired air 


conditions in the school classroom. 
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“Draw-Through”’ 


hand to educational institutions in which 
defense training may be and is being 
given. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 
Supt. E. D. Price, head of the publi: 
has 


school system at Stillwater, Okla., 
announced his resignation to become 


effective at the close of the school year. 

Marvin B. Loveys has resigned the 
principalship of Schoharie Central 
School, Schoharie, N. Y., to become 


y 






¥ 


} 





Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THe HERMAN NELSON CORPORA TION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


superintendent of Hoosick Falls village 
schools, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Grorce H. Covey, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Croton Falls, N. Y., 
for more than forty years, retired on 
April 1. 

Sipney E. Wuirwortn, principal of 
Dallas High School, Dallas, Ore., has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed R. R. Turner. Donato Gas- 
BERT will replace Mr. Whitworth as 
principal of the high school. 

AsrNATH M. Mosso has taken over the 
office of district superintendent, second 
supervisory district of Nassau County, 
New York, to fill the vacancy created 
by the departure of Supt. Harry W. 
Gross to the Army. Miss Mosso is the 
first woman to hold this position in the 
district. 

StaNLEY W. Wricut, principal of 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H., has 
resigned to accept appointment as super 
intendent of schools in the Massachusetts 
School Union No. 35 near Springfield. 

Cuarces B. WaLpeNn, supervisor of 
graded schools, Merrill, Wis., has been 
named superintendent of the public 
school system to succeed Supt. GEORGE 
F. Brooks, whose resignation will take 
effect July 1. At the same time, CLypE 
M. Sutetps, principal of Ashland High 
School, Ashland, Wis., was appointed 
principal of Merrill High School. 

J. O. Austin, superintendent of An 
tioch Township High School, Antioch, 
Ill., has been commissioned as first lieu 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He 
was ordered to report for duty at the 
naval flying school at Pensacola, Fla. 

Artuur Z. Bootnsy, for the last 
twenty-five years superintendent of 
schools in the Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Mamaroneck, N. Y., has 
submitted his resignation to take effect 
June 10. He will be succeeded by 

James AHERN, who has been prin- 
cipal of Mamaroneck Senior High School 
since 1936. 

Wittiam TuHomMas Manan, school 
superintendent in Putnam, Conn., since 
1938, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools at Norwich, Conn. 


County Superintendents 

Mervin J. Wertman, for the last 
quarter of a century superintendent of 
schools in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, 
will resign at the close of the school 
year because of ill health. 

Roy H. Morcan has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Garland 
County, Arkansas, to succeed the late 
GarNETT Broucuton. Mr. Morgan was 
formerly principal of the Ramble Street 
School, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Ray F. MiIkeEsELL, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Madison County, 
Ohio, has been inducted into the Army, 
with the rank of first lieutenant. 
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Principals 

Enocu Drumm has been named prin- 
cipal of Central Junior High School, 
Anderson, Ind., and acting head of the 
junior high school system, succeeding 
the late E. H. Fisupack. 

Quentin D. Spracue, former principal 
of N. H. Fay High School, Dexter, Me., 
has been appointed United States pro- 
bation officer during the absence of 
Lieut. Maynarp A. Hincks, who was 
called into active service recently. 

Bess GEpHART, guidance director at 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona, 
Pa., has been named acting principal of 
the school in the absence of Harotp J. 
Precc, who has been called for military 
service. 

Harry M. Rice has been named prin- 
cipal of Bloomfield High School, Bloom- 
field, N. J., to succeed Josepn E. Poote, 
who died in February. 

Haran A. Lapp has resigned as head 
of Milo public schools, Milo, Me., to 
accept a similar position at Bath, Me. 

Criark TroutMan has added the prin- 
cipalship of Riverview Gardens High 
School, Riverview Gardens, Mo., to his 
duties as principal of the Riverview Gar- 
dens Elementary School. He has been 
principal of the elementary school for 
the last six years. 

Harry F. Newer has been named 
acting principal of Franklin High Schooi, 
Franklin, Pa., to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Geratp D. Decker. 

Pierce P. HeNperson has been selected 
to head the Eugene Rankin Elementary 
School at West Asheville, N. C., suc- 
ceeding Hersert E. VauGcHAN Jr., who 
has been called into the Army. 

ANTHONY Ferri, principal of Calef 
Junior High School, Johnston, R. I., has 
been granted leave of absence for the 
duration of the war. He was inducted 
into the Army in February. 

Paut S. Ross, principal of Stillwater 
High School, Troy, N. Y., has an 
nounced that he will not be a candidate 
for reappointment for the year 1942-43. 

J. M. Farrer, athletic coach and 
teacher of physical education at West 
End High School, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been named principal of Tarbox School, 
Nashville, to replace Wacter F. Hatt. 

Lee Farmer has been appointed to 
succeed E. P. SHELTON as principal of 
Coleman High School, Coleman, Tex. 
Mr. Farmer was for six years superin- 
tendent of schools at Novice, Tex. 

Harorp K. Geyer is principal-elect of 
Wautoma High School, Wautoma, Wis., 
to fill the vacancy that will be created 
by the retirement of G. E. Daror. 

Larry H. Arper has announced his 
resignation as principal of Richmond 
High School, Augusta, Me., to accept a 
position with the Maine civilian defense 
organization as supervisor of instruction 
in air raid protection and director of the 
speakers’ bureau. 
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G. W. Sweep recently assumed his 
new duties as principal of Alcoa High 
School, Alcoa, Tenn., succeeding B. Cat- 
vin Bass. Prior to his new appointment 
Mr. Sneed was principal of Madisonville 
High School, Madisonville, Tenn. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. THeopore A. DistLer will be in- 
augurated as president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., on 
May 16. 

Dr. Paut Dwicut Moopy, president 
of Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., 


has announced his intention of resigning 


here’s the 
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BETTER gymnasium floor finishes con- 
tain Tung (Chinawood) Oil and 
phenolic type resins. 
blending and cooking of these two in- 
gredients 
ideal gym floor treatment — impervious 
to rubber-burns, non-slippery and beau- 


Since the beginning of the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict, Tung Oil has become in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain, and sinze 
“Pearl 
sequence have reached America, trans- 
portation facilities being diverted to 
more important needs. 

Phenolic types of resin, available in 
this country, are fast becoming a neces- 


“at the convenience of the trustees.” 
Doctor Moody has been head of the col- 
lege since 1921. 


Deaths 

Wiser VAN Bremen, 42, supervising 
principal of South Greensburg public 
schools, Greensburg, Pa., died recently. 

JosepH A. McHucn, founder and 
headmaster of St. Philip’s Preparatory 
School, Boston, died in March after a 
brief illness. 

Dr. RicHarp Epwarp Rut tence, 48, 
president of Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, Calif., died early in March 
of a heart ailment. 


on GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR FINISHES 


It is the proper 


that makes GYMLOH the 


Harbor” no shipments of con- 


sity in the production of various Army 
commodities and may be curtailed at 
any time. 


IDLAND, in anticipation of the above conditions, attempted to protect 
you, our customers, by stocking heavily these two essentials as far 
back as 1940. The demand for GYMLOH has been far greater than our 
expectations, however, and we therefore urge all who would have their 
gymnasium floors last throughout the Emergency to place their order now, for 


GYMLOH 


The Special Gymnasium Floor Finish 
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General 


Woodworking for Fun. By Armand J. 
LaBerge. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1941. Pp. 104. $2.25. 

Library Guidance for Teachers. By 
Margaret K. Walraven and Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 1941. Pp. xvit308. 


School Supply Management. By T. 
George Walker and Others. School 
Standards. By Paul Eddy and Others. 


Administration of State Curriculum Pro- 
grams. By W. T. Edwards and Others. 
Negro Education. By Ed McCuistion 
and Others. Reports of Southern States 
Work-Conference on School Adminis- 
trative Problems, 1941. 

Administering Library Service in the 
Elementary School. By Jewel Gardiner 
and Leo B. Baisden. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1941. Pp. x+ 
161. $2.25. 

Public Schools and British Opinion 
Since 1860. By Edward C. Mack. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xiit511. $3.75. 

Theory and Practice in the Elementary 
School. By W. A. Saucier. New York: 


TUBULAR STEEL - MOVABLE 
BACK FOLDING CHAIR... 





Write for details + also 
catalog of complete line 





NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
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The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
ix+537. $3.25. 

Teacher. By L. John Nuttall Jr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xi+163. $1.75. 

Adjusting Reading Programs to Indi- 
viduals. Compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xii+344. $2. 

Evaluation and Investigation in Home 
Economics. By Clara M. Brown. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. 
Pp. xviiit461. $3.50. 

Music in the High School. By Harry 
R. Wilson. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1941. Pp. vit+440. $3. 

The Presidents and Civil Disorder. 
By Bennett M. Rich. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1941. 
Pp. x +235. §2. 

How to Buy Life Insurance. By Max- 
well S. Stewart. New York City: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1942. Pp. 31. $0.10 
(Paper Cover). 

Financial Accounting for Public 
Schools. Edited by Emery M. Foster. 
Circular 204. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 58. 


Pp. 


Administrative Adjustments Required 
by Socio-Economic Change. Edited by 
William C. Reavis. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. ix+235. $2. 

The Law and Public Education. By 
Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort. 
Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. xxv+579. $4.75. 

The Torch of Liberty. By Frederic 
Arnold Kummer. Chicago: John C. 
Winston Company, 1941. Pp. 300. $2. 


Textual 


A Singing School: Our First Music. 
A Complete Book for Teachers. Edi‘ed 
by Theresa Armitage and Others. Bos- 
ton: C. C. Birchard and Company, 1941. 
Pp. 371. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials. A Selected and Annotated List. 
3y Martha C. Crigler. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Peabody College, 1941. Pp. 176. $0.70 
(Paper Cover). 

The Nature and Use of Reading Tests. 
By Arthur E. Traxler. New York: 
Educational Records Bureau, 1941. Pp. 
63. $0.90 (Paper Cover). 

Music in the Junior and Senior High 
School. A Tentative List of Visual and 
Teaching Aids. Compiled by Edward 
F. Burckart and Irene L. Schuckle. Up- 
per Montclair, N. J.: N. J. State Teachers 
College, 1941. Pp. 10. $0.25 (Paper 
Cover). 














Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded a> in 1880 





SURE-HE EVEN 
GOES ON HIS 
OWN TIME NOW 





Specify 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 
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Dependable, trouble-free, Dudley com- 

















ae bination Locks are a “combination” de- 

HIGGINS 7 : fense . . . designed for maximum se- 

offers curity against invasion of private prop- 

erty ... durably built for year-after- 

F R E E = year protection against hard day-to-day 
age wear. 





ihis authoritative i \ 


*RP-5 Rotopoint 
Combination Padlock 






aid to teachers 









of € The knob-pointer of this automatic, self- 
, locking padlock works the combination, 
MECHANICAL = turning to positions on the stationary 
> dial. 64,000 possible combinations. 
DRAWING 4 







RD-2 Rotodial 
*Combination Padlock 


The highly-finished dial turns the 64,000 
possible combinations on this automatic, 
self-locking keyless padlock. 
The Dudley line also includes 
master-keyed combination pad- 
locks and built-in locks. Write 
today for information. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 510 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 





Never before has so much been 
expected of Mechanical Drawing 
students ... never has it been so im- 
portant that your students be acquainted with up-to-date 
practices in industry. This Higgins Book “Drafting Standards 
Accepted and Proposed” is authoritative and up to the minute. 
One copy only will be sent FREE to teachers of Mechanical 
Drawing writing for it on their school letterhead. 
Higgins American Drawing Inks have been 
“standard practice” in school and industry for 
more than 60 years because they are made for, 
and perfectly suited to, the draftsman’s needs. 


HIGGINS INK CO. ING. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S. A. 









































6 SCHOOL GLUEY 


is Ready for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICES! 


Delivery of your next year’s supply of EVANS’ 
School GLUEY can be made NOW or any time 
up to September 1, at today’s prices which are 
quoted below. GLUEY is the same famous 
school adhesive that has maintained its leader- 
ship for 20 years. Nothing has been substi- 
tuted in its formula. Guard against price 
advances by ordering through dept. NS imme- 
diately. 


In Priludelphia 
is the Winn 





































































Hotel Philadelphian 


Entirely redecorated and re- 
furnished, including a radio in 
every room. Highly recommended 
by experienced travelers the world 







































Price, per 
over for its warm hospitality; its e _. ; pmo 
excellent cuisine served in com- 20 ge it hla Malad ate $11.20 
f bi diti eng kk oc ee ote 10.00 
orta y air-conditioned restau- Bee OG, 5 os 5s 0 ae 6.00 
rants; its convenient location to I ns, «56 Ga mod kiee 4.00 
the business section; and its un- ee i a da ae 2.40 
limited parking facilities. Half Pints-glass........... 1.60 









less 2% 10 days, net 30 days f. o. b. 
Columbus, Ohio 


600 Rooms and Bath with Radio from*3.00 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., President and General Manager 
39th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE COMMERCIAL PASTE co. 


20 BUTTLES AVE Since [YOO COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Put your Projector 


in FIGHTING TRIM 


Today — every 
Ampro owner has 
the serious respon- 
sibility of making 
certain that his pro- 
jector is ready to 
render efficient serv- 
ice because: 

1. Every Ampro 
projector that is 
serviced and put 
back into first class 
condition relieves 
just that much of 
the load of produc- 
ing new machines 
for the war effort. 

2. There is ample 
opportunity for us- 
ing every Ampro 
for projeciing 16mm. films for Civilian Defense, War-time training 
and the circulation of important information. 

The Ampro Corporation maintains complete service departments, 
manned by men who are experts in reconditioning and rebuilding 
used projectors. You will be surprised at how much can be done 
at reasonable rates to make your projector as good as new. A 
routine check-up of your projector will insure long and satisfactory 
performance, so visit your nearest Ampro dealer today for projector 
inspection, cleaning and adjustment. 


Write for name of local Ampro dealer 


AMPRO Precision Cine Equipment 


2851 N. Western Ave., (Dept. NS442) Chicago, Illinois 


df **Perien eM Uris! talela) 














Is a Good Question 
to Ask When You 
Buy SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screens are 
made by a company 
which has specialized in 
screen manufacture for 
33 years. Da-Lite was 
first to perfect the glass- 
beaded fabric which has 
proved so superior for 
use with all sub-standard 
projectors. 


Da-Lite was first to perfect an all-in-one tripod screen of 
simplified design—the famous Challenger, shown above. 


The Challenger is the only screen with slotted square 
tubing in the tripod and solid 
square tubing in the extension 
support. Its slotted construction 
and inner-locking mechanism 
(which makes square tubing effi- 
cient) are fully covered by Da-Lite 
patents. Da-Lite leadership is your 
assurance of modern design and 


: } - : n uality Scree 
lasting satisfaction. Write for lit- Q y a 
equine. for 33 Years 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. STNS, 2711 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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What's 


Mechanical Drafting Pencil 


ew 





In answer to the need for time-saving devices for the 
drafting room, Tec Pencil Company presents a new me- 
chanical drafting pencil with a motor-driven lead pointing 
machine. An exclusive feature of the pencil is a full- 
length lead tube of spring brass which is driven downward 


| 


— 


into the chuck point by a screw operated mechanism that 





— — eta. 


provides a positive grip on the lead and prevents slipping 
and wobbling. 

The pencil is made of lightweight Tenite and is said 
to be perfectly balanced and has the “feel” of a wood 
encased pencil. This pencil is also made with two ends 
which enable the draftsman to carry two different degrees 
of lead in one holder, or a lead in one end and a scriber 
in the other. An automatic motor-driven lead pointer pro 
vides needle-like drafting points and eliminates the necessity 
for pointing with a file or sand pad.—Trc Prencit Com 
PANY, 9381 Orympic Bivp., Beverty Hits, Catir. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS952 


Visual Teaching Aid Kit 

Geography comes alive with the aid of the teaching 
tools contained in a new visual education kit recently 
The 


are closely correlated with the approved courses of study 


announced by Foley and Edmunds, Inc. materials 
in geography and the basic textbooks used in this subject. 
The materials in the kit include five film strips; charts 
and maps; a diorama; a set of 108 adhesive symbols; an 
outline map of the United States; a set of 24 photographs 
on United States geography, and a teaching guide. The 
arrangement of the material is said to permit the utmost 
flexibility of use and the contents of the kit: are extensive 
enough to provide the teacher with material to draw on 
at almost all times throughout an entire term.—FoLry & 
EpMuNDs, INc., 480 Lexincton AvENUE, New York Cliry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS953 





Replacements for Window Sash 


Panels of metal-free glass blocks are offered by the 
Insulux Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company as a 
solution to the problem of replacing rusted and rotted 
window sash in this day of metal shortage and priorities. 
Emergency specifications have been set up to permit the 
use of glass block panels when priority materials are not 
available. Experiments with the blocks on existing windows 
indicate that wood chases and filler strips can be used to 
compensate for any difference between the block units and 
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the size of the existing opening. In some instances, it is J 
stated, chases can be cut in the masonry, thereby eliminating e 

the need for wood chases. A booklet giving detailed infor- 
mation on installing the glass blocks without using priority 


materials is available on request.—INsuLux Propucts Drv1- 
sION, OweENs-ILLiInots GLAss CoMPANY, TOLEDO, Outo. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS954 





Camouflage Paints 


“Confusion to our enemies” is the slogan of the camou- 
flage experts who have developed the art of visual deception 
to a high degree to protect buildings, bridges, water tanks 
and similar structures from air attack. Based on U. S. 
Army specifications is the new Truscon camouflage coating 
that is now available also to civilian users to make their 
buildings less visible to the eye or camera. | Ji : 

The coating is put up in nine colors: loam, dark green, “AL fy, 8mm. - l6m m1. 
field drab, light green, olive drab, earth red, earth brown, ga 
earth yellow and sand, in addition to black and white. The Vv 4 
colors are said to be dead flat and do not show any mirror- . 
like reflections or highlights even when viewed at sharp 


angles. 
Another addition to the Truscon line that is designed to 4 SHEBING PICIOKAMA 
afford protection from air raids is VD glaze, a material that 
is said to have the useful property of blotting out reflection 
from specular surfaces. It can be applied to glass, steel, OF OUR 
concrete, brick, terra cotta and paint and can be obtained 


in a clear translucent white, designated as “white sand,” / 
or in tints that simulate the standard Army camouflage 2 


colors. The material can be used in colors that conform 





to the general camouflage scheme that has been adopted and 
fulfills the triple function of: (1) providing daylight in 
building interiors when daylight is wanted; (2) eliminating screen! Words superimposed over scenes 


outside glare from windows under moonlight or flares, and of the country we love! Own it! Attach 
(3) presenting an opaque aspect when viewed from the 


America’s song comes to life on the 


outside that blends in with the camouflage or visual de- it to your educational programs! It will 


ception scheme of the surrounding areas.—Truscon Lasora- rekindle patriotism in the hearts and 
Tories, CANiFF & G. T. R. R., Detroit, Micu. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS955 
_ LOW COST / 


BUY IT AT YOUR 
PHOTO DEALER'S 
—OR SEND HIM 
THIS HANDY 
ORDER FORM 


RCABLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. / 0 é 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO e 


minds of your students! 





Electric Etcher 





Permanent 
identifica- 
tion of smooth 
surfaced steel and 


iron and their al- 





loys is possible 


with the new Tor 











nado electric etch- 











ers, it is claimed. 




















r ‘t ge eeosecesesssasseereeae= 

These are made ! Please send Castle Films’ “THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” : 

in various models g trailer in the size checked. a 
: . , , ' z 

and are especially adapted for marking dies, tools and other ’ i 

portable equipment. The unit includes tools, switch, indi- 4 8mm. 1.00 _) Means H 

cator lamp and cords; it is contained in a portable case ; H 

- ; . an Address 
and can be used for both light and heavy etching. A . 16 mm., $2.00 (| " 4 
red light tells the operator when the switch is on and it i§ ao : 
. . 1 y > 

can then be turned to the desired etching heat—Brever | : 16mm., $3.00 () > ; 

Evectric Mre. Co., 5100 N. Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco. §  (Sound-On-Film) ee SS new | 

e When inguiring, refer | 8 : 


J 
wo 
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FOLDING TABLES BY 


HOWE 





OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES INCLUDE One 
operation to open and close; |!/,” square tube legs; 
metal edges around top; steel chassis; folds in 2!/,”; 
ample leg room at ends as well as sides; tops of 
Plywood, Masonite, or Linoleum. 


These and many other features make Howe 
Folding Tables a favorite for cafeteria and 
other school activities. Send for catalog 
and prices. 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Angels” are Vandals 


The demon that wreaks de- 
struction upon school prop- 
erty is generally some moth- 
er's ‘little angel." 


Clubbing him won't stop 
him; checkmating him, will. 


Murdock Outdoor Drinking 
Fountains and Outdoor Hy- 
drants are built to withstand 
the abuse to which outdoor 
water fixtures are subjected 
in public use. 


They are trouble-proof as 
well as vandal-proof. They 
operate every day in the 
year. They require very little 
attention; minor replace- 
ments, at most. Consequently, 
their "upkeep" cost record 
is very low. 


All inner working parts 
come completely and per- 
manently assembled. 


It pays to buy MURDOCK. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 





Kaui behdensh a 


Patented April 28, 1942 
Patent No. 2,280,780 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 




















Acoustical Telephone Booths 


Privacy with com- 
fort is offered in the 
models of 


two new 


Burgess Acousti- 
sooths, according to 
the 


Particularly useful 


manutacturer. 


where space is lim- 
ited is the new half 
size “Scout” Model 
601. Both the “Scout” 
and the full size de 


(No. 


208) are constructed 





luxe model 
entirely of wood in 

order to save critical materials. The walls and ceiling ol 
the full size model are made of heavy reenforced birch 
plywood panels and are filled with a thick blanket ol 
sound absorbent materials. The open construction of both 
models is said to prevent stale odors and smoke from 
accumulating and to eliminate the need for maintenance 
because there are no locks, hinges or other mechanical 
parts to get out of order. Conversation within the booth 
in ordinary tones cannot be understood outside, it is claimed. 
-AcoustTIc Battery Company, 2825 


Division, BuRGEss 


West Roscor Street, CHICAGO. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS957 


Lightlock and Blackout Partition 


Even in the midst of a blackout, lighted buildings can 
be entered and left if the entrance is obscured with the new 
folding fabric blackout partition, the manufacturer states. 
The partition works on the principle of an accordion, with 
an especially-designed self-spacing hinge plate that folds in 
on itself. It has a roller assembly that travels easily on an 
overhead track. The partition is kept rigid by a vertical 
pipe that connects with the lead trolley and extends to 
approximately 6 inches from the floor. 

The flameproof blackout fabric is attached with grom- 
mets at the top and to one side of the hinged plates— 
hanging free. The fabric is made 2 inches longer than 
the height of the room to ensure adequate coverage. 
Valances are provided for each side to provide a perfect 
lightlock. The partition is attached to the wall with screws 
or is nailed to a covered wooden cleat extending the full 
length of the partition. When it is not in use it can be 
folded to the wall—New CastLe Propucts, New Cast e, 
IND. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS958 


Low Temperature Lamp 


Specifically designed for low temperature operation is the 
most recent addition to Hygrade Sylvania’s line of fluores- 
cent lamps. The lamp is designed to start and operate 
satisfactorily at temperatures as low as zero degrees F. when 
it is used in conjunction with the Hygrade Mirastat No. 4. 
Because it has only a limited number of applications, the 
unit is supplied in only one wattage and color: 40 watt 
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T-12 medium Bipin base 3500° white fluorescent lamp; 
1500 hours estimated life. The lamp carries the marking, 
“TT” 

e When inquiring, refer to NS959 





“Flat Rate” Projector Service 


Inasmuch as new motion picture equipment is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain, the Bell and Howell Com- 
pany has devised a scheme to help Filmo owners pro- 
tect the equipment they already have. Under this low cost, 
flat rate service system, the owner of Filmo equipment can 
go to his dealer and have it cleaned, adjusted, lubricated 
or completely overhauled, if necessary, at a predetermined 
flat rate that is based on the nature and extent of the work 
to be done.—BrELL aNnp Howett Company, 1801 Larcn- 
MONT Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS960 


Wood Files Save Steel 





Two new filing 
cabinets designed 
both to conserve steel 
and to fill the in- 
creasing need for fil- 
ing space have re- 
cently been an- 
nounced by All-Steel- 
Equip Company. 
“Patriot” wood files 
are made with the 
regular A-S-E Aurora 
ten-roller bearing sus- 
pension cradles in 
four-drawer styles 
and in both letter 
and legal widths. For 
less active filing serv- 
ice, “Patriot Junior” 
cabinets of the non- 
Drawers of the “Patriot” 
model are equipped with an improved, spring type of fol- 
lower which operates in a metal channel. Only the fol- 
lower blade wood.—ALt-STEEL-Equ1p 
Aurora, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS961 





suspension type are available. 


is of ComPANy, 


Blackout Awnings 


The old-time roll top desk was the inspiration for the 
new Meta-Fold blackout awning that is said to be equally 
useful in war or peace times. 

To conserve space when the awning is raised, it has been 
designed in segments of “galvannealed” steel that telescope 
together. Each segment is sealed from the other by a 
lightproof noise-absorbent gasket. For ordinary protection 
from sunlight, the metal awning can be lowered half way; 
for complete blackout it is fully lowered. The entire unit 
is rustproof and fireproof and can be provided with an 
inside lock.—Ackiin Stampinc Company, ToLepo, Onto. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS962 
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THE OFFICIAL 


\tG BOARD... 






ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


the modern, 


Of course, you want fan- 
shaped backboard—the 5 to 1 favorite 
(Coaches vote) over the old space-wasting 
rectangular board. Medart, Steel, Fan- 
Shaped Backboards fully meet official spe- 
cifications for quality and interchangeabil- 
ity (Federation approved backboards and 
goals are interchangeable, i.e., in an emer- 
gency the goals of one manufacturer can 
be attached to the backboards of another). 
We can deliver. 


Write for Catalog 
Also manufacturers of Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, a Apparatus, 
Telescopic Gym Seats and Goal-Hi. 


Fred MEDART Mfg.Co. 


3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 














THE BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT says 


““My Maintenance staff gets 
best results with Fuller Clean- 
ing Equipment.” 


FULLER 
BRUSHES 


HILE it is possible to buy many grades of 

school cleaning equipment, it has been 
demonstrated nationally that Fuller Products 
are best in the long run. 








Send for our 
Catalog of 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
SCRUB BRUSHES 
DUST BRUSHES 
WET MOPS 
DRY MOPS 
FIBER BROOMS 
WAX & POLISH 




















THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Industrial Division 


3587A Main St. - Hartford, Conn. 
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Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


Matched Units—Built in Quantity 
Now Lower the Cost of 
LABORATORY FURNITURE! 


The finest Laboratory Equipment in Wood or Steel is now made 
available at lower prices. Based on Kewaunee’s many years of 
experience and close cooperation with educators, we have designed 
a complete series of units which, when assembled, provide maximum 
efficiency at lowest cost. We call this new and more economical 
method of production—“the Kewaunee Cut-Cost Plan.” Write for 
the Kewaunee Catalogs and save on this famous quality Furniture 
for your school. 





Seunwiice diy Ce: 
| sec 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pr 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 





Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, II. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











WAYNE ...a Symbol of 
Quality and Reliability 


Through the years, the word WAYNE has pro- 
gressively represented the highest achievement in 
the development of indoor and outdoor seating 
equipment. The Steel Portable Grandstand illus- 
trated above is typical of the unequalled quality, 
safety and utility which are built into every 
WAYNE product. 


THE WAYNE ©: IRON WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 















Steel Work Benches 


The addition of several new and improved accessories 
has increased the utility of the new line of heavy duty steel 
work benches recently brought out by Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc. The basic bench 
can be equipped with 
single drawer, two or 

drawer 
multiple 


three shift 
units for 
shift operations, half 

or full depth shelves, 

back and end stops, 

foot rest or full- 

length bench riser. A 

channel type of 

stringer is used for 

benches that are not 

equipped with shelves. Stringers and shelves are made in 
one piece to provide added strength and rigidity—Lyon 
Mera Propucts, INc., CLark Sr., Aurora, ILL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS963 





NEW CATALOGS 





Catalog of Reprints 


More than 8000 available reprints are listed in the 1941 
“Catalog of Reprints in Series,” published by H. W. Witson 
Co., 950-72 University Ave., New York, N. Y. The cata- 
log lists author and title entries and, for biographies and 
anthologies, subject entries as well. Full details are in- 
cluded: author's dates, date of original edition, date of re- 
print, format, character, paging, illustrator, editor, price, 
publisher and address. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS964 


Bulletin Explains Bus Rationing 


To perplexed school officials who are planning to pur- 
chase new bus equipment in 1942 Suprrtor Coacn Cor- 
PORATION, Lima, Onto, offers a new eight page bulletin 
entitled “How to Order Buses Under the New M-100 
Rationing Plan.” The new bulletin sumnfarizes all the 
major points of the W.P.B. truck rationing order which 
took effect on March 9, explains the procedure involved in 
applying for new truck chassis, lists the addresses of all 
local allocation offices and outlines six basic suggestions to 
save time and trouble in submitting applications. Bulletins 
are free while they last. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS965 


Uniforms for Employe Morale 


Good grooming improves morale, contends the ANGELICA 
JackeT Company, 1418 Otive Street, Sr. Louis, in pre- 
senting its new style book of washable service uniforms. 
The 60 page brochure illustrates in full color a wide assort- 
ment of uniforms, all of which are said to combine smart- 
ness with wearing qualities and good workmanship. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS966 
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Catalog of Art Materials 


Essential materials for artists are listed in the compre- 
hensive, 224 page catalog that is being offered free to 
school officials and art directors by ArTHUR Brown & Bnro., 
67 West Forty-FourtH Street, New York City. Among 
the innumerable items illustrated in the catalog are draft- 
ing supplies, air brushes and compressors, paper and paper 
board and handicraft supplies. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS967 





Metal Cutting Efficiency 


“curled 
circular milling saw described in a recent brochure 
C. ATKins AND Company, 402 SoutH ILLI- 
The booklet contains detailed 
information, drawings and photographs of the saw in oper- 
ation. Also published by Atkins and Company is Bulle- 
tin No. PCR-2 describing a perforated cutting and scoring 


An advancement in metal cutting is the new 
chip” 
published by E. 


NoIs STREET, INDIANAPOLIS. 


and a die makers’ 


e When inquiring, refer to NS968 


rule saw. 





Cooking for Health 


To promote the national consumption of vitamins and 
minerals, the 4301 Perkins 
AveNUE, CLEVELAND, has published a nutrition booklet en- 
titled The attractively illustrated 
brochure offers tips on the essential elements of foods and 
includes explanations of the new technics for health cook- 
ing, hints on marketing and information on vitamins and 


AMERICAN StTOvE ComMPANY, 


“Cooking for Health.” 


minerals. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS969 


How to Run a Lathe 


SoutH Benp LatHe Works, DepartMeNt NI, SoutH 
Benp, INp., has recently revised its handbook for lathe 
operators, “How to Run a Lathe.” This forty-first edition, 


the manufacturer states, contains a number of changes in 


($0.25 postpaid. ) 
e When inquiring, refer to NS970 


text material and illustrations. 





FILM RELEASES 





sound. 10 minutes. 


Fun in Food—16 mm. The 
film presents the story of the composition of food and its 
It interprets the scientific knowledge 
natural interest of 


color, 


relation to the body. 
and in terms of the 
human beings in what they are eating—Fitms INcorpo- 
RATED, 330 W. 42Np St., New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS971 


of food simply 


Home Nursing—1l6 mm. sound. The factors involved in 
the hygienic care of a home patient are demonstrated. Bath- 
ing and moving the patient in bed; arranging the bed and 
making the patient comfortable are explained. The pres- 
entation concludes with taking and recording the tempera- 


ture, pulse and respiration rates; giving medications, and 
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Ready fon 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


All Sizes: 
Movable Chair Desks 


Tablet Arm Chairs 


Straight Chairs 





No. 298C 
STUDENT CHAIR 





TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 
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| (id, McARTHUR i 


| TO INSURE NEXT FALL’S SUPPLY 


In these days of priorities and conservation of mate- 
rials, it's wise to plan ahead! To insure a good clean 
towel service with good, long lasting, towels—be sure 
to place your order for McArthur Towels NOW! Early 


orders receive early, on time deliveries! Write today! 


“GEO. MCARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WIS. 

















DAYTON UNIVERSAL SAFETY LADDER SHOE 


Easily installed on your present straight ladders. 
Prevents slipping—guarantees additional safety 
for workmen. Your choice of Rubber Suction 
Grip Treads or Suberac Cork Treads. Shoe is 
instantly converted by flip of hand or foot for 
either inside use’ of Treads or outside use of 
tempered steel Spike Toes. 


DAYTON SAFETY LADDER 


These ladders save time—provide 
supreme Safety—enable men to 
work faster. The broad platform 
has ample room for worker, tools 
and supplies. Rigid steel supports, 
tested airplane spruce assure great 
strength, stability, lightness of 
weight. Equipped with Standard 
Rubber Safety 
Shoes at no ex- 
tra cost. 
Write 
Today 
For 
Prices 
and Free 
Catalog. 





































DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 
) 


121-123 W. Third St. 
















Cincinnati, Ohio 


















IN AT A DeWITT OPERATED HOTEL 


In Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 


Iu Columlusa Iu Lancasien, 0. 


THE NEIL HOUSE THE LANCASTER 
In Akron In Corning, NV. Y. 
THE MAYFLOWER THE BARON STEUBEN 
The Hotels that Check with Every Travel Standard 

THEO. De WITT PRESIDENT 








generally helping the patient to regain his health—Erpt 
CLAssroom Fiims Inc., 1841 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS972 





Air Raid Warden—lInstructional film on a phase of the 
problem of air raid precautions. It is said to present the 
functions of a local air raid warden prior to and during a 
blackout in a calm, clear and reassuring manner. 1 reel. 
16 mm. sound. Branpon Fits, INc., 1600 Broapway, 
New York Cry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS973 


Your Town—Embodies the story of a small town growing 
up around a factory. Suitable for use in history, civics and 
economics classes. 10 minutes. 16 and 35 mm. sound.— 
NaTIonaAL AssociATION oF MANuFAcTURERS, 14 WeEstT 
Forty-NinTH Street, New York Cry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS974 


Defense for America—A visual report of the achievements 
of American industry producing a vital war equipment, 
showing the transition of factories that turned from making 
toy trains, lawn mowers and typewriters to navigation in- 
struments, high explosive shells and machine guns. 16 and 
35 mm., 10 minutes—NationaL AssociATION oF MANU 
FACTURERS, 14 West Forty-NinTH Street, New York Cry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS975 


Goodbye, Mr. Germ—Animated cartoon story produced 
by the National Tuberculosis Association tells how the 
tuberculosis germ is combated. 2 reels. 16 mm. sound. 
Bett aNnp Howe tt, 1801 LarcHMont Avenur, Cuicaco. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS976 


Defending the City’s Health—Intended as one of a series 
of films on city life, this production describes factors that 
affect the health of cities. The work of a model city 
health department is portrayed and the role of the indi- 
vidual citizen in a health program is stressed. 16 mm. 
sound.—Erp1 CLAssrooM Fics, [Nc., 1841 Broapway, New 
York Crry. ‘ 


e When inquiring, refer to NS977 


Making a Hand Puppet—Demonstrated by Harry Zarchy, 
this film is based upon material taken from Mr. Zarchy’s 
book, “Let’s Make Something.” 1 reel silent. 16 mm. 
silent—Watter O. Gutionn, INnc., 35 West Forty-Firtu 
Street, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS978 


Our First Line of Defense--How homes and factories are 
protected against aerial attack from any direction and de- 
scribes the work of the air force, civilian spotters and anti- 
aircraft units. 16 mm. sound.—WaA TER O. GuTLonn, INc., 
35 West Forry-Firtu Street, New York Crry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS979 
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Men of Fire—History of fire-fighting organizations from 
early bucket brigades to the highly specialized experts of 
today. The film also shows how firemen are trained. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Los Angeles fire department. 
16 mm. sound. 10 minutes—BELL AND Howett Company, 
1801 LarcHMont AvENuE, CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS980 





Russia Stops Hitler—Battle movies showing Russia’s 
counter assaults driving Nazi forces back. Available in five 
sizes and lengths. Castte Fits, Inc., 30 RockEFELLER 
Praza, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS981 





RECORDINGS 


Brahms: Trio No. 1, in B Major (Op. 8). Arthur Rubin- 
stein, piano; Jascha Heifetz, violin; Emanuel Feuermann, 
cello. Victor Album M-833, 8 sides. $4.50. 

Bach: Sonata No. 3, in E Major. Hephzibah Menuhin, 
piano; Yehudi Menuhin, violin. Victor Album M-887, 4 
sides. $2.50. 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 1, in E Minor (Op. 39). Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
Album M-881, 8 sides. $4.50. 

Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso, in D Minor (Op. No. 11, 
“L’Estro armonico”), Orchestrated by A. Siloti. Grieg: The 
Last Spring (Varen), (Op. 34), No. 2 of Two Elegiac 
Melodies. Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor Album M-886, 4 sides. $2.50. 

Strauss: On the Shores of Sorrento (Op. 16) (Third Sec- 
tion of the Symphonic Fantasy “Aus Italien”). Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Frederick Stock. Victor 
Record 18535, 12 inch. $1. 

Schuman: Festival Overture. National Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Hans Kindler. Victor Record 18511, 
12 inch. $1. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 96, in D Major (“The Miracle”) 
(Old B. & H. No. 14) Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Victor Album M-885, 6 sides. 
$3.50. 

Weber: Sonata No. 1, in C Major (Op. 24) Claudio 
Arrau, pianist. Victor Album M-884, 6 sides. $3.50. 

Schubert: Sonata No. 10, in D Major (Op. 53) and 
March in E Major. Artur Schnabel, pianist. Victor Album 
M-888, 10 sides. $5.50. 

De Falla: Ritual Fire Dance No. 7, from the ballet “El 
Amor Brujo”—Arr. by Luboshutz. Szostakowicz: Polka, 
from the ballet “The Age of Gold”—Arr. by Luboshutz. 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, piano duo. Victor 
Record 2214, 10 inch. $0.75. 

Mozart: Agnus Dei (K.427) from Mass in C Minor. 
The Montreal Festivals Orchestra, conducted by Wilfred 
Pelletier. Les Disciples de Massenet (C. Goulet, dir.) Mar- 
celle Denya, soloist. Victor Record 18512, 12 inch. $1. 

Verdi: La Traviata—Act I—“Un di felice eterea” (One 
Day, a Day Ethereal). Act II[—“Parigi, o cara, noi las- 
ceremo” (Far From Paris, My Darling). Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor; Maria Caniglia, soprano, with Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Lawrance Collingwood. Victor 


Record 15602, 12 inch. $1. 
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MANY 
Prefer Wood 


and besides— 


it's a conservation product 
without priority required. 
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Neild Movapie Desk 
35i2es 


This streamlined, walnut finished solid 
maple school equipment, with its 
smooth, rounded edges, has a beauty 
of design and finish seldom excelled. 
The prices are in accord with an 
economy budget, and the entire line 
is made under specifications approved 
by the best authorities. In stock, 
ready to ship. 
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ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
Dept. C 
THE 


> - ' 
i | 
are } 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Manufacturers of School Seating, Auditorium, ° 
Opera and Assembly Room Seating. 
































DAAINTENANCE men everywhere are faced with 
the vitally important problem of saving time, 
conserving man power. Much time can be saved, 
because, in one operation, waxed floors of any 
kind can be cleaned, dry-scrubbed and polished to 
greater beauty and greater safety 


the SUN RAY WOOLER WAY 


Made in sizes to fit any disc-type floor 
machine brush, these flexible, long-wearing 
pads are ready for immediate use. No 
tying necessary. 












Find out how you can greatly simplify your 
floor maintenance canola slipperi- 
ness to a minimum—develop wear-resisting 
floors. Ask your supplier, or write direct. 


The WILLIAMS COMPANY 
London, Ohio 


65 West First Street 
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need protection of 


<& SUPERTEN staves 


Diffuse Outdoor Glare 
Supertex is a translucent shade 
cloth that changes glaring sun- 
shine to a soft, glowing light. gs Tl 
A cotton duck material, vat- | 
dyed to a soft taupe color. 
Fade-proof. No chemical or 
paint filler to dry and crack. 
Out-wears three ordinary 
shades. 

Control Light and Air 
Supertex Cloth on our No. 105 
Sightsaver Double-Roller De- 
mountable fixture at the right 
is the last word in control of 
light and air at the window. 


Get Your Free Sample of SUPERTEX 


Don't take our word. See Supertex for yourself. Just 
drop us a card: “Send me my sample of Supertex 
and complete catalog." 


BECKIE Y-CARDYecxmmamns 
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1. 





Fill in coupon with key numbers of 
advertisements or products on which 
you want further information. 
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Tear off at perforation, fold and seal. 
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types of products: 
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PIANO CASTERS 
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the twin and single 
wheel type casters. 
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preserve the beauty 
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919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL 


PROTECTOR OF 
HONEST VALUES 


ScHoor EXECUTIVES 
have found that price alone is only half the story. 
What they get for that price is the other half. True 
thrift means getting one’s full money's worth. 

The competition of inferior merchandise has 
made it difficult for the reputable manufacturer and 
the conscientious distributor who honestly strive to 
serve the school field. But their day is returning. 

A new appreciation is being felt, a revival of 
school loyalty to those firms which have consistently 
offered dependable merchandise, refusing the temp- 
tation to cut quality below the recognized standards 
of utility. They are being rewarded for their stead- 
fast principles. 

Most of these substantial concerns have kept 
right on advertising their products to schools. Hav- 
ing built up a reputation for good merchandise, 
they could not afford to jeopardize the confidence of 
school executives in their integrity. Advertising 
has been their anchor to quality—it will con- 
tinue to be their means of assuring honest values. 
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Future General? Captain of industry? Truck 
driver, workman or cop? Into whatever field 
life leads him, this lad will have a mighty 
important job to do. Much will depend to- 
morrow upon today’s youngsters .. . more, 
perhaps, than upon the boys and girls of 
any previous generation. That places a big 
responsibility upon us—for it’s up to us to 
see these youngsters through to healthy, 
husky manhood and womanhood. You owe 
it to this future generation to buy the best 
“= in Heating and Ventilating equipment — 


‘ 











to buy American Blower — the time- 
proved equipment now protecting the 
health of children in thousands 
of schools. In good health lies 
strength ... and in the strength 
of these youngsters lies the 
strength of the nation! 


EWING GALLOWAY PHOTO 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
Division of AMERICAN Radic <=. and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 


‘—E WE ARE PROUD that we of American 
Blower, through our efforts to produce 





Syncretized room and air stream AMERICAN BLOWER complete iti ' ; : 

a egg a feature of Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Systems quantities of vital equipment in the shortest 
eating and Ventilati Unit (above), availabl : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

i imd-awa: °§6§=a ne a ae possible time, have received the coveted Navy 





“E” Award for production. 


















“Miss Jones, my secretary 
will have a good deal of 





figure work to do.” 





“| had a complete calculating 


machine course in school, I’m 
not afraid of figure work.” 





Tuinx what it means to a Secretary to handle the 
confidential figures of her boss, as well as his typing. 
It gives her a firm added hold on her job, and also 
enables her to get a picture of the business that she 
could get in no other way. Calculating machine 
operation is becoming a recognized part of secretarial 
practice training in schools all over the country. 

Have you looked into the Monroe Educator for 
the schools in your charge? It will pay you to get 
full information about the Educator and the Monroe 
Office Practice courses. The Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding-Calculator, made for schools, and 
sold to schools only, at a special price to fit school 
budgets. Call the nearest Monroe branch or write 
to our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Side Glances— 


Losine teachers to 
defense industries as well as to the 
armed forces? What system is not! 
E. C. Holmeier of Jackson, Miss., has 
sound ideas on how an adequate staff 
may be retained without lowering 
standards. You can read about them 


in July. 
cc 
A TRAGIC inva- 


sion,’ Robert King Hall of Harvard 
calls those good will tours of South 
America that started in 1939. The re- 
turn visits of South American educa- 
tors, too, have been badly managed for 
the most part. Don’t miss Hall’s ar- 
ticle next month; it isn’t all invective. 


Ca LIFORNIA 


would have the “largest, most informa- 
tive school exhibit in the world.” You'll 
believe it, too, when you read in the 
next issue about the cooperative efforts 
of 143 school districts that compete an- 
nually in the Los Angeles County Fair. 
J. Art McCanne, the coordinator, has 
ideas on planning school exhibits ap- 
plicable to large schools and small. 


To INTRODUCE 
the July portfolio on school furniture 
no sounder authority could be found 
than Hugh B. Johnson of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Everything now- 
adays hinges on Washington. Mr. 
Johnson’s manuscript is in the editors’ 
hands but it won't be published until 
Mr. Johnson gives it the essential mid- 
June revision to bring it down to date. 
It contains some bad news, yes, but the 
picture has its brighter side as well. 
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Saws and Trained Men Are 


VITAL TO THE 
VICTORY PROGRAM 


@ If ever there was need for trained men 
— for men pre-trained on the very tools in 
which great numbers of plants place full 
reliance — that time is now. Teaching pupils 
on precision-made Atkins Saws facilitates 
the switch from school to shop. Shown 
below are a few of the many saws in the 
Atkins line. For complete data, helpful 
in requisitioning the types your school 
requires, send for the Atkins Catalog. FOR ALL 


3 C. ATKINS AND COMPANY | A floor that is anything less than thoroughly clean 


471 S. Illinois St. © Indianapolis, Ind. | invites deterioration . . . costly repairs and replace- 
ment. Nor is it enough to just clean the surface. To 
safeguard your floors insists on BRITEN-ALL—the 
scientific liquid floor cleaning compound that re- 
moves embedded grime . . . actually cleans the pores 
in the floor. 
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Safe...Speedy...Economical 
BRITEN-ALL brightens and preserves the original 
colors—the safe way. There’s nothing better or 
more economical for linoleum, terrazzo, tile, asphalt 
tile and composition floors ...as well as for all 
types of painted and varnished wood surfaces. 
BRITEN-ALL is highly concentrated — more gal- 
lons of more efficient cleaning solution per ounce 


. . . plus reduced labor costs. Try it. a 
i Be ti 


Write for NEW CATALOG 


full of helpful hints on floor refine & 
ishing and maintenance. Free on re £ 
quest. Write today. 


VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof floor treatment that 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, without polishing. The 
one floor finish that combines ALL FIVE of these advan- 
tages. (1) Wear Resistance (%) Water Resistance (3) Slip 
Resistance (4) Lustre (5) Self Leveling. Approved by floor- 
ing manufacturers and leading architects. 


VESTAL | 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
. $T. LOUIS | NEW YORK 
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For Conservation 






Conservation is the primary 
of the war-time council of defense which 


purpose 


has been in operation for several months 
in the district of Reading, Pa. 
This comprises various committees that 
have been assigned such topics as “the 
economic use of vital materials.” On this 
particular committee are represented 
principals, teachers, custodians and jani- 
tors. 

“Cooperation on the part of all con- 
apparent,” according to 
secretary-purc hasing 


school 


cerned is quite ; 
John C. 
agent, “in that materials and supplies 
of all kinds are being requisitioned with 
far more care than at any previous time. 
The saving to date cannot be accurately 
determined but it is felt that the effort 
put forth is a step in the right direction. 

Following are several suggestions re- 
garding the paper and paper 
stock which Mr. Rhodes has prepared: 

Correspondence—Eliminate all unnec 
Instead of furnishing one 


Rhode S, 


use of 


essary copies. 









copy each of a memorandum to staff 
members for their information, one copy 
should be routed to all concerned. When- 
ever practicable, use the back of the 
original inquiry as the carbon copy for 
your files. Penny postcards may be used 
in many instances instead of letterheads. 
The use of smaller letterheads should be 
encouraged. 

Confidential Records — Destroy by 
burning confidential records only. Utilize 
all other obsolete records as paper scrap. 

Paper Scrap—Separate paper scrap, 
white and colored, magazine or catalog 
stock, before sending to baler, for greater 
salvage values. 

Inventories—Check all inventories for 
the possibility of using any surplus on 
hand rather than requisition new 
terial. 

Filing Space—Conserve filing space by 
the use of transfer files and by prompt 
removal all obsolete materials. 


ma- 


LONG ISLAND SCHOOL SAVES $500 IN 4 MONTHS 
THROUGH USE OF CAR-NA-VAR TREATMENTS 





Labor of 4 Men Made Available for Other Work, Says Superintendent 





Southhampton, Long Island, N. Y.—No 
more striking example of the economy of 
Car-Na-Var Floor Treatments could be 
given than that of the recent experience 
of the Southhampton Schools. By using 
Car-Na-Var Products the time of four men 
was made available for other work while 
a saving of $500 was recorded in the brief 
period of four months. 

Previously, ordinary water wax was ap- 
plied 10 to 15 times yearly on asphalt tile, 
rubber tile and maple floors. Today only 
one coat of Continental “18,” applied 4 
times annually, is required and the floors 
look better than ever. As a result, time 
and labor costs have been cut 75%. 


Continental “18” Ideal for Schools 
According to Supt. of Buildings C. E. Mil- 





ligan, ‘Continental ‘18’ is easy to apply be- 
cause no special skill or experience is 
necessary. It dries with a luster and floors 
are easily kept clean and polished with a 
daily dry mopping. We have also found 
Continental ‘18’ non-slippery and water- 
resisting: wet, muddy overshoes and water 
splashed from drinking fountains do not 
stain.” 

Before using Car-Na-Var Products the 
maple classroom floors were especially un- 
sightly and had bad traffic lanes, this de- 
spite an_ elaborate 
maintenance pro- 
cedure involving 
the application of 
two coats of floor 
seal twice a year 
and water wax 
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Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 


World’s Largest Makers of Heavy Duty Floor Treatments. 









Time Schedule for Old Records—Es- 
tablish a time schedule for the retention 
of old records and dispose of them when 
the stated period has elapsed. 

Duplication—A_ responsible employe 
should be designated to approve all re- 
quests for duplication. He should have 
the power to determine quantities, sizes 
and quality of the paper to be used. It 
is much more economical to reuse a 
stencil when it is found that additional 
copies of duplicated material are needed 
rather than to waste unneeded copies. 

Printed Forms—Whenever it is neces- 
sary to order printing of any kind, quan- 
should be carefully checked so 
that no more paper is used than is abso- 
lutely necessary for any given time. 

Use of Envelopes—When an enclosure 
is made to be routed to someone in the 
district, the name of the recipient should 
be written in lead instead of ink so that 
the name can be easily erased and the 
envelope can be used again. 

Paper Clips—Clips have often been 
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every other week. Today, after treating 
with two coats of Car-Na-Var twice a year 
and Continental “18” every fourth month, 
the floors have a smooth, satin luster, free 
from streaks and scratches. Worn places 
are readily repaired without showing 
overlaps. 


Free Book for School Superintendents 


Tells how 18 building managers and super- 
intendents cut floor maintenance costs. Com- 
piled by independent and unbiased investi- 
gators (Ross Federal Research Corp.), this 
book represents the most extensive survey of 
floor maintenance operations ever made. Gives 
actual figures and specific details. Write to- 
day for your free copy. There's no obligation 
involved. 


1585 E. NATIONAL AVE. 
BRAZIL, IND. 
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discarded because they have become 
shapeless owing to being placed on too 
many thicknesses of paper or cardboard. 
A few seconds of effort will return these 
clips to their original shape, after which 
they may be used many times over. 
Remember this item is high on the criti- 
cal list. 

Rubber Bands—Rubber bands must be 
used sparingly. They are out for the 
duration or until synthetic rubber can 
be manufactured in quantities. 

Staples and Pins—Staples and pins are 
becoming scarcer. Conservation of the 
supply on hand will aid materially in 
postponing the day when substitutes 








— 
longer wear 


HERE 


NTO wax kettles labeled **‘ Neo-Shine”’ 

and ‘‘ Weatherall” go the finest ingre- 
dients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. 

For example, only No. 1 Yellow Car- 
nauba wax—the world’s best—is used in 
Weatherall and Neo-Shine. No other wax 
ever enters these kettles. The shellac 
used is refined, bleached, bone-dry— 
also the finest grade obtainable. That 
is why these Huntington waxes give you 
brighter gloss and far longer wear than 
the average self-shining wax. 

How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine 
is the Economy Wax. Its unusually high 
wax content makes it go further—last 
longer. Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax, 
especially made to withstand the con- 
tinuous wet-mopping of heavy traffic 
areas. Both waxes are safe on any floor. 


DENVER 





we use the best 


HERE... 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° 


must of necessity take the place of such 
items. 

Cached Supplies—In the event that 
needed supplies are cached in some pri- 
vate closet or other place they should 
immediately be put to use. 

Typewriter Equipment—lf the war 
goes on indefinitely, there may be fewer 
typewriters manufactured for industrial 
and school use. Care in the use and 
maintenance of this item is extremely 
necessary. This may be the last year 
when we will be able to replace old 
machines with new ones for a long time 
to come. Instructors in the commercial 
departments should stress this point and 


| 


Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for durability, cover- 
age, lustre, or economy—at any price. 





WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


_NEQ-SHINE 


- SELF-SHINING WAX 


TORONTO 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC | 
















have all machines gone over at regular 
intervals for possible repairs and replace- 
ments for longer satisfactory use. This 
applies to duplicating and other ma- 
chines in use in the schools as well. 


New Mexico Reports on Buses 


It is interesting to note some of the 
steps that are being taken to conserve 
school buses in New Mexico. J. T. 
Reece, director of transportation, depart- 
ment of education, Santa Fe, tells of the 
twenty-five hour bus drivers’ training 
course in which every driver participates. 
These courses are held in a central loca- 
tion where the largest group of drivers 
can get together at the least cost. 

“In one of these courses a great deal 
of time is given to discussion of con- 
serving gasoline, tires and equipment,” 
Mr. Reece states. “In addition, each 
organization holds a meeting once a 
month to discuss ways and means of 
keeping equipment in first-class shape. 

“We are operating under a contract 
system in New Mexico and the equip- 
ment belongs entirely to the contractor. 
In many instances the school bus is the 
only type of conveyance he has for him- 
self and his family; however, we are 
urging that the drivers do not use these 
buses, except on their school bus routes. 
The amount of travel outside of regular 
school bus routes has been minimized. 

“The buses are always checked by the 
state police and superintendent prior to 
the opening of the school in the fall. 
Again, some time after the first of the 
year, a second inspection is made of the 
condition of these buses and the repairs 
needed. This plan has proved very satis- 
factory. 

“Prior to the opening of school last 
year, a survey of school bus routes was 
made over the entire state and all unnec- 
essary routes were eliminated. This re- 
duced the cost of transportation. Even 
though this survey was made and all 
duplications eliminated, our road _pro- 
gram has suffered a great deal in the 
past few months; consequently, equip- 
ment is going to wear out much faster 
because of bad roads. 

“All school buses are required to have 
a fire extinguisher, first-aid kit and 
chains and the drivers have been in- 
structed in the use of this equipment. 
However, up to the present time, no 
such instruction has been given to the 
older pupils on the bus. Many of the 
bus drivers are drilling the children in 
getting in and out of the bus in an 
orderly manner in case of an emergency 
and that is about as far as instruction 
has gone along these lines. We are fol- 
lowing the preventive maintenance chart 
that is being used by New York State 
on its state-owned equipment and this 
chart has been extremely valuable to 
the bus drivers.” 
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7 CONTACT BUTTONS. 





Easily... Quickly... Economically 


WITH WINDOW SHADES MADE OF 
DU PONT “ TONTINE”* 


ERE’'S an easy way to solve 
H your blackout problem 
use window shades made of 
Du Pont “Tontine.” It’s easy, 
because there’s no need for com- 
plicated makeshifts. It’s quick 
because once “Tontine” shades 
are installed, they’ re ready for in- 
stant use. And it’s economical, 
because “‘Tontine” shade cloth 
will give many years of satisfac- 
tory service. 


“ 


“Tontine” is made of tough 
durable pyroxylin-impregnated 
cotton cloth—made the Du Pont 
way for longer life. “Tontine” 
shade cloth is made to resist tear- 
ing, cracking, pinholing, and fray- 
ing. Itis laboratory tested, proved 
in use, and it’s washable 


Your Dealer Can Give You 
Full Blackout Details 


If your shades are mounted in- 
side or outside the frame...if you 
get light leakagethrough Venetian 
blinds...if you want to continue 
using translucent or duplex-type 
shades—whatever your blackout 
problem, your “Tontine” dealer 
can give you the answer. 
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Write today for his name and 
address, or consult your classified 
telephone directory. He can meas- 
ure, estimate, install and service 
your shades. And he can provide 
facilities for shade washing service 
at reasonable rates. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ““Ton- 
tine” Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


* **Tontine’’ is Du Pont’s reg. trade mark for 
its pyroxrylin-impregnated window shade cloth. 





@ Permit normal lighting 

@ Ready for instant use 

@ No complicated makeshifts 

@ No special handling 

@ No storage problems 

@ No light leaks when properly 
installed 

@ Washable 

© Certified longer life 
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“‘TONTINE” 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Sold by 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 











OOD HEALTH 


Takaleret=t- 


GOOD HEARING! 





Test your pupils’ hearing— 
rapidly, scientifically with the 
Western Electric 4C Audiometer 


ee 


How can we claim that American children are “in good 
health” when 1 out of every 17 suffers a hearing defect? 
In one area 77% of all school failures were traced to 
this cause.* 

Since a child’s normal hearing is far more acute 
than an adult’s, teacher and parents may not notice 
potentially serious hearing losses of your pupils. 

Find hearing defects in time . . . soon enough to be 
cured or greatly alleviated through medical care. You 
can — easily, economically, with the 4C Audiometer. 
40 childrencan be tested simultaneously tetad 
in 20 minutes. Mail the coupon today. i 
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*Based on survey of Bureau of Education, Department of Interior 
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LOGISTICS 





Strategy is the planning of warfare. 


Tactics is the execution of those plans. 





Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 





right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 





Now, in éotal war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 





all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 

















Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 





Man-power avd munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 





Congress has appropriated billions of dollars dut it cannot 





appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 











In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 








individual contribution to Victory. 








DEPARTMENT OF LOGISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL Business MacHINEs CoRPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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LOOKING FORWARD 








**Please Demonstrate”’ 


URVEYORS of educational supplies, textbooks 

and equipment are extremely generous in their 
efforts to accommodate purchasers of their products. 
They are willing to offer any reasonable amount of 
material or equipment for inspection, demonstration 
and even trial so that school districts may be assured 
of the quality and fitness of the product before pur- 
chasing. This attitude is due in part to stiff competi- 
tion among producers but also, in large measure, repre- 
sents better selling technic. Producer willingness and 
generosity are frequently abused by what the trade 
calls “smart boys,” “panhandlers” or “chiselers.” 

Many supply firms have contributed samples of pens, 
chalk, ink, pencils and paper to small school districts 
only to find that the grand total of these samples 
collected from several companies furnishes the needed 
material for the district for the better part of an 
academic year and eliminates the necessity of pur- 
chasing. 

Publishers frequently discover that small school 
libraries are built of sample books. Principals’ de- 
mands for desk copies frequently are greater than the 
sale of books and some supervisors are strongly imbued 
with the idea that the purchase of a duplicating ma- 
chine and one copy of a book carries with it a legal 
title to the reproduction of any copyrighted material 
they may fancy. 


The latest addition to the list of manufacturers who 
suffer from the “please demonstrate” technic are the 
accommodating but abused producers of projection 
equipment and educational films. They frequently 
find themselves confronted with the demand to “please 
demonstrate your machine and films” to teachers, chil- 
dren, parent-teacher associations, neighborhood groups 
and even service clubs. The assumption is that these 
groups may buy if properly impressed. In fact, how- 
ever, the request is too often merely a “smart” device 
to obtain free service for a special program without 
effort, thought or expense on the part of the admin- 
istrative agent involved. 

The point? All free service costs money. Since 
private enterprises, unlike government, must make 


their manufacturing overhead, selling expense and a 
modest profit from total sales, their exploitation pro- 
duces an added cost for every ethically operated school 
system. Some of these abuses have been carried so far 
that they require the expressed disapproval of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 


Two Centennials 


HE close of the present school year marks the 

centennial of public school education in two of the 
largest city school systems—New York and Detroit. 
Independent rate and free schools conducted by the 
Public School Society existed in New York City more 
than one hundred years ago, but the present system 
traces its beginnings to the 1842 legislative act through 
which the 17 independent ward systems were united 
into a single district under a 34 member board of edu- 
cation. The new district started with 47,390 pupils 
and 115 buildings of various sizes and descriptions. 
Today, the New York schools care for more than 
1,000,000 children, youths and adults housed in 761 
buildings. These schools spend more than $150,000,- 
000 annually on operation and capital improvement 
and include within the district everything from sec- 
ondary schools of 10,000 capacity to crude one room 
buildings on the outskirts. From relatively small be- 
ginnings, the New York City schools have grown in 
one hundred years to the largest city public school 
system in the world. 

Detroit also operated independent ward rate schools 
as early as 1838. A few hundred children attended 
them irregularly. In 1840 it was apparent to the 
“Bostonians,” settlers from Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York and Pennsylvania, that more drastic 
measures were necessary. Socially minded citizens or- 
ganized a campaign to provide “Free education; in- 
telligence for the poor equally with the rich.” Large 
property owners objected to the probable cost and 
the question of “free schools” went into politics. The 
public school party was headed by Douglass Hough- 
ton, brilliant state geologist. He was ably supported 
by Father Kundig, a liberal, scholarly and popular 
Catholic priest, who carried on the Gabriel Richard 








tradition. The school district of the city of Detroit 
was created on Feb. 18, 1842. Several schools were 
opened the same year and a year later enrollment 
reached 1580. One year later in 1843 a free school for 
Negroes was established. 

Today the Detroit school district is unique in many 
respects. It provides services for almost a quarter of 
a million infants, children, youths and adults annually. 
It is the only public school system in the world in 
which an unbroken system of public schools from 
preprimary years to graduate professional schools 
operates under a single policy, a single board of 
education and a single responsible superintendent of 
schools. To those who believe in executive dualism 
and pluralism in which instructional purpose is too 
frequently subordinated to “business,” the Detroit 
schools are an outstanding example of better admin- 
istrative practice. 

Our wholehearted congratulations go to these New 
York and Detroit public schools on passing their first 
centennial with the fond hope that the second hun- 
dred years will see them grow not in size but in the 
quality of their contribution to the democratic way 
of life. 


No Extras 


HE words “extra” and “special” should be re- 

moved from teacher usage before they do more 
harm than they already have to a naturally evolving 
instructional program. Regardless of the general feel- 
ing that “teachers know what they mean,” the fact 
remains that the general public that pays for the sup- 
port of the schools does not and, apparently, is un- 
willing to be convinced. “Extra” still means unneces- 
sary and “special” is a questionable luxury. 

During the recent depressions the words “extra” and 
“special” resulted in the closing of kindergartens, 
libraries, gymnasiums, shops, evening schools and even 
classes for atypical children. If the war period is heav- 
ily extended, and during the readjustment of the post- 
war period, they may again be used as effective slogans 
for the curtailment of essential instructional practices. 

The use stems from the original narrow academic 
concept of public education as a purely intellectual 
process. All increments to a traditionally accepted 
academic core of conventional subject matter organ- 
ization were labeled “extra” or “special,” depending 
upon whether they were considered activity or method. 
The functional approach to the instructional problem 
as a dynamic process stemming from total evolving 
cultural need makes their retention unnecessary and 
even dangerous. 

The curriculum should be considered as the totality 
of formal and informal experiences to which the child 
is exposed within the organized educational environ- 
ment. It includes programs, methods, personnel, 
matériel and plant. The plant is just as much a part 
of the essential instructional environment as the 
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teacher, textbook and equipment. Learning activity 
may be individualized or socialized, formal or in- 
formal, graded or ungraded, and still be considered 
an integral part of the essential total. 

Physical education, health education, health services 
and play are just as important as the arts of com- 
munication in the education of the child. There is 
nothing more “special” in teaching a blind or deaf 
child to reduce these handicapping defects to a min- 
imum in rational adjustment to his environment than 
there is in teaching the physically normal child to 
read. The difference is merely one of variation in 
method. Training for general vocational efficiency is 
no more an educational “extra” than learning to spell. 

All activities and practices essential to the purposes 
and the implementation of the total curriculum are 
relatively of equal social and technical importance. 
There should be no “extras” or “specials” in demo- 
cratic educational effort. 


Using the Building 


HE need for extensive civilian organization to 

meet emergencies created by total war, the re- 
quirements of industry suddenly reoriented to war 
economy, the community problems arising from a dis- 
location of ordinary habits and practices, all have 
combined to accentuate the need for intensive adult 
education in our community schools. 

As the war proceeds, there must be added to the 
already existing vocational and socio-civic need the 
demands for recreative activity through which the 
strain of war effort may be relieved. These programs 
will demand health education in relaxation, physical 
education and play and the opportunity to engage in 
hobbies remote from war. To some this demand may 
appear to be an escape from immediate reality. Un- 
doubtedly it is. Unless the community does make 
adequate provision for such escape, the postwar period 
is going to be unusually fertile in permanent psychoses 
and neuroses. 

The war demands for adult education mean a much 
wider use of school plants. They also require extra 
financing. Boards of education and the teaching pro- 
fession now have an excellent opportunity to educate 
the adult community to the urgent need and the 
fundamental value of these educational requirements. 
Unless the community is capable of meeting this need 
effectively, regular and emergency federal agencies will 
step in and do it for it. It seems highly desirable 
that the community retain direct control of its adult 
educational program. Open the school buildings for 
all purposes as much of the twenty-four hours each 
day as community needs indicate. Make the school 
building the rallying point for the adult as well as 
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U.S. Office of Education 
Edits President U.S. Grant 


EGINNING in the eighteen- 
twenties and continuing through 
1890, American public education was 
characterized by the general move- 
ment to free public education from 
sectarian control and to eliminate 
the diversion of public funds to pri- 
vate sectarian schools. The struggle 
was against all forms of sectarian 
control and all types of sectarian sup- 
port, beginning in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and sweeping west- 
ward across the country. It coin- 
cided with and was part of the 
“Know-Nothing,” or nativist, politi- 
cal movement that produced, first, 
the American party and, later, the 
American Protective Association. 
The American people have wisely 
rejected the political implications of 
these movements toward the alien 
and the Catholic citizens but have 
written into their state constitutions 
restrictions against the support of 
any sectarian schools from public 
funds and have barred sectarian 
teachings from the public schools. 


Although the movement against 
sectarian educational influence and 
support started about 1820, the first 
official federal declaration in support 
of this policy was made by President 
Ulysses S. Grant in addressing the 
Association of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee at Des Moines in 1875. He 
followed the Des Moines speech in 
his seventh annual message to Con- 
gress (1875) by recommending a 
constitutional amendment forbidding 
the teaching of sectarian beliefs in 
any school supported wholly or in 
part by any public money and the 
elimination of appropriations “of any 
school funds or school taxes, or any 
part thereof, either by legislative, 
municipal or other authority for the 
benefit or in aid, directly and in- 
directly, of any religious sect or 
denomination.” 

The Blaine resolution embodying 
these ideas was defeated in the Sen- 
ate in 1876 after passing the House 
of Representatives. Although the 
proposed amendment failed, the poli- 
cies advocated by President Grant 
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Excerpt From Grant’s Des Moines Speech, 1875 
(The words in bold face italics are those omitted by the Office of Education 
from Bulletin 1940, No. 10.) 

— A republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and the official 

the servant, where no power is exercised except by the will of the people, 
it is important that the sovereign—the people—should possess intelligence. 
The free school is the promoter of that intelligence which is to preserve us 
as a free nation. If we are to have another contest in the near future of our 
national existence, I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason and 
Dixon’s line, but between patriotism and intelligence on the one side and 
superstition, ambition and ignorance on the other. Now in this centennial 
year of our existence I believe it a good time to begin the work of strengthen- 
ing the foundation of the house commenced by our patriotic forefathers 100 
years ago at Concord and Lexington. Let us all labor to add all needful 
guarantees for the more perfect security of free thought, free speech and 
free press, pure morals, unfettered religious sentiment, and of equal rights 
and privileges to all men irrespective of nationality, color or religion. En- 
courage free schools, and resolve that not one dollar of money appropri- 
ated to their support, no matter how raised, shall be appropriated to 
the support of any sectarian school. Resolve that either the state or the 
nation, or both combined, shall support institutions of learning sufficient to 
afford every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good, common- 
school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan or atheistical tenets. 
Leave the matter of religion to the family circle, the church and the 
private school, supported entirely by private contribution. Keep the 
church and state forever separate. With these safeguards, I believe 
the battles which created us ‘The Army of the Tennessee’ will not 


have been fought in vain.” 











have been placed in most state con- 
stitutions and are a part of federal 
legal and fiscal policy, particularly 
with respect to public education in 
the territories. 

In 1941 the United. States Office 
of Education issued Bulletin 1940, 
No. 10, entitled “Expressions on Ed- 
ucation by Builders of American De- 
mocracy.” The educational beliefs 
of the presidents of the United States 
are quoted from their significant 
writings. An extract from the Des 
Moines speech in which Grant first 
promulgated the two points of policy 
with respect to sectarian teachings 
and support of sectarian schools ap- 
pears on pages 32 and 33 of this 
bulletin. The complete extract is 
reproduced in the box. Those sen- 
tences in bold face were “edited out” 
by Office of Education personnel. 
The first deletion eliminates Grant’s 


demand for nondiversion of public 
funds to sectarian schools and the 
second erases his opinion with re- 
spect to separation of church and 
state. 

The bulletin was prepared by 
Edith A. Wright of the library di- 
vision, U. S. Office of Education, 
and edited by Bess Goodykoontz, 
assistant commissioner. According 
to Miss Goodykoontz, the manu- 
script was also reviewed by a com- 
mittee of four Office staff members. 
Three of these individuals, upon in- 
quiry, said they had not passed upon 
the Grant deletions. The fourth has 
not replied. John W. Studebaker, 
commissioner of education, stated 
(March 3) the reason for deletion as 
follows: “The parts omitted did not 
seem significant from the point of 
view of the purposes as set forth in 
the foreword.” 
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OSGOOD HILTON 


Coordinator of Public Relations, Vallejo Unified School District, Vallejo, Calif. 


HE United States Census of 1940 

listed the population of Vallejo, 
Calif., as 30,072. This was an increase 
of approximately 3314 per cent over 
the 1930 census and was to be ex- 
pected in view of the normal in- 
creased activity at the great Mare 
Island Navy Yard just across the 
channel from the city. However, 
few people looked for any further 
appreciable increase in the population 
in the two year period following the 
1940 census. The fact remains that 
the population has more than doubled 
in this comparatively short period, 
for the number of inhabitants of this 
defense city is now set at 65,000 
(based on unofficial estimates by the 
United States Post Office of the num- 
ber of persons it is serving in this 
area). Meanwhile, there seems to be 
no letup in this growth. 

A few years ago there were some 
3000 employes at the navy yard. To- 
day there are well over ten times 
that number and the figures increase 
so quickly each week that it is hard 
to keep up with them. 


Below: The first school of its kind 
in the country is Carquinez 
Heights Elementary School, which 
can be dismantled and moved. 





Such “boom town” growth in- 
evitably presents problems and while 
educators can see and understand 
most of them, from their standpoint, 
the problem of schooling and school 
housing is most important. 

The task facing the local school 
board during the last two years has 
been tremendous, but great progress 
has been made. By the opening date 
of school next fall the Vallejo Unified 
School District will be well prepared 
to accommodate the significant in- 
crease in the number of pupils en- 
rolled. 

A few facts and figures about the 
schools should prove enlightening. 
In the fall of 1940 there were seven 
elementary schools, one junior high 
school and one senior high school 
serving the community; 4376 chil- 
dren attended the schools; the dis- 
trict employed 150 persons, and the 
monthly pay roll amounted to $25,- 
000. 

Next fall, there will be 11 ele- 
mentary schools ready to receive the 
returning and incoming pupils. 


Right: The auditorium in the de- 
mountable school seats 500 per- 
sons. Note the gas console heat- 
ers, or floor furnaces, at the left. 


Three additional elementary schools 
will be under construction with 
opening dates set for not later than 
January 1. Work will also have 
started on two new junior high 
schools, while the senior high school 
will open with several new build- 
ings ready and work under way on 
others. At the end of this spring 
semester the school department em- 
ployed 330 persons and had a 
monthly pay roll bill of $40,000 to 
care for 6594 children. Startling as 
these figures may be, they are by no 
means final for defense workers are 
still flocking to Vallejo. 

It was apparent from the outset 
that the federal government would 
have to assist the school district be- 
cause it was impossible for the dis- 
trict to raise funds for the construc- 
tion of enough schools to care for the 
increase in school population and to 
finance their maintenance and oper- 
ation. 

Vallejo has been especially handi- 
capped in this respect by a com- 
paratively low assessed valuation in 
proportion to the number of school 
children and by the fact that the 
most valuable property in this area, 
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the vast navy yard and the 3000 new 
government homes, is exempt from 
local taxation. The tax rate here has 
already been set at the limit allowed 
by the law of $1.60 per hundred 
dollars. 

Once assured of the possibility of 
obtaining federal funds, local author- 
ities lost no time in preparing reports 
and requests for Washington. This 
in itself was no small task. But, 
quickly as the local board could op- 
erate, it was impossible to keep up 
with the increase in population dur- 
ing 1941. Consequently, most of the 
schools were forced to schedule dou- 
ble shifts in order to care for all 
pupils. 

Two shifts were necessary, espe- 
cially in the elementary and junior 
high schools where the increase was 
felt most keenly. A morning pupil 
at the junior high school reported 
at 7:45 a.m. and finished his day by 
12:20 p.m. A pupil on the afternoon 
shift came at 12:40 and went home 
at 5:15. It was inconvenient, but the 
new schools will soon eliminate this 
problem. 

At the senior high school the 
problem of caring for the great num- 
ber of new pupils has been tempo- 
rarily solved by staggering the sched- 
ule. Thus, some begin classes at 
7:45 and finish at 1:44, while others 
start at 9:41 and end the school day 
at 4:38. Since this plan will not care 


Below: One of the 21 classrooms. 
All classrooms are oriented toward 
the north to allow the maximum 
amount of natural light to enter. 
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Here is why Vallejo needs more 
schools. These are some of the 
700 prefabricated houses built for 
the workers in the war industries. 


for the further increase expected in 
August, new buildings are being 
added to the present plant. 

The first of the completely new 
schools to be added to the system was 
also the first of its kind to be com- 
pleted in the United States. Known 
as the Carquinez Heights Elemen- 
tary School and designed by Frank- 
lin and Kump of San Francisco, it 
can be dismantled and moved if 
it later should become necessary. 


The building was erected by the 


division of defense housing of the 
Federal Works Agency at a cost of 
$165,000, plus $10,000 in modern 
school equipment. It is located in 
the center of the Carquinez Heights 
Federal Housing Unit District and 
cares for the children of defense 
workers. The school opened its 
doors officially March 3 of this year 
and enrolled nearly 400 pupils at 
once. One month later 71 preschool 
children from the area were en- 
rolled for kindergarten. 

The buildings house 21 classrooms, 
one kindergarten room, a library, a 
modern auditorium seating 500 per- 
sons, school administration offices, 
project administration offices, a main- 
tenance building, lavatories and stor- 
age areas. All the building units are 
of one story construction connected 
by covered ramps for ease of evacua- 
tion and for weather protection. 

The buildings are all constructed 
of 4 by 9 foot prefabricated plywood 
panels, built up of ¥% inch exterior 
grade plywood on the outside and 
'% inch plywood on the inside with 
% by 2% inch framing members. 

The roof is in the form of 4 by 8 
foot prefabricated plywood panels 
with 14% inch framing members. 
Classrooms are 22 feet clear width 
inside spanned by 2 by 16 inch joists 
with a clear ceiling height of 9 feet. 
Floors are prefabricated % inch ply- 
wood panels, 4 by 8 feet, with 2 by 
6 inch joists. Exterior corridors are 
prefabricated panels, 4 by 64 feet, 
with 114 by 6 inch slat flooring. 
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Exterior and interior plywood and 
trim are painted, the exterior floors 
are oiled and the redwood skirting 
is untreated. Roofing is mineral-sur- 
faced composition roofing rolls. 

Heating is by gas console heaters 
or floor furnaces. Each unit is struc- 
turally independent so that buildings 
may be moved as entire units or 
demounted and reassembled. The 
utilities tie into the project utilities 
system. 

Natural lighting is bilateral, pro- 
viding an even diffused light over 
all the classroom space. Classroom 
cabinets are of the interchangeable 
unit type. The auditorium is a semi- 
circular in cross-sectional form with 








natural lighting from end windows. 
The ceiling is of sufficient height so 
that the auditorium may be used for 
a gymnasium. 

Windows are surface mounted, 
project-out sash with special hard- 
ware. Classrooms are oriented to- 
ward the north to give optimum 
natural lighting. The south win- 
dows at the corridor wall extend 
6, feet from sill to floor and are 


Architect's drawing, floor 
plan and plot plan of the 
Steffan Manor School, 
now under construction, 
which will have 22 class- 
rooms, a library and 
several auxiliary rooms. 


protected from the glare of south 
light by the overhang of the cor- 
ridor roof. 

The arrangement of buildings is 
such that multiple use of all facilities 
by pupils and community is possible. 
This provides for adult education 
classes, P.-T.A. meetings, moving pic- 
tures and community social and 
athletic functions. The library is 


situated to permit of its being used 
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by both adults and pupils and may 
serve as a branch of the city library 
system. 

This is the first unit of some 10 
new schools and half a dozen addi- 
tional new buildings to take care of 
the large increase expected in the 
school population during the coming 
year. These are being constructed 
at a total cost of nearly $3,000,000 
in Federal Work Projects funds al- 
located to assist defense workers. In 
the majority of cases they are con- 
structed by the government for lease 
to the local system. Under this plan 
the school department is also respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the 
building. 

Of the seven additional elementary 
schools now planned or already un- 
der construction, two or even more 
are expected to be of the demount- 
able type similar to the Carquinez 
Heights School. The others will be 
of the most modern construction or 
of wood construction for permanent 
use. Already begun are Steffan 
Manor School with 22 classrooms, 
library and auxiliary rooms, to cost 
$395,434; Bay Terrace School No. 2 
with 23 classrooms, to cost $380,353, 
and Highland School with 23 class- 
rooms, to cost $401,754. 

Others, yet to be built, include one 
of wood construction for permanent 
use with 14 rooms, to cost $143,000; 
a similar one to cost $73,305, and 
two demountable schools to cost 
$139,564 and $162,000. The last 
two will be located in new govern- 
ment housing projects. The first 
three are expected to be ready for 
occupancy about September 1 and 
the others by January 1. 

In the junior high school field, 
one magnificent new school will 
soon be under construction and an- 
other will be started in a few weeks. 
The first, designed by Harry J. De- 
vine, who has also designed several 
of the other buildings, will cost an 
estimated $625,657. It will contain 
23 classrooms and three shops, a 
large cafeteria, gymnasium and a 
complete music department section 
with band, practice and choral 
rooms. The entire structure will be 
of the most modern design. The 
second junior high will be of the 
demountable type to be built at a cost 
of $186,000. 

No separate senior high school is 
yet planned, but a number of addi- 
tions are being constructed now to 
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be ready in the fall. They include a 
new commerce and home economics 
building, costing $114,156; a boys’ 
gymnasium, $138,591; several shops, 
$207,562; a cafeteria, $69,207, and 
two more classroom buildings cost- 
ing $75,060 and $34,355, respectively. 
These figures do not include the 


estimated equipment needed for 
these schools and buildings. 

In summary, it may be said that 
after two difficult years the day is 
fast approaching for the Vallejo 
Unified School District when dou- 
ble shifts to handle the school popu- 
lation will be a thing of the past. 





Why Textbooks Cost So Much 


FRANK A. JENSEN 


Superintendent, La Salle-Peru Township Schools, La Salle, Ill. 


N SEPTEMBER 1938, the La 

Salle-Peru Township High School 
and Junior College, La Salle, IIl., 
inaugurated the plan of renting text- 
books and purchased about $12,000 
worth. If we had practiced “good 
business” policies, we would have 
asked for and received one free desk 
copy for each 20 books purchased, 
which would have been five per cent 
of $12,000 or $600 worth of text- 
books on the transaction. However, 
it has been our policy to purchase 
the desk copies needed. 

Recently, I asked a publisher’s rep- 
resentative if his company furnished 
free desk copies to the schools that 
purchased his books. He promptly 
reported. “Yes.” When I asked him 
why he did not send us desk copies 
with our book orders, he said it was 
not necessary because we bought our 
desk copies. “If you had requested 
free desk copies, they would have 
been forthcoming.” 

I asked how the publishing com- 
pany absorbed the cost of free desk 
copies and its rather liberal plan of 
distributing samples and was told 
that it was included in the cost of 
the book. Then I asked him if we 
were helping to pay for the free desk 
copies given out in other cities and 
his answer was, “Yes.” 

In 1938, the Illinois City Super- 
intendents’ Association adopted a 
code of ethics for schoolmen and 
bookmen in Illinois. This code was 
compiled by a committee composed 
of two city school superintendents, 
two publishers’ representatives and 
one representative of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

This code was given wide dis- 
tribution in Illinois and was con- 
sidered as a unit of work in many 
of the courses in school administra- 
tion. 


Item 16 in the code reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It is unethical for a superintend- 
ent to request, or a representative to 
offer, free desk copies, free textbooks 
for indigent pupils or any other con- 
cession beyond the prices listed with 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction.” 

About a year ago, we wrote a letter 
to all the publishers with whom we 
were doing business and asked them 
to state their policy on the subject 
of free desk copies. We also stated 
in this letter that we were in the 
market for about $6000 worth of 
textbooks and that it has been our 
policy to buy our desk copies; how- 
ever, we did not want to continue 
our policy unless the publisher prac- 
ticed the policy of not giving away 
desk copies. 

Twenty-nine publishers answering 
the question on policy indicated 
clearly that item 16 in the code of 
ethics for schoolmen and bookmen in 
Illinois is not practiced by the pub- 
lishers in Illinois. No doubt, the 
schoolmen must share the responsi- 
bility with the publishers for this 
failure. 

It would seem that understanding 
and cooperation among publishers 
on the question of furnishing free 
desk copies to the schools would be 
the solution to the problem. If all 
publishers would agree not to fur- 
nish desk copies and take this con- 
cession out of their sales program, 
books would be selected more on 
their merits and the cost to the 
pupils could be reduced. 

On the basis of the textbook pub- 
lishers’ statements, it seems obvious 
that a superintendent who does not 
demand free desk copies is substitut- 
ing ethics for practical business pro- 
cedures. 
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What Can 3 Do? 


ce HAT can | do to help?” 
This question is upper- 
‘most in the minds of a million teach- 
ers in America. With hourly news 
of Axis victories intensifying our de- 
sire to grab a machine gun and 
mow down the enemy; with the 
increasingly realized necessity of 
fighting for our very existence, there 
comes an impelling urge to do some- 
thing. We want to have a part in 
saving our way of life and in mak- 
ing the fruits of victory come true. 
Teachers are doing something. As 
laymen and professional workers we 
have volunteered as fire watchers, 
aircraft spotters, blood donors and 
workers in a host of other dramatic 
posts. With few exceptions our loy- 
alty is unquestioned and our services 
are accepted as a matter of course. 
However, while these positions un- 
doubtedly need filling, the use of 
professionally trained workers in 
such services may be poor economy. 
As a part of the entire nation we 
are faced with the practical problem 
of utilizing our energies where they 
will count most in the total effort. 
Without loss of time the educator 
should take the long view of his 
position and ask himself where he 
can be of most service. 


Teachers Must Prepare for Peace 


Every individual should engage in 
that type of work in which his train- 
ing and ability are most fully uti- 
lized, provided the work is in crucial 
need of being done. If this premise 
is acceptable, it is proposed that 
teachers have an greater re- 
sponsibility for preparing for the 
peace and postwar conditions than 
they have for winning the war. War 
is essentially an executive or an ad- 
ministrative activity in the physical 
conduct of which teachers have little 
training and competence. Democ- 
racies do not fight wars as ends in 
themselves; they are always means 
to an end. 

The United States participated in 
the first World War to the 
world for democracy. We won only 
the war; no one won the peace. 
With two world wars in one gen- 
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One Task for a Million Teachers 


eration, there is a widespread feeling 
that the peace must not be lost 
again; that if a new and _ better 
world cannot be constructed out of 
the chaos, then the present struggle 
is, and recurring similar struggles 
will be, in vain. Yet, we are in real 
danger of becoming so involved in 
the dramatic physical means of win- 
ning the war that we may fail to 
see the larger purpose for which it 
is being fought. 

All this leads us to the often asked 
question: Is it time for discussion 
or is it time for action? 

Both! We must act to win or 
else forego the democratic way. We 
must plan and discuss or else forego 
the highest type of peace and recon- 
struction of which the world is capa- 
ble, for the emergencies of the re- 
construction will be as real as the 
emergency of the war. Solutions 
worked out on the spot are not 
likely to be as satisfactory as those 
based on anticipatory thinking. War 
is the greatest reflection on the intel- 
ligence of men. If we ever get away 
from the recurring cycle of catas- 
trophic wars, more energy must be 
spent in planning and _ building 
toward the kind of world we want. 

What, then, can teachers do? —Two 
things! First, we can clarify for 
ourselves the basic meaning of de- 
mocracy. By thought, study and dis- 
cussion we can arrive at a truer un- 
derstanding of its operation and a 
stronger emotional attachment to the 
ideals of the democratic faith. We 
can strengthen our conviction that 
democracy is the highest form of 
human association. This conviction 
coupled with the belief that educa- 
tion is the only way by which a 
whole people can improve gives us 
the cue for the second step—action. 

Action should consist of the stimu- 
lation of democracy at its source. The 
democratic way of life is based on 
the belief that the wisest decisions 
come from the pooled opinions of 
all the people. Thus, every teacher, 
both as a citizen and as an employe 


of the state, has the prime responsi- 
bility of devoting his full effort to 
assisting democratic processes in op- 
eration. Because change comes too 
fast to wait for new generations of 
youths to come into social and po- 
litical control, adults must be reached 
directly and now. After the war 
will be too late. If the democracies 
win, millions of adults now living 
will be instrumental in formulating 
policies and in making decisions that 
will determine whether this war has 
been fought in vain or for good 
purpose. 


Work to Preserve Ideals 


Thus, while our men are once 
again giving their all that we may 
live, the least that we can do is to 
ensure that the ideals for which they 
are dying are not lost through any 
fault of ours. While their work is 
most necessary, democracy can grow 
only at the grassroots—not on the 
battlefields of the Indies. Without 
assuming that they are the custodians 
of the social blueprints, teachers can 
take it upon themselves to form 
among adults innumerable informal 
discussion groups, study clubs, pan- 
els, round tables, forums and other 
democratic organizations for the ex- 
change and formation of opinion. 
The thinking of these gatherings can 
direct and support the work of re- 
construction. Teachers are in the 
best position of all to promote demo- 
cratic processes and to ensure that 
democracy has the opportunity to 
function. 

Too many are already saying that 
in this time of crisis our opinions 
cannot count, that discussion is use- 
less, that we should only await orders 
from our government. If this point 
of view permeates a major percent- 
age of our population, we may as 
well quit fighting now, for democ- 
racy is already dead. 

Regardless of how blind a totali- 
tarian people is kept, a democratic 
people must understand clearly what 
it is fighting for. In that lies our 
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strength. These discussion groups, 
organized among the masses and 
dealing with the pressing issues of 
the day, can build the enlightened 
intelligence upon which progress in 
a democratic society must always 
depend. 

As these groups gain a feeling for 
democracy in action they can help 
change the emphasis. In spite of 
Pearl Harbor and Singapore, too 
much of the wrong emphasis is still 
afloat in America today. National 
defense! We cannot win with it! 
Arduous effort and total use of our 
rich material wealth may enable us 
to win the war, but defense cannot 
build the new world. From now on 
we must be the aggressors. Surely, 
if we can learn anything from biol- 
ogy, psychology, history or from the 
sociology of institutions, we should 
realize that we are operating on the 
wrong end of a universal principle. 
Defense—the whole energy focus is 
wrong! It must become offense! 

Just as the Axis military machine 
will be defeated only by a mightier 
machine, so the “New Order” will 
be crushed by another order of 
greater and more universal appeal. 
A new banner must be raised around 
which all men of good will can rally. 
In projecting this newer order the 
ideals of democracy must be rede- 
fined and reformulated. 

Democracy is essentially a revolu- 
tionary faith requiring continual re- 
creation as its method of existence. 
It does not renew itself automati- 
cally. The old coin cannot merely 
be polished up; it must be melted 
down and reminted from the cruci- 
ble of popular understanding. The 
ideals of freedom and justice that 
prevailed in the nineteenth century 
and even in the past generation are 
no longer adequate. A peace settle- 
ment based on the old formula can 
be only a monstrous delusion paving 
the way for more chaos to come. 

As the gaining of victory is clearly 
the task of the United States, so the 
reconstruction will be largely in our 
hands. If from the ranks of our 
adult population can come a clear 
conception of the principles that 
must be the foundation of the newly 
evolving world structure, the ideals 
of centuries may be more nearly 
realized. Without that foundation of 
understanding among the masses, 
the best efforts of our leaders will 
again fall short. This job of building 
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among adults an understanding of 
democracy and a devotion to it is 
a tremendous challenge worthy of a 
million professionally trained teach- 
ers. If we successfully carry through 
the task, our on-moving civilization 


can reach new heights. If we do not, 
the lives sacrificed in scores of Ba- 
taans will be lost in vain. Let not 
a million teachers, through inertia 
and complacency, be traitors to the 
millions on the battlefronts! 
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escue—in a Sailer 


WINFIELD F. HOLZAPFEL 


Chief Building Engineer, Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


ALVAGED tools and materials 
S plus dire need plus Yankee in- 
genuity equal a fully equipped trailer 
for the children of Wilmington, Del. 

The need for adequate rescue 
squads and equipment was quickly 
apparent to the All School Emer- 
gency Committee,* the organization 
charged by the local civilian defense 
council with the responsibility for 
the protection of the school children 
during the war. However, priorities 
and lack of funds prevented the 
prompt acquisition of a suitable res- 
cue truck. 

Thrown upon their own resources, 
the schools took count of stock and 
found: (1) an old abandoned auto- 
mobile chassis used in a former trade 
school; (2) some scrap lumber and 
metal; (3) a miscellaneous collection 
of tools, and (4) two tires, vintage 
1930. 

Willing hands, clever minds and 
unselfish interest did the rest when a 
group of men in the maintenance 
department of the Wilmington pub- 
lic schools voluntarily contributed 
their time and work to the construc- 
tion of a rescue trailer. 

The old chassis was hauled to the 
H. Fletcher Brown Vocational High 
School where it was given a new 
lease on life in the automobile shop. 
Then, back in running condition, it 
was pulled into the plumbing shop 
to have its fenders installed and 
welded. Next, it went into the car- 
pentry shop, where a wooden super- 
structure divided into compartments 
was built to carry a full complement 
of rescue tools. A fresh coat of paint 


*This committee is composed of principals 
and headmasters of all public, parochial, pri- 
vate, nursery and business schools in Wilming- 
ton and a number of near-by county schools. 
Its chairman and vice chairman sit on the 
cabinet of the Wilmington council for civil- 
ian defense. 


—and the trailer was ready for its 
equipment. 

Practically all of the tools and ma- 
terials were those already in use in 
the workshop of the board of public 
education. In the bin of the trailer 
were stored six 5 foot ladder sections, 
six buckets, a stirrup pump, oxygen 
and acetylene tanks, axes, saws, pipe 
cutter and wrenches, large and small 
bars, shovels, picks, ropes, chain 
hoist, bomb snuffer, sledge hammers, 
concrete points and large chisels, an 
assortment of small tools and red 
lights. 

Special cupboards, two on each side 
of the trailer, are used for a complete 
first-aid kit, screwjacks, nails and 
spikes and an acetylene cutting outfit. 
On the sides of the trailer are nar- 
row shelves on which lumber for 
scaffolding can be carried. A “snood” 
made of new canvas covers the top 
of the trailer. 

In order to be sure that the trailer 
could always be pulled to a scene of 
emergency, three automobiles have 
been equipped with “hitches,” and at 
least one of these cars is always 
available. 

Important as the construction of 
this emergency rescue trailer is con- 
sidered, it is of equal importance that 
it is manned by a large squad of men 
fully trained in rescue work and first 
aid. These men, all members of the 
maintenance department of the Wil- 
mington public schools, volunteered 
their services and promptly enrolled 
in the courses that they needed. No 
one has any faith in the old tires on 
the trailer. But with such a trailer 
and such a squad of rescue workers, 
parents and children are all confident 
that the best possible services and 
protection are being provided for the 
boys and girls in the schools of Wil- 
mington. 
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Calling All Schools— 


ITH the mobilization of 

American resources for vic- 
tory, the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator was made responsible for 
defense health and welfare services. 
It was immediately apparent that one 
of the most needed of these services 
was the provision of worth-while 
recreational activities for men in uni- 
form and for industrial workers and 
their families. 

To aid local communities, whose 
» every resource was taxed by sudden 
population increases, a division of 
recreation was set up within the 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. Field recreation repre- 
sentatives were sent to those com- 
munities most affected by military, 
naval or industrial expansion. 

Typically, steps in organizing a 
recreation program begin with a 
meeting of community leaders with 
the field representative, a brief sur- 
vey of community resources and the 
organization of a defense recreation 
committee to outline the fullest pos- 
sible use of all resources. When the 
community is unable to provide nec- 
essary facilities the recreation repre- 
sentative makes recommendations for 
federal assistance. 

In industrial communities the 
major problem is to bring the in- 
creasing body of newcomers into the 
life of the community. In meeting 
this problem schools, which are a 
natural focal point of community 
interests, have a_ significant place. 

A few examples of the ways in 
which schools are taking part in the 
defense program may serve to point 
the way for others: 


NEW YORK 

The defense recreation committee 
of Sidney and the volunteer workers 
at the industrial plant have devel- 
oped a basketball league in which 
eight teams participate, using the 
high school gymnasium, rent free, 
for their activities. 

The school board at Rome has 
opened its school facilities for organ- 
ized recreation activities under the 
direction of the defense recreation 
committee. 

The committee at Schenectady has 
taken over the unused Mount Pleas- 
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ant School as a full-time recreation 
center for adults and children. 


CONNECTICUT 


In Hartford the division of recrea- 
tion of the park department is using 
school buildings to house its varied 
activities, which include 10 evening 
community center programs and 14 


gymnasium programs conducted 
four nights each week. 

OHIO 

In Fairfield a successful “get- 


acquainted” party was held in the 
auditorium-gymnasium of the high 
school. Of the 700 people who at- 
tended, 60 per cent were enlisted 
men, defense workers and their fami- 
lies. The junior defense committee, 
including a large number of high 
school seniors, assisted in putting on 
this affair. 


KANSAS 

In Wichita the park department, 
with the aid of the Work Projects 
Administration recreational staff, is 
now operating eight community cen- 
ters in school buildings four nights 
a week. Craft projects using the 
school facilities are filled up as fast 
as they are organized by the recrea- 
tion directors at the plants. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The war program has also been 
an aid in supplementing the school 
program. For example, in Jackson 
the school board formerly operated 
a summer playground program. 
Some ten years ago funds ran out 
and this service would have been 
discontinued had not a group of in- 
terested citizens organized the Jack- 
son Recreation Council, Inc. The 
city has been contributing $750 a 
year to the maintenance of this pro- 
gram and the Community Fund, 


about $500. 
UTAH 


One of the largest industrial de- 
velopments in the country is at 
Ogden. The Weber County super- 
intendent of schools has made all the 
schools in the county available for 


MARK A. McCLOSKEY 
of Recreation, Federal Security Agency 


community recreation use. The lead- 
ership in these programs is furnished 


by the schools. 
MICHIGAN 


In Warren Township eight sum- 
mer playgrounds for children have 
been established by the defense recre- 
ation committee. During the first 
morth of operation, nearly 30,000 
children used the playgrounds. With 
only two exceptions these playground 
programs were entirely new. 


CALIFORNIA 


Through the efforts of the defense 
recreation committee in Richmond, 
a shipbuilding center, a new play- 
ground area has been established in 
Nicholl Park. More than 4000 chil- 
dren used the playground last June 
and July and an even larger number 
in August. In this project the Rich- 
mond defense recreation committee 
has the cooperation of both the city 
superintendent of recreation and the 
superintendent of schools. 

The problem in communities near 
military camps involves the provi- 
sion of a recreation program for a 
transient group that may be there 
for an indefinite period, although the 
actual personnel is constantly chang- 
ing. In this situation the use of 
existing facilities to their fullest ca- 
pacity is essential. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For example, several communities 
within a radius of 20 miles of Camp 
Edwards, a large military center on 
Cape Cod, are making use of their 
school facilities for the service men. 
These include Wareham, Bourne, 
Falmouth, Sandwich, Yarmouth, 
Hyannis and Plymouth. For the 
most part the facilities now in use in 
these towns are combined gymna- 
siums and auditoriums. All are in 
use at least one night a week and the 
Bourne Grammar School is open to 
men from Camp Edwards six eve- 
nings weekly. 

In each instance arrangements 
with the schools have been made 
through the local defense recreation 
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committees and the field recreation 
representative. In some cases no 
charge is made for the use of the 
facilities; in other instances there is 
a maximum fee of $2 per evening 
for janitorial service. The schools 
have been used not only for physical 
activities but also for social programs 
and dances. 

At Revere the Garfield School, 
which is within five minutes’ walk 
of the barracks, has turned virtually 
its entire recreational facilities and 
program over to the soldiers, under 
W.P.A. leadership. Participation in 
the various activities at this center 
for the month of December 1941 is 
revealing: physical activities, 1776; 
three dances, 310; one community 
sing, 154; table games, 851; four 
entertainment programs, 529. 


WASHINGTON 


In addition to offering the use of 
their facilities, the schools admit the 
soldiers to their athletic events either 
free of charge or at reduced rates. 
In Vancouver soldiers in uniform 
are admitted without charge to the 
night softball games that are played 
every evening in the high school 


park. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Hoffman is hardly more than a 
crossroads, yet this Negro commu- 
nity, with W.P.A. leadership, oper- 
ates an active community center pro- 
gram at the school. The principal 
of the high school is chairman of the 
Negro defense recreation council. He 
and his staff of teachers spend four 
nights a week playing table games 
with the soldiers. A dance is sched- 
uled one evening a week. It is not 
unusual for from 400 to 500 soldiers 
to attend. 


ARIZONA 

In Mesa the officer in charge of 
the British cadets is the British rep- 
resentative at the Davis Cup tennis 
matches. The Mesa High School has 
taken special pleasure in offering its 
lighted field for the use of these men 
and the athletic association of the 
school met the cost of $12 a night. 
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The neighboring town of Tempe is 
making available its lighted athletic 
field for rugby and soccer. 

In Tucson special subcommittees 
from the university and from the 
public schools have been appointed 
to tie in the services of these insti- 
tutions with the work of the defense 
recreation committee. 


COLORADO 


In some cases a community must 
face the combined problem of de- 
fense industries and increased mili- 
tary personnel. This is the situation 
in Englewood. This small town on 
the edge of Denver is surrounded by 
14 plants with war contracts and 
also serves Fort Logan and Lowry 
Field. Except for its schools Engle- 
wood entirely lacks indoor recrea- 
tional facilities. The town has ap- 
propriated $6500 for light, heat and 
upkeep in order that the high school 
building may be used at night. 


GEORGIA 


Other school facilities are also 
being used to advantage for the serv- 
ice men. For instance, at Decatur 
school buses bring the soldiers into 
town from camp on week ends when 
many of them are entertained in 
private homes under the auspices of 
the defense recreation committee. 


ALABAMA-CAROLINAS 


The two major fall maneuver 
areas for the Army were in North 
and South Carolina and in Louisiana 
and the towns of these areas were 
organized to provide for the service 
men while they were stationed in 
their neighborhood. The schools 
were used in a variety of ways. In 
the 73 towns organized in Louisiana, 
51 reported a utilization of their 
school facilities for the service men. 

In Manchester, Ala., a school was 
taken over as Army headquarters. 
More often, however, the schools 
were used as service centers with 
writing and lounge rooms. Informa- 
tion centers were maintained at sev- 
eral schools. A number of towns in 
the Carolinas adapted the schools for 
dormitory use, providing mattresses 


which were placed on the floors. The 
gymnasiums and showers were found 
to be particularly welcome to the 
soldiers. 

Columbia, S. C., was swamped one 
day with soldiers. The school show- 
ers were in constant use with an 
estimated 3000 men taking advantage 
of them. Naturally, there was a 
shortage of towels, but Columbia 
solved the problem by having the 
school janitor, his wife and 15 year 
old daughter wash towels as fast 
as they were used. 


LOUISIANA 


Ruston opened the school swim- 
ming pool. On one Saturday it was 
reported that 5000 boys had taken a 
swim; 10,000 used the pool over that 
week end. 

In Alexandria a center was estab- 
lished for the Negro soldiers in the 
auditorium of the Peabody Negro 
School. This auditorium is separate 
from the school building itself. The 
city purchased some lumber and the 
National Youth Administration 
made tables, writing desks, chairs 
and table tennis equipment for the 
centers. The Negro community 
raised $200 to provide games and 
other equipment. Approximately 
500 troops were entertained over one 
week end. 


ILLINOIS 


In Rockford the defense recreation 
committee made the Rockford Serv- 
ice Men’s Center available to school 
children during the period when the 
schools of Rockford were closed be- 
cause of a deficiency in the oper- 
ating budget. The leadership in the 
school program was furnished by the 
council of social agencies, the city 
recreation commission and_ the 
W-P.A. 

With America at war, every com- 
munity has become a defense area, 
and the time is opportune for every 
section to review its local facilities 
and to plan for their fullest use. The 
schoolman has been noteworthy as 
a leader in progressive community 
planning. Let the prophet now look 
to his own eye. 
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T IS only recently that the United 

States has awakened to the fact 
that Latin America has been grown 
up for quite a while and that polliti- 
cally, technologically and culturally 
that continent has come of age. 

When we initiated the Good 
Neighbor policy in the 1930's, we 
were met, not unjustifiably, with 
suspicion and indifference. In the 
past, the United States had cared 
little enough about the Americas to 
the south. We had established the 
system of dollar diplomacy and eco- 
nomic exploitation backed by force 
of arms when necessary. During the 
past decade, however, we have 
striven with some success to convince 
the southern republics that we do 
not intend to play the “Colossus of 
the North,” that we are not going 
to tell them how we want them to 
live and to think. They are begin- 
ning to believe that as neighbors we 
want to exchange ideas and com- 
merce on an amicable basis. 

Children in the United States are 
curious about the countries to the 
south. They want to know if the 
republics are really governed by free 
peoples; they want to learn about the 
schools; the occupations; the reli- 
gions; the progress made in science, 
health, industry and inventions; the 
language, and, most of all, whether 
our neighbors to the south are really 
friends, enemies or just in-between. 

Children of today will be inter- 
ested to know that, even as the air- 
plane has brought South America 
closer to us, so the same efficient 
means has drawn the countries of 
South America closer to one another. 

There are few railroads in South 
America; on the are 
deserts and the great wall of the 
Andes and on the east coast the 
muddy rivers and jungles prevent 
easy communication. Once it took 
months to go from the east to the 
west of South America; now, it 
takes only a few hours or, at most, 
a day by air. 

Thanks to the efforts of President 
Roosevelt, our own Department of 
State, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, the Pan American Union 
and similar groups, cooperation be- 
tween both sides of the equator has 
progressed to a considerable extent. 
Trade arrangements, while still func- 
tioning far from smoothly, are con- 
stantly improving. Messengers of 


good will go both back and forth; 


west coast 
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Original illustration from ‘‘The Story of the Other America.”’ 
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Respectively, Children’s Editor, Julian Messner, Inc., New York City, and 


exchanges of students and teachers 
are made between universities, and 
artists in all fields have traveled 
throughout Latin America with bril- 
liant success. We in the United 
States have been privileged to see 
for ourselves the many fine works 
of art produced in the south. Inci- 
dentally, the New York World’s 
Fair provided an excellent occasion 
for our youngsters to obtain an in- 
sight into Latin American affairs. 
Not the least of the results of this 
Pan American activity has been an 
interesting exchange of art for tech- 
nology. Our dance and music have 
been happily influenced by our tal- 
ented neighbors, while they have 
benefited in no small way from our 
superior industrial development. 

It may help our children to get a 
complete picture of South America if 
they know that the problems there 
were much the same as our own. 
When the Spanish and Portuguese 


first came to South America, they 
treated the native Indians much the 
same as the British and the French 
did in the northern continent. They 
robbed and pillaged the normally 
peaceable and highly civilized tribes, 
some of which possessed tremendous 
quantities of gold, silver and precious 
stones. But as more and more of 
them came to settle in the different 
parts of the continent, relations be- 
tween whites and Indians became 
more tolerant, so that South America 
never pursued the policy of extinc- 
tion of the natives followed by the 
United States. Instead, the two peo- 
ples lived together, participating 
equally in national and cultural 
affairs. 

As a result, a true culture, an in- 
digenous culture, such as North 
America is only now beginning to 
achieve, evolved. Indian folk music 
arranged for European instruments 
and ensembles, Indian designs in 
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Suggested Reading on Latin America 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


He Wouldn't Be King: The Story of Simon 
Bolivar 
Nina Brown Baker (Vanguard) 
Wings Over South America 
Alice Dalgleish (Scribner) 
The Story of the Other America 
Richard Gill and Helen Hoke (Houghton 
Mifflin) 
Roundabout South America 
Anne Merriam Peck (Harper and Brothers) 
Picture Map Geography of South America 
Vernon Quinn (Stokes) 


FOR ADULTS 


Broad and Alien Is the World 

Ciro Alegria (Farrar and Rinehart) 
The Good Neighbors 

Hubert Herring (Yale University) 
Latin America 

Preston E. James (Odyssey) 
The South American Primer 

Catherine Carr Rodell (Reynal and Hitch- 

cock) 

Latin America 

William L. Schurz (Dutton) 
America Faces South 


T. R. Ybarra (Dodd, Mead) 
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HELEN TRAGER 


Former Elementary School Teacher, New York City 


painting and sculpture, these are typ- 
ical of South America as is its appre- 
ciation of European opera and sym- 
phony or the plastic arts. 

We speak of the South American 
countries as republics, yet they have 
been ruled at times by opportunists, 
demagogs and politicians of all 
brands. On the other hand, most 
of their leaders have been forward- 
thinking, democracy-minded men 
who have been forced to use strong 
tactics to accomplish social reform. 
Too many of these men have been 
labeled “dictator” by people who 
are too indifferent to study condi- 
tions at first hand. 

We have often looked upon our- 
selves as superior in the field of edu- 
cation. Perhaps we are, but it will 
come as a surprise to many of our 
pupils to learn that South America 
boasts the oldest university in the 
western world. The University of 
San Marcos in Lima, Peru, is eighty- 
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five years older than Harvard. Print- 
ing presses and books were used in 
South America long before the Brit- 
ish colonies to the north found them 
necessary. 

The histories of all the Americas 
contain many similarities. The co- 
lonial struggles against Spain and, 
to a lesser degree, Portugal are simi- 
lar in origin to our own against 
England. Unfair taxation, restriction 
of trade to the mother country, im- 
position of dictatorial and unsympa- 
thetic governors, all these aroused 
the inhabitants of the New World 
to a fierce desire for freedom. They 
fought to achieve their independence 
just as we did. 

It should give our children a pleas- 
ing sense of kinship to learn that 
sports are just as popular among the 
Latin Americans as they are in our 
own country. They have even 
phoneticized the words baseball and 


football into Spanish, spelling them 


“peisbol” and “futbol.” The Argen- 
tineans are devoted to horse racing. 

We must encourage our children 
to learn for themselves the charm 
and fun of South American dances 
and folk songs; they must become 
familiar with the brilliant, subtle 
colors of Latin American painting. 
Above all, they must be made to 
understand the incalculable gift 
made by the Indians to Latin Amer- 
ican art. 

Children should understand that 
Brazilians are as different from Ar- 
gentineans as Germans are from the 
French; or that Bolivians are as dis- 
tinct a national group from Chileans 
as Rumanians are from the British. 
The peoples are different in national 
consciousness, national achievement, 
culture, interests and customs. Each 
nation has its own government but 
all are based on republican princi- 
ples. Some, like Chile and Mexico, 
are even more advanced in social 
thinking than the United States; 
others are just as feudal and authori- 
tarian as European dictatorships. 

It should be emphasized that Bra- 
zil is larger than the United States 
by the area equivalent to Texas; that 
Argentina is more than a third as 
large as our country; that Paraguay 
is one of the smaller South American 
countries but is much larger than 
California and Maryland together, 
and that almost all of the countries 
are much larger than most European 
states. 

Of even greater significance as a 
force binding all the Americas is our 
greatest common problem—that of 
defending our two continents against 
European despotism. ‘Today’s chil- 
dren, because of the unique period 
in which they live, must also be 
fully informed of this fact. There 
are now two ideologies left and they 
are engaged in violent conflict; one 
only can survive. The democracies 
of the Americas from Cape Horn to 
Alaska now stand ready to meet the 
threat and to crush the menace. 

Simon Bolivar, the great liberator, 
once called his cold and weary sol- 
diers together. “The Unity of the 
Americas,” he told them (and he 
meant all the Americas), “is the 
hope of the universe.” 

May we add that the unity of 
the Americas can be secured only 
through the knowledge and friendli- 
ness and the understanding of their 
children. 
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ortrait of a Woard Whember 


State, or Rarefied, Variety 


UTSTANDING in the find- 

ings of a recently completed 
study of state boards of education 
was the fact that women constituted 
15.4 per cent of the membership in 
1940 as compared with 7.4 per cent 
reported by George S. Counts in 
1926. 

The qualifications of women ap- 
parently were being recognized to 
a greater degree than they were 14 
years earlier. The greatest feminine 
representation was found in the 
northeastern and western sections of 
the country. However, men still oc- 
cupy the major offices of the state 
boards. 

Marital Status: Ninety per cent of 
all members were married and nine 
out of ten married members had 
children. Perhaps there is something 
in the old idea that persons who 
have children make better board 
members than those who do not, but 
the data did not reveal this fact. The 
median number of children per 
member was 2.8. 

Religion: Almost 90 per cent of the 
members professed the Protestant 
religion; 5.6 per cent were Roman 
Catholic, and 0.6 per cent were He- 
brew. Only 3.9 per cent gave “no 
choice” of religious preference. Ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of all state 
school board members were native- 
born Americans and all belonged to 
the white race. 

Education: Of the members re- 
porting, 86 per cent had either col- 
lege or university training; 9 per cent 
had completed the secondary school, 
and 5 per cent asserted that the ele- 
mentary school was the highest they 
had attended. The majority (77 per 
cent) were educated in public schools, 
while 20 per cent attended private 
schools and 3 per cent received their 
early education at parochial schools. 

Eighteen different degrees were 
listed by approximately 78 per cent 
of the membership. These figures 
indicate that state boards have a 
highly educated personnel, a fact that 
can be attributed in part to the re- 
quirements of some states that state 
boards of education must be com- 
posed of educators. 
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Principal, Henry B. Wilson School, Camden, N. J. 


Occupation: A study of the occu- 
pations revealed that 68 per cent be- 
longed to the professional group; 16 
per cent were classified with the pro- 
prietary group, composed of bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants and _pub- 
lishers; 3.9 per cent had managerial 
occupations; 3.9 per cent were home- 
makers; 3.5 per cent were engaged 
in some commercial service, such as 
insurance and real estate; 2.3 per cent 
were agriculturists, and 1.1 per cent 
had retired from business. It is sig- 
nificant to note from these data that 
the clerical service and labor groups 
were not represented. 

Politics: The political preferences 
of state school board members follow 
the national policy of two major 
parties; 62 per cent of the members 
claimed preference for the Demo- 
cratic party; 33 per cent preferred 
the Republican party, and 5 per cent 
were nonpartisan. The 2 to 1 ratio 
of the Democratic over the Repub- 
lican party would .seem to give evi- 
dence that appointments to such 
positions are in a majority of cases 
based on the political preferences of 
those who have power to appoint or 
elect. 

This is borne out by the fact 
that in the last twelve years, during 
which time 87 per cent of all state 
board members have been appointed, 
the political affiliations of both the 
legislators and the state governors 
have been practically identical in 
percentage of party preference with 
that of the state boards of education. 
The study showed further that the 
governors of the states control 33.8 
per cent of all sponsorship appoint- 
ments to these boards. 

According to the poll, 445 per 
cent of the members held that ap- 
pointment is political; the north cen- 
tral region showed the greatest 
number of such appointments, while 
the western and northeastern states 
had the fewest. A minority group 
(32 per cent) reported that they had 


some political interference in the dis- 
charge of their duties; the greatest 
interference from political sources 
was recorded in the southern states. 

Duties: Majority opinion held that 
state boards should be composed of 
seven or eight laymen to be appoint- 
ed by the governor and 60 per cent 
stated that they should have clear-cut 
and specific duties to perform. 
Eighty-four per cent desired to have 
the right to prescribe regulations 
governing the use and distribution 
of funds. 

The chief state school official, ac- 
cording to a majority of the mem- 
bers, should be appointed by the state 
board itself. However, a responsible 
minority held that election by the 
public was the best method and only 
8.3 per cent favored appointment of 
this official by the governor. The 
board members reported that they 
believed that the state superintendent 
should have administrative control 
while the boards should be policy- 
making bodies. This opinion is in 
keeping with that held by authori- 
ties on state school administration. 

Tenure: The median length of 
tenure reported was 5.2 years, with 
a range of from four months to 
thirty-one years. The South and 
West reported the shortest periods 
of tenure. The average length of 
residence of board members in the 
states in which they now serve is 
forty-seven years, although 41 per 
cent were born in other states and 
34 per cent received their early edu- 
cation elsewhere. The greatest mo- 
bility of residence was found in the 
western states and the greatest stabil- 
ity in the South. 

A minority group of 19 per cent 
reported that their state boards of 
education as presently constituted 
and organized do not give efficient 
service—a situation that would indi- 
cate that some boards should be ex- 
amined as to their efficiency and the 
possible need for reorganization. 
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EARL F. SYKES 


Department of Education 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


PERENNIAL educational prob- 

lem concerns the basis that 
should be used in determining teach- 
ers’ salaries. Ideally, they should be 
adjusted to the amount and quality 
of service rendered by the individual 
teacher and should be commensurate 
with the salary that would be paid 
for similar services in the business 
and professional world. However, 
plans that profess to base teachers’ 
salaries on merit inevitably terminate 
in one of two equally undesirable 
outcomes. 

If estimates of merit are based 
upon subjective judgments by super- 
visors and administrators the result 
will be an unwholesome relationship 
between the teachers and those who 
serve in an administrative or super- 
visory capacity, and also among the 
teachers themselves. Teachers will 
curry favor and will resort to many 
practices that are educationally un- 
desirable in order to make a favor- 
able impression. Democratic leader- 
ship on the part of administrators 
and supervisors will become an im- 
possibility. 

If, on the other hand, an attempt 
is made to determine merit by objec- 
tive means, namely, results or 
achievements of pupils as measured 
by standardized tests, teachers will 
inevitably be forced to place ever- 
increasing emphasis upon those out- 


comes of education that can be meas- 
ured with a fair degree of accuracy 
by educational measurements, 2.¢. 
factual knowledge and skills. Other 
more essential outcomes of educa- 
tion will be increasingly neglected. 
Furthermore, many bad professional 
practices will spring up as a conse- 
quence of such a salary scheme. 
Teachers will resort to coaching for 
tests and will even attempt to obtain 
all possible tests in the subject or 
field and to coach their pupils to 
make a good showing in each and 
every one. Even the casual observer 
knows that this is neither good teach- 
ing nor good education. 

Because of the very nature of the 
educational product, it is impossible 
to establish a salary schedule that 
will effectively purchase given quan- 
tities and qualities of teaching serv- 
ice. Consequently, the only sound 
approach is to establish a salary plan 
that will remove the “economic bar- 
riers to whole-hearted teaching.” The 
way to obtain sound educational 
service is to provide some incentive 
to good teachers to remain in the 
service and to improve themselves 
professionally, to provide a salary 
that will permit the standard of liv- 
ing to which teachers are entitled, 
to provide for increased income as 
economic demands increase and to 
assure teachers comfortable retire- 


Illustrative Single Salary Schedule 


ment when their period of effective 
service is ended. 

To accomplish this end a plan 
must be developed for determining 
teacher salaries, known as the single 
salary schedule, in which all teachers 
with equivalent training and experi- 
ence will receive an equivalent base 
salary, whether they teach in the 
nursery school, elementary school or 
high school. 

The question is immediately raised 
as to whether provision would be 
made for any salary differentials. As 
shown in the illustrative schedule, 
differentials would be provided for 
those who were assigned added re- 
sponsibilities and duties not required 
of the ordinary teacher. Most per- 
sons after a little thoughtful consid- 
eration can see the soundness of 
such a salary plan up to this point, 
but if the question of salary differen- 
tials for men is raised the fireworks 
begin. 

If capable men are to be retained 
in the educational profession and 
teaching is to be prevented from 
becoming further effeminized, men 
must be assured of the possibility of 
earning enough to meet the added 
economic burdens that accompany 
marriage and raising a family. Please 
note that no plea is made for salary 
differentials on the basis of sex but 
on the basis of increased economic 
responsibilities. Thus, the single man 
would receive exactly what the single 

















Economic 
Training Special Assignments Responsibility 
Director Director 
Two Three Siz Athletic of of 

Experience Years Years B.A. M.A. Years Coach Music Drama _ Other Married Minor 

1 year....... $1000 $1100 $1200 $1300 $1300 $300 $200 $100 $500 $200 
PN ous Sais nacieaae 1050 1150 1250 1350 1350 300 200 100 
PS orscxs eee ses 1100 1200 1300 1400 1400 400 250 150 
RE 5 oin.5 cre sin eden 1125 1225 1350 1450 1450 400 250 150 
ee ee 1150 1250 1400 1500 1550 500 300 200 
Sarre 1160 1260 1425 1550 1600 500 300 200 
WOM sco waceuaic 1170 1270 1450 1600 1650 500 300 200 
eee 1180 1280 1475 1650 1700 500 300 200 
a ere 1190 1290 1490 1675 1750 500 300 200 
DI 5 5 anal sored nce 1200 Ff 1300 1500 1700 . 1800 500 | 300 200 





ILLUSTRATIONS: Teacher A is single, has taught one year, has a 
B.A. degree and no special assignments. His salary would be $1200. 

Teacher B is single, has taught ten years, has never had more than 
two years’ professional training. His salary would also be $1200. 


Teacher C is married, has a B.A. degree, is athletic coach, has no 
children. His salary would be $2400. 

Teacher D is married, has an M.A. degree, has no special assign- 
ments, has two small children. His salary would be $2600. 
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woman would, but the married man 
or married woman would receive a 
salary differential, the amount de- 
pending upon the number of minor 
children. 

The exception would occur in case 
the teacher’s wife or husband were 
earning the equivalent of the differ- 
ential or more. Thus, a widow who 


was teaching would receive a salary 
differential because of her minor 
children. In like manner a woman 
teacher whose husband was incapaci- 
tated and unable to earn more than 
the salary differential would con- 
tinue to receive the added amount, 
provided her husband’s disability 
were not covered by social security. 





Supervision “by Ear” Voted Down 


KENNETH C. COULTER 


Supervising Principal, Glen Rock Public Schools, Glen Rock, N. J. 


F INTEREST to schoolmen 

are the results obtained from 
a survey of the use of radio or 
sound systems in schools for the 
express purpose of supervising class 
work when the principal is not ac- 
tually present in the room. 

Two-way communication systems 
as used by many schools make such 
a procedure possible, if not practical. 
The survey in question covered 80 
high and junior high schools in 
Ohio and New Jersey, replies being 
solicited from both principals and 
teachers. 

Of the 80 schools queried only 25 
reported having equipment that 
would permit aural supervision, but 
the replies of principals and teachers 
are of interest to the school head 
who may be considering the pur- 
chase of an “ear to the door” device 
that will enable him to sit in con- 
templation of a developing “profes- 
sorial paunch” while he determines, 
by ear, whether or not Miss Indsay is 
a Nazi sympathizer. 

The survey indicated clearly that 
school principals do not favor the 
use of aural supervision. Eighteen 
reported that they did not use this 
method of supervision and, of those 
who reported its use, only two em- 
ployed it to any great extent. One 
man reported that he “listened” to 
each teacher in his building four 
times each month. 

Objections to the centralized sound 
system for supervision were based 
on the conclusions that such super- 
vision would tend to become “snoop- 
ervision” and that, on the basis of 
hearing only, false judgments would 
be made. 

Comments by teachers were more 


rumerous and did not reveal as 
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much animosity to the use of aural 
supervision as one might anticipate. 
Replies from 29 teachers gave the 
following results: 

1. Opinion was almost equally 
divided on the question of whether 
or not teachers should know when 


they are being supervised. Fifteen 
answered “yes”; 14, “no.” 
2. Eighteen teachers said _ that 


they would use a centralized sound 
system for supervision if they were 
in a position to do so; 11 would not. 

3. Twenty-four teachers objected 
to the use of a centralized sound 
system for supervision because of one 
or more of the following reasons: (a) 
a true picture of a class could not be 
given; (b) such supervision is un- 
ethical, and (c) there is no good 
reason for such supervision. 

These comments were given by the 
teachers on their own initiative and 
were not in any way suggested by 
the questionnaire. 

Two comments made by individ- 
ual principals are especially pointed. 
One man wrote: “Supervision as a 
device intended to improve instruc- 
tion must be a cooperative effort be- 
tween teacher and supervisor, which 
seems impossible to realize by 
means of the ‘snoopervision’ without 
the ‘vision’ provided by the talk-back 
feature of a public address system.” 

Another principal wrote that the 
board of education in his city passed 
a resolution against the use of a 
centralized sound system for super- 
vision. 

The results of this survey would 
seem to indicate that it is not now 
a popular method. As more and 
more schools acquire a two-way 
radio system, however, there may be 
a change in opinion. 


This principle of differentiation on 
the basis of economic responsibility 
is not radical for it has long been 
recognized in income tax principles 
and procedures; in fact, it has al- 
ready been recognized and applied 
in a number of school systems. In 
the schools that have accepted this 
principle the differential in the case 
of marriage varies from $400 to $700 
in the various cities and that for 
minor children varies from $200 to 
$400. The question is immediately 
raised as to what would be done in 
the case of single teachers who have 
dependent fathers, mothers, brothers 
or sisters. The answer is, “The 
same thing as would be done in the 
case of married teachers who have 
similar dependents, z.e. ‘nothing, 
since such cases are matters for gen- 
eral social security legislation.’ ” 

Another provision that is essential 
to an equitable salary plan is that 
with each increase or decrease of 
10 per cent in the cost of living index 
the salaries of the teachers would 
automatically be raised or lowered 
an equivalent amount according to 
the circumstances. Emergencies will 
occur in spite of the best financial 
administration so that a sound salary 
plan will provide for cutting salaries 
according to the exigencies of the 
situation. A companion provision 
should be made to the effect that 
cuts made because of an emergency 
will be restored as soon as possible 
and, furthermore, that they will be 
repaid wherever possible. 

A sound salary plan would also 
provide for at least one semester’s 
sabbatical leave with at least half 
pay for each seven years of service. 
This is a small price to pay for the 
improved services that will result. 

The accompanying «hypothetical 
salary schedule is shown for illustra- 
tive purposes only. The schedule for 
any given state or community will 
depend upon the general cost of liv- 
ing in that community and the sal- 
aries paid in neighboring communi- 
ties. The best educational results 
will never be achieved until each 
state makes as a part of its program 
for equalizing educational opportu- 
nities within its boundaries a mini- 
mum salary schedule similar to that 
described and illustrated. Such a 
minimum schedule would not handi- 
cap communities that were able and 
wished to set up a schedule that 
provided more generous salaries. 
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The Right Teacher for the Job 


College placement bureau 


will help you find him 


ELECTION of teaching person- 
nel is one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of the school ex- 
ecutive. Many vexing problems that 
confront the administrator may be 
eliminated or lessened by giving 
more careful consideration to the 
qualifications and fitness of candi- 
dates when new personnel is hired. 
The superintendent or principal 
must know the particular require- 
ments of the job and the abilities 
of the various candidates to fit this 
job, selecting the most competent 
for recommendation to the board. 
Just any teacher will not do. There 
is no simple formula or single fac- 
tor to consider. The teacher with 
the highest scholastic average, mark 
in student teaching or even previ- 
ous record of success may be a mis- 


fit. Teacher selection is a complex | 


process and must take into consid- 
eration the teacher’s philosophy, per- 
sonality, qualities of character, 
adaptability and resourcefulness. 
For the 
process is not so difficult. Here, the 
superintendent can maintain an ac- 
tive file of experienced applicants 
desiring appointment. There are 
many from whom to choose and if 
a mistake should be made the sys- 
move the 
where 


large enough to 
another position 


tem is 
teacher to 
she is better adapted or does less 
harm as a teacher. 


Small School Has Most Trouble 


In the village and small town sys- 
tem the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent and for some positions there 
may be only one or two applicants. 
If an error is made in selection, an 
incompetent teacher may be imposed 
upon the children for several years 
before being eliminated. In order 
to find suitable candidates it be- 
comes the moral obligation of the 
superintendent to canvass the field 
rather than to follow altogether 
too common practice of staying 
home and limiting his selection to 
those who come to him. 

The first and most reliable place 
for the superintendent to inquire is 
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urban school district the 


EDMUND H. THORNE 


Director of Teacher Placement in Liberal Arts 


the college placement bureau. These 
offices are maintained as a service 
both to the graduates and to the 
employing officials. They are oper- 
ated on a nonprofit basis. The prac- 
tices of seeking high percentages of 
placement and of being interested 
only in the current crop of teachers 
have passed. Placement officials 
have learned that nothing is to be 
gained by using high pressure meth- 
ods to induce superintendents to take 
their products. Even though the 
college is not responsible, 10 good 
teachers may never make up for one 
who failed. 

From a purely selfish standpoint 
college placement offices cannot af- 
ford to withhold pertinent informa- 
tion or misrepresent a candidate. 

Much has been written about the 
type of service desired of placement 


offices by superintendents. In the 
light of suggestions thus made, 


placement offices have greatly im- 
proved their services and usefulness. 
However, a superintendent will 
sometimes make a trip from campus 
to campus in search of teachers and 
may feel that his time has been 
wasted or he may write for creden- 
tials and find the response slow. 

Many times this apparent lack of 
service is beyond the control of the 
placement office. Superintendents 
can do much themselves to obtain 
the kind of service they desire and 
with that end in view the following 
suggestions are offered: 

1. Cultivate the acquaintance of 
college placement officers and make 
sure they know the general kind of 
teachers you and your community 
desire. In nominating candidates it 
is necessary for the placement officer 
to know you and your community, 
as well as the teachers registered for 


Michigan State College, East Lansing 


teaching positions. Whenever pos- 
sible, it is desirable that the place- 
ment officer spend a day in your 
school to become acquainted with 
your situation, the problems you are 
trying to solve, the sociological and 
religious elements of your commu- 
nity, whether industrial or agricul- 
tural, conservative or progressive. 
When a visit is impractical, it is 
suggested that you prepare a brief 
folder containing this general infor- 
mation and make it available to the 
colleges that service your area. This 
may also include a copy of your 


school policies, photographs and 
school publications. Not only will 


this give the placement officer perti- 
nent information about your com- 
munity, but it could also be used by 
candidates who have been nomi- 
nated and may be considering an 
offer to teach in your school. 


Make Vacancies Known 


2. When you have a vacancy no- 
tify all the institutions that serve 
your area giving them specific infor- 
mation regarding job requirements 
and acceptable minors. Some super- 
intendents prefer to have candidates 
thus nominated make a written or 
personal application. Others do not 
want the candidate notified but pre- 
fer to make their own arrangements 
after reviewing the credentials of 
all the candidates. It is therefore ad- 
visable to notify the placement office 
whether you want applications. 


There are probably advantages to 
both plans and it depends somewhat 
on the location and transportation 
facilities. If you plan a visit to the 
college campus you can usually see 
several candidates on the same trip 
and then invite the more likely ones 
to visit your school. This will give 
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you another chance to study the 
candidate and his reaction to the 
job in your community. At the same 
time it will give the candidate an 
opportunity to know more about the 
job and your community before ac- 
cepting the offer. 

3. In arranging for a visit to the 
college campus, write or telephone 
in advance so that candidates will 
be ready. Sometimes student teach- 
ers are on field trips or away from 
the campus when a superintendent 
calls at the placement office. By 
writing or telephoning in advance 


you can save time by having prospec- 
tive teachers ready when you arrive. 

4. If a teacher makes a personal 
application and you are interested 
in him, be sure to write the place- 
ment office for his record. Incompe- 
tent and sometimes unqualified 
teachers are often employed without 
anyone’s ever going to the trouble of 
investigating the candidate. The 
alert superintendent will protect 
himself by investigating a candidate 
before recommending him. 

5. Notify the placement office at 
once if you are considering one of 





Music Rallies Aid Morale 


A ONE of its war-time activities, 
the Cincinnati public school 
system originated, planned and 
launched a series of seven patriotic 
community rallies held in school au- 
ditoriums on successive Thursday 
evenings from March 12 through 
April 23 around the theme “Keep 
Music Ringing in the Hearts of 
Americans.” 

Emphasis was placed upon the 
contributions of music and _ public 
education to the development of 
civilian morale. Community agen- 
cies cooperating in the preparation 
and presentation of these musical 
get-togethers were the 35 posts of 
the Hamilton County Council of 
the American Legion and the 85 
units of the Cincinnati Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Community interest was built up 
from the “audience participation” 
angle by opening each rally with an 
old-fashioned community sing. This 
was followed by speakers, including 
school officials and leaders in the 
held of music. 

Highlighting each auditorium pro- 
gram was a music contest for pupil 
instrumentalists and vocalists com- 
peting for scholarship awards of- 
fered by the Cincinnati College of 
Music and the Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory of Music. Final judging of 
scholarship winners was held at the 
termination of the series. 

A half hour program each week, 
titled “Music and Americanism,” 
produced before the audience on the 
auditorium stage, was broadcast over 


the facilities of WSAI. Each school’s 
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musical units—orchestra, band, in- 
strumental ensembles, boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs and the a cappella choir 
—were featured during these broad- 
casts. In this way listeners were 
provided with a practical illustration 
of what music in public education 
accomplishes in enriching living and 
providing experiences that carry over 
into many of the daily activities of 
the community. 

The daily and weekly suburban 
newspapers of the city all cooperated 
by calling attention of the public to 
each program. Special items each 
week on the radio pages of the daily 
papers also mentioned the “Music 
and Americanism” broadcasts. 

These high school auditorium pro- 
grams were planned with a long- 
range view of establishing a solid 
foundation of mutual understanding, 
good will and cooperation among 
all community agencies. 

Speaking at one of the rallies, 
Supt. Claude V. Courter said: “The 
Cincinnati public school system will 
accept whatever appropriate tasks 
and responsibilities the local home 
defense council may assign. It will 
cooperate with and help forward the 
efforts of all other duly constituted 
community agencies It will take the 
leadership in the organization and 
coordination of youth activities. It 
will make available its facilities to 
any agencies for any activities whose 
purpose is the forwarding of the 
total war effort of the community. It 
will at the same time organize and 
administer its own program of ac- 
tivities.” 


its candidates for the position. Some- 
times the office will not learn for 
several weeks that one of its regis- 
trants has been offered a position 
or perhaps may even have accepted 
it. In the meantime the placement 
office may have continued to recom- 
mend this candidate for other posi- 
tions, thinking that he is still avail- 
able. 

6. As soon as the position is filled, 
notify the other placement offices 
that recommended candidates and 
assisted you. This little courtesy will 
enable them to notify applicants 
whom they recommended and, thus, 
relieve them of the suspense and of 
possible further expense if they think 
the position is still open. 

7. Return promptly credentials of 
candidates in whom you are not 
interested and, after appointment, 
of all except the successful candidate. 
Most colleges prepare four sets of 
papers. Sometimes these are in great 
demand, especially for certain com- 
binations. Inasmuch as there are 
only a limited number available, you 
can greatly reduce the cost and time 
of preparing additional sets by re- 
turning them promptly as soon as 
they have served their purpose. 

8. Remember that recommenda- 
tions included with credentials are 
strictly confidential and under no 
circumstances should they be shown 
to the applicant. Placement offices 
go to considerable trouble to col- 
lect letters of recommendations from 
people who know the candidate and 
his ability. They are encouraged to 
be honest and fair and candid on 
the promise that their statements 
will be treated in strictest confidence. 
Letters are not edited nor are un- 
favorable statements withheld from 
employing officials. In return, every 
effort should be made not to betray 
this confidence. 

9. Finally, be honest and fair in 
your own statements regarding 
teachers seeking other positions. Try 
to point out where the teacher was 
especially strong and wherein he 
was weak. Did he respond to sug- 
gestions for improvement and to 
what extent did he grow under your 
supervision? From your observat:on, 
for what kind of a position would 
he be best suited? The placement 
office must depend upon such state- 
ments and can render good service 
only to the extent that the informa- 
tion supplied is reliable. 
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Guens Fairs 


HE informal design of Abraham 

Wing Elementary School, named 
for the earliest settler in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., conforms to its residential 
environment. One story in height 
with a pitched roof, Colonial in style, 
with a soft blend of random shades 
of red face brick and white wood 
trim, it makes an attractive and pic- 
turesque appearance. 

The main entrance and white 
paneled vestibule open into the lobby, 
which is finished with knotty pine 
paneling from floor to ceiling. The 
floor is terrazzo, in simple but at- 
tractive geometric design. 

Directly on the right is one of the 
six classrooms. This is planned for 
kindergarten and first grade pupils. 
Large windows with east and south 
exposure provide sunlight during the 
entire day. A fireplace, with pro- 
vision for an electric grate, adds to 
the homelike effect. This room is 
also finished in knotty pine with 
paneled dado and_ special finish 
on the walls. The floor is linoleum. 
In addition to the coat room, there 
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Disrbict “18 


is a toilet for the use of the pupils 
in this room only. 

On the opposite side of the lobby 
is the entrance to the assembly hall, 
a comparatively small room, but suf- 
ficient to meet present needs. It is 
finished with a knotty pine trim with 
a wainscot of beveled cork in ashlar 
pattern. Walls and arched ceilings 
are finished with acoustical plaster 
panels. Directly off the assembly 
room, and also accessible from a 
side corridor, is the activities room, 
which is equipped for elementary 
science and vocational work. 

The main corridor, extending 
north and south, has a terrazzo floor, 
terra cotta wainscot, special finish on 
the walls and acoustical plaster on 
the ceiling. On the west side of this 
corridor are three typical classrooms 
and an outside entrance. On the op- 
posite side are two classrooms and 
pupils’ toilet rooms. Other rooms 
include shower and dressing rooms, 
janitor’s service room and storeroom. 

Classrooms are of standard size 
with built-in wardrobes and are fin- 


ished with oak trim and mastic tile 
floors in checkerboard pattern. The 
toilet, shower and dressing and jan- 
itor’s rooms have tile wainscoting 
and floors in attractive colors. In the 
tower and directly accessible from 
the lobby is the combination teachers’ 
rest room and principal’s office. 

While Abraham Wing School is 
small, it has been planned with dis- 
cernment for future as well as for 
present needs. Some day it may be- 
come part of the Union Free Schoo! 
District and for this reason was 
planned for future enlargement. Roof 
trusses over the assembly room, for 
example, also extend over the activ- 
ities room. All partitions are fire- 
proof but nonbearing and, therefore, 
can be removed. Ultimately, the 
stage and special classroom can be 
eliminated and this floor area utilized 
for a greatly enlarged combination 
gymnasium and assembly room, with 
a new stage of any desired size added 
at the end. 

The total cost, including equip- 
ment and architectural fees, but ex- 
clusive of land, was $130,569.49. The 
building itself, erected with federal 
aid, cost $116,052.86 and contains ap- 
proximately 296,000 cubic feet. 
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When the iz  blic Ties Shad 


for Civic and Welfare Purposes 


O WHAT extent school prop- 

erty can and should be used for 
community civic and recreational 
purposes is a live question always. 
Likewise, the question of the use of 
school funds to supply essential wel- 
fare services to needy pupils is per- 
ennially important. We have some 
recent cases touching these mat- 
ters in significant ways. 

Regarding civic uses of school 
buildings, there are certain sections 
of the California statutes that have 
often been pointed to as models. 
We must quote them in order to 
provide the background for the 
story that follows. 


Use of Schools Granted 


Section 6.740 says: “Boards of 
school trustees and city boards of 
education are hereby authorized to 
grant the use of school buildings 
and grounds for public, literary, sci- 
entific, recreational or educational 
meetings or for the discussion of 
matters of general or public interest 
upon such terms and conditions as 
said board may deem proper, and 
subject to the limitations, require- 
ments and restrictions set forth in 
this chapter.” 

The limitations stipulate that 
“said use shall not be inconsistent 
with the use of said buildings or 
grounds for school purposes, nor 
interfere with the regular conduct 
of school work,” and “said use shall 
not be granted in such a manner as 
to constitute a monopoly for the 
benefit of any person or organiza- 
tion.” 

All this, says a California court of 
appeal, is merely permissive and 
leaves in the hands of the school 
board a discretionary power to de- 
cide all cases so long as it does not 
act arbitrarily or perpetrate ground- 
less discrimination. 

In another chapter, however, the 
statutes (Section 6.750) declare: 
“There is hereby established a civic 
center at each and every public 
school building and grounds within 
the state of California, where the 
citizens, parent-teacher associations, 
campfire girls, boy scout troops, 
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farmers’ organizations, clubs and 
associations tormed for recreational, 
educational, political, economic, ar- 
tistic and/or moral activities ot the 
respective public school districts 
within the state of California may 
engage in supervised recreational ac- 
tivities, and where they may meet 
and discuss trom time to ume, as 
they may desire, any and all subjects 
and questions which in their judg- 
ment may appertain to the educa- 
tional, political, economic, artistic 
and moral interests of the citizens 
of the respective communities in 
which they may reside. 

“Governing boards of the respec- 
tive school districts within the state 
may authorize the use by such citi- 
zens and organizations ot any or all 
other properties under their control 
for supervised recreational activities. 

“Such use, however, by any indi- 
vidual, society, group or organiza- 
tion which has as its object or as 
one of its objects or is affiliated with 
any group, society or organization 
which has as its object or one of its 
objects the overthrow or the advo- 
cacy of the overthrow of the present 
form of government of the United 
States or of the state of California by 
force or violence or other unlawful 
means shall not be granted, per- 
mitted or suffered.” 


“Right of User” Is Mandatory 


This, says the court of appeal, 
confers a mandatory “right of user” 
save only that the board may refuse 
it to subversive organizations, the 
burden of proving the character and 
afhliation of the applicant group be- 
ing upon the board. 

Other sections of the statutes pro- 
vide that such use of school prop- 
erty shall be free of charge, except 
“in the case of entertainments where 
admission fees are charged or con- 
tributions are solicited and the net 
receipts are not expended for the 
welfare of the pupils of the district 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


or for charitable purposes” and that 
necessary expenses of lighting, heat- 
ing and janitor service “shall be pro- 
vided for out of the county or spe- 
cial school funds of the respective 
school districts.” 

With this background the court 
had to decide whether an order 
should be issued to compel the San 
Francisco board of education to 
permit the use of a designated school 
auditorium for the purpose of a 
meeting to discuss the Socialist 
party's position on the question of 
peace. 


Socialist Meeting Refused 


The application had been made 
in proper form by a representative 


‘of the Socialist party, with the en- 


dorsement of the Civil Liberties 
Union. The report of the superin- 
tendent of schools, adopted by the 
board of education, concluded that 
“the superintendent believes discus- 
sions of this nature violate the rule 
of the board of education prohibiting 
the use of a school building for sec- 
tarian, political or partisan purposes 
and respectfully recommends that 
the request be denied.” 

When the case reached the trial 
court in the form of a petition for 
a writ of mandate, the board of edu- 
cation entered a general demurrer 
which was sustained and the court 
denied the writ. On appeal this 
judgment was reversed. The court 
of appeal concluded its opinion with 
the terse statement: “If the board is 
aggrieved, relief may be sought 
through the legislature, not by a 
judicial decision.” 

The fact that the decision was 
made in war time and, particularly, 
when Pacific Coast communities 
were under apprehension regarding 
possible hostile activities speaks vol- 
umes for the poise of the judges and 
indicates a calm determination that 


‘Goodman v. Board of Education of San 
Francisco Unified School District, et al., (Cal. 


App.), 120 P. (2d) 665 (Dec. 29, 1941). 
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even in the stress of war there shall 
be mo unnecessary destruction of 
civil liberties. 

In the field of welfare activities 
we have a decision by an Ohio court 
of appeal holding that the Cleveland 
board of education cannot lawfully 
furnish free lunches to junior and 
senior high school pupils whose par- 
ents are unable to pay. The same 
decision declares that the board can- 
not provide special sleeping garments 
for elementary school pupils who are 
required to attend outdoor schools 
for children classified as susceptible 
to tuberculosis.” 

On the free lunch issue the court 
found that the statute authorizing 
boards of education to operate lunch- 
rooms requires them to be on a non- 
profit basis; it is silent as to any free 
service but stipulates that “no re- 
strictions or limitations shall operate 
against any such pupil or teacher in 
the use of such facilities except for 
reasons that are applicable to all 
alike.” 

In what seems to be a dubious 
form of reasoning, the court held 
that the theory of the statute is that 
the cafeterias shall be self-sustaining 
and that free lunches to any pupils 
would be in contravention of the 
clause just quoted. The holding is 
also supported in part by an exhaus- 
tive search of the statutes for explicit 
authorization of free lunches, which 
is not to be found. 

The issue of the sleeping garments 
for children in open-air schools was 
decided on similar reasoning and by 
an application of the doctrine of 
ejusdem generts in the interpretation 
of the statutes, which authorize 
boards of education to “provide the 
necessary apparatus and make all 
other necessary provisions for the 
schools.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
the New York court of appeals has 
just decided a curiously similar case 
in which it holds that a board of 
education is liable in damages to a 
pupil injured in its school machine 
shop because it failed to provide him 
with some sort of special coverall 
garment which might have pre- 
vented the accident in which the 
sweater he wore was caught in a 
moving machine. 

Here the statute gives the board 


"Board of Education of City School District 
of Cleveland v. Ferguson, State Auditor, (Ohio 
App.), 39 N. E. (2d) 196 (1941). 
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the power and duty to “purchase and 
furnish such apparatus, maps, globes, 
books, furniture and other equip- 
ment and supplies as may be neces- 
sary.” The appellate division made 
a narrow interpretation based on 
ejusdem generis and held that the 
words quoted could not embrace 
garments to be worn by pupils. The 
court of appeals, with Justice Leh- 
man dissenting, reversed this judg- 
ment and declared, “We think that 
the word ‘equipment’ in the statute 
includes not only books and pencils 
but protective clothing for child 
students similar to that necessarily 
furnished by employers to men per- 





“Edkins v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, et al., decided March 5, 1942. 
This reverses 261 App. Div. 1096, 26 N. Y. S. 
(2d) 996 (1941), discussed in “Can the King 
Do Wrong?” in The Nartion’s ScHoots 29:56 
(April) 1942. 


forming the same machine shop op- 
erations in industry.”* 

The difficulty of the current de- 
cisions in the area of civic and wel- 
fare activities of schools is indicated 
not only by the current divergence 
between the New York and Ohio 
courts on an almost identical issue 
but also by the fact that in every one 
of the three cases mentioned in this 
article the lower court was reversed. 
It will be noted, too, that the highest 
New York court was not unanimous. 

These are indicators that the field 
under view is a lively one in which 
changes are likely to take place. 
There is ground for confidence that 
ultimately the judge-made law on 
these points will embrace some lib- 
eral and humane concepts of the 
educational function that have 
hitherto been in doubt. 
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Respectively, Principal, Grant School, and 


OW much do pupils learn 

from an assembly program? 
The entertainment value of most 
auditorium programs must be con- 
ceded by an observer. It must be ad- 
mitted also that there is educational 
value to the participants who, in the 
preparation of the production, have 
sharpened such skills as writing, 
reading, speaking and acting and, 
in addition, have learned the satis- 
faction of working together on a 
joint project. 

An additional incontestable value 
of assembly programs is the develop- 
ment of school morale, which is the 
result of merging individual classes 
into a unit, with similar experiences, 
common objectives and similar re- 
actions. 

The evaluation of auditorium pro- 
grams as educational mediums, how- 
ever, is a field in which little research 
has been done. The producers of 


Teacher, Binet School, Trenton, N. J. 


practically all programs on school 
stages can envision numerous learn- 
ings which they hope to realize, but 
rarely, except in a superficial and 
subjective way, do they attempt to 
gauge the success of the enterprise 
in the light of those envisioned ob- 
jectives. 

To evaluate the educational out- 
comes of an auditorium program was 
recently the self-initiated project of 
a class in Grant Elementary School, 
Trenton, N. J. The following steps 
were taken in order to achieve this 
purpose. 

1. The pupils prepared a test of 
20 true or false questions, which they 
gave to 314 third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade pupils without comment 
and with the request that the teachers 
refrain from giving any explanation 
of the questions after the papers had 
been collected. 

2. Within an hour after the test 
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had been completed, the pupils were 
assembled for their customary as- 
sembly period and the program was 
staged for them on the platform. 
The program, as had the test ques- 
tions, dealt with the etiquette of 
serving a dinner. To facilitate learn- 
ing, the program incorporated simul- 
taneously the auditory approach (the 
narrator’s voice through a micro- 
phone), the reading approach (an 
explanation of each action flashed 


the cosmopolitan industrial pupils 
that make up the Grant School pop- 
ulation. The sixth grade pupils, as 
was natural because of their greater 
experience, surpassed the other 
grades in the number of correct re- 
sponses, with an average score of 13. 
The fifth, fourth and third grades 
followed, in order, with average 
scores of 12.6, 11.4 and 10.2. 

The assembly program produced 
measurable increases in the scores, 


result in educational gains. The pu- 
pils who participated in this project 
increased their achievement on the 
test by an average of 3.9 correct re- 
sponses. In general, the older pupils 
benefited most from the presentation, 
although the third graders improved 
their scores proportionately more 
than did the fourth grade pupils. 
The magnitude of the gains suggests 
that the assembly program was an 
economical instructional vehicle in 





Test on Table Manners Given Grade Pupils 


If the statement is true, 


false, write "“F. " 


( ) # 


It is polite to talk with your ( ) 


write “t* 


12. 


in the parenthesis before it; 


if it is 


Place the napkin to the left of 


2. 


mouth full. 


If you find it hard to pick up iS. 
meat or vegetables with your 

fork, you should pick them up in 

your fingers. 14. 


You should always help yourself 
first. 


It is ill-mannered to gobble 
one's food. 


If you are a guest at luncheon, 
you should always fold your 
ar." neatly before leaving the 
table. 


When serving, you should stand at 
the right of the person whom you 
are serving. 


"To 
the 
It is polite to begin eating 


just as soon as your food is 
placed in front of you. 


offer" and "to serve" 


same thing. 


mean 


Always eat salad with a fork. 


Spoons are placed at the reat 
of the knife when setting the 
table. 


You should not let the spoon 
remain in the cup while you are 
drinking from the cup. 


the plate. 


The water gases belongs on the 
table at the tip of the knife. 


When you have finished eating, 
place the forks and spoons back 
on the plate. 


If you are wearing a new dress 
or a new suit,it 1s correct to 
tuck your napkin in at the neck 
to avoid soiling your new 
clothes. 


Nothing should be nearer than 
one inch to the edge of the 
table. 


You should always open a napkin 
to its full size and spread it 
on your lap. 


correct to 
on the table 
away at the 


To save time,it is 
stack dirty dishes 
and carry them all 
same time. 


It is incorrect to butter a 
whole slice of bread at one 
time. 


Since we see the members of our 
own family every day,it is not 
necessary to have good table 
manners at home. 





in diagram or words on the screen) 
and the visual or demonstration ap- 
proach (every action was portrayed 
by waitresses and by diners seated 
around a brilliantly spotlighted din 
ner table). 

3. Immediately after the pupils 
had dispersed to their rooms, they 
were asked to retake the true-or-false 
test previously mentioned. 

4. The investigating class marked 
all papers and interpreted the results 
of the test. 

The results of the pretest revealed 
that the questions dealt with informa- 
tion that was sadly lacking among 
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as evidenced in the results of the 
test that followed the presentation. 
The sixth grade pupils attained an 
average score of 17.5 correct re- 
sponses; the fifth grade, 16.5 correct 
responses; the fourth grade, 14.6 cor- 
rect responses, and the third grade, 
13.9 correct responses. These were 
average gains of 4.5, 3.9, 3.2 and 3.7 
and could be attributed, because of 
the controlled nature of the experi- 
ment, to the learnings resulting from 
the program presented. 

This investigation, as interpreted 
by the pupils, revealed that assembly 
programs, skillfully produced, can 


point of time and effort involved in 
carrying out the project. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that few programs scheduled for 
presentation in the typical school are 
so definitely aimed toward the 
achievement of information as was 
this with its threefold attack by 
means of narrator, slides and demon- 
stration. 

There is undoubtedly wide scope 
for research in the area of evaluation 
of assembly programs, a field so in- 
terestingly entered by this sixth grade 
class of elementary school pupils at 
Grant School. 
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S A nation we have become 
Fhe conscious. We have 
awakened to the realization that our 
general level of nutrition is far below 
what it should be and we want to 
do something to improve it. If we 
re really sincere in this desire, we 
must realize that the place to begin 
is with the children, for what our 
youth and adult populationsis today 
is the result of the nutrition and 
. physical care that was afforded du:- 
ing the years when their bodies were 
being built. 

We must know that sound, robust 
bodies cannot be built without an 
abundance of the materials needed 
by every individual organ and part— 
bones, teeth, muscles, nerves, heart, 
lungs, skin*, and other structures. 
None of us’ would expect a house 


Off to a Good Start 


and various parts, one after another, 
would give way. Yet we allow our 
children to subsist day after day on 
diets that are poor in essential build- 
ing materials and then are surprised 
to find that their bodies are poorly 
built, their teeth succumb to decay 
and their general resistance and phy- 
sical condition are poor. 

The children shown in figures A 
and B and the diets on which they 
have lived bear evidence of this 
point. As can be seen, A is a sturdy 
and well-grown child. She has well- 
developed muscles and adequate fat 
padding. Her teeth are sound and 


built of weak or shoddy materials to % 


stand the test of time and usage. We 
know that soon the foundations 
would, settle,. the walls would sag 
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These charts show graphically 
why child A is healthy and vig- 
erous and child B is not. The 
children are shown opposite. 
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well formed and her posture and 
bearing are those of a well-nourished, 
vigorous child. In contrast, B’s body 
is thin and her muscles are small 
and undeveloped. Her permanent 
teeth are badly decayed and her gen- 
eral condition is inferior to that of 
A. Is this difference a mere matter 
of heredity or of chance? 

With children we can never be 
sure, as we can with experimental 
animals, of the part that heredity 
plays in body characteristics. But a 
comparison of the diets of these chil- 
dren (charts below) would indicate 
that we do not need to look to hered- 
ity to explain the difference in their 
physical status. The left chart shows 
graphically the amounts of the var- 
ious building materials that each of 


100% of Dietary Allowances 
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~ With Proper Foods 


Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


the two girls was receiving in her 
daily diet, as determined by actually 
weighing all foods eaten for a period 
of two weeks. The various columns 
represent calories, protein, calcium 
and the other minerals and vitamins 
and the 100 per cent mark indicates 
the amount of each of these con- 
stituents that nutrition specialists be- 
lieve should be provided daily for 
this age child. The height of the 
bars indicates the degree to which 
the child 
standards. 


measures up to. these 
The contrast between the con- 
tributions made by the diets of the 
two children is striking. In every 
constituent A’s diet measures well up 


to the standard and in several items 
it is generously above. B’s diet, on 
the contrary, falls well below in 
every case. In most of the constit- 
uents it provides only two thirds or 
less of the estimated needs and in 
several, only a half or a quarter of 
them. Though we cannot, of course, 
conclude that the diet alone made 
the differences in the physical status 
of these children, we can say that 
the differences are exactly what 
should be expected from their dietary 
records, for a well-grown robust 
body, let us repeat, cannot be built 
out of scanty or inferior materials. 
How then shall our children be 
fed to ensure that every dietary es- 


sential is provided in abundance? 
A safe general rule is to see to it 
that the bulk of the diet consists of 
foods that are as nearly as possible 
as nature grew them—milk, eggs, 
vegetables, meat, fruits, whole 
grain cereals and breads with a min- 
imum of foods that are highly 
fabricated or robbed of their nutri- 
ents, such as sugar, refined cereals 
and flour and products made from 
them. It is a good plan to work out 
a list of these natural foods with the 
amounts that are required to cover 
all the food needs and then see to it 
that they are included in the child’s 
dietary every day. One such list is 
shown in the accompanying table. 
If the foods here listed are eaten 
regularly in at least these quantities, 
it may be assumed that the child’s 
needs are probably being met, pro- 
vided that enough total food is eaten 





CHILD A—WELL FED 


MILK 


EGGS 


Foods to Include Daily in the School Child's Diet 


1/7, pints to | quart daily. 


One daily. If necessary, dried beans or peas, peanuts or peanut 
butter may sometimes be used instead. 


MEAT, FISH OR FOWL 


One serving. Dried beans or peas or a generous serving of cheese 


CHILD B—UNDERNOURISHED 


or peanuts may occasionally be used instead. 


POTATOES 


One or more servings. (If rice or macaroni is used instead an 
extra serving of green vegetable should be used also.) 


GREEN OR YELLOW VEGETABLE 
One serving.* This should often-be greens. 


OTHER VEGETABLE 


One serving* of the same or a differént vegetable. 


CITRUS FRUIT OR TOMATOES 
One serving.* Or another good source of vitamin C, such as 
strawberries, cantaloupe, raw cabbage (or five or six pieces of 
other raw fruits, such as apples, bananas, peaches). 

ANOTHER SERVING OF FRUIT 
This may be raw or cooked. 

WHOLE-GRAIN OR ENRICHED BREAD AND CEREALS 
Three or more servings. Preferably, all cereals and bread should 
be of this type. 

BUTTER 


Two or three servings. Oleomargarine with added vitamin A may 
be used instead. 


ENOUGH OF THESE AND OTHER FOODS TO COMPLETE THE 
MEALS. 


x 





*A serving of vegetable or fruit means a good half cup. A few leaves 
of lettuce or a few slices of fruit do not count. A large fruit or vegetable 
salad may be considered as one serving. 
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to satisfy the energy needs. It is not 
meant that these foods be restricted 
to the quantities listed but that at 
least this much be included. If one 
wants and can have two eggs in- 
stead of one or larger amounts of 
vegetables, fruits and other foods, so 
much the better; the more of the 
total food that is furnished by these 
protective the better the 
dietary. It is assumed also that for 
older children the amounts will be 
proportionately than for 
younger ones and thus cover their 


foods 


larger 


greater needs for increased size and 
activity. 

Following such a plan should 
work no hardship inasmuch as it 
may include anything in the wide 
variety of fruits, vegetables, meats 
and other foods comprised in the 
various groups. Indeed, such a 
dietary becomes much more 
and attractive than those usually 
eaten because of the inclusion of a 
larger number of foods. The foods 
listed in the plan may be distributed 
through the day’s meals at will; the 
important thing is to see that they 
are included every day. 

If these foods are eaten in desired 
amounts the intake of sweets and 
other refined foods will automatical- 
ly be restricted. This is a desirable 
outcome because overindulgence in 
these is one of the chief factors re- 
sponsible for our poor state of nutri- 
tion. There need be no complete 
deprivation of these foods, however; 
they can still be used in moderation 
to lend flavor and attractiveness to 
the meals. 

It should be understood that this 
list is not the only one that will en- 
sure adequacy. Many other equally 
good combinations can be developed 
by any nutritionist who is familiar 
with food needs and values. If the 
foods here listed are not all available 
or cannot be afforded by the group 
concerned, a suitable plan should be 
worked out by a competent nutri- 
tionist and checked to be sure that 
it is really adequate. This done, the 
plan should be strictly followed if 
safety is to be assured. 

Such is the desirable goal. How 
can it be attained? What can we do 
to ensure that every child actually 
eats the foods that he needs every 
day? This is a joint problem of the 
home and the school. It is obviously 


varied 


the parents’ part to see that the nec- 
essary foods are provided and that 
the child early develops the habit of 
eating them as a matter of course. 
Too many of our children have not 
been so trained. They have, rather, 
developed dislikes for certain essen- 
tial foods and have formed hit-and- 
miss habits of eating. They over- 
indulge in sweets, soft drinks and 
other one-sided products with the 
consequent restriction of essential 
proteins, minerals and vitamins. As 
a result, their diets become deficient 
in these materials as shown in the 
chart for child B. 

The school can do much to help 
the parents effect the desired change 
to a better dietary. It can teach the 
children the facts about the necessary 
foods and can send them home with 
a changed attitude and a desire and 
willingness to eat them. It can teach 
the place and limitations of sweets 
in the diet and lead the children to 
formulate a policy for themselves as 
to their legitimate use. It can see that 
an adequate noon meal is provided 
for the children who must stay at 
the noon hour and it can use this 
opportunity to educate the children 
in right habits of eating. It can see 
to it that temptation to overindul- 
gence in sweets and other one-sided 
foods is removed, at least so far as 
the school premises are concerned. 
Too, it can work with the parents, 
as well as with children, in helping 
to make conditions in the home, the 
school and the community as con- 
ducive as possible to the develop- 
ment of wholesome habits of eating. 





Now is a particularly favorable 
time to start such a program. Chil- 
dren, like their elders, are anxious to 
do something to help in our national 
defense program. We can tell them, 
and tell them truly, that one of the 
most important tasks to be done is 
to get every individual in the best 
possible physical condition, not only 
men under arms but every man, 
woman and child in the country. 
This is true because a well-nourished, 
physically fit individual not only is 
better able to do the tasks and en- 
dure the hardships that may be re- 
quired of him, but also finds it 
easier to keep a courageous and 
hopeful outlook on life even in the 
face of great difficulties. 

We can honestly tell our children 
that every one of them who, day in 
and day out, eats the foods that help 
to make him physically fit is doing 
a service not only to himself but to 
his country. We can take advantage 
of the present sugar shortage and 
necessary rationing and lead him to 
see that by restricting his own con- 
sumption of sugar he is showing his 
patriotism and actually benefiting 
himself. We can start a movement 
for eating fruits, nuts and other 
foods in the place of sweets and, per- 
haps, develop a habit that will persist 
after the emergency is past. It would, 
in short, be relatively easy now to 
enlist the children in a “Food for 
Victory” campaign, with proper 
habits of eating as its goal. 

If nutritional improvement is to 
be effected,- the teachers themselves 
must know the essential facts of 
nutrition, as well as how to get them 
across to the children. A teacher can- 
not, of course, be expected to become 
a specialist in nutrition, but if she 
can have one good course in the 
fundamentals of nutrition with spe- 
cial emphasis on children’s feeding, 
she should be able to incorporate it 
as an integral part of her school pro- 
gram and, thereby, be able to effect 
a high degree of nutritional improve- 
ment in the children whom she 
serves. 

If the teacher can do nothing else, 
she can at least take the food list 
given here and try in every way she 
can to see that every one of her chil- 
dren actually has these foods every 
day. Any ingenious teacher can find 
effective methods of doing this. 
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The Complete Noon Meal 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


ce O SCHOOL lunches make 

for healthy children?” Be- 
fore I attempt to answer that ques- 
tion I must make sure that the ques- 
tioner and I mean the same thing 
when we talk about school lunches 
and healthy children. By “school 
lunch” I mean a complete noon meal 
served under the supervision of the 
school in or near the school build- 
ing. And by healthy children I mean 
children who are free from disease, 
full of life, well built and growing 
steadily. It is my firm conviction 
that adequate school lunches do 
make for more nearly healthy chil- 
dren. 

It would be a great satisfaction if 
we could bring forward statistical 
the beneficial effect on 
health of eating school lunches over 
a given period. Some of the best 
friends of children are openly impa- 
tient that we do not have such data 
now. If they will consider what is 
involved in a study of the effect of 
school lunches on nutritional status, 
they may understand why research 
workers have not produced the in- 
formation that would be so helpful 
in promoting school lunch programs. 

In the first place, we must have 
an index of nutritional status that is 
readily applicable to a large group of 
children; such an index is not yet 
available. Then we must have two 
groups of children comparable in 
every respect except that one will 
have a lunch at school and the other 
will not. Any school administrator 
will testify to the difficulty of finding 
two such groups. These groups must 
not only be similar at the beginning 
of the study but must remain so 
throughout; for example, if the 
mothers whose children were receiv- 
ing lunch at school should decide 
that it was no longer necessary to 
give them a good breakfast, the two 
groups would cease to be similar in 
all respects save the lunch at school. 

These are only the most obvious 
problems that confront those who 


proof of 


would study the nutritional signifi- 
cance of school lunches. A few 
studies that seem to have been un- 
dertaken with full appreciation of 
the complexity of the job are in 
progress. The preliminary findings 
are reassuring to long-time pro- 
ponents of noon meals at school. 
For the present we have to rely 
largely on the impressions of indi- 
viduals who have had a chance to 





BASIS OF A BALANCED DIET 


A Negro preacher sums up a talk 
by Dr. Helen Mitchell, F.S.A.: 


A garden and a cow; 

A smokehouse and a sow; 

Twenty-four chickens and a 
rooster; 

And you'll eat better than you 
use’ter! 





work with children over a period of 
years. Take, for example, the phy- 
sicians and nurses who examine 
school children year after year and 
make subjective assessments of their 
nutritional status. I have before me 
statements about their nutrition pro- 
grams from 45 county health officers 
in a state with a low per capita in- 
come. Many of these health officers 
give school lunches credit for marked 
improvement in general nutritional 
status of children. The phrase “of 
enormous importance” occurs again 
and again. One health officer says: 
“Through school lunch programs 
children are learning to eat the 
proper foods and to understand the 
relation of food to health.” 

In a state that, until the drought 
years, had a large proportion of well- 
to-do farm families, an orthopedic 
surgeon who was conducting a diag- 
nostic clinic for crippled children 
greeted two visiting nutritionists 
with the comment: “During the worst 
of the drought it was pretty hopeless 
trying to get these children into good 
general physical condition. Things 


are different now, though. We doc- 
tors have better physical specimens to 
work with. I think that school 
lunches have made a lot of difference 
in these youngsters.” 

What do the teachers say? Those 
who have had a chance to observe 
the children before and after the in- 
auguration of a school lunch pro- 
gram seldom talk about the good 
old days. Instead, they tell of more 
regular attendance and, sometimes, 
of decrease in the number of repeat- 
ers, which may be a result of better 
attendance, as well as of better food. 
They say that children seem to take 
a new lease on life after a hot lunch 
and are more teachable in the after- 
noon than when they depended on 
the uncertain nourishment of a car- 
ried lunch. Occasionally, to be sure, 
a teacher who has trouble with dis- 
cipline admits that the well-fed 
youngsters are a handful because 
they are so much livelier than hun- 
gry children. 

Another type of testimonial is 
voiced by teachers who have had a 
school lunch in operation and then 
have had to get along without it. A 
new principal of a_ consolidated 
school in a midwestern state was 
much distressed that the local wel- 
fare agency could not certify anyone 
for employment as the cook in a 
W.P.A. school lunch project. In his 
former position in a near-by town 
he had built up a flourishing school 
lunch and he was fully aware that 
the children in the new school would 
be better off if they, too, could have 
a nourishing meal at school. 

Those of us who have a chance to 
see school lunches in operation in 
many parts of the country and in 
schools of all sizes know that some 
school meals contribute much and 
some, pitifully little to the food 
needs of children. We have observed 
many times that the lunches that 
give the most food value per penny 
expended are by no means always in 
big modern buildings with elaborate 
kitchen equipment. 

Sometimes those in control of pol- 
icies in these larger schools think 
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that they have done their duty when 
they have provided the necessary 
facilities for serving good food, so 
they turn over the actual operation 
of the lunch to a concessionaire. 
Sometimes, even, school-operated 
lunchrooms are expected to make a 
profit to be turned over to some 
school the 
health of the children is concerned, 
there is little between the 
lunchroom in which the profit goes 
to an outsider and the one in which 


enterprise. As far as 


choice 


it remains in the school. 

In either foods are offered 
on the basis not of nutritive value 
but of sales appeal. The only chil- 


case, 


dren who manage to obtain a good 
noon meal in lunchrooms operated 
for profit are those who have plenty 
of money to spend and who have 
been trained at home to make wise 


food choices. 
“Free Lunches” Don’t Exist 


In the opinion of those whose in- 
terest is in children’s health, the 
most satisfactory lunchrooms are the 
ones that serve a complete lunch— 
with choices only among equally 
to all children who 
remain at school during the midday 


nutritious foods 


recess, without discrimination — be- 
tween those who can and cannot pay 
for their lunches. We are 
tomed to speak of “free lunches” 
but the phrase is inaccurate and 


accus- 


should be avoided. Obviously, the 
cost of the food and service must be 
met, whether it comes out of local 
tax funds, federal funds used for the 
purchase of agricultural surpluses, 
contributions of philanthropic 
groups, the pennies of the children 
or donations of home-grown foods 
by the parents. 
Child health 
some of the best 
health standpoint are to be found in 
comparatively small schools in which 
supervision of the practical cook who 
prepares the food is entrusted to the 
and in 


workers that 
lunches from the 


Say 


economics teacher 
which definite time for supervisory 


work is allowed in planning this 


home 


teacher's schedule. 

In the early days of serving school 
lunches emphasis was placed on the 
value of a Aot lunch. Parents and 
school leaders alike felt easy in their 
minds if the school served one hot 
dish, which might be only a watery 


soup. As we have become increas- 
ingly aware that children should get 
at least one third of their daily food 
needs from the noon meal at school, 
the emphasis has shifted away from 
temperature to the food itself. Parents 
and teachers now realize that an 
adequate meal, even if it is served 
cold, is better than an inadequate 
meal served piping hot, but that a 
meal that is both adequate and hot 
is far and away the all. 

Schools that wish the noon meal 
to make its maximum contribution 
to the children’s nutrition consider 
the lunch in relation to the other 
two meals of the day and plan it 
accordingly. A survey that provides 
information on the amount and 
kinds of food eaten at home is en- 
lightening in suggesting what foods 
should be stressed at school. Public 
health workers and teachers cooper- 
ated in making such a study in dif- 
ferent sections of a plains state and 
found that school lunches might well 
be adjusted to the food supplies that 
are available at home. 

In a wheat-growing area few of 
the children drank milk at home; 
therefore, milk at school was strong- 
ly indicated. In an area given over 
to general farming most of the 
children drank 2 or 3 cups of milk 
at breakfast and supper but few had 
any form of lean meat at either of 
these meals at home. It was not par- 


best of 


ticularly important, therefore, to 
serve milk at school but it was de- 
sirable to serve the more economical 
forms of fish 
quently. In both areas the home con- 


sumption of vegetables was shock- 


lean meat and fre- 


ingly low so vegetables had to have 
a prominent place in school meals. 

In general, those lunches will con- 
tribute most to the nutrition and 
health of children that contain lib- 
quantities of the protective 
foods, 1.e. vegetables, fruits, milk 
and cheese, whole grain or enriched 
bread. In Europe a meal 
made up chiefly of the protective 
foods is commonly known as an 
“Oslo meal” because it was first pop- 
ularized by Dr. Carl Schiotz in the 
public schools of Oslo. 


eral 


school 


The choice of foods was based on 
two considerations: they must sup- 
plement the deficiencies in the chil- 
dren’s home diet and, as cooking 
facilities were limited, they must be 


foods that could be served raw. Doc- 
tor Schiotz was impressed by the 
fact that many children had had no 
food before coming to school in the 
morning, so he advocated a break- 
fast at school rather than a lunch. 
The gains in height and weight of 
children receiving the Oslo break- 
fast were compared with the gains of 
children receiving the conventional 
school meal made up largely of foods 
that furnished chiefly energy. The 
results were in favor of the Oslo 
breakfast. Similar results have been 
obtained in Great Britain when an 
Oslo meal has been served in place 
of a hot meal of meat and pudding. 

The fame of the Oslo breakfast 
has spread to this country and some 
enthusiasts think that all American 
school children would make great 
progress if they, too, were fed a cold 
meal of whole milk, wholewheat 
bread and butter, cheese and a raw 
fruit or vegetable. These are truly 
and economical that 
should appear frequently in noon 
meals served at school. But to limit 
school meals to these foods when we 
have local and national surpluses of 
other foods to draw upon and to 
serve foods cold when we have the 
equipment and the fuel with which 
to prepare a hot dish is to miss the 
point of Doctor Schiotz’s ingenious 
plan. 


good foods 


Great Britain Sets Example 


If school lunch service was a valu- 
able health measure in 
peace, it is doubly so in war time 


times oft 


when more and more mothers are 
engaged in paid employment or vol- 
unteer service outside the home and 
have little time to devote to meal 
preparation. Great Britain has found 
it worth while to extend school 
meals as a war-time measure. One 
of the most eloquent proponents of 
the - school meals to 
more British children has been the 
king’s physician, Lord Horder. It 
is probably not a coincidence that 
during this period of expanded 
school meal service the health of 
British children has been better than 
health workers had dared to hope 
when they faced the prospects of 
war. We shall do well to profit by 
Great Britain’s experience and serve 
better noon meals to more American 
school children. 


extension of 
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How the 


High Schools 
| Measure Up 


DOLESCENCE is a time of nu- 
F , yormate stress or strain be- 
cause of the rapid growth and 
physiological changes that character- 
ize this period. To maintain good 
nutritional children in this 
age period must consume regularly 
foods that furnish a sufficient quan- 
tity of all essential food elements, 
since depletion of bodily reserves 
may occur rapidly if the food intake 
becomes inadequate to supply the 
high nutritive requirements. Yet, at 
this age, parents are likely to relax 
their supervision of the child’s diet 
and at school only limited attention 


status, 


is given to assisting and guiding the 
child in obtaining the proper foods 
for lunch, which usually is eaten at 
school. 

In New York City a special study 
has just been made of the nutritional 
status of 2000 pupils in a_ public 
school and otf 350 pupils attending 
a private school. Various special 
tests were given to diagnose early 
or mild deficiency diseases and these 
were supplemented by dietary his- 
tories in which quantitative estimates 
of consumption of specific foods 
were recorded. This study was a 
cooperative investigation conducted 
by the Milbank Memorial Fund; 
Cornell University Medical College, 
department of public health and pre- 
ventive medicine and department of 
pediatrics; New York City depart- 
ment of health, and the National 
Institute of Health, division of pub- 
lic health methods. Assistance was 
also given by the Work Projects 
Administration for New York City. 
Not all the results of the study have 
been tabulated, but those now avail- 
able indicate that among both the 
private and public school groups 


DOROTHY G. WIEHL 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City 
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there were cases of deficiency condi- 
tions and there is evidence of failure 
to obtain an adequate balanced diet. 

The private school pupils were 
from families of relatively high in- 
comes and, therefore, among this 
group inadequate diets reflect poor 
food habits. Nearly all of these chil- 
dren were Jewish, though not ortho- 
dox. 

The public school studied is 
located in a low-rent district on the 
lower East Side of Manhattan. 
Nearly one third of the families 
was receiving some type of relief, 
private or public, including N.Y.A. 
Only 13 per cent of the families re- 
ported a weekly per capita income 
of $10 or more. Children in this 
group also were predominantly Jew- 
ish (72 per cent) and one or both 
parents of nearly all the children 
were foreign born. About one 


seventh of the group was of Italian 
descent. Thus, economic and ethnic 
influences, as well as individual food 
habits, affected the diets of the pub- 
lic school children. 

There is no single reliable index 
of nutritional status, but some spe- 
cific deficiencies can be diagnosed by 
special methods before the deficiency 
has become severe enough to pro- 
duce frank deficiency diseases, such 
as scurvy and pellagra. 

Among the private school group, 
the frequency of only three mild 
specific deficiency diseases can be re- 
ported, namely, anemia or iron de- 
ficiency, low ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) levels in blood plasma and 
ariboflavinosis (B,) as determined 
by abnormal vascularization of the 
cornea of the eyes. 

Among the public school group, 
the frequency of these three de- 
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ficiencies was investigated and also 
vitamin A deficiency as shown by 
thickening of the conjunctiva of the 
eyes. The percentages of boys and of 
girls showing these deficiencies are 
given in figure 1. 

Although only about 10 per cent 
of the children in the private school 
group were diagnosed as having any 
of these three specific deficiencies, 
the prevalence found indicates a sig- 
nificant amount of nutrition 
and the likelihood of other deficien- 


poor 


cies. Low plasma ascorbic acid levels, 
below 0.60 mg. per cent, were found 
for 6.7 per cent of the boys and 4.2 
per cent of the girls. None of the 
riboflavin deficiency 
and none was considered to be ane- 
But nearly 5 per cent of the 


be » S she ywed 


mic. 








girls had a mild keratitis indicative 
of riboflavin deficiency and 3 per 
cent were slightly anemic. As none 
of these girls had more than one 
of the deficiencies, 12 per cent of 
girls and about 7 per cent of the 
boys were found to have one of three 
nutritional deficiencies. 

In the public school, on the basis 
of the same three deficiencies, 91 
per cent of 241 boys and 87 per cent 
of 184 girls were diagnosed as hav- 
ing one or more specific deficiencies. 
When vitamin A deficiency also is 
considered, 98 per cent of the boys 
and all of the girls had at least one 
of the four deficiencies. Vitamin A 
deficiency was found most frequent- 
ly; ariboflavinosis second in 
order of frequency; ascorbic acid 
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deficiency was third, and anemia, 
fourth, but relatively infrequent. 


From the diet records the ade- 
quacy of each individual diet was 
evaluated with respect to eight food 
elements, namely, calories, protein, 
calcium, iron, vitamin A, thiamin 
(B,), ascorbic acid and riboflavin. 
Although a diet history for from 
two to four days does not give a 
reliable index of a child’s nutritional 
status, records for the group furnish 
a good picture of the prevailing 
dietary habits and some measure of 
the likelihood of deficiency condi- 
tions. 

For each nutrient, except calories, 
the average daily intake per kilo- 
gram of weight was determined for 
each child, and from this value the 
percentage of an adequate allowance 
was computed. Individual 
requirements were estimated on the 
basis of sex, age, height, weight and 
activity. Each pupil was classified as 
having an excellent, good, fair or 
poor intake of each of the eight 
nutrients, and a similar classification 
was made for the diet as a whole. 


calorie 


The percentages of pupils in each 
school who reported good and poor 
diets are shown in figure 2. In the 
private school slightly more than half 
the boys had good or excellent diets, 
but only 35 per cent of the girls’ diets 
received these ratings. Not quite 20 
per cent of the boys and girls in the 
public school had excellent or good 
diets, and the difference by seX Was 
slight. About 60 per cent of both 
boys and girls in the low-income 
group had diets rated as poor for one 
or more of the eight nutrients, and in 
the high-income group 47 per cent 
of the girls and 28 per cent of the 
boys had a poor diet. The high pro- 
portion of poor diets for girls in the 
private school group suggests a tend- 
ency for these girls to restrict their 
eating, probably to keep slender, 
thereby obtaining an unbalanced 
diet. 

The frequency of poor levels of 
intake for specific nutrients is shown 
in figure 3. Vitamin A was the 
most common dietary deficiency in 
the public school among both girls 
and boys, about 40 per cent of whom 
had a poor intake; and calories 
ranked second in frequency. Among 
girls, calcium, iron, ascorbic acid 
and riboflavin followed in descend- 
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ing order of frequency, the num- 
ber of diets rated poor ranging 
from 24 to 15 per cent. Among the 
boys, the order was ascorbic acid, 
riboflavin and calcium, with per- 
centages ranging from 28 to 23. Only 
9 per cent of the boys’ diets were 
poor in iron, 9 per cent were poor 
in B, and only 5 per cent were 
poor in protein. Similar small per- 
centages of the girls’ diets were 
poor in B, and protein. 

If diets that furnished only fair 
amounts of the different nutrients 
are included, we find that from 40 
to 55 per cent of the children in the 
public school group had diets that 
were deficient in most of the vita- 
mins, in minerals and calories. 

The that a child will 
have a good diet are greatly reduced 
if any of his three meals is low in 
nutritive values; therefore, the lunch 
eaten at school should supply at 
least one third of the food allow- 
ances. A special tabulation of the 
nutritive values lunches 
reported by the public school group 
showed that the average lunch sup- 
plied less than one third of the daily 
allowance for each of the eight 
nutrients. Boys who bought lunch 
at school had, on the average, only 
one fifth of the allowance for ascor- 
bic acid and riboflavin and less than 
one third of the daily allowance for 
other nutrients, except vitamin A. 
Lunches that boys brought from 
home, some of which were supple- 
mented in the cafeteria, furnished 
only from 16 to 18 per cent of the 
calcium, riboflavin and vitamin A al- 
lowances and 22 per cent of the ascor- 
bic acid allowance. Lunches eaten 
by girls had poorer nutritive values 
in most respects than the boys’. 

Both boys and girls who received 
free lunches obtained, on the aver- 
age, 30 per cent of a day’s allowance 
of calcium and a similar proportion 
of protein; but these lunches fur- 
nished only about 10 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid allowance, 20 per cent 
of vitamin A and from 22 to 25 per 
cent of other nutrients. 

More effective measures to im- 
prove the eating habits of high 
school children, both at home and at 
school, apparently are needed. Pro- 
vision of inexpensive lunches rich in 
the protective foods should be em- 
phasized in school cafeterias. 


chances 


of school 


Penny Milk Program 


HE school milk program by 

which milk is being sold to chil- 
dren in public and parochial schools, 
settlement houses and community 
centers at 1 cent per half pint is 
being steadily extended. More than 
500,000 youngsters in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C., Omaha, Neb., 
Birmingham, Ala., and Ogden, Utah, 
among other cities, are taking ad- 
vantage of this service, it is revealed 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In each of these areas the handling 
of milk is regulated by a federal 
marketing order, which is one of the 
requirements before the program can 
be started. In New Jersey a slightly 
different program has been set up. 
This calls for “two for a nickel” milk 
delivered to the school in half pint 
bottles that have standard plug caps 
with straw cut. 

For each half pint of milk sold 
under the program, handlers receive 
a federal indemnity payment which, 
with the selling price of 1 cent, en- 
ables them to pay for the milk and 
the necessary handling and distribut- 
ing services. Producers, who supply 
the milk to handlers, receive a spe- 
cial price for the milk used in the 
program. 

The price is somewhat lower than 
that established for regular fluid milk 
sales and higher than the price estab- 
lished for so-called surplus milk. At 
present the cost of each quart of 
penny milk ranges between 8 and 12 
cents, the federal payment ranging 
from 4 to 8 cents a quart. 

By encouraging increased con- 
sumption of milk, the program 
utilizes supplies that otherwise would 
be used for manufacturing purposes 
with lower returns to dairy farmers. 
Thus, needy children get more milk 
and producers receive an improved 
return on the amount of milk that 
is used, 

Under the authorization the school 
milk program can be made operative 
in any city or area of the United 
States that meets the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The marketing of milk must be 
subject either to federal or effective 


state regulation or to effective con- 
trol by a producers’ cooperative. If 
there are no such regulations in the 
market, then it must be shown that 
operation of a school milk program 
would benefit producers supplying 
milk for fluid consumption in the 
area. 

2. If federal or state milk market- 
ing regulations or orders are in effect, 
provisions must be made for a spe- 
cial price to producers for milk sold 
under the school milk program. This 
special price requirement also applies 
to markets in which no price regula- 
tion is in effect. 

3. Operation of the program must 
not result in a decrease in tétal re- 
turns to milk producers supplying 
milk to the area. 

4. A sufficient surplus in excess of 
fluid milk and cream needs must 
exist in the area to meet the prob- 
able requirements for milk under the 
program. 

5. Local laws must permit com- 
petitive bidding by handlers for the 
federal indemnity payment and such 
competitive bidding must not be re- 
stricted in any way by local rules or 
regulations governing resale prices 
for milk. 

6. A written application must be 
made to the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration for each school or in- 
stitution desiring to take part in the 
program. 

7. The school milk program can- 
not be put into effect in any area, 
school or institution if the normal 
consumption of milk is at a level 
that precludes an increase in con- 
sumption by more than 50 per cent. 

A school or institution can be con- 
sidered for the program only if it 
can show that not less than 65 per 
cent of the pupils come within one 
or more of the following categories: 
(1) children receiving public or pri- 
vate assistance; (2) children from 
families receiving public or private 
assistance; (3) children from families 
receiving work relief or supported by 
a person employed as a relief worker 


on a W.P.A. project; (4) children 


from families whose income falls 
within the lowest third income 
group. 
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School Lunch 





Photographs by eae 
A complete lunch for 
all ages benefited by last 


vacation 


UMMER and winter, in city, 

town and country, noon comes 
and children are hungry. Many chil- 
dren in the United States, maybe 
9,000,000, maybe more, belong to 
families that cannot provide an ade- 
quate diet. When lunchtime arrives 
these children may remain conscious- 
ly hungry because they have no food 
or they have an inadequate 
lunch and in time develop symp- 
toms of “hidden hunger.” 
any 


may 


Serious as it is for person, 
young or old, to have too little of the 
right kinds of food for any length 
of time, it is more serious for children 
and youths. During all the years of 
growth to be well fed makes much 
of the difference between fully de- 
veloped, healthy, happy, alert chil- 
dren and physically stunted, listless 
children, with low resistance to dis- 
Always, but particularly just 
now, when we need Americans espe- 
cially strong, physically and emo- 
tionally, the investment in good nu- 
trition is sound. 

Granted that school lunches total 
only 20 or 22 meals a month out of 
an average of the 90 that three meals 


ease. 


time. 
summer's feeding program at 





More 


than 500,000 children of 
the schools. 


a day provide, it is still true that a 
complete noon meal on school days 
makes an important contribution to 
good nutrition and to the child’s 
alertness for afternoon lessons. Espe- 
cially significant in this connection 
is the fact that for many children 
the free lunch at school is the child’s 
only good meal in the day. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recognized these facts when it 
earmarked for the community school 
lunch program substantial quantities 
of the foods purchased to relieve 
farm price and supply situations. 
The federal distribution pro- 
grams, developed in 1933 to broaden 
the farmers’ markets for food, have 
served also to improve the diet and, 
therefore, the nutritional status of 
needy families. These programs are 
now carried on by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which has absorbed the activities of 
the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

The parts of these programs that 
help in the feeding of hungry, un- 
dernourished children at school are 


food 


es the Year Round 
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the purchase of foods for distribution 
through welfare agencies to school 
lunch programs and the subsidiza- 
tion of purchases of “penny milk” 
by schools. 

That teachers, school officials, par- 
ents, civic groups, nutrition councils 
and many other organizations and 
agencies have been actively engaged 
in sponsoring school lunch programs 
that use A.M.A. commodities is evi- 
denced by the phenomenal growth of 
the free lunch program. Begun in 
1934 under the parental guidance of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, a few thousand children 
of preschool and school age received 
free lunches made up in part of 
commodities purchased by the gov- 
ernment. 

Contrast with this picture the 
March 1942 figures: 6,164,799 children 
in 93,076 schools in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
had the benefit of free lunches at 
school made up in part of 75,328,347 
pounds of A.M.A. commodities. As 
March has usually proved to be the 
peak month in school feeding, it 
seems worth while at this point to 
introduce one more set of figures 
to emphasize the growth of the pro- 
gram: In March 1941, 4,715,311 chil- 
dren in 66,783 schools participated in 
this program. The March 1942 fig- 
ures thus show a 31 per cent in- 
crease in participating children and 
almost a 40 per cent increase in par- 
ticipating schools over March 1941. 

Significant as statistics of this kind 
are, they tell the story only in inani- 
mate terms. Grateful letters from 
teachers and parents and pictures of 
the children themselves enjoying 
their well-rounded noon meal or their 
fruit and milk at school introduce 
the human element that mere statis- 
tics lack. The results of a limited 
number of carefully controlled sci- 
entific studies set up to determine 
changes in the nutritional status of 
the children focus attention on mea- 
surable improvements in growth and 
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Children get hungry in summer, too 


Advisor on Nutrition, Agricultural Marketing Administration 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


health. Viewed through either senti- 
mental or scientific eyes, there are 
results to gratify all who have had 
a part in this program. 

All that is gained in health im- 
provement during the school year 
be lost in the summer 
months. Yet that happens more of- 
ten than not. Comes lunchtime, and 
children are hungry in the summer 
the same as in the fall, winter and 
spring; perhaps they are even hun- 
grier in the summer when the morn- 
ing has been filled with vigorous 
outside play. This does not mean 
that their parents are necessarily 
better able in the summer to provide 
them with a good noon meal. There 
may be a family garden to help; cer- 
tainly, there will be more home- 
produced food than usual in town 
and city this summer with the Vic- 
tory Garden program so well 
launched. But making every possible 
allowance, there are still many chil- 
dren who will have no lunch, or at 
least not a suitable lunch, in July 
and August unless the school or a 
recreation center makes use of every 
means of providing it free. 


should not 


Summer lunch programs, like those 
carried on in the school year, are on 
the increase. In August 1940, 3512 
schools served 238,649 children free 
lunches while in August 1941, 6363 
schools served such lunches to 524,- 
904 children. These and correspond- 
ing figures for July indicate that 
the 1941 summer program conducted 
by schools was almost twice as large 
as that for 1940. In addition, approx- 
imately 250,000 children in summer 
camps and on playgrounds operated 
as charity programs by municipalities 
benefited in the summer of 1941 by 
commodities furnished by the A.M.A. 

Vacation months in 1942 may hold 
more hazards for the nutritional 
health of children than either 1940 
or 1941. Many mothers who are 
usually at home will be employed in 
war industries; with increased living 
costs, the employment of mothers 


may not mean that the financial 
status of the family is improved. In 
1942 it may be more important than 
ever before for the school lunch pro- 
gram to be extended during July and 
August. Whenever possible, summer 
feeding should be set up as syste- 
matically as the lunches prepared and 
served during the school session. 
Advantage should be taken of all 
available buildings and equipment 
and of services offered by volunteer 
groups and others to extend lunch 
programs while school is out. The 
ideal summer lunch will be served 
indoors where adequate cooking 
facilities exist to prepare a variety of 





“Penny milk” plus soup, sandwich and fruit makes 


foods in well-rounded lunches. Even 
though cooking facilities are limited 
or not available at all, lunches that 
are equally satisfactory from the 
standpoint of nutrition can be served. 

The reason for outlining two pos- 
sibilities is that, often, too much em- 
phasis has been placed on cold versus 
hot lunches. Cooking facilities make 
the preparation of a wider variety of 
foods possible. However, hot lunches 
may be unsatisfactory if they are too 
high in cereal and other starch con- 
tent or are in some other way un- 
balanced. The emphasis should, 
therefore, be placed on complete 
rather than on hot or cold lunches. 

Lacking personnel and facilities to 
handle a_ well-organized summer 


feeding program, a lunch served on 





ee 


a complete lunch. 
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the playground is better than no 
lunch during vacation time. 

An additional type of summer pro- 
gram that has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted much toward improving the 
nutritive status of innumerable chil- 
dren not otherwise reached has been 
the supplemental feeding program 
operated in conjunction with com- 
munity recreation centers. A sup- 
plemental feeding has been defined 
by the cooperating committee on 
school lunches of the U. S. Office of 
Education as food served to children 
at other than regular mealtimes, 
such as fruit, milk, milk and crackers 
or cereal. The important point in 
this connection is that many commu- 
nities that have no facilities for the 
preparation and the serving of com- 
plete lunches can conduct this type 
of program. 


A.M.A. Foods Supplement Lunch 


A.M.A. commodities, purchased to 
increase consumption of _ specific 
products and, thereby, help the 
farmer move his produce, are excel- 
lent supplements to foods provided 
by the sponsor of the community 
school lunch program for the serv- 
ing of free lunches. The hope is 
that a considerable variety of foods 
essential to good nutrition will be 
available for summer programs and 
for the next school year. Between 
July 1939 and February 1942 an aver- 
age of between five and six com- 
modities was distributed to 50 per 
cent or more of the children benefit- 
ing by the lunch program. However, 
during the current school year 
(1941-42) the list, which varies from 
month to month and from place to 
place within any month, has included 
more than 40 foods. 

For example, four dairy and poul- 
try products; eight cereal products; 
10 kinds of vegetables, fresh or 
canned; 12 kinds of fruit, fresh, dried 
or canned, and, in addition, salt pork, 
ham, lard, dehydrated soup mixtures, 
peanut butter and honey have been 
distributed off and on during the 
year to school lunch programs. 

The purpose behind the purchase 
program makes it impossible to pre- 
dict what or how many commodities 
can be furnished to schools for the 
feeding of needy children, but it 
seems likely that the list for the 
school year 1942-43 may run as high 


as 50 foods, not all available at one 
time or necessarily in every locality. 

“Penny milk”—a half pint bottle 
of milk for a penny—made possible 
by the cooperation of milk pro- 
ducers, milk dealers, the city wel- 
fare agency, the school and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been a 
boon to the health of many children 
who could not afford milk at school 
otherwise. The board of education 
or some other public agency is usual- 
ly the sponsor of the penny milk 
program. A charge of a penny for 
a half pint bottle is paid by the child. 
When the family cannot provide the 
child with a penny a day, that cost 
also is borne by a sponsor and the 
milk is provided free. The remain- 
ing cost of the milk is made up by 
local contributions and by an A.M.A. 
subsidy. 

For the necessary details about ob- 
taining penny milk for a summer 
lunch or school lunch program, 
school officials should write to the 
local or federal office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
(Turn to page 41 for a fuller de- 
scription.—Ed. ) 

Valuable contributions to the suc- 
lunch programs are 
made by state and city departments 
of education, home economics and 
other teachers, state and county home 
demonstration agents, Farm Security 
Administration home _ supervisors, 
dietitians and other professionally 
trained workers. The W.P.A. and 
the N.Y.A. have provided super- 
visors, cooks, helpers and other serv- 
ices to numerous schools using 
A.M.A. commodities. The place 
that various agencies and organiza- 
tions take in the total school lunch 
program is clearly defined in “School 
Lunches and Education.” 

With the school lunch 
rapidly finding its normal niche in 
the national nutrition program, it is 
logical to expect that volunteer serv- 
ices of nutritionists, nutrition aids, 
canteen workers and cooks may be 
available in increasing numbers by 
next fall, if not this summer. The 
use of volunteers may offer a solution 
for many schools as the impetus to 
serve free lunches to needy children 
becomes greater than the supply of 
privately paid or government-pro- 
vided workers. 


cess of school 


program 


Regardless of how the necessary 
help for the preparation and serving 
of lunches is provided, there is little 
doubt that the community school 
lunch program will continue to grow 
like Topsy. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration hopes to be 
ready to provide a number of com- 
modities during the peak months of 
1942-43 for 7,500,000 of the children 
in need of an adequate noon meal 
at school. 


All Agencies Must Cooperate 


The continued success of the com- 
munity school lunch program will be 
best accomplished through the co- 
ordinated efforts of various civic or- 
ganizations and other agencies in the 
community. The job will be most 
effectively done in localities in which 
state and local school officials con- 
sider the school lunch as a part of 
the total school program and assume 
administrative responsibilities for or- 
ganizing, operating and maintaining 
it. The individual classroom teacher 
should not fail to recognize the op- 
portunity that the school lunch pro- 
gram offers for health education. 

The total efforts expended by all 
concerned will pay dividends not 
only in the improved nutritional 
status of the participating children 
but also in fewer from 
school and greater alertness in the 
classroom. The long-time result of 
the school lunch program—an im- 
portant cog in the national nutrition 
wheel—will be better nourished men 
and women to carry the responsi- 
bility of our democracy in years to 


absences 


come. 

For details regarding the way in_ which 
these programs function, write to either the 
local or Washington, D. C., office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, or consult 
the following references: 


School Lunches Using Farm  Surpluses. 
U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous Publication No. 408. 
48 pp. 

School Lunches and the Schools. U.S.D.A. 
Folder, SMA-SL 9. 4 pp. 

School Lunches and the Community. 
U.S.D.A. Folder, SMA-SL 7. 4 pp. 

Lunches When School’s Out. U.S.D.A. 
Folder, AMA-SL 1 (in press). 4 pp. 

School Lunches in Country and City. 
U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulletin 1899. 27 pp. 


School Lunches and Education. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U.S. Office of Education Leaflet 
7 (originally issued as processed Circular 202). 
22 pp. 

School Gardens for School Lunches. Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 210. 22 pp. 

The Noon Meal at School. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau Folder 23. 4 pp. 
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ODAY, the importance of good 

nutrition is being emphasized 
as part of our nation’s war effort. 
It is considered patriotic to eat nu- 
tritious food. 

One of the best means of further- 
ing good nutrition is through edu- 
cation in the schools. There’s one 
sure place where good nutrition 
should be emphasized and that is in 
the school lunchroom. The lunch- 
room should be used as a common, 
everyday vehicle for teaching and 
furthering health. Here is a practical 
department that offers _ realism, 
actual choice, proof of what we hope 
has been learned in class or through 
other educational means. 

How adequately lunchrooms are 
used depends somewhat on_ the 
vision of the administrators and 
others who have the power to bring 
school and community recognition 
of the educational value of the school 
lunchrooms. A community should 
be helped to recognize that school 
lunchrooms may be powerful weap- 
ons for building strong citizens. 

The Cleveland school lunchrooms 
employ two general means of fur- 
thering the practice of good nutri- 
tion among the pupils: (1) back- 
ground planning and (2) health 
teaching devices. 

By background planning is meant 
the many, many efforts that are 
made for the pupil’s welfare about 
which he may not know or in which 
he has no active part. The right sort 
of lunchroom is by its very existence 
an agency for teaching the pupil 
good food habits. 

In Cleveland, we feel responsible 
for offering appetizing food—well 
prepared, attractive and tasty. We 
think that is most important in 
teaching good habits. The 
foods that children need from a nu- 
tritive standpoint must satisfy them 
if they are to be induced to continue 
to buy and eat them. 

This ideal of furthering good nu- 
trition influences the buying of foods 
for the Cleveland lunchrooms. Our 
specifications require wholesome 
foods of suitable quality. We do not 
sell candy; neither do we sell airy 
or watery beverages that would com- 
pete with milk. 

Special checks are made monthly 
as to the butter fat and bacterial 
count of milk and ice cream. Our 


food 





For vitamins, crisp, appetizing salads prepared in the experimental kitchen! 


Do They Practice 
What We Teach? 


bread offers excellent food value. 
The children buy so much of it that 
we feel responsible for offering the 
most nutritious type. Our pupils buy 
four and five times as much dark 
whole grain bread as white and we 
are teaching them to eat the same 
proportion of whole grain sandwich 
buns. We have found that a man- 
ager can switch the choices, if she 
will but quietly contrive—in the 
background. 

Our 60 per cent whole wheat bread 
(volume item) contains molasses, 
brown sugar and dry skim milk 
powder; the 40 per cent of white 
flour is the new enriched variety. 

We use nutritious ingredients in 
those popular foods that children 
and demand: spaghetti and 
meat balls, hot meat loaf sandwiches 
and gravy, hamburgers and chili con 
carne. Instead of hamburg, we buy 
good chopped steak from the chuck. 
In making hamburgers, we add to- 
matoes for vitamin C and wheat 


love 


MARY HEMMERSBAUGH 


Supervisor of Cafeterias, Cleveland 


germ for vitamin B. The gravy is 
made with milk. We buy a special 
In a whole wheat 
bun or enriched white bun it is a 
wholesome if not a protective food. 

An experimental kitchen has been 
established in one of the senior high 
schools. Here, recipes and raw ma- 
terials are tested. We build recipes 
that incorporate the “protective” in- 
gredients. Often we choose the food 
that is valuable nutritionally, then 
experiment to find ways to prepare 
it so that it is delicious. 

A chart is provided for the man- 
agers to use in each school in plan- 
ning menus. This gives the daily 
requirements for the vitamins and 
minerals; then the foods high in 
each are listed with the amount that 
a standard serving of the food gives. 
Special care is taken to offer these 
richly protective foods daily. 

Another device used to stimulate 
good food selection is price. For 
example, we sell endive and other 


“school wiener.” 
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small green salads at 2 cents. This 


year our outstanding price teasers 
have been the 10 cent specials. For 
the last two years we have offered 
three 5 cent vegetables (one may be 
a salad) for 10 cents. 

The inclusion of the green and 
yellow vegetables is urged. This year 
we offer other 10 cent specials as 
well as the plate of three vegetables: 
(1) choice of two 5 cent vegetables 
and white milk; (2) choice of one 
5 cent vegetable, one 5 cent salad 
white milk; (3) either one 5 
cent vegetable or a 5 cent 
2 slices bread and butter and white 
milk. 

Lately we have been working on 
~ Victory 
bargain lunches, especially. We rec- 
ommend a full lunch rich in pro- 
tective foods. These victory lunches 
require a great deal of prepreparation 
through the principal, faculty and 
parents, so that the children are edu- 
cated as to why they should buy 
these recommended choices. A vic- 
tory or 25 cents in- 
stead of the average per capita 8% 


and 
salad, 


lunches.” These are not 


lunch costs 20 


cents. 

Our public presses us too hard for 
bargains. They want a bargain tray 
special, not a tray special that is out- 
standing in nutritive value. 

Good background planning is of 
tremendous influencing 
good lunch selection. Better results 
come if good lunchroom operation 
is paralleled with health teaching 


force in 


The lunchroom be- 
longs to all of the 


pupils. Here are 
some of them at 
West Tech High 


School, Cleveland, 
putting into prac- 
tice the lessons in 
nutrition that they 
have been taught 
in the classroom. 


and use of various teaching devices 
and agencies. Children must learn 
what are good food habits. More 
than this, they must be urged to 
practice the theories learned. It must 
be pointed out to them that it is use- 
less to learn a thing if it is not used 
to improve daily living. 

In Cleveland the lunchroom man- 
agers have initiated some splendid 
health programs focused on good 
lunch selection. In 
there are integrated health programs 
to which all departments and home- 
rooms contribute. 

One example was a “mothers” and 
daughters’ dinner.” The lunchroom 
manager wrote a play and planned 
the program with the cooperation 
of the dramatics, music and dancing 
There was an exhibit of 
protective foods marked with the 
prices charged in the cafeteria. After 


many schools 


teachers. 


the play one of our regular 15 cent 
budget special suppers was served in 
the cafeteria. 

In one senior high school, the 
parent-teacher association, with the 
cooperation of the principal, his as- 
sistants, the school doctor, the nurse 
and the lunchroom manager, estab- 
lished a nutrition class for selected 
malnourished children. The P.-T.A. 
spent about $20 a week for lunches 
for these children. The manager 
gave a series of lessons on nutrition, 
directly applied to lunch selection. 

In a junior high school the man- 
ager meets all the 7A pupils in small 


groups on several occasions and talks 
over with them the matter of choos- 
ing the right lunch. She makes it 
clear that the foods they talk about 
as valuable will be on her counter 
for them to buy. Another manager, 
in cooperation with the physical edu- 
cation teacher, gives a series of food 
lessons to underweight and over- 
weight girls. 

In two schools movies were taken 
that showed pupils selecting proper 
food and also pointed out proper 
conduct in the lunchroom. 

The school radio is an effective 
device for teaching nutrition. Talks 
on nutrition and announcements re- 
garding good value in the cafeteria 
are made over the radio in the Cleve- 
land schools. 

Other devices that managers have 
used to teach nutrition are: articles 
in school papers; talks by managers 
before school organizations and as- 
semblies; cooperation with student 
council, health council, girls’ league, 
P.-T.A.; exhibits and decorative dis- 
plays of fruits and vegetables; inte- 
gration of activities in conjunction 
with other departments, such as 
physical education, hygiene, science, 
social science, home economics, art 
and printing. 

In Cleveland, as 
lunchroom staff feels keenly its re- 
sponsibility for furthering 
nutrition. We are not satisfied with 
what we have accomplished. We 
should like to see the children eat 
more oranges, more eggs and cheese, 
more leafy green and yellow vege- 
tables, more lean pork and more 
beef liver, to mention a few valu- 
able foods. However, it is encourag- 
ing to see many good choices. Edu- 
this 


elsewhere, the 


x ni dd 


cation and the realization, in 
time of war, that right eating is 
paramount for physical fitness are 
necessary. The parents must learn 
what nutritious food is, that the 
necessary vitamins and minerals 
should come from natural foods, not 
from pills. 

Educators, too, must learn. Par- 
ents must feed their children prop- 
erly at home. Parents and educa- 
tors should influence the children 
to choose good lunches. The chil- 
dren should discharge their obliga- 
tion as citizens of the United States 
to eat the foods that will further 
their health. 
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Cafeterias Must Teach 


FRANCES SULLIVAN 


Assistant Instructor in Public Health, University of Pennsylvania 


DIRECTOR of  lunchrooms, 
discussing the problem of using 

the cafeteria for teaching pupils and 
teachers, as well as for feeding them, 
expressed herself thus: “I have seen 
a good many excellent paper plans, 
but ....” The fade-away is eloquent. 
There is no disagreement as to the 
desirability of coordinating the many 
parts of a school health program. Its 
potential educational values are 
greater than the mere sum of the 
achievements of its special divisions 
However, 
nizing potentialities and cashing in 
on actualities are not the same thing. 
It takes more than being intellectu- 
ally in coordination to 


taken separately. recog- 


favor of 
achieve it. The success of coopera- 
tive endeavors depends largely, al- 
though not exclusively, on adminis- 
trative vision and skill. 

Utilizing the school cafeteria for 
teaching purposes is a big step for- 
ward in developing the combination 
the whole school health 
Some schools have been 
working in that direction for many 
years. On the other hand, there are 
many schools in which other prob- 
lems have, by necessity or otherwise, 
taken precedence to the point of 
exclusion over the cultivation of the 
teaching values that are present in 
the very operation of the school plant 
itself. Now that the national spot- 
light is turned on nutrition in par- 
ticular and on physical and mental 
fitness in general, there is an addi- 
tional social stimulus that may serve 
school administrators well. 

The work of cafeteria supervisors, 
of health, physical education, science 
and home economics teachers, of 
school nurses and of other school 
personnel may be brought together 
not merely for reenforcement of one 
another’s efforts but actually to 
achieve those combination values 
that go beyond the fact that “some- 
thing new has been added.” 

There are two closely related requi- 
sites for formulating any plan of 
coordination and for making it work. 


values in 
program. 


One factor is placing the responsi- 
bility for the planning, development 
and execution of the program. The 
other is the clear definition of each 
participant’s functions, i.e. his réle 
in a separate special division and also 
his contribution to the whole pro- 
gram. This delineating cannot be 
done quickly. It must be evolved. 
The means by which these essential 
steps may be taken vary all the way 
from an abrupt executive order to a 
quiet campaign initiated by a class- 
room teacher who thinks somevsody 
ought to do something about it. 
Perhaps this coordination can be 
achieved most efficiently by placing 
the administrative responsibility for 
the functioning of the entire school 
health program upon a single indi- 
vidual who envisions nutrition edu- 
part of it. 
However, there are many schools in 
which there is no such individual 
other than the executive who admin- 
isters all other aspects of the school’s 
work as well. Such schools have one 
conspicuous advantage in that they 
are not rigidly compartmentalized 
and, hence, have greater opportuni- 
ties for undertaking small enterprises 
that are the building stones of co- 
ordination resultant “com- 
bination values.” Setting up machin- 
ery that permits these small enter- 
prises to be undertaken is by no 
means a simple task; neither is main- 


cation as an essential 


and of 
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taining the attitude that is essential 
to firing the imagination of the per- 
son who will do the teaching, be he 
cafeteria manager, doctor, newspaper 
editor or classroom teacher. 

An extreme example of rigid com- 
partmentalizing is the management 
of the school cafeteria under a con- 
cession system. In such a case one 
could not expect the plans of a teacher 
of grade 5B for correlating the school 
lunch with her unit of work in social 
studies and health to receive much 
sympathy. Neither would the nutri- 
tion supervisor who encourages the 
use of whole grain bread and cau- 
tions against the substitution of a 
chocolate flavored drink 
milk of good quality be a welcome 
adviser. 

If a profit, or a false economy, 
motive in school feeding has been 
allowed to encroach upon the 
school’s educational prerogative and 
responsibility, one of the strongest 
forces for promoting nutrition edu- 
cation is likely to be lost. Again, in 
a school system in which there is a 
sharp administrative cleavage be- 
tween the business and educational 
branches, even though the concession 
system is not followed, the use of the 
cafeteria for teaching purposes may 
be under a serious handicap, but it 
is by no means insurmountable. 

While schools in which doing and 
learning are either blocked or heav- 
ily hampered by administrative cleav- 
age and by economics are relatively 
rare, so also are those in which the 
potential educational values of the 
cafeteria are highly developed. Be- 
tween these two extremes are many 
schools in which some fine work is 
being done in varying quantities. 
The methods of procedure and the 
persons who take the initiative, as 
well as those who participate with 
enthusiasm, differ widely. 

An understanding of the psycho- 
logical principle that the whole of 
the learning process is greater than 
the sum of its parts is essential to 
cooperative development of the edu- 
cational values of school feeding. It 
is, of course, of no consequence 
whether that particular word pattern 


for whole 
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is used, but the implications of the 
concept must function. If such an 
attitude is held, either explicitly or 
implicitly, by several key groups of 
teachers, including the administrator, 
the school is ready for the next step, 
i.e. setting up appropriate adminis- 
trative machinery that not only facil- 
but stimulates cooperative 
endeavor. 

The committee or council method 
is part of the American tradition. 
The composition of such functional 
groups for planning and developing 
the educational values of school feed- 
ing is of great importance. In most 
instances, the planning committee 
should contain a representative from 
at least the following departments: 
central administrative personnel; 
cafeteria management; science, health 
education and home economics; 
nurses, and physicians. The com- 
position of the group may vary 
greatly, but there is one person who 
must be solidly and enthusiastically 
back of any unified program. That 
is the school principal (or in some 
instances, the superintendent). Pro- 
grams which are urged by the ablest 
and most enthusiastic teachers but 
which are only passively approved by 
the chief administrator are likely 
to burgeon and fade. 


itates 


Cooperation Can Be Achieved 


Some schools have been able to 
cultivate interrelationships to the ex- 
tent that the following groups all 
participate effectively in developing 
nutrition and other teaching values 
with the lunchroom as their center 
of gravity: superintendent and prin- 
cipals; classes (teachers and pupils) 
in health education, general science, 
biology, home economics, music, art, 
photography; student councils; par- 
ent-teacher associations; radio work- 
ers; school papers. 

The potentialities of direct pupil 
participation in planning are great, 
are relatively easy to start but are 
difficult to sustain. A heartening ex- 
ample, however, is an occurrence in 
one high school in which the sale 
of milk doubled after a promotional 
scheme was worked out by the staff 
of the school paper. 

The cafeteria director can keep the 
school principal informed of teaching 
opportunities provided in the cafe- 
teria’s and administration. 


services 








In some schools the manager utilizes 
the public address system to explain 
to the pupils in simple, nondidactic 
fashion the best buys of the, day in 
the cafeteria. Suggestions to the 
principal to be routed to teachers for 
demonstrations and exploration may 
cover a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding precautions against the 
spread of communicable disease; 
safety devices and practices, such as 
prompt mopping of spilled water, 
systematic checking of stoves, care 
in the use of cutlery, slicers and elec- 
tricity, and substitutions of proce- 
dures, foods and materials necessi- 
tated by war priorities. 

One of the least used opportunities 
in the school health program is its 
public health aspect. At no point is 
the school’s relationship to the com- 
munity health program more readily 
demonstrable than in the purchasing 
and dispensing of food. It is not 
uncommon to hear administrators of 
senior high schools observe that the 
older pupils are bored with health 
education. It is not strange that they 
should be if emphasis has been laid 
repeatedly and almost exclusively on 
the precepts of personal hygiene. 
These may be stressed repeatedly in 
the elementary grades but they do 
get stale after a certain number of 
presentations. Negative adaptation 
or even positive hostility toward 
them may develop. 

Highly significant public health 
problems inherent in the manage- 
ment of a cafeteria can provide ex- 
perience for high school pupils in 
the wider community aspects of pub- 
lic health. Indices of the effective- 
ness of community public health de- 
velopment are likely to be positively 
correlated (statistically speaking) 
with the indices of other technical 
and cultural fields affecting the well- 
being of individuals and groups. 
This tends to be true in smaller gov- 
ernmental units, as well as in na- 
tions. Whether it is also true in 
public school systems would be in- 
teresting to learn. 

Regardless of that relationship, the 
teaching opportunities that are ap- 
propriate and stimulating for older 
pupils are especially notable in the 
public health aspects of cafeteria 
management. For example, super- 
vision of the sanitary production, 
efficient pasteurization and careful 








delivery of dairy products on a large 
scale requires the utmost technical 
skill. The butter fat content of milk 
products, as well as their freedom 
from disease-producing bacteria, is 
of public health significance. The 
very fact that schools sometimes re- 
quire higher standards, both in com- 
position and in sanitation of milk 
products, than the community laws 
specify as a minimum offers an ex- 
cellent springboard for exploring the 
scientific and sociological explana- 
tion. There are often legal and eco- 
nomic ramifications, too. 

Senior high school pupils are not 
bored with the scientific and social 
realities of public health problems 
that are present and visible in their 
own lives, present and future. 


Values Develop Slowly 


Development of the combination 
values in the whole of the school 
health program is a matter of growth. 
It results from an attitude of mind 
that permeates, usually slowly and 
unevenly, the entire population of a 
school system. Whether the values 
are called products of coordination, 
whether they are approached by ap- 
pointment of a committee or of a 
single leader or both, whether school 
feeding or some other interest is the 
starting point matters little. Plan- 
ning in such a way that individual 
teachers, nurses, cafeteria managers 
and pupils are provided with chan- 
nels for working together and for 
being apprised of the results of their 
efforts makes a great difference. The 
quality of procedures that accom- 
plish their purpose is an attribute of 
group thinking and feeling, what- 
ever the spark plug may be. 

The fact that combination values 
result from attitudes of mind and 
are flexible and opportunistic in na- 
ture explains why paper plans for 
coordination, regardless of their ex- 
cellence, are not transferable to any 
high degree. Knowledge of things 
that other people do in utilizing the 
teaching opportunities available in 
school feeding procedures is stim- 
ulating. However, there are no pat- 
terns that fit the multitude of poten- 
tially valuable combinations of the 
special talents of teachers and pupils, 
the facilities of a school plant and 
the resources of a community pro- 
gram of public health. 
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J. H. CLEMENT 


Former Superintendent of Schools, Independence, Kan. 


q If one could combine the cour- 
age and vigor of youth with the sea- 
soned judgment and discretion of 
age and maturity, he might then be 
bold enough to attempt to blaze the 
way for the uninitiated or the novice 
in the field of education. However, 
certain definite ideas, ideals, princi- 
ples or philosophies of education 
should carry over more than a single 
generation. For example, who can 
measure the influence of such men as 
Herbart, Rousseau, Horace Mann, 
Thorndike, Dewey, Kilpatrick or 
Cubberley. 


I Education has become more 
nearly scientific in its procedure and, 
thus, has avoided many of the pit- 
falls and fallacies of earlier years. 
Schools of education in our univer- 
sities and colleges have been of im- 
measurable value in enlarging the 
points of view of experienced, as well 
as prospective, school administrators. 
Courses in principles of education, in 
methods of procedure and in philos- 
ophy of education are fundamental 
and essential. Young school admin- 
istrators are likely to have the ad- 
vantage of more recent study of 
school problems, at least from the 
theoretical standpoint, but to offset 
this advantage they lack practice and 
need guidance. 


¢ There was a period in the edu- 
cational history of our country when 
the superintendent was supervisor as 
well as administrator for he com- 
piled the course of study for each 
grade, detailing it in all its parts 
without assistance from any mem- 
ber of the school staff. The adminis- 
trator must know there is a better 
procedure now. Teacher participa- 
tion is a modern version of coopera- 
tion. Whatever the teachers aid in 
doing always enlists their interest. 
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One of the keys to success in school 
administration is complete coopera- 
tion from the top to the bottom in 
any school system. 


q One of the vital considerations 
involved in the profession of teach- 
ing is what we may term the human 
element. Teaching often becomes so 
stereotyped and mechanical that the 
individual is lost in the process. A 
pupil is not a mere nonentity but is 
a personality with emotions and 
feelings, as well as with a mind. 
Sarcasm is never permissible and is 
one of the most inhuman of weap- 
ons. The sympathetic touch of a 
teacher often solves the most difh- 
cult problem a pupil encounters. 
Often, encouragement is more im- 
portant for the moment than is les- 
son-getting. 


I Every wise administrator or 
teacher will reckon with individual 
differences of pupils. We attempt to 
do too much teaching without proper 
diagnosis. A good physician first 
proceeds to make a thorough diag- 
nosis and then he prescribes for the 
patient. The “bread-and-pill” treat- 
ment for all alike is not consistent 
with the theory of individual differ- 
ences. Doctor Franzen said once, 
“It is difficult to teach pupils in a 
group of any considerable size, for 
the chances are that you will bore 
the upper fourth and bewilder the 
lower fourth.” Learning is still an 
individual matter. The law of self- 
activity will always prevail. Group 
instruction has often proved to be 
wasteful. 


q Tradition is frequently the 
worst enemy of a school adminis- 
trator or teacher. Someone has said 
significantly: “We should never ac- 
cept a thing merely because it is 


master 


new or reject it merely because it 
is old.” An essential virtue of an 
educator is open-mindedness. The 
closed mind has no real perspective. 
Therefore, we need a backward look 
so that much that is valuable may 
be appropriated. We need a forward 
look to enlarge our horizon and vi- 
sion. We need an outward look to 
help dispel our prejudices. We need 
an upward look to inspire to greater 
achievement. Tolerance is really a 
mark of intelligence. Intolerance 
may be a sign of ignorance. 


gq During the first great World 
War the motto, “Safety First, But 
Courtesy Always,” hung on the walls 
of an elevator in the Statler Hotel 
in St. Louis. Safety is being empha- 
sized in the home, on the highway, 
in the air and everywhere; “Children 
are to be seen and not hurt” has be- 
come a meaningful motto in the 
schoolroom and on the street. The 
second aspect of the motto, courtesy, 
is too generally underestimated in 
the process of education. It is only 
human to be courteous in dealing 
with one another whether in the 
schoolroom or out of it. Courtesy 
is a distinguishing mark of refine- 
ment regardless of where it may be 


found. 


q Progressive educators will give 
rightful recognition to standard tests 
in education. There has always been 
measurement of some kind in edu- 
cation but the last several decades 
have brought more reliable methods 
of measurement into use. The un- 
reliability of teachers’ marks has 
been displaced largely by standard 
achievement tests. Intelligence tests 
when applied are not conclusive but 
are good indicators. Achievement 
tests are chiefly means to an end 
and are not all-inclusive. However, 
the scientific approach in estimating 
values is more reliable than the 
earlier hit-and-miss methods. 
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T WAS in a 7A social-living 

period in which the teacher had 
graciously given the librarian time 
to talk to the children. 

“Boys and girls, last week I had 
an idea. Now, that doesn’t happen 
very often so it seemed quite excit- 
ing,” she began. 

The children laughed apprecia- 
tively. 

“You know the library is one of 
the most beautiful rooms in our new 
school, but we still have more shelves 
than we do books. I could buy pot- 
tery or statues to decorate them but 
such things wouldn’t mean much to 
us—there would be no part of our- 
selves in them. 

“As I have seen the work you boys 
and girls do with clay, the thought 
came to me, ‘Why not ask you to 
make something for our library?’ 
Just to see how hard it would be I 
tried a figure myself and here it is. 
Many of you watched me working 
on it in the art room and encouraged 
me. We could take characters from 
books and stories that everyone loves 
and knows. Can you think now 
of any?” 

Suggestions came quickly. 

“Robin Hood.” 

“Silver Chief.” 

“Little Women.” 

“The Seven Dwarfs.” 

In the back of the room sat Pete 
with his bottle-brush hair and 
freckled face, a likeable fellow but 
not able to make much academic 
contribution to a group. His face 
was glowing now as he made his 
choice. 

“I'd like to make a 
that one of yours.” 

“Oh, this is splendid!” said the 
librarian. “Will you help me organ- 
ize and put this over to the rest of the 
school? Your experience with the 
newspaper will be valuable in han- 
dling the publicity. How many of 
you really think it will be worth 
doing?” 

Every hand went up eagerly. The 
idea was approved. 

Suggestions for organization came 
rapidly. Skippy, whose usual attitude 
was one of bored indifference, sat up 
straighter than he had in days and 
announced that in his opinion we 
needed to have an entry blank 
printed for people to fill out if they 
wanted to enter; no entry would be 
official without this. 


Several children wanted to present 


rabbit like 
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the idea to upper and lower school 
assemblies by means of a short skit 
showing work going on in the art 
room. Everyone agreed that a com- 
mittee to draw up some rules was 
needed. These would be stencil du- 
plicated and posted in each room 
for reference. Some of the girls vol- 
unteered to look over the books in 
the library and make a special shelf 
of the ones they felt could be easily 
illustrated. 

“How would we judge which ones 
were best?” asked a small boy who 
always looked worried. 

It was decided that a committee 
should choose judges and arrange the 
final exhibit. There was to be no 
prize other than that the winning 
entries would be a part of the deco- 
ration of the library for all to enjoy. 
The deadline was set six weeks 
ahead. 

After an hour’s discussion every 
child had chosen the committee on 
which he wanted to work and the 
plan was launched. Work was con- 
tinued during the group’s library 
periods when the children could meet 
as committees. Unexpected leader- 
ship was shown by one girl whose 
mother had never thought she had 
such qualities. Another quiet little 
girl supervised the making of pos- 
ters and carried it through in a busi- 
ness-like way. Several children who 
needed the experience were thrilled 
at the chance to speak before assem- 
bly groups. 

The following are the rules that 
emerged after many arguments: 
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1. Only one entry for one person; 
that entry may be a group of figures 
if desired. 

2. Contestants may work, if they 
desire, in pairs. 

3. All figures must be in on or 
before April 8. They should be 
turned in to the library workroom. 

4. No entry should exceed a 
height of 8 inches. 

5. Entrance blanks should be 
dropped in the box on the library 
desk. 

6. All contestants must be official- 
ly entered in order to be eligible for 
final judging. 

7. All models must represent a 
character taken from a book in the 
library and must be done in clay. 

8. The best figures chosen by the 
judges will be kept in the library as 
permanent decorations. 

The entrance blank proved much 
easier; after one meeting the com- 
mittee optimistically . prepared 
enough copies for the whole school. 





HEAR YE! 


HEAR YE! 


Test the skill with clay in the sSorare. 
i ee 


clay modeling contest. 
all free! 


in any library book. 


Anyone can enter. 
Model your favorite character that is 
Come on, 


don't be bashful! 


Every character has an equal chance to win. 


Oe eee ee 


Character due on or before April 8. 
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in the Library 


The company of story- 
book immortals occu- 
pies the place of hon- 
or in the library. The 
project not only af- 
forded an outlet for 
creative talent but 
taught the pupils the 
art of working with 
others harmoniously. 


The judging committee found that 
it was not easy to select people who 
would be completely impersonal. 
It decided on five as a good num- 
ber of judges, but what five should 
it be? The art teacher had guided 
too many children in making their 
entries; the librarian knew too much 
about all of them; children would 
vote for their friends, so the best 
choice seemed to be mothers. 

Jack, who needed an outlet for his 
energies, and Tom, who seldom 
could give much to the group, volun- 
teered to write sample letters of in- 
vitation. When they brought them 
in one was too long and flowery and 
the other, too abrupt, so by combin- 
ing the best parts of each, the accom- 
panying letter was sent out. 

All of the mothers said they did 
not know a thing about judging a 
clay modeling contest, but they 
would be glad to try. One even said 
she would give up going to a book 
review, because this was more fun. 





During March many entries came 
to grief in the lower grades when 
children forgot to dampen their 
work over night or someone care- 
lessly knocked over a figure as he 
Through such experiences 
they learned to take better care of 


passed. 


their work. Pete got discouraged 
about his rabbit and almost gave 
it up entirely but was finally per- 
suaded to finish it. One sensitive 
and retiring seventh grade boy used 
a real dog as his model and created a 
lovely Barkis with his head on his 
paws. The art counselor was pleased 
to see that the children were not 
holding to the figures of dogs alone 
as they usually did but were making 
squirrels, deer, horses and rabbits. 

During the last week in March 
children began to come in, some- 
times with their cheeks flushed from 
working, proudly carrying their fin- 
ished products to be stored safely in 
the workroom. The entry blank and 
the accompanying entry were given 





Dear Mrs. Brown: 


Central School 
Glencoe, Illinois 
March 27, 1942 


The 7A class would like to know if you would 
judge a clay modeling contest that is being spon- 


the library. 
10th, 


sored b 
on Apri 


This contest will be judged 
at a time that is to be arranged 


Miss Carpenter had the idea of the clay con- 
test and went to the different rooms and asked if 
the children would like to have such a contest and 
they thought it was a grand idea. 


We would appreciate it if you would have your 


reply back by April 


Very sincerely, 
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AUDREY F. CARPENTER 


Librarian, Glencoe Schools, Glencoe, Il. 


the same number as a means of iden- 
tification, and a small card was typed 
giving the number, the grade of the 
entrant, the name of the character 
and the book from which it was 
taken. This went with the figure to 
the display case where all were ar- 
ranged for everyone to see. 

The janitors had a nightly job of 
washing the marks of small hands 
and noses from the glass, for no 
child in that part of the hall could 
pass without stopping. There were 
37 figures made by youngsters in 
grades 1, 3, 4, 6 and 7. 

On Wednesday morning the five 
mothers were welcomed by one of 
the seventh grade girls whose poise 
and social charm are not usually 
found in one of her age. She gave 
the judges their instructions and 
guarded their decisions until we 
could all count them at 1 o’clock. 

Ten figures had been selected and 
among them was Pete’s rabbit! Even 
under the freckles, he blushed and 
grinned. The work of two third 
graders was included, the resting fig- 
ures of the “Polar Bear Twins,” 
beautifully done. The unmistakable 
figure of Pinocchio, also made by a 
third grader, and the well-loved Tom 
Sawyer with his wide straw hat were 
the only human characters in the 
group. 

The animals included Smoky, the 
cowhorse; Bowser, the hound from 
“Reddy Fox”; Kari, the elephant 
with his trunk held high and his 
ears flapping; Bambi, done deli- 
cately; Black Beauty, and Barkis. 

Growing from a real need, the 
children felt a vitality in this experi- 
ence that held their interest over a 
period of six weeks. In fact, even 
now at the end of the year the 
younger ones come in to look lov- 
ingly at their work in the big library 
and the older children show the fig- 
ures to visitors with pride. 

The plans were initiated, worked 
out and carried to completion by the 
children. Besides the value to indi- 
viduals of the experience in organ- 
izing and working with others, the 
project served to tie the library more 
closely into the living of the young- 
sters and both the  social-living 
teacher and the librarian feel that 
it has been well worth doing. 
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HORACE M. KALLEN 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
Graduate Faculty 

New School for Social Research 

New York City 


¥ Rp sectarian interest should 
be in conflict with that of free, 
public education is natural enough. 
It seeks a fundamentally different 
goal by a fundamentally different 
method. The goal of the free public 
school of democratic society has to 
be the support and strengthening of 
the common faith in the democratic 
way of life and thought by the 
development of habits of thinking 
and doing which, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, should contribute most to the 
permanence of the democratic con- 
stitution. 

It accepts the instincts and im- 
pulses with which children are born 
for what they are; it provides them 
with enchanneling action on the 
environment that disciplines them 
into habits by the methods of free 
inquiry rather than authoritarian re- 
hearsal; it opens up new ways for 
the continual growth and reconstruc- 
tion of personal traits and social rela 
tions. As John Dewey says, the pri- 
mary business of the school in 
democratic society is to train all the 
children in cooperative and mutually 
helpful living. 


Churches’ Interests Opposed 


Regardless of how unanimous may 
be the verbal agreement of church 
men with this notion of education, 
it is contrary to their actual interest. 
The primary business of sectarian 
instruction is naturally enough the 
growth and prosperity of the sec- 
tarian organization. Each needs de- 
vout communicants who will believe 
beyond any question that their spe- 
cial sectarian discipline and doctrine, 
and theirs alone, can save the human 
soul. Their method requires the 
minimizing of observation, reflection 
and choice of alternatives and the 
maximizing of indoctrination, repeti- 
tion memoriter and_ exhortation. 
Their goal requires that minds 
should be molded into automatic 
acquiescence in dogmas regarding all 
sorts of matters, from the Immacu- 
late Conception to birth control. 


It is true, of course, as Dyer Blair 
points out, that in many of the 
weekday church schools programs 
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have been enriched and methods 
have been changed in the direction 
of the democratic way. That is, 
efforts have been and are being made 
to meet the competition of the free 
public school and to do the same 
job, if not better, at least as well. 

As truly religious observers note, 
however, when such efforts are suc- 
cessful, they tend to bankrupt their 
primary business. The content of 
instruction becomes secularized; the 
denominational interest is deprived 
of its privileged position among the 
other interests that compose the di- 
versified theme. The method of in- 
struction introduces that fair con- 
sideration of alternatives that opens 
the way from conformity to dissent 
and differentiation. Interest shifts 
from a religion to religion, and re- 
ligion becomes a personal attitude 
instead of an infallible creed. Char- 
acter, then, is detached from any 
special doctrine and discipline and 
becomes a habit of doing and think- 
ing which may be developed as re- 
sponse to any material with which 
the environment challenges personal- 
ity. 

There ceases to be a privileged 
material: arithmetic, English, history, 
art work, social studies, botany and 
chemistry become no less shapers of 
character than denominational doc- 
trines and disciplines. Those become 
secularized and are assimilated to 
their proper place in the social 
studies. If I am not mistaken, this 
is why lifelong students of religious 
education, devout Christian experts 
in its technics and goals, like George 
Coe and Harrison Elliott, are skepti- 
cal of both its pretensions and results. 
In his book, “Can Religious Educa- 
tion Be Christian?” Harrison Elliott 
declares that “a fundamentalist pro- 
cedure and true education are not 
compatible.” 





Nevertheless, “the fundamentalist 
procedure” must be insisted on, if 
the claim of any denomination to a 
privileged position is to be enforced. 
Such pundits of Catholicism as Mor- 
timer A. Adler thunder in the index, 
with epithets and gestures, the com- 
monplace old charge of the clerical 
against the modern world—that it 
has fallen into materialism, irreli 
gion, sin and war because funda- 
mentalist doctrine and _ discipline 
have been displaced by the concep 
tions of science and the methods of 
democratic education. 


Public Schools Are Blamed 


The free public schools, the charge 
is, are ultimately responsible for the 
state of the world. Because of them, 
churches are empty, the religious 
schools are poorly attended, the 
churchmen are poorly supported and 
the earth is given over into the hands 
of the wicked. When the historic 
and sociological record is called up, 
when the data studied by Doctors 
Shaw and Myers and Bagley and 
Healy and Bronner and so many 
others are cited, the excuse is given 
that the types studied by these ex 
perts did not really and truly learn 
religion. But if this excuse has any 
foundation to it, then exactly thos« 
persons least exposed to the docti ines 
and disciplines of the denominations, 
being the least criminal or delin 
quent, are the most religious. 

What is called “religious” educa 
tion, it might be noted, had been in 
control of the training of western 
mankind during a thousand years; 
what is called secular education, less 
than a hundred. If there were any 
such connection as is claimed be 
tween character and some special 
doctrine and discipline, all clerics 
would by this time have been shaped 
into paragons of their morality. 
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A delicious vegetable—at a surprisingly moderate food cost—are 
Edelweiss Green Asparagus Tips. Packed 100 to 125 spears to a No.5 
tin, and every spear perfect. In the vreatest inventory of foods ever 
4000 oop hie assembled for the particular needs of those who serve many people : 
PLEASED GUESTS i 
each day, Sexton offers an extraordinary assortment of vegetables. ' 
fourteen varieties of No. 10 canned peas alone furnish striking evidence of ability | 
| to meet any requirement. Every Sexton vegetable is picked and packed where nature \ 
combines with soil and climate to produce the finest. ‘ 


{merica’s largest distributor of Vo. 10 Canned Foods 








Your responsibility ... even 


beyond the classroom 


door... be sure your 
school buses 


are equipped with 
* 





=, BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKES 


Back up your school system's safety cam- 
paign by equipping your buses with 
genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
* Certainly your school buses deserve 
the same safety equipment which is a 
part of every leading commercial coach 
operation in the Nation * Consult your 
telephone directory for the authorized 
Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor nearest 
you, who will be happy to give you com- 
plete details of this Braking System which 
actually costs less than ordinary control. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 


*ON SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
*NEW BOOKS | 
* CURRENTLY POPULAR FAVORITES 













With this beautiful 
GAYLORD BOOK DISPLAY CASE 
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WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER DETAILS. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. sz. 1896 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 











It should be clear now why the 
arguments employed on behalf of 
what the McLaughlin statute (New 
York) calls “religious observance and 
education” at the 
time of the children and the teachers 


the expense of 
of the public schools may be called 
The 
suffering from technological unem 
ployment, and they naturally and 


rationalizations. churches are 


properly are desirous of getting their 
jobs back and of multiplying them. 
Unfortunately, they seek this end, 
not on their merits, but on the basis 
of privilege established by special 
legislation, often requiring modifica- 
tions of constitutional provisions re 
garding the entire separation of the 
church from the state. 

As is well known, efforts at modi 
fication range from proposals to pro 
vide free textbooks “for all parochial 
schools of whatever denomination” 
or laws providing bus service for 
children enrolled In parochial schools 
time” by the public 
chools to the denominations for “ré 


to “released 


. 
ligious observance and education.” 
Although the 
ratic education are at present agi 


friends of demo 


Wout 


this particular item of 


as We have 


~ 


ian privilege, it is, 
seen, but the latest loss to free, public 


education In the course ol the gen 


erations-long war that the ecclesiasti 
al interests are waging against it. 
This is why the event, which by 


it lf 


cannot do much damage, has 


ILSC IL 

aroused so much fear for the free 
° ° 1 

dom and integrity of the public 


schools among those whose common 
faith is democracy as a principle of 
issociation and a rule of life. 

The record gives the se persons rea 
to distrust the vested interests 
of the They that 


. 1 ‘ 
privilege is Dut initiatory and may 


son 


sects fear this 


open the door to the ultimate one. 
\lready, in one place or another, the 
release of time has been followed by 
a requirement of service and_ the 
requirement of service by demands 
for space and personnel. 

There were symptoms as early as 
1936 the Catholic National 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
met for four days in New York City. 
The press reported that one outcome 
of the that the 


city would be 


when 


meeting would be 
y board of education 
asked to make an important change 
in its policy to give the children a 
free hour each week for required 
religious study in their own churches 
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—and, of course, with all that is 
implied by the word required—tak- 
ing attendance, keeping records as a 
regular part of the pupils’ school 
grades and counting the records in 
arranging promotions. In other com- 
munities the range of already exist- 
ing encroachments is even wider. 
Perhaps it is not without a certain 
irony that the entire undertaking got 
its first practical start in 1913 in 
Gary, Ind., where the superintendent 
of schools, taking a leaf of efficiency 
out of industry as there conducted, 
initiated a continuous the 
school plant so that the industrialist 
taxpayers might get out of it a 
maximum of service at a minimum 
cost. The Gary System, as it came 
to be called, involved releases of 
children from the plant for any pur- 
instruction in 
music, reading at the library, a visit 


use of 


pose whatsoever: 
to a playground or movie. 

The churchmen were quick to 
seize the opportunity and to employ 


their claims to superior moral influ- 
ence in order to acquire a monopoly 
of this released time. They crowded 
out the competition, not on merit, 
but by privilege. 

Such setups as headed by 
M. K. Hart or the fascist priest 
Charles Coughlin; a chamber of 
commerce; an industrial combina- 
tion like the power trust; a political 
party, and, ultimately, even the trade 
unions to which the public schools 


those 


owe so much of their existence and 
their development may be expected 
sooner or later to make demands 
like those of the churches. Some 
have, though not yet so openly. 

In the circumstances, the demo- 
cratic groups that have opposed de- 
nominational nibbling at the public 
school structure can hardly be re- 
proached for feeling that sectarian 
successes have darkened the prospect 
for what Harrison Elliott calls “true 
education” and for the school life 
of teacher and pupil. 





Parents Draft New Report Card 


M. J. GREENSHIELDS 


Superintendent of Schools, Big Timber, Mont. 


CHOOLS that are still using an 
S old type of report card and are 
contemplating a change may be in- 
terested in the method of changing 
from the old to the new that was de- 
vised in the public school of Big 
Timber, Mont., because the proce- 
dure carried out there eliminated all 
the criticism and dissatisfaction that 
any kind of 
The 
whole process of changing was quite 
simple and consisted of a few natural 


result from 
change in a_ school system. 


SO often 


steps. 

A letter was sent to all the parents 
pointing out that the report card sent 
home from the school did not give 
a true picture of the progress and de- 
velopment of the child because it did 
not reflect accurately the school’s at- 
titude toward the development of the 
whole child. All the parents were 
invited to come to the school building 
to take part in a general discussion 
of report cards. 

At this parents’ meeting it was ex- 
plained that there was little agree- 
ment of opinion or uniformity of 
practice in regard to report cards and 


that no single report was better than 
all the rest. It was further stated that 
many schools were working out for 
their that best 
served the requirements of that par- 
ticular school system. 

Reproductions of sample report 
cards gathered from many parts of 
the country were projected upon a 
screen so that the parents could ac- 
tually see the reports that were used 
by some of the more progressive 
schools. After much stimulating dis- 
cussion, a committee of parents was 
appointed to work with the public 
school teachers to draft a new report. 

It is not claimed that the report 
card that drafted and 
quently adopted is outstanding in 


OWnh use a report 


was subse- 
any way or that it contains any star- 
tling or original ideas. However, the 
new report does give a truer and 
fuller picture of the total progress of 
the growth and development of the 
whole child than was given by the 
old type. The important thing is that 
the change was brought about in 
such a manner that no criticism was 
directed toward the school. 
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Audio : 


NATHAN A. MILLER 


oat Aids 


Teacher, O'Keefe Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Member, Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
National Council of Teachers of English 
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velopment 1S th ‘ecording ot pieces 
of literature of regional importance 
when 


DY the writers themselves 


possible. Partic ularly interesting and 


successful has been the recording by 
Atlanta 
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| 
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audio-visual aids de 
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To Vitalize English T 





eaching 


partment of the re idings of his own 


Neal, )) cl 


laure ite 


ot Georgia. Here 1s chance to 
| aan 

en an interest in a wider field 

( literature by beginning at home 


t 


where interest is more easily aroused. 


While 


the recording machine lends 


tself most readily to furnishing a 
record for evaluation of progress and 
more or less permanently freez 

ig progress at ny given stag the 
magnet re ording tape 1S best 
lapted to continuing diagnosis and 
1d ro! eliminating the mis 

Ss Ss nil 0 the teacher but 

d for the pupil to recognize 
once recogn ed, to eradicate. 
tinued rece ling nd playing 

) rk up finally chieves a Vi¢ 
\ wld r¢ ostly In re ords 

| by means of the record 


Tape Is Valuable Practice Aid 
\lth h the magnetic recordin 


records and plays only a limited 

n seconds on some ma 
nes—vet it is valuable for prac 
dicating revealed errors 

ind in preparing for specific ox 
sion, such as an assembly talk, class 

} yroadcast or difficult bits of 

play dialog 

( mmetr l re ords ire used \ th 
[ school recordings for models in 
oral work but most often’as part of 


the literature expt rience. Many gO Ya 


1] . 
ulbums have appeared in recent 


months: good from the standpoints 
of quality of mechanical reproduc 
tion, interpretation of the literary se 
and diction of the in 


lection, VOICE 


terpreter and selection for pupil ap 

Carefully chosen records are es 
pecially suitable for introducing and 
creating an appreciation of poetry 
and drama in so-called slow groups. 
Records seem to be the most usable 
of the 


because of their ease in fitting into 


aids for the averagve tea ‘her 


a lesson plan, availability of equip 
ment, economy and practicability. 
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ESIGNED especially for school service, this new 
D amplifier-speaker unit will give you more for 
your money by meeting a// your sound amplification 
needs. With a microphone it is ideal for voice ampli- 
fication. With a B&H Transcription Player it repro- 
duces any disc-recorded sound. With the B&H Disc 
Recorder it serves in cutting (and playing back) your 


own phonograph records. Thus the versatile B&H 


* 





PREPARE NOW FOR NEXT TERM 


Send Filmosound for Servicing 











So that your Filmosound may receive that advisable, 
periodic checkup at a time when you won't miss it, 
send it to Bell & Howell as soon as school closes. 
Then you'll be sure to have it ready for service— 
cleaned, lubricated, adjusted, and repaired, if necessary 


—when your next term opens. 


Perhaps, while your Filmosound is in our hands, 
you'll want to have it modernized—given features of 
current models—for better performance and greater 
utility. For complete details on practical moderniza- 
tions, send the coupon for folder “How To Modernize 


Your Filmosound.” 
* * * 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Filmosound 
Utility 


Has every feature re- 
quired for finest re- 
production of 16mm. 
sound and silent 
motion pictures in 
classroom and audi- 
torium. School- 
proved stamina and 
simplicity of opera- 
tion and mainte- 
nance. 





PRECISION-MADE 


BELL 
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7...a Sound System 
hat Meets ALL Audio- 


Teaching Needs 


The new BGH Portable Sound System, consisting of 
12-watt amplifier and 12-inch, high-efficiency, 
electro-dynamic speaker 


Portable Sound System saves by offering three-way 
utility for a dozen immediate needs. 

And there’s still another moneysaving use to come! 
The B&H Portable Sound System is built to serve with 
future Filmosound Projectors. This means that when 
you buy a Filmosound you can have amplifier and 
speaker omitted, thus considerably reducing the pur- 
chase price. Send the coupon for details. 


* 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Offered for Rental or Purchase 
by B&H Filmosound Library 


Air Raid Warden. Typical Amer- 
ican Block Captain explains 
his job of preparing people in 
his area for possible attack. 
Good step-by-step story of 
what to do and how to behave 
under attack. 


Emergency First Aid. A series of 
six reels by Dr. Jacob Sarnoff, 
widely acclaimed by prominent 
school, PTA, Red Cross, 
police, Scout, etc., leaders. 


Garden for Victory. Covers every 
stage of Victory Gardening 
in the northern states. Pro- 
duced by James H. Burdett, 
Director of the National Gar- 
den Bureau. 





EHD 






BE 
Vay 
<r 
-_ 
(~ Bet & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
| Please send: () details on B&H Portable Sound System; 
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Send Coupon for Complete Information 
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() folder ‘‘How To Modernize Your Filmosound"'; 
on Civilian Defense Films. 


School. . 


Address 


| Name..... » ae , | 
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Insofar as movies for the English 
classroom are concerned, few have 
been used because of the relative 
scarcity of classroom films in English 
the expense and 


length of suitable feature films. The 


and because of 
tendency has been to work with the 


community theater in requesting 
bookings of desired films or in spe 
cial showings. 

There is a great challenge in mak 
ing the child a 
concern of the curriculum. An in 
formal check revealed that in a cer- 


tain class half of the members had 


movie life of the 


seen at least two movies over the 


week end and several had seen three 
or more. It may be found true, also, 
that the greater the number of shows 
seen, the poorer the quality of the 
pictures. Advantage has been taken 
of movie experiences for oral and 
written compositions. Films with a 
local interest of some kind, such as 
“Swamp Water,” “Biscuit Eater,” 
“Who Killed Aunt Maggie?” and 
the “Jungle Book” (Sabu had just 
visited the school), can be 
utilized. 


The radio seems to be best adapted 


easily 


for incidental use in the classroom 
whenever a desirable 
available at the proper time or pe- 
riod. Off-the-air recordings, how 
ever, obviate the difficulty of fixed 


program is 


times and multiply the usefulness of 
the the teacher. Many 
programs relevant to English appear 
daily and whether they are used in 
not, certainly the 


radio for 


the classroom or 
teacher is concerned with the whole 
field of radio appreciation and taste. 
The writing and presentation of 
radio plays, speaking before micro 
phones, real or otherwise, and broad 
casting are generally accepted Eng 
lish activities. 

Audio-visual aids, though, are of 
much wider scope than the mechan 
ical aids mentioned. Printing, art or 
poster work, drawings, photography, 
cartoons dramatizations make 
their contributions. At the O’Keefe 
School “The Lady of the Lake” was 
put into modern newspaper format 
and style through the medium of the 
Highland Herald, published com- 
plete with pictures by one class. The 
pictures were made by members of 
the photography club. 

Another teacher was pleased with 
the work of the pupils in cartooning 
the parts of speech and other gram- 
matical principles, in dramatizing 


and 
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the meanings of words and in car- 
tooning or illustrating word mean- 
ings. Regular English, dramatics 
and speech classes utilize dramatic 
presentations for their entertainment 
and developmental value. 
Audio-visual aids thoughtfully and 
purposefully used make 
English teaching effective, vital and, 
above all, interesting for both teacher 
and pupil. A multitude of expensive 


serve to 





machines is not necessary. If one 
thinks first in terms of selecting 
methods that teach and reach the 
pupil, then a varied and practical 
program will evolve. Audio-visual 
aids must not be considered as out- 
side the English fold or as the an- 
swer to all English problems of 
methodology but as able helpers that 
every alert teacher is eager to find 
and put into use. 





bil Flas 


Classroom Films Committee 


N.E.A. Department of Secondary Teachers 





FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
BLOCKADE: 80 minutes, sound. 


Rent. An interesting story depicting 
the hardships and suffering of the 
civilian population in war and the 
traitorous often 
found in civil war. Although it uses 
the Spanish civil war for a setting, 
it does not in any way take sides 
in that conflict. Selected because of: 
(1) Excellent acting of Madeleine 
Carroll and Henry Fonda. (2) 
Timeliness and value to civilian pop- 
ulation in developing a realization of 
expected hardships and sufferings. 
Distributed by: Commonwealth Pic- 
729 Seventh New 


machinations so 


tures, Avenue, 


York City. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


SOVIET FRONTIERS ON THE 
DANUBE: 6 reels, sound. Rent. A 
propagandistic presentation of the 
story of Bessarabia and how it was 
retaken from Rumania by the Soviet 
Republic. Selected because of: (1) 
Good sampling of contemporary 
Soviet documentary film. (2) Pre- 
sents the Soviet viewpoint of this 
exchange of territory. (3) Presents 
an authentic picturization of the Red 


Army. Distributed by: Brandon 
Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 

DOCUMENTARY 


EDGE OF THE WORLD: 72 min- 
utes, sound. Rent. The story of the 
defeat of a strong hardy people 
faced by insurmountable natural odds 
on a lonely island of the Shetland 
group. Selected because of: (1) Out- 
standing cinematography. (2) Epi- 
tomizes the naturalistic type of docu- 
mentary film. (3) Lesson on per- 
severance philosophically portrayed. 


Distributed by: Commonwealth Pic- 
tures, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City; Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York City. 


WAR 
FIGHTING THE FIRE BOMB: 1! 


reels, sound. Sale or rent. Tells in 
dramatic fashion how to handle and 
extinguish the incendiary bomb. 
Selected because of: (1) Timeliness, 
especially for adult groups. (2) 
Method of presentation. (3) Sam- 
pling of how to educate civilians on 
their duties in war. Distributed by: 
King Cole Sound Service, 203 East 
Twenty-Sixth Street, New York City; 
srandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
CHINA STRIKES BACK: 23 min 


utes, sound. Rent. A stirring ac 
count of the Chinese Eighth Route 
Army, its ingenious guerrilla tac 
educational program and life 
behind the lines. Selected because of: 
(1) Current events value. Distrib- 
uted by: Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


tics, 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


SPANIARD AND INDIAN: 

IDOL OF HOPE: Each 1. reel, sound. 
Rent. Edited picturization of Mex- 
ico by Eisenstein. Selected because 
of: (1) Cinematography and edit- 
ing by Eisenstein. (2) Unusual in- 
sight of people of Mexico. (3) Value 
to classes studying Spanish and Pan 
Americanism. (Not particularly rec- 
ommended for elementary grades.) 
Distributed by: Bell and Howell 
Film Library, Radio City, New York 
City. 
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ARCHITECTS 
BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, 
within 500 feet of the main en- 


trance to the Grand Central Station, 
will be found permanent exhibit rooms 
of construction materials and equip- 
ment—the offices of architects, engi- 





neers, builders and manufacturers 
serving schools—a veritable commu- 
nity of interests in the building field. 
Obviously, here is a logical center for 
those whose enterprises concern build- 
ing and who wish to find association 
among other industries and manufac- 
turers having a common purpose—to 
improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available 
showroom and office space will be 
mailed upon request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are in- 
vited to visit the offices of The NATION’S 


SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects | Mo tte r we c t ure 
Building. A special conference room has 
2 
Projectors 





been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 


them if desired. 


Are Dependable 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Main Office: Davenport, lowa 
Representatwe on premises Factory Branches: Chicago and New York 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link FENCE 


Modern through and through, 
Continental Chain Link fence has 
14 advanced features of construc- 
tion. It has heavier posts, easily 
opened gates, sturdier bracing. 
It is the only fence made of 
KONIK steel for strength and 
rust resistance “clear through.” 
(During the emergency, KONIK steel 
will not contain standard amounts of 
copper, nickel and chromium.) 


GET THIS FREE 
FENCE MANUAL 








Write for a copy of “Modern Property 
Protection.” This book is designed to help 
you evaluate fence protection, and select 


the right style of fence. Write to the— 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Kokomo, Indiana 





TINENTAL 


TEEL CORPORATION 


CON 
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HAT of the schools in war 
time? The schools of America 


have always been alive to their responsi- 


bilities for the perpetuation of democ- 
racy. They long have realized that 
liberty is not only a precious heritage 
from the past but a fresh conquest for 
each new generation. The schools rec 
ognize that true freedom can come 
only from an intelligent and alert citi 
zenship which understands the signifi 
cance of democracy. 

The schools are enlisted in the battle 
From the areas around 
West 


centers of 


for freedon 
the great cantonments on the 


Coast, from the industrial 
the East where the skills for defense 
are being forged in thousands of class- 
North South 


where added effort in agriculture must 


rooms, from the and 
go on that America may be fed and 
America’s allies be kept supplied, the 
schools serve. 

The schools are enlisted in the battle 
for freedom because of their proud 
heritage, because they were born from 
the determination of free men and 
women, because they have been nur- 
tured by the progress and growth of 
democracy. The schools perish should 
democracy die! They shall live because 


democracy endures! 
aa oa 
COMMENCEMENT CANTO 

The hall is filled with grandmas, papas, 
mamas, aunts, 

While sundry infant siblings send forth 
their dissonance. 

The stage is framed with daisies and 
the lights are gleaming bright 


To honor little Bobbie who will grad 
uate tonight. 


uncles, 


For four long years the faculty toiled 


on its tedious way; 

Though half a dozen teachers fell dis- 
abled in the fray. 

And the course in mathematics 
kicked higher than a kite 

To ensure that little Bobbie will grad 
uate tonight. 


was 


We shall miss our little Robert and the 
tricks he used to play, 

We shall miss his darling mama who 
was always in the way. 

The zest has gone from living since 
the school has won its fight, 

For we never thought that Bobbie 
would graduate tonight. 


O hail, thrice hal, Commencement, 
when babies yell and bau; 

When groans and snores and lassitude 
creep through the yawning hall. 
Commencement is a time of joy—of 

sweetness and of light 
For Bobbie hit the jackpot and will 


graduate tonight. 


\ , TELL, here comes June again. 

Usually the scribblement for 
June Chalk Dust is pretty easy to do. 
Early in May, we receive the regular 
monthly letter from the boss telling 
us to get in our June copy or who do 
we think we are, anyway? We are 
duly inspired. We hastily ransack the 
outworn family baby buggy, which we 
have converted into our file, and under 
V for Vacation we find some swell 
sentiments that we were hoping to use 
for a $10 commencement speech, less 
But, 


must be sacrificed. 


expenses. alas, the sentiments 

This, at least, was the program for 
June of yesteryear but not for June of 
194?. Our 


which we 


war-time curriculum § in 
have to oversee the farmer 
ettes, provide extra equipment for the 
school shop—and where in the name 
of heaven is the money coming from? 
and recap the tires for the school bus 
allows us little time for the scholarly 
introspection by which Chalk Dust has 
justly earned a place among the edu 
cational writings of the century. 
1942. The 


become an air raid 


Sc hoolteac her has 
Red 


Cross advisory board, a bomb shelter 


June 
warden, a 
picker-outer, a bond buyer, a com 
munity inspirer and a janitor for the 
defense meetings. Betimes, he man 
ages to run a school in which children, 
confused and worried, may find a little 
peace and happiness. 

It is good that the teacher is taking 
his place in the war effort. The schools 
of America have always taught the 
made America 


principles that have 


strong and great and free. In June 


1942 the schools are living those prin 
ciples. 
Without 


tighten our belts or our girdles (if we 


regret, we of the schools 
are lucky enough to have them) and 
we put our erudite notes back in the 
1942, in the 
for Vacation 


baby buggy. In June 


schools of America, V 


has become V for Victory. 
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* Millions of citizens who 
have not been inside a school 
for years are now attending 
night classes and defense 
meetings . . . which means 
extra wear on floors . . . corridors, class rooms 
and gyms. 

| % Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Products produced and tested through many 
| years of research and actual working conditions 
~ will amply protect all floor surfaces from this 


wage excessive wear. It pays ... in many ways . 
cago to use Hillyard Proven Floor Products. 

*% For beautiful, lasting floors, easily main- 
ee tained get in touch with the Hillyard Maintenance 
rven _ Engineer in your community, he is ready to 

Ps _ serve you. Call or wire us, the consultation is 

FREE. 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


e-sDISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO, ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES..-« 












ROMPT care is important in preventing infected 
wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 























adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome MERCURO- | } 
is used, because treatment is not painful. CHROME i 
Ma ; - Vy Ny cS) smekeresse'| ||? 
\ F, C ‘ /t _ / } 

SF | COUCMWUUOOMUYUGINUEG » Ft We el é 
(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) Peal on guar oe ' 








WESTCOTT & DUNNIN® 
BALTIMORE. moO 











is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
background of twenty-one years’ clinical use. Solutions 





keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome 7 seal denotes acceptance 

i , : : . of Mercurochrome by the 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. istry, American Medical Asso. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Urges Summer High Schools 


All of the 25,467 high schools in the 
country have been urged by the U. S. 


Office of Education to remain open this 
summer in order to provide war service 
training courses. The plan suggested by 
the Wartime Commission of the Office 
does not seek compulsory high school 
attendance during the summer but sug- 
gests that many high school pupils might 
be glad to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity in order to increase their useful- 
ness to the war effort. 

The commission proposes that summer 
aviation, mathematics 
‘and other sciences, special trade and 


courses include 
clerical skills for women, home nursing, 
first aid and nutrition, physical fitness 
and civilian defense. 


PD-IX Form for School Supplies 

Help in obtaining extra critical mate- 
rials has been granted to distributors of 
school equipment and supplies by a re- 
cent ruling of the War Production Board 
which enables them to use the new 
PD-IX form. The use of this form will 
enable distributors to request preference 
ratings for essential supplies without re 
receiving or extending a rating on every 
individual order they fill. 

To the extent that materials and sup- 
plies can be made available without in- 
terfering with the war effort, ratings 
will be assigned to distributors for the 
purpose of keeping sufficient stocks on 
hand to maintain essential school serv- 
ices. 

This order will not, of course, enable 
schools to obtain products that require 
large amounts of steel or other critical 
materials. However, they can obtain 
products in which only a small amount 
of such materials is needed to make 
them usable. Furthermore, it will prob- 
ably release for schools some of the 
products that have already been manu- 
factured but have been frozen pending 
such a plan of distribution as is offered 
by the new form. 


Conflict of Official Statements 

During the last week in April Paul V. 
McNutt, administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency and director of the Man- 
power Commission, issued a statement 
advising that all possible effort be made 
to obtain secondary school youths to sup- 
plement the diminishing supply of farm 
labor. 

On May 1, John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
commissioner of education, in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, authorized an an- 
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nouncement advocating the year-round 
operation of the 25,467 high schools, 
eliminating the summer vacation period 
and specializing on aviation education. 
Schoolmen interviewed on the subject 
expressed the opinion that a single uni- 
fied and consistent statement concerning 
what the F.S.A. would like to have the 
schools do would be appreciated. 


Summer Service Planned 

New York City teachers, principals 
and nonteaching employes will devote 
two weeks of their summer vacation to 
civilian defense training, it was an- 
nounced by the board of education. 

Qualified members of the staff are 
urged to volunteer their services either as 
instructors of teacher, parent and com- 
munity groups or as leaders of recrea- 
tional and club activities for pupils. This 
service will be required for the duration 
of the war, and members of the staff who 
are absent during the period of assigned 
summer service will be considered absent 
from duty. 

The training program will consist of 
10 courses relating to civilian defense and 
the war: (1) air mindedness program in 
the schools; (2) advanced air raid pre- 
cautions; (3) civilian defense organiza- 
tions and protective service; (4) first aid; 
(5) home nursing; (6) nutrition; (7) 
preschool child, training and education; 
(8) protective measures in the home; (9) 
the war and the curriculum, and (10) 
the war and the activity program. 

Another regulation issued at the same 
time provides that all regularly appointed 
members of the supervisory, teaching, 
administrative, custodial 
staffs must be within twenty-four hours 
travel distance of New York City at all 
times during the vacation period. It is 
advised that air travel should not be 
relied on. 


clerical and 


Facing the Farm Labor Shortage 

A supplement to the child labor law 
designed to meet the serious need for 
farm labor without depriving children 
of their education was unanimously 
adopted by the New Jersey State Legis- 
lature, it was reported in the April New 
Jersey Educational Review. 

The bill, which was worked out by 
Senator Robert Hendrickson in coopera- 
tion with state agencies, civic groups and 
farmers, is based on the premises that 
children can be used only if there is a 
proved labor shortage and that they 
must be protected from exploitation and 
from the loss of their democratic edu- 
cational rights. It also provides that 


both migrant and resident children shall 
be given equal consideration. 

New York has enacted a similar law 
under which pupils of 14 years or over 
may be released from rural or city 
schools for thirty school days. The law 
requires certification by county agricul- 
tural defense committees that adult labor 
is not available and provides that pupils 
must be in suitable physical condition 
and that local school authorities shall 
safeguard their educational interests. 

In Wisconsin a training program de- 
signed to use city boys for farm work 
has been instituted by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture and the state council 
of defense. Enrollees in the program 
must be from 16 to 18 years old and 
must weigh not less than 160 pounds; 
they will be given five days’ training on 
a large farm near Milwaukee. It is be- 
lieved that the groundwork laid in this 
brief course will enable the boys to fit 
in on almost any farm and that the 
“graduates” will be eagerly sought by 
farmers who are in serious need of addi- 
tional help. 


Speed-Up Courses Vary in Value 

Acceleration of the high school course 
in Boulder, Colo., has been approved as 
a war emergency measure. Pupils who 
are qualified to undertake an intensified 
program may be permitted by the 
guidance board to do so either by carry- 
ing five academic subjects during the 
regular year or by earning additional 
credits in the high school summer pro- 
grams. Those who have successfully 
carried intensified programs may be al- 
lowed to graduate early. 

In Wyoming, a number of one room 
rural and town schools taught on Satur- 
days and completed the school year in 
April or early May. However, it was 
reported that the value of the program 
varied widely among different com- 
munities. In one area it was found that 
only 75 high school and 25 elementary 
school children out of 600 lived on farms 
or ranches where their help would be 
needed during the summer. Not more 
than a dozen boys estimated that they 
would be more useful on the farm in 
May than on Saturdays from January to 
June. 

No more than one half year’s high 
school credit will be allowed senior 
pupils who enter the armed forces or 
defense or other industries, it has been 
decreed by the Connecticut State Board 
of Education. 

Diplomas may be granted pupils who 
are inducted into the armed forces be- 
ginning the second semester of the year 
of graduation, the last semester being 
recorded as military training or military 
service. 

When it comes to a half year’s credit 
for work experience, provision is to be 
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A widely endorsed Paper Roll 
Method for making group 
radiographic examinations of 
the thorax which conserves 
the subject’s time. 


POWERS RAPID CHEST X-RAY SERVICE 


of producing from 125 to 150 14”x17” full 
size radiographs per hour. Competent at- 
tendants supervise the entire radiographic 
procedure. The Roll Method permits radio- 
graphs to be interpreted quickly by your 
own medical supervisor. 









CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 

Powerful portable x-ray apparatus is set up The amazingly low per-unit cost is predicated 
9:10 elt ; h Pa a aoe ‘ 

on your premises. This equipment is capable upon the total number of subjects to be 


Subject notified to report for x-ray radiographed within a determinable period 
of time. No investment in equipment is nec- 
essary . . . one price covers the complete 


Powers Service. 


LESS PRODUCTION LOSSES 


An employee need be absent from his occu- 
pational work only 10 minutes or less in 
order to have an exposure made. Based upon 
a personnel of 500 individuals, the total loss 
of productive time is equivalent to but 84 


work-hours of one person . . . a valid con- 
sideration during this period of National 
Emergency. 


Write for comprehensive data 
available on request 


POWERS 
as X-RAY SERVICE 


GLEN COVE - NEW YORK 





Subject back at work 


MER-KIL PC 15 DISINFECTANT IS 





- - - and its GREAT ECONOMY 
SOLVES YOUR BUDGET PROBLEM 


An advance step in the combining of mercury and iodine in a 
water soluble combination that is NON-TOXIC and SAFE TO HANDLE. 





RELEASES MATERIALS NEEDED IN WAR 
PRODUCTION WORK... 

such as cresylic acid, chlorine compounds, formalde- 
hyde and alcohol. Complies with U. S. Navy specifi- 
cations for a disinfectant. 


A DISINFECTANT, DEODORANT and FUNGICIDE. 


MER-KIL PC 15 is ideally suited for use in the washing 
of walls, floors, woodwork, toilets and general disin- 
fection operations, and may be counted on to destroy 
pathogenic micro-organisms. It is extremely effective 
in the prevention of Athlete’s Foot and foot infec- 
tions around locker rooms, shower baths, etc. 
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1 Gallon makes 100 gallons of effective solution at 
an approximate cost of only 3c per gallon! 


MER-KIL PC 15’s LOW COST is lower than the aver- 
age cost per gallon of other effective solutions on the 
market of comparable germ-killing strength. 

Let MER-KIL PC 15 prove its effectiveness and low cost 
in YOUR school as it has in hundreds of others. 
Write for complete data and name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 


Send , ee eee oe 

Coupon MER-KIL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Today! | ae 
Please send me complete information about MER- 
KIL the “‘all-purpose’’ disinfectant that is non- | 
toxic and safe to handle. 
Name é | 
Address = ‘i 
City and State ....,...4..... siiniiaasspiddcscibdiacabadiietanepan | 
a | a ae 
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for a careful follow-up by the 


school with employer recommendation 


made 
for credit recognition. 


Deliveries on Paper Towels 

A flood ot buying orders of certain 
paper products calling for deliveries a 
year in advance is threatening to disturb 
the un 


commercial markets because of 


usual transportation problems caused by 
the war, the War 


revealed. In 


Production Board has 
this dif- 
iculty, boards of education are urged to 


order to combat 


I 
limit their inventories of tissues and 


paper towels to a ninety day supply by 


specifying deliveries four times a year. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Mort Group Studies 28 Systems 


\ study of 28 public school systems in 





and around the 


New 


group of school superintendents, prin- 


metropolitan area of 
York has been undertaken by a 
cipals and teachers headed by Dr. Paul 
R Mort, Coll ve, 

University, in order to discover practices 


and 


nai 
Teachers Columbia 


1 


are being used by the 


policies that 
| } ] } 
best schools in the 


Sixty 


country. 


per cent of the well-supported 


Doctor Mort 


points out, and trom them stem many 


schools are in this area, 


important educational practices and sig- 


nificant curriculum changes. The co 


operative project has been designed to 


obtain an over-all picture of some of the 
finest schools in America, with special 


attention to the educational setting for 
the growth of boys and girls. 
80 field workers 


in the enterprise has been turned over 


Material collected by 


to Doctor Mort and his associates at the 
Institute of for 


1 . ° 
analysis as to the part that administra- 


Educational Research 


tors, teachers and school plant play. 


Speech School Moves Inland 

Mrs. Edna Hill-Young, head of a 
school for speech correction and origina 
tor of the moto-kinesthetic method, has 
transferred her work from the Univer- 
sity of Southern 
University 


Denver 
that the 
present tension on the West Coast hin- 
ders efficient work with the children. 
The works with children who 
stutter, who are unable to talk and whose 
speech organs have been affected by 


paralysis. 


California to 


because she feels 


school 


Relief of Teacher Shortage 

The extent of teacher shortage varies 
widely among and within states and 
among different subjects and grade 
levels, but it is marked in the 
sections with large rural areas and rela- 
tively low salaries in the central and 


most 
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southern states, it 1s reported in Educa 
tion for Victory, official organ of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Prompt and vigorous action to combat 
the shortage and concomitant lowering 
of teaching standards was urged by the 
committee of the Wartime Commission 
that made the report. 

The remedial measures recommended 
committee include 


by the increasing 


teachers’ salaries; inducing married 
women and other former teachers now 
out of service to return to the profession, 
intensifying student efforts, 


and extending and coordinating state 


recruiting 
placement services. 


19,606 Teachers Available 

The Works Progress Administration 
reports that 
tihed teachers employed since January 
1939 has decreased by 20,804, owing to 


while the number of cer- 


reemployment by school districts, there 
are still 19,606 teachers available for re- 
employment on the W.P.A. roster. These 
teachers are scattered throughout the 48 
states but more highly concentrated in 
the northern and eastern sections of the 
The the W.P.A. 
roster of teachers by years is as follows: 
January 1939, 40,410; January 1940, 30,- 
690: January 1941, 29,372: 
1942, 19,606. 


country. decline in 


February 


Become Teachers’ Colleges 

The nine 
York State 
leges on July 1. 


New 


CC y|- 


normal schools of 


will become teachers’ 





MEETINGS 





American Council on Education 
Owing to overcrowding in Washing- 
ton, the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education was 
held in Chicago, May | and 2, with a 
fairly large registration from all sections 
of the country but particularly from the 
Middle West. The major 


were devoted to the war and its impact 


discussions 


upon the education process during both 
the active and postfighting periods. 
Drab pictures of the future of colleges 
and universities were painted by many 
speakers but not by Army and Navy 
representatives. The latter gave the im- 
pression that those in charge of our 
armed forces and _ personnel policies 
had finally discovered the importance of 
advanced education in providing leader- 


ship during and after this period of 


Crisis. 
The action of draft boards in de- 
pleting college and university rosters 


because of number sequence instead of 
ability classification was criticized. 
In the most stirring speech of the 


session, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Howard University, pointed out 
the dangers to the United States and the 
cause of world democracy of current 
limitations placed upon equality of op- 
portunity for Negroes. 

The feature program was a Saturday 
panel presentation of problems facing 
American Each — speaker 
presented problems as discovered and 
felt by the special interest group that 
he represented. The presentation was 
summarized by Dr. George D. Stoddard, 


education. 


dean of the graduate school of the 
University of Iowa. , 

The final session was devoted to de- 
tailed discussion of the bachelor’s degree. 
Under the chairmanship of President 
Clarence A. Dykstra, University of Wis- 
consin, careful consideration was given 
to the thesis of Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 
of granting this degree at the close of 
the fourteenth instead of the sixteenth 
year. 

The activities of the American Council 
on Education during the past year were 
presented by President George L. Zook 
in a 110 page report. 


Institute on World Problems 


Outstanding — scholars 
Asia and the Americas will participate 
in the five week Institute on World 
Problems to be held at the American 
University, Washington, D. C., July 12 


from Europe, 


to August 15. The institute will be 
conducted by the World Federation ol 
Education Associations. Three _ basic 


seminars on “backgrounds of the war,” 
the machinery 
and means for international cooperation” 
will occupy 
those in attendance at the institute. 
Authorities in each of the special fields 
discussed will be lecturers. In 
addition, a number of social events, edu- 
cational trips and a series of lectures by 


“critical evaluation of 


and “postwar problems” 


guest 


outstanding speakers are planned. 


Business Officials Organize 

Public 
Oklahoma held their first convention in 
Oklahoma City on April 3 and 4. The 
new association was formed in January, 
with Charles Ethington, clerk of the 
board of education, Enid, as president; 
W. A. Melton, business manager, Tulsa 


school business officials of 


board of education, vice president; N. L. 
George, director of business, Oklahoma 
City board of education, treasurer, and 
Marshall Gregory, director of research, 
state board of education, secretary. 
Banquet speaker at the convention 
was Herbert S. Mitchell, president of the 
National Public School 
Business Officials, whose theme was co- 
operation among school business officials. 
Other speakers at the meeting included 
C. F. Aurand, district manager of the 


Association of 
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. 206 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. : 
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° Please send me your new /ree booklet, “Locker ® 
5 

: Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” : 

. : 

. Name : 
s 

e Address ae aon aeons : 

City me State sinscussbeladldialaae : 

School ; 

e 
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... PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 


/ 
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? £) The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 





Ag 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


. ~s, WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 
aN 
Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, your mind! 


avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


costs! 
TRADE MARK 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


«es & & & 4 


hERS LABORATORY PANELS 


We've learned the importance of pro- 
viding adequate equipment for the 
training of young men. America needs 
more experienced, skilled engineers in 
those industries so vital now to her de- 
fense. For this purpose you can pur- 
chase today fine laboratory equipment. 


Throughout America leading educa- 
tional institutions equipped with these 
Laboratory Panels testify to the high 
standard of materials and workman- 
ship. Their flexible distribution of power 
performs valuable service to instructors 
and students in the laboratories of 
vocational schools, teacher's colleges, 
high schools and universities. A typical 
system consists of power supply and 
distribution panels, storage battery, mo- 
tor generator set, and special table re- 
ceptacles. Various voltages of direct or 
alternating current are distributed from 
the battery, motor generator and trans- 
former to the students’ tables and in- 
structor’s bench. 


The Holtyer- (thet (Lochrie (Cmpany 


125 ARMORY STREET Offices in Principal Cities BOSTON, MASS. 


Write for Bulletin 
SB-103 
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Bureau of Priorities Field Service, who 
spoke on “Priorities and How They 
Affect the School Field,” and Dr. John 
F. Bender, professor of school business 
administration, University of Oklahoma. 

A round table conference on finance 
and accounting brought out the need for 
simplification of school budgets and for 
a more uniform system of accounting in 
the state. 


To St. Louis Next February 


St. Louis has been officially named 
as the host city to the 1943 meeting of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The convention will be 
held February 27 to March 4, inclusive, 
unless government restrictions intervene. 


Michigan Officers Elected 


Supt. Fred W. Frostic, Wyandotte 
public schools, was elected president of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at 
the 1942 meeting in Ann Arbor, April 
24. Robert W. Linton, registrar, Michi- 
gan State College, was chosen vice 
president and Mabel C. Woodward, 
principal of Western High School, De- 
troit, was elected to the executive board. 
Lewis A. Forsythe, principal of Ann 
Arbor High School, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





INSTRUCTION 


Urges Study of Oriental Affairs 

A three-fold program for increasing 
and improving the study of Oriental 
affairs in American schools is being un- 
dertaken by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. A series of 
conferences for teachers, curriculum di- 
rectors and specialists in Eastern studies 
was held during April and May at 
Austin, Tex., Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Hartford, Conn., from 
which a series of specific curriculum 
projects is expected to be developed. In 
addition, the committee is preparing 
pamphlets on the subject for the use of 
teachers and pupils. A measure of aid 
for the development of work in this field 
will be afforded a group of workshops 
in education during the summer. 





Junior College Summer Schools 


More than half of the junior colleges 
in the country will work straight through 
the summer so that 18 and 19 year old 
students can be trained for war-time 
tasks, either in the Army or in industry. 

In this “race against time” special at- 
tention is being given to terminal courses 
that emphasize vocational skills, it is 
pointed out by Walter C. Eells, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The trend has shifted 
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from courses preparing students for 
further education to those that offer im- 
mediate practical training, Mr. Eells 
states. Many instructors are offering 
their services for the summer without 
compensation. 

Three summer workshops have been 
set up by the General Education Board 
to train junior college instructors—at 
Harvard, the University of Chicago and 
the University of California. In view of 
their special contribution to the war ef- 
fort, the board has set aside supple- 
mentary funds for scholarships for teach- 
ers who wish to attend. 


To Care for Children in War Time 


Both the theoretical and practical care 
of children under war-time conditions 
was studied in a special course offered 
at Mills College, Pomona, Calif., which 
was completed May 25. The eight 
weeks’ course was arranged by Dr. 
Lovisa Wagoner, professor of child de- 
velopment at Mills College, for 50 
women drawn from the ranks of parent 
education and parent-teacher associa- 
tion groups of Oakland and the local 
district and leaders of the Y.W.C.A., 
girl scouts and camp fire groups. 


Sight-Saving Courses 


Special courses for the training of 
teachers and supervisors of sight-saving 
classes will be offered this summer at 
four colleges and universities in co- 
operation with the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. The insti- 
tutions in which these courses will be 
held are as follows: Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., June 22- 
August 1; Wayne University, Detroit, 
June 29-August 7; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y., June 29-August 7, 
and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, July 6-August 14. 





GUIDANCE 


Girls Wanted as Engineering Aids 


High school girl graduates are offered 
a chance to earn $120 a month while 
they are learning to be junior engineer- 
ing aids, it has been announced by the 
women’s bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Hundreds of young 
women are needed as inspectors in 
plants making radio, telephone and other 
equipment used by the Army signal 
corps. 

The offer is open to girls between 
the ages of 20 and 35 who have the 
equivalent of four years of high school, 
with six successfully completed units in 
chemistry, physics, mathematics or draft- 
ing, or a total of six units in any com- 
bination of these courses. An applicant 





is also eligible if she has acquired the 
necessary qualifications at night school 
or through part-time work at colleges 
or technical schools. 

The training period comprises from 
six to nine months of preservice train- 
ing and includes field trips to radio 
factories, broadcasting stations and plants 
making telephone equipment. 

Those who complete the course suc- 
cessfully will be sent to various plants 
as inspectors with a salary of $135 per 
month. 


What College Girls Should Study 


Greater emphasis should be placed by 
colleges on courses of training for 
women in the fields wherein “personnel 
shortages are serious and the national 
needs are great,” it is asserted in a bulle- 
tin issued by the American Council on 
Education. Pointing out that fewer 
than 30 per cent of the 100,000 women 
who will be graduated from college this 
June have majored in subjects that will 
be directly useful to the war effort, the 
bulletin states that many more women 
than formerly will be needed in such 
fields as economics, foreign trade, nurs- 
ing administration, journalism, occupa- 
tional therapy, pharmacy and psychiatric 
social work. 


Allegheny Guidance Clinic 

Whether the high school pupil should 
go to college, what special talents or 
deficiencies he may have and what col- 
lege is best equipped to prepare him for 
a vocation or profession are some of the 
problems that will be discussed at the 
fourth annual Allegheny College Educa- 
tional Guidance Clinic to be held at 
Meadville, Pa., June 28 to July 3. 

“With the acceleration of school and 
college programs during the war, it is 
more important than ever that young 
people be assisted with their educational 
plans,” stated President William P. Tol- 
ley in announcing the clinic. 

The fee for the clinic, including meals 
and overnight accommodations, which 
will be provided on the campus, will be 
$25. 


Jobs for Girls 


Possibilities and requirements for jobs 
for girls in the medical field are being 
surveyed by the women’s executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois department of pub- 
lic instruction. The types of employment 
in this field range from hospital admin- 
istrative work to ward aids and from 
executive housekeeping to volunteer 
work. Copies of the report will be sent 
to every high school in the state, it was 
announced recently by John A. Wieland, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and schools will be urged to inform 
pupils of the need for workers in the 


medical field. 
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A job clinic at which the findings of 
the survey will be interpreted will be 
held in the Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago on June 4. The clinic will be 
open without charge to high school and 
college girls and all other interested 
persons. 





RADIO 





Cadena de las Americas 

A special dedicatory program on May 
19 inaugurated the new Latin American 
network of 76 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. During the first 
two months of the year work was com- 
pleted on the three transmitters that 
will serve the Latin American chain. 
These are two 50,000 watt stations which 
bear the call letters WCBX and WCRC 
and a companion 10,000 watt station, 
WCDA. Eight directional antennas 
have been constructed to beam programs 
to the C.B.S. stations in South America. 





LEGISLATION 


Funds Voted for School Lunches 

Declaring that “school lunches are 
necessary to national defense,” Sen. Rich- 
ard B. Russell of Georgia won the ap- 
proval of the Senate on May 15 for the 
expenditure of $176,000,000 for school 
lunch programs during the coming year. 
Although this sum represents a decrease 
of about $46,000,000 from the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, it is $44,500,000 more than the 
amount that had previously been allotted 
by the budget bureau and the House 
ot Representatives. 








PUBLICATIONS 





“American Unity” 

The Council Against Intolerance in 
America has announced the publication 
of American Unity, a monthly manual 
of tolerance, designed to give specific 
help to teachers in deepening the sense 
of national unity and equality among 
America’s children. The publication will 
be sent without charge to school teachers, 
principals and superintendents. Requests 
should be sent to 17 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York City. 


New Reading Guide Out 

In answer to numerous requests, the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has reprinted the 1933 revised edition 
of “Guide to Reading for High Schools.” 
The booklet was compiled by Bertha 
Carter, librarian, and Essie Chamberlain, 
English teacher, of Oak Park and River 
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Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, [ll., and annotated by high school 
pupils. Books listed include fiction, 
poetry, drama, short stories, essays, mis- 
cellaneous nonfiction, biographies and 
aids for the study of literature. 


“Young America in Dallas” 

The average cost of keeping a child 
in the public schools of Dallas, Tex., is 
42 cents a day, it is pointed out in 
“Young America in Dallas,” a report 
issued by the Dallas public schools. In 
comparison with costs in the other cities 
of comparable size, this cost is com- 
paratively low. The lively report, which 


SPENCER VACUUM 


is primarily devoted to photographic 
studies of activity teaching, was printed 
in the Dallas high schools’ print shop. 





HEALTH 


Results of Nutrition Poll 

The importance of the national nutri- 
tion campaign was given added emphasis 
by the preliminary findings of a nutrition 
poll conducted in South Bend, Ind., 
which indicate that few city families eat 
all the protective foods necessary for 
health and strength. Only a small per- 








CLEANING 


Now, when school buildings are being used day and night, when janitor 


time is precious time, and when the health of twenty-six million school chil- 


dren is at stake—now is the time when fast, inexpensive, thorough Spencer 


Vacuum Cleaning is worth more than ever before. 


It is powerful, quiet, fast working. It protects health and furnishings, 
improves morale, saves on the cost of sweeping compounds, floor oil and 


wax. It cleans everything, from the auditorium 
to boiler tubes, air filters and chalk trays. 


PLAN ECONOMY by writing Spencer 
Central Vacuum Cleaning into the specifica- 
tions for your next school. Use Spencer Portable 
Vacuum Cleaners for your small schools and 
outlying districts. Ask for the booklet based on 
experience in more than 2,500 schools. 
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centage of the families interviewed use 
daily all eight of the foods that are listed 
by leading nutritionists as “musts,” ac 
Paul V. McNutt, 
\dministrator. 

Children fare better than adults, from 


cording to Federal 


Security 


the nutritional standpoint, it was pointed 
out, a fact that was especially notable 
in the findings on milk and milk 
products. Approximately 95 per cent of 
the housewives with children serve milk 
form every day, whereas only 


cent ol 


In some 


SU per adults without children 


milk or 


consider it necessary to serve 


milk products every day. 





BUILDINGS 


Nursery School Completed 
Completion of the nursery school and 
home management house on the campus 
ot Arizona State Teachers College at 
Tempe has been reported by the Work 
Projects Administration. A new and un 
usual departure in education, the part 
one-story and part two-story building is 
constructed entirely of reenforced con- 
crete and is designed along modernistic 





lines. 

It is designed solely for the use of 
vocational home 
voted to the study and practice of the 
scientific care of small children ranging 


economics classes de- 


from infancy to 3 or 4 years of age. 

The include 
equipped diet kitchen and a nursery 
room in which the “laboratory” children 
engage in directed play while the stu- 


facilities a completely 


dents watch the procedure from two 
glazed booths. 





NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Frank L. Burron, former principal 
of Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, New Castle, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools in that city to 
succeed Dr. C. C. GREEN. 





Joun W. Hence has been named 
superintendent of schools at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Supt. A. N. McCartum has an- 


nounced his intention of retiring on 
June 30 after thirty-nine years as head 
of the public schools of Austin, Tex. 
Russert A. Lewis, high school co- 
ordinator and director of 
will serve as acting superintendent untl 
the conclusion of Mr. McCallum’s term. 

Wixsur R. Curtis, head of the public 
schools of Alton, IIl., for the last twenty- 
one years, recently submitted his resigna- 
tion to take effect August 1. 

Kart M. Brewer has been selected to 
fill the post of superintendent of schools 
at DuBois, Pa., succeeding H. E. Rets- 
GEN, who will relinquish the position on 
July 6. 

Epcar S. Srover has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Bloomfield, N. J. 
His successor will be Henry T. Hot- 
has been assistant 


curriculum, 


LINGSWORTH, who 
superintendent for the last year. 

Joun B. Henversnor has resigned his 
position as superintendent of schools in 
North Reading, Mass., to become super- 
intendent in East Windsor and South 
Windsor, Conn. 

Supt. Wenpett A. Mowry, head of 


the school system of Taunton, Mass., for 





Coming 


June 22—Summer Session, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

June 27-July 2—National 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Montreal, Que. 

Sept. 20-22—Council of School 
Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2—National Recreation Association, 

Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 5-8—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 
Oct. 8-10—Utah [Education Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Oct. 15-17—Wyoming 

Thermopolis. 

Oct. 19-2l—National League to Promote School 
Attendance, Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-23—North Dakota Education Association, 
Gardner Hotel, Fargo. 

Oct. 21-24—New Mexico Educational Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 

Oct. 22-24—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 22-23—New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Carpenter Hotel, Manchester. 

Oct. 23-24—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Oct. 28-30—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, North Platte, McCook 
and Chadron. 

Oct. 29-30—Maine State Teachers’ 
DeWitt Hotel, Lewiston. 

Oct. 29-31—Minnesota Education Association. 

Oct. 30—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport. 


Education Association, 


Superintendents, 


Education Association, 


Association, 


Meetings 


Nov. 5-6—Arkansas Education Association, Little 
Rock. 

Nov. 5-7—Arizona State Education Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 5-7—Conference of Food Service 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
Nov. 5-7—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Shrine 

Auditorium, Des Moines. 


Directors, 


Nov. 6-7—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita and 
Coffeyville. 


Nov. 6-9—New Jersey Education Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City. 

Nov. |1-13—West Virginia Education Association, 
Hotel Pritchard, Huntington. 

Nov. 22-25—South Dakota Education Association, 
High School Gymnasium, Rapid City. 

Nov. 23-24—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
House of Delegates, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Nov. 24-27—Virginia Education Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond. 


Nov. 26-28—Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 
Dec. 2-5—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 


Muehlebach and President hotels, Kansas City. 


Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. 


Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Dec. 28-30—IIlinois Education Association. 

Feb. 27-March 4—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

April 7-9—Inland Empire Education Association, 
Spokane. 
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the last will retire on 
July 1. 

KeNNETH Le Ror PretsLer was unan 
imously elected superintendent of schools 
at Columbia, Pa., at the quadrennial 
meeting of the board of education. Mr. 
Preisler was formerly supervising prin- 
cipal at Watsontown, Pa. 

Don Cameron has been named super 
intendent of schools at Church’s Ferry, 
N. D., succeeding D. W. Botes. 

RayMOND GARNER, who has served as 
head of the Fairgrove Public School, 
Fairgrove, Mich., since 1934, recently an- 
nounced his resignation to become super- 
intendent of the high school at Barry- 
ton, Mich. 

J. J. Satzwepet has been named suc- 
cessor to C. D. Gray, retiring superin 
tendent of schools at Gaylord, Minn. 

G. Evan Encstrom has been named 
superintendent of schools at Tarentum, 
Pa., replacing A. D. Enpstey, who is 
retiring after forty-two years of service. 

J. R. Harper, superintendent of schools 
at Wilmette, IIl., for the last thirty-four 
years, is retiring at the close of the 
school year. He will be succeeded by 
Micvarp D. Bett, former superintendent 
of the school district of the City of 
Ladue, St. Louis. 


twenty years, 


County Superintendents 

Hopart Farper is the new head of 
schools in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Mervin J. WERTMAN. DwicH1 
Donatp PatTeERsoN, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Indiana County, 
has been elected county superintendent. 
WixiiaM C. Frantz takes over the reins 
in Venango County, and C. F. Apamson, 
in Crawford County. W. W. Lantz suc 
ceeds to the Allegheny County post on 
July 6, C. W. Peters having resigned 
because of ill health. Davin A. YinGLING 
in Clear 
3UTTS, In 


has been elected school head 
field County, and J. E:mer 
Blair County. 

Craupe Reeves, principal of Hunting- 
ton Park High School, Huntington Park, 
Calif., has been named temporary super- 
intendent of Los Angeles County schools 
until a successor to the late A. R. CLirton 
can be selected. Mr. Clifton, a member 
of The Nartion’s ScHoots’ consultants’ 
staff, died recently after a brief illness. 
He active in many educational 
organizations and was nationally known 
for his advocacy of modern teaching 
methods. 


was 


Principals 

Ropert Acpricn, principal of Lincoin 
School, Princeton, IIl., has begun active 
duty with the Navy at San Diego, Calif. 

Raymonp W. J. Hopson, former fac- 
ulty member of the Henry Lord Junior 
High School, Fall River, Mass., has been 
named principal of Samuel Watson 


School, Fall River. 
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Frank S. Games has been named to 
succeed Isa B. Roscoz as principal of 
the Junior High School at Marblehead, 
Mass. 


to resume classroom teaching. 


Miss Roscoe resigned in order 


Guy Matnews has been named prin 
cipal of Central High School, Knox, 
N. Y., for the coming year. 

W ALDRO sg KINDIG, who has been head 
master of the high school at Brockton, 
the last 
gaged as principal of Plainfield High 
School, Plainfield, N. J., 


(GALEN JONES. 


Mass., tor year, has been en 


as successor to 


James E. Sronier, submaster and 
athletic coach at N. H. Fay High School, 
Dexter, Me., has been elected principal 
of the 
SPRAGUE. 


school to succeed QUENTIN 


JouN Russet. Fercuson has an 


nounced his retirement as principal of 

Nathanael Greene Junior High School, 

Providence, R. I. 
WILLIAM B. 


principal at Sabattus, Me., has announced 


JOHNSON, high school 
his resignation to accept a position on the 
faculty ot Dexter High School, Dexte # 
Me. 
(SEORGI ProucH, athletic 


Lancaster Center School, Lan 


HARRISON 
coach at 
caster Center, Ind., has been appointed 


successor to Ligut. Date DeEcKER as 
principal of Bluffton School, Bluffton, 
Ind. 

WenveLL B. Anprews, principal of 
Van Hornesville Central School, Van 


Hornesville, N. Y., will resign in June 
after eight years as head of the school. 
Rosert WooprvurF will succeed him. 

R. Warpo Banks has replaced P. F. 
THOMAsSON as principal of the grammar 
school of St. Matthews, S. C.. following 
Mr. 


Army. 


Thomasson’s induction into the 
Everett Lang, principal of the central 
school at Deposit, N. Y., has been chosen 
principal of Richfield Springs Central 
School, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Howarp B. Wi per has been named 
principal of Melrose High School, Mel 
rose, Mass. He will replace Witu1aM D. 


SpracuE, who has reached the retire 
ment age. 
Joun L. Burke will serve as acting 


principal of Colt Memorial High School, 
Bristol, R. I., in the absence of 
J. Firzceratp, who has been 
into the Army. 


EpWARD 
inducted 


James H. Curistiez, whose career in 
the school field included nine years as 
superintendent of schools at Bayonne, 
N. J., 
of various schools in that city, ended his 
active the system re 
cently upon reaching the mandatory re 
tirement age. 

Joun H. Brewer, principal of Peoria 
Central High School, Peoria, Ill., for the 
last fourteen years, has announced his 
intention to retire at the close of the 
school year. 


and twenty-six years as principal 


service in school 
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O. J. Derrick, principal of the high 
school at Bradenton, Fla., for the last 
fourteen years, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Stuart High School, Stuart, Fla. 

Water J. Stuckey recently resigned 
as principal of Crestview High School, 
Crestview, Fla., in order to devote full 
time to his duties as county supervisor 
of schools. 

Henry C. MEENTs, assistant to E. E. 
McMiILtan, principal of North High 
School, Omaha, will be elevated to the 
principalship on September 1 upon the 
retirement of Mr. McMillan. 

Warren C. Seyrert of Harvard Uni 
versity Graduate School of Education 





the blackboard." 





‘Coery  — on the | ee 
Sis Paper for Uncle _— 4 


Even paper is a weapon in total war. Our Army and Navy 
need paper for wrapping shells, paper for wrapping all sorts 
of supplies, paper for a thousand prime necessities. That's 
why we say, "Help save paper .. . send your children to 


Blackboard isn't a substitute for paper; it is your one most 
important visual teaching aid. So now, more than ever 
before, is the time to be sure that your teachers employ 
the blackboard whenever and wherever the blackboard is 
the most efficient means of doing a certain teaching job. 


And if your blackboards aren't all they should be, replace 
them NOW so they'll be ready this September and for many 
Septembers to come. We have a distributor near you who 
will be glad to show you how inexpensively your blackboards 
may be resurfaced or replaced. 


has been appointed headmaster of 
srowne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 
Mass., for the duration of the war. He 
will replace Georrrey Wuitney Lewis, 
who is now serving as a captain in the 
Army. 

Davin B. McKeever has been selected 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Ira D. Mrinarp, principal of North 
Junior High School, Middleburgh, N. Y. 

Epwarp Anprews of Cherry Valley, 
N. Y., will succeed Martin 
principal of Schoharie Central School, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 

AnnE C. Lynaucu, principal of East 
State Street School, Gloversville, N. Y., 


Loveys as 











WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of: HYLOPLATE and STERLING Blackboard, COSTELLO 
“Double Sewed” Erasers, ALPHA Dustless Chalk, and Blackboard Slating. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS e 
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will retire at the close of the school year 
after fifty years in the educational field. 

THeopore L. Bystrom, principal of 
Southwestern Junior High School, Battle 
Creek, Mich., has been elevated to the 
principalship of Central High School, 
in that city. 

CarLeTon M. Saunpers, principal of 
Ocean Grove Elementary School, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., has been named successor 
to Joun F. Fox as supervising principal 
of schools at Bridgewater, N. J. 

GerorceE A. Beers, principal of Marshall 
High School, Chicago, retired May 7 
under the 65 year age limit rule. Mr. 
Beers has been identified with the Chi- 
cago school system for forty-one years. 

LutHer F. Ware icn, assistant prin- 
cipal at Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia, has been named principal 
of Roxborough High School in that city. 


Private Schools 

Bric.-Gen. Leicu Rosinson GIGNIL- 
L1AT has been retired from active service 
at Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., where he successively held the 
offices of commandant, superintendent 
and president of the Culver Educational 
Foundation. He has been given the ttle 
of president emeritus. 


In the Colleges 

Heten M. McKinstry, director of the 
school of physical education, Russell 
Sage College, was recently appointed 
acting president of the college. Miss 
McKinstry’s appointment fills the va- 
cancy caused by the withdrawal of 
PRESIDENT JAMES LAURENCE MEADER, 
who was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to serve with the Army ordnance 
department. 

WitiiaM Dunn has been elected presi- 
dent of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Junior College and headmaster of 
Kents Hill Preparatory School, Kents 
Hill, Me. 

Dr. Georce D. Strayer, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, since 1917, will retire on 
July 1, with the title of professor emer- 
itus. Dr. THomas Henry Brices, pro- 
fessor of secondary education and chair- 
man of the Teachers College World 
Congress on Education for Democracy, 
will also retire at the same time. He 
also has been granted the rank of pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

Dr. Mary De Garmo Bryan, school 
cafeteria editor of The Nation’s ScHoots, 
has recently been promoted to a full 
professorship of the household arts de- 
partment at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She is also college super- 
visor of food service at the college. An- 
other promotion announced by the trus- 
tees is that of Dr. Florence B. Srrate- 
MEYER, who has been promoted to a full 
professorship of education. 

Pror. Georce S. Counts has recently 
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been made director of the Division of 
Foundations of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. At the 
same time announcement was made by 
the trustees that Pror. Joun K. Norton 
will become director of the Division of 
Organization and Administration of 
Education; Pror. Paut R. Morr has 
been appointed executive officer of the 
Division of Structure and Organization 
of the Institute of Educational Research, 
and Pror. N. L. ENGELHARDT is the new 
director of the Division of Field Studies. 


Deaths 
Water F. Hoop, 64, principal of 
Washington Park High School, Racine, 
Wis., died of a heart ailment recently. 
Epwarp D. Haertrer, principal of 


Irvington High School, Newark, N. J., 


for nineteen years, died recently after an 
illness of several months. 

ELMER Brown, principal of Rose City 
Park School, Portland, Ore., since 1919, 
died recently of influenza. 

Henry ALLEN CARPENTER, specialist 
in science in the public schools of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., since 1925, died suddenly 
on April 5. Mr. Carpenter, who had 
been prominent in the field of education 
for many years, inaugurated the Roch- 
ester School of the Air in 1933. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr. Paut T. Davin has resigned as 
associate director for research and chief 
economist of the American Youth Com- 
mission to accept the position as chief 
statistical analyst in the fiscal division 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 





General 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 
By Ira G. Flocken and Others. Pitts- 
burgh: National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 1942. Pp. 57. 
(Paper Cover.) 

Factors ReELatep To CHILDREN’s Par- 
TICIPATION IN CERTAIN Types oF HoME 
Activity. By Editha Luecke. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Pp. viit+103. $1.60. 

Opinion CoNnFLICT AND ScHOOL SupPPoRT. 
By Frederick T. Rope. New — 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
vii+164. $2. 

A Manvat ror ScHoot Boarp MEMBERS. 
By Leonard E. Meece. Lexington, Ky.: 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, 1941. Pp. 38. 

THe Taste Graces: Setting, Service 
and Manners. By Beth Bailey Mce- 
Lean. Peoria, lll.: Manual Arts Press, 
1941. Pp. 64. $0.80 (Paper Cover). 

ACCREDITATION REQUIREMENTS FOR JUN- 
1or Cotteces. (Wall Chart, 24 by 38 
inches.) Prepared by Walter C. Eells. 
Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 1941. $0.50 
per copy. 

FeperaAL Arp For Epucation. Compiled 
by Julia E. Johnsen. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1941. Pp. 
286. $1.25. 

From Cretin to Genius. By Dr. Serge 
Voronoff. New York: Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1941. Pp. 281. $2.75. 

Tuey Went To Cotrece. A Study of 
951 Former University Students. By 
C. Robert Pace. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiv+148. $2.50. 

Arr Matt PayMENT AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Francis A. Spencer. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1941. Pp. xiit+402. $3. 


PERSONNEL Work 1N HicH Scuoor. A 
Program for the Guidance of Youth 
—Educational, Social and Vocational. 
By Charles E. and Edith G. Germane. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1941. Pp. xv +598. $4. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR LANDSCAPING Com- 
MUNITY ScHooLs. Issued by the Inter- 
state School Building Service, Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1941. Pp. 16. 

EpucaTIoN IN A Democracy. Edited by 
Newton Edwards. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi+ 
160. $1.25. 

Tue U. S. Cottece Grapuate. By F. 
Lawrence Babcock. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 112. 
$1.50. 

EpucaTion For Deatu. The Making of 
the Nazi. By Gregor Ziemer. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 208. $2. 


Textual 

Man AND THE Motor Car. Edited by 
Albert W. Whitney. New. York: Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, 1941. Pp. 
xi +287. 

Tue Keystone METHOD oF TEACHING 
Reapinc. By Daisy Marvel Jones. 
Meadville, Pa.: Keystone View Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp ix+135. 

THe TAMING OF THE SHREW. Arranged 
and condensed for little theater pro- 
duction. A comedy by William Shake- 
speare; arranged by Thomas P. Rob- 
inson. New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. $1.50. 

Retroactive INuieition. By Esther J]. 
Swenson. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. 59. $1 
(Paper Cover). 

PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN THE SMALL 
Rurat Scuoors. By the Small Rural 
Schools Workshop, under the direc- 
tion of John E. Browton. Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College, 1941. 
Pp. x+59. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 
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durable VULCOT °* 


Guaranteed 5 Years — cal 
shapes and sizes suit- 
able for every school use. 
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These smart baskets simplify waste-handling problems. 
Hand-made of hard vulcanized fibre, they are practically 
indestructible, do not crack, splinter or corrode. Vari- 
ous sizes and shapes—-no charge for simple identifi- 
cation marks— school letters applied at little cost. 


Write for Special School Discount Folder 
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Hotel Philadelphian 


Entirely redecorated and re- 
furnished, including a radio in 
every room. Highly recommended 
by experienced travelers the world 
over for its warm hospitality; its 
excellent cuisine served in com- 
fortably air-conditioned restau- 
rants; its convenient location to 
the business section; and its un- 
limited parking facilities. 


600 Rooms and Bath with Radio from*3.00 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., President and General Manager 
39th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 
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INVASION 


. . . here’s maximum protection against the 
skulking intruder working stealthily under 





cover . and security through the years 
against the destructiveness of hurried student 
abuse. You, and your students, can rely on 
Dudley Locks for long, depend- 


able. trouble-free service. 


Rotopoint Combination 
Padlock 


Aawe i Lh hy 


ma 





Rotodial Combination Padlock 


The Dudley line also in- 
cludes master-keyed combi- 
nation padlocks and built-in 
locks. Write today for infor- 
mation. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 610 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 

















NOPREMOSN 


DOOR CLOSER 





Now, and for years to come, the saving of time, money and 
materials on building maintenance will be a necessity. The 
dependable quality and special engineering features built 
into every Norton Door Closer are your assurance of years 
of efficient service at minimum expense. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2902 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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RESURFACE 
BLACKBOARDS WITH 


Zepheptplan€ 


THE MODERN 3 IN. BELT SANDER 7 
@ Writingis easier on blackboards kept blac 


: >» words 
with Skilsaw ZEPHYRPLANE - - - apt = 
ie are easily legible everywhere in - sacle 
a sein. belt f this compact electric sander q ; 
3 pas emenceee ‘dust-white surfaces... restores 
ullness of the ae EPLANE 
- always new. £© 
whee desks, tables. wasauers 
IDEAL TOOL FOR MA s 


; from light socket. 
Works fro ~~ 


removes Worn, 
eae) the original d 
; makes old boar 
also speedily — 

and stair treads. © 
TRAINING CLASSES! 

Other Skils Bel ' 

1%4-in. widths. Write today 


LSAW, INC. 
4753 2 eee Avenue, Chicago 


for full information. 











DAYTON UNIVERSAL SAFETY LADDER SHOE 


Easily installed on your present straight ladders. 
Prevents slipping—guarantees additional safety 
for workmen. Your choice of Rubber Suction 
Grip Treads or Suberac Cork Treads. Shoe is 
instantly converted by flip of hand or foot for 
either inside use of Treads or outside use of 
tempered steel Spike Toes. 


DAYTON SAFETY LADDER 


These ladders save time—provide 
supreme Safety—enable men to 
work faster. The broad platform 
has ample room for worker, tools 
and supplies. Rigid steel supports, 
tested airplane spruce assure great 
strength, stability, lightness of 
weight. Equipped with Standard 
Rubber Safety 
Shoes at no ex 
tra cost. 
Write 
Today 
For 
Prices 
and Free 
Catalog. 



















121-123 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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What's 


Manufacturers Lick Shortage Problem 


ew 





Plumbing materials are turning up in new guise these 
days—but they are available, it is reported by the Crane 
Company. In order to offset the shortage of such vital 
materials as brass, copper, zinc, chromium and _ nickel, this 
company has been adapting substitute materials to the 
manufacture of sink and lavatory faucets, traps and shower 
heads and other plumbing equipment. Soap dishes, towel 
bars, lavatory legs, shower heads and even faucets, for 


example, have been redesigned in plastic. Other changes 
include the substitution of malleable iron with rust-resisting 
coating for brass in the construction of the spuds used to 
connect the toilet bowl to the tank. Translated into terms 
of the consumer, it is asserted, the substitution of non 


critical materials obviates the hardship of having to get 


CRANI 


along without important sanitary plumbing fixtures 
Co., 836 SoutH MicuicAn Avenue, CHIcaco. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1036 


Making Windows Shatterproof 


The danger of splintered, 





flying glass during an air raid 
can be eliminated by the use 


of Arabol shatterproof paste 





plus cheesecloth, the manufac 
turer claims. The method of 


shatterproofing windows rec 





ommended by the manufac- 
turer is as follows: Cut cheese- 
cloth to the size of the win- 


dow pane, allowing a_ half 





inch overlap on all sides; 
then cover the inside of both 
the pane and sash with Arabol paste; apply the cloth 
snugly to the window pane and sash—and the window 
is not only proof against flying glass but will also admit 
light. Windows can be blacked out by the same method 
if dark opaque material is substituted for the cheesecloth. 

The characteristics that make the paste suitable for shat 
terproofing purposes are tenacity and rubber-like flexibility 
and resistance to weather changes. The material can be 
removed by simply stripping off the cloth and washing 
the pane with plain water—Arasot Manuracturine Co., 
110 East Forty-Seconp Street, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1037 


Short Order Cooking “Revolutionized” 


Gas costs cut 50 per cent is the claim of the manufac- 
turer of the new Hotzone gas broiler-griddle, which em- 
ploys a new type of wire mesh burner that generates true 
infra-red rays. The new unit is said to be made to order 
for counter or short order cooking space because neither 
smoke nor odor is discernible to patrons, no matter how 


close they are to the griddle. The units can easily be taken 


Address manufacturers for further information 








apart for cleaning—Lion Speciaties, Inc., 620 Sixtu 
AVENUE, New York Cuiry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1038 


Fluorescent Lighting Shields 


“Something new has been added” to Guth Trucolite 


fluorescent lights with the development of “eggcrate” 
louvers and diffusing glass bottoms to supplement the efh 
ciency of the unit with high quality lamp shielding or 
diffusion. The egg 
crate louvers permit 
strong downlight 
with comfortable 
shielding at all nor- 
mal angles of vision, 
it is claimed. 

The glass shield is prismed glass, which diffuses and 
transmits the light but presents a low-surface brightness. 
The shield is formed to the contour of the Trucolite ends 
and is held rigid in a metal frame. Both the glass and 
eggcrate types are equipped with drop hinges to permit 
convenient relamping, cleaning and servicing—Epwin F. 


2615 WasHINGTON STREET, St. Lovts. 


refer to NS1039 


(;uTH Co., 


e When inquiring, 


Germicidal Lamp 


Wherever 
borne infection. As a barrier against such infection, Art 


people congregate there is the hazard of air 


Metal Company offers two ultraviolet germicidal lamps of 
15 and 30 watts. 
while the 30 watt lamp is 36 inches overall. These lamps 
are said to produce a quantity of potent ultraviolet energy 
that quickly kills bacteria. Four models are available: 
indirect or direct for use on cabinets or cases; utility indirect 
for use on side walls; curtain-direct-indirect tor use over 
windows, and direct for use in air ducts.—Ar1 


Metat Company, 1814 East FortietH StreEET, CLEVELAND. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1040 


doors and 


Electric Water Coolers 


Conservation is the keynote of 
the new electric water coolers re 
cently marketed by Ebco Manufactur 
ing Company, it is stated. The unit 
is said to conserve floor space and 
electric power and to produce the 
greatest volume of palatable drink- 
ing water ever delivered from cool- 
ers of this size. The cabinet is 
heavy corrosion 


made of gauge 


resisting steel with a_ removable 
front panel. The angle stream bub- 
bler, self-closing valve and auto 


matic pressure control are ol the 





push button type and are combined 
In one unit.—Oasis CooLer Division, Esco MANUFACTURING 


Co., CoLumsBus, Ounio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1041 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 77 





The 15 watt lamp is 18 inches overall, 


SHE: This surface is 
the best I’ve used... 
it writes and erases 


so easily. 


HE: It should. That's 
Slatoplate! 


SLATOPLATE WOOD FIBER BLACKBOARD 


The economical choice for new construction or replacement. 
Wood fiber base laminated under great pressure into 14-inch 
panels. A series of slating coats are applied and velhed to 
a velvety finish. Three colors from which to choose: black, 
brown, and green. 





FREE SAMPLES OF THREE COLORS 


Make your own “crayon and eraser” test. You'll 


agree Slatoplate writes smoother, erases easier. 
You'll like the handsome green or brown color, 
too. a us a card, “Send my Slatoplate sam- 
ples and ( 





‘atalog NS 241.” 


BECKLEY- YARD Yexcmacnis 












capecnenesm on eee ea m oe: 


) 2h f eves - Cleaner Floors 
AR LESS LABOR! 


MAINTENANCE men sani are tated with 
the vitally important problem of saving time, 
conserving man power. Much time can be saved, 
because, in one operation, waxed floors of any 
kind can be cleaned, dry-scrubbed and polished to 
greater beauty and greater safety 


the SUN RAY WOOLER WAY 


Made in sizes to fit any disc-type floor 
machine brush, these flexible, long-wearing 
pads are ready for immediate use. No 
tying necessary. 













Find out how you can greatly simplify your 
floor maintenance work — reduce slipperi- 
ness to a minimum—develop wear-resisting 
floors. Ask your supplier, or write direct. 


The WILLIAMS COMPANY 
London, Ohio 


67 West First Street 
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... FOR SAFETY! 


The same principles employed in the de- 
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“Ng sign and construction of WAYNE Stands 
yy used by U. S. Service Schools and many 
(| other schools and colleges are embodied 


in the WAYNE Observation Towers sup- 
plied to our fighting forces. 


4 


AN VAY KZ NZ AB 








Although “Uncle Sam” has first call on 
our plant capacity for the duration, don’t 
forget WAYNE for your future grandstand 
needs! 


AY 








AIOE 


NORCOR 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Strongly constructed 
of heavy gauge dou- 
ble-beaded channel 
steel, rigidly braced. 
Large. comfortable, 
roomy seats. Cor- 
rect posture. Posi- 

tive seat lock and 

easy, compact fold- 

ing eliminate pinch- 
ing or tearing haz- 
ards. Wide range of 
models and prices. 


THE CHAIR ILLUSTRATED 
IS OUR NO. 700 SERIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OF COMPLETE LINE 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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WAYNE STANDS | Disinfectant and Deodorant Combined 


Disinfection is complete—and nontoxic—with Mer-Kil 
PC 15, an oUorless, disinfectant, deodorant and fungicidal 
compound that has recently been placed on the market. 
It is said to destroy pathogenic micro-organisms on walls, 
floors, woodwork and toilets and safely and effectively to 
disinfect respirators, gas masks, goggles and rubber gloves. 
Because the pH is approximately at the neutral point, 
Mer-Kil will not affect rubber or fabrics, it is stated. In 
addition to these properties, the compound is said to be a 
highly effective and economical method of controlling 
athlete’s foot and other foot infections in and around 
showers, swimming pools and locker rooms.—Mer-Ki. 
CuHEMIcAL Propucts Co., 107 NorrH Wacker Drive, 
CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1042 


Outdoor Drinking Fountain 


Pollution is locked out of 
the new Murdock “Air Lock” 
outdoor drinking fountain. 






CLEAN WATER 
CHAMBER OR 


The air lock prevents contam- 
ination of the fresh water 
supply by eliminating back 
flow. When the foot pedal is 


WASTE 






depressed, the drain valve went Pint 
closes and the supply valve 
opens to admit water to the 
bubbler pipe. When the pedal 
is released the supply valve 
closes and the drain valve 
opens to allow the water in alae iene 
the pipe connecting with the 
bubbler to flow into the clean 
water chamber; the overflow 


10 SEWER 


passes into the air chamber 

and then into the sewer. If the sewer becomes clogged, an 
air pocket prevents any possibility of contact between the 
drinking water and the sewer water—Murpock MANUFAC- 
TURING AND SupPLy ComMPANy, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1043 


Lithomat and Photomat Duplicators 


Two recent additions to the ranks of duplicating mate- 
rials are Lithomat and Photomat, two nonmetallic plastic 
mats for direct image or photographic use. As described 
by the manufacturer, Lithomat is a direct-image offset mat 
on which the operator can draw, write, print or typewrite. 
Photomat is a photo-offset mat from which can be pro- 
duced halftones, small type faces and fine illustrations. 
Lithomat is light, flexible and easy to handle and tracings 
can be made on it because it is transparent. After the 
sketch, typewriting or other image is made on it, the 
Lithomat is clamped onto a lithographic press. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the Photomat in- 
clude the elimination of deoxidization and graining, as 
well as savings in cost of operating materials—lLitrHoMat 


| CorporaTION, Boston. 


| @ When inquiring, refer to NS1044 


Address manufacturers for further information 












Chalkboard Cleaner 


A man-sized 
chalkboard 
that 
blackboard areas 


clean- 
er covers 
in practically no 
time at all and is 
said to do 
with 
washing is offered 
by 


away 
blackboard 


American 
Crayon Company. 
The 


cleaner is 


Hygieia 
com- 
posed of a latex 
side that takes 
f erasures 





care otf 


REGULAR SITE 


CUSTODIAN SIZE 
made during the 

day and a leather 

side that puts the board in condition for the following day. 
According to the manufacturer, blackboards treated with 
the eraser show perfect cleanliness, maximum writing ease 
and minimum eyestrain—AMERICAN Crayon ComPANY, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1045 


Liquid Soap Cleans Quickly 


Because of its heavier density, Sanax liquid soap goes 
farther than other types, the manufacturer claims. The 
product is a slow-running mixture of several types of raw 
materials, a combination that results in quick removal of 
oil, grease and dirt from floors. It is particularly suitable 
for cleaning linoleum, tile, terrazzo, wood, marble and 
composition floors and will remove grease and coffee stains 
from wax-polished floors. Application of Sanax is said to 
leave a thin wax film on floors of all types and brings up 
FINNELL System, INc., ELKHART, IND. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1046 


a soft polish. 


Typewriter Cleaner 


Typewriters live 
longer when they 
are properly 
cleaned — and 
longer life for 
typewriters is of 
great importance 
in these days. 
Durol, a new type 
of cleaning prod- 
uct recently intro- 
duced by Reliance 
Pencil Corpora- 
tion, is now being 





offered in 3 and 8 
ounce bottles that are fitted with individual applicators and 
sealers on the cap to prevent evaporation —RELIANCE PENCIL 
CorporaTION, Mount VERNON, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1047 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 77 











As Originally 
Developed by 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 


Director of Physical Educa 
tion and Varsity Basketba!' 
Coach, University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 





Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor playgame for boys and girls of 
all ages . . . May be played by entire gym classes or 
playground groups . . . Same single piece of equipment 
may be used in the gym or on the playground .. . Unex- 
celled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up-game to 
regular basketball It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


Write for Catalog 


Also manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, Basketball Scoreboards, 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus and Telescopic Gym Seats. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3532 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 








How to get Longer Service 
from your Ampro Projector 


Today — every 
Ampro owner has 
the serious respon- 
sibility of making 
certain that his pro- 
jector is ready to 
render efficient serv- 
ice because: 

1. Every Ampro 
projector that is 
serviced and put 
back into first class 
condition relieves 
just that much of 
the load of produc- 
ing new machines 
for the war effort. 

2. There is ample 
opportunity for us- 
ing every Ampro 
for projecting 16mm. films for Civilian Defense, War-time training 
and the circulation of important information. 

The Ampro Corporation maintains complete service departments, 
manned by men who are experts in reconditioning and rebuilding 
used projectors. You will be surprised at how much can be done 
at reasonable rates to make your projector as good as new. A 
routine check-up of your projector will insure long and satisfactory 
performance, so visit your nearest Ampro dealer today for projector 
inspection, cleaning and adjustment. 

Write for name of local Ampro dealer display 


AMPRO ...33::.: 


CINE 
2851 N. Western Ave., (Dept. NS642) 





EQUIPMENT 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Cena 


110.210 








| 


WOOD FURNITURE; 


gots the call— 
and saves 
critical materials 


1as been left undone to make 


Nothing 
this line the last word in school equip The 16 mm. unit 
= f ar . (Code RS-Zl12) 
ment. It's made of solid maple with 
—< cae as includes an auto 
wainut Tinish, and is unsurpassed in ITs 


ed designing for style, beauty, 
comfort and strength. It is priced on 
a basis as to suggest the desirability 


t immediate purchase. 


Sound-on-Film Projectors 


Designed to 
conserve vital war 
materials and still 
to produce high 
quality perform- 
ance are two new 
sound-on-film pro- 
jectors recently an- 
nounced by De- 
Vry Corporation. 





matic loop setter, 
two exciter lamps, 
double fan forced ventilation and permanent reel arms. The 
pressure plate can easily be removed, it is stated, to permit 


cleaning of the film channel between reels to prevent 


scratches and abrasions on the film. 


NO PRIORITY NUMBERS REQUIRED. Just 68 ok a eo Par 
The 35 mm. Liberty unit features a built-in sound head 


indicate the items you are interested in. 


We have them in stock, already to ship. on which there are no pressure plate, tension shoes or 





gears to cause distortion. The amplifier and speaker can 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY be assembled in one carrying case and utilized in conjunc- 


Dept. D 


tion with microphones and record player or radio to pro- 


THE 


vide a public address system. 
It should be noted that proper priority is required to 
DeVry Corporation, 111 ArmMt- 





purchase either projector. 








HEIGHTS, ILL. 


° Manufacturers of School Seating, Auditorium, 
Opera and Assembly Room Seating. 


ARLINGTON 


rAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1048 


GUARANTEED 





POL LLL LALA aaa” 





NEW CATALOGS 





“Keep ‘Em Frying” 


To help users of Hotpoint electric appliances conserve 
both equipment and food, Epison GrNnerat Evectric Ap- 
5600 West 
has issued a new booklet entitled “How to Conserve With 


PLIANCE CoMPANY, Taytor STREET, CHICAGO, 


Hotpoint Electric Appliances.” The brochure offers hints, 


ideas and methods for saving food and vitamins, time and 





electricity. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1049 


Keystone Lantern-Slide Projector 


As the War Turns Toward Success 
It Is Time to Prepare for Peace 


One important aspect of peace is our closer 
relation to South America. 

You can teach your pupils about Latin 
America with the new Keystone Units of 
Stereographs and Lantern Slides. 


Fans and Blowers 


Photographs and specifications, engineering data, capacity 
tables and dimension drawings are contained in the com- 
prehensive catalog on Autovent Type H and Type HB 
centrifugal blowers issued by Autovent FAN aNp BLowER 
NELSON 1811 Nort 
AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


- 


Division, HERMAN CoRPORATION, 


KOSTNER 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1050 


KEYS T 0 N E How to Use USG a - 


VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Further Information Will Be 


Sent Upon Request 


Specification sheets for use with three products of the 
| UNITED WEstT 
| Srreer, Cuicaco, are now available to users of USG paints. 





States Gypsum Company, 300 ADAMS 


Keystone School Televiewer 
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Address manufacturers for further information 

















mixing, tinting, surface preparations and application of 
“Texolite 330,” “Cementico” and interior flat paint. Also 
covered in the folders are the various characteristics and 


properties of the products. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1051 


Saving Money on Soap 


Soap and soap products for every occasion and need- 
from handwashing to wall washing—are listed in the latest 
edition of the “Soap Buying Guide” published by Cotcate- 
PaLMOLiIvE-PEET Company, 105 Hupson STREET, JERSEY 
City, N. J. Toilet soaps and packaged products are dis 
cussed in detail and several new synthetic detergents, or 


soapless soaps, are desc ribed. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1052 


Arts and Crafts Instruction 


A 64 page booklet of comprehensive information regard- 
ing the proper materials to use in basketry, loom weaving, 
leatherwork, metalwork, pottery, beadwork, modeling, book 
binding and many other hand crafts is available without 
charge to schools and camps, it has been announced by Epv- 
CATIONAL MATERIALS, INc., 46 East ELEVENTH STREET, NEW 
York City. The handbook also contains directions for the 
proper use of these materials. It will be sent free on request 


by educational groups. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1053 


Reproduction of a Painting 


A handsome 
five color repro- 
duction of a paint- 
ing, “The Ameri 
can Way,” is be- 
ing offered free to 
schools by SuPER 
1OR CoaAcH Cor- 
PORATION, LIMA, 


Onto. The paint 





ing is the work of 
Dale Nichols, 
popular American artist, and depicts a modern school bus 
unloading its cargo of children in front of a school. The 
illustration is 12 by 16 inches in size and is lithographed 
on heavy, special finish paper with a quarter inch white 
boarder for framing. No advertising is visible on the 


illustration. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1054 


New Book of Crafts 


Stitching, crocheting, knitting and hooked rug making are 
some of the subjects covered in this book of simple hand 
crafts designed for use by schools and recreation groups. 
All of the crafts are clearly illustrated. Distributed by 
AMERICAN CRAYON Company, SANDUsKY, Onto. ($1.25) 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1055 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 77 


The specifications give data on the proper methods of | 









AS A DEFENSE MEASURE 
BLEACHER FABRICATION ENDS 


About June 15th, fabrication of all bleacher seat 
ing must cease for the duration of the war, and 
45 days later all orders must be assembled and 
shipped. Thereafter only repair and maintenance 
parts can be supplied. Orders received now can 
be accepted for new equipment only if completed 
within the above dates 

Universal will fully comply with these emergency 
jemands on industry, and will join the other hun 
ireds of loyal plants busy with war production 
When this need is ended we will again produce 


quality bleachers and grandstands to meet 








neeas 





US TODAY 


r both wood port 
In ordering, or 
otations Wood Portables please 
number of rows in height d i and total 
uired; for Steel Folding Stands please ad 


feet 











UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 












FINNELL 
STEEL-WOOL 
PADS 


... Wear from 3 to 4 
Times Longer! 


Welded construction provides balanced 
performance .. . allows the pad to wear even- 
ly, hence so much more slowly. Also assures 
uniform contact, producing a more satisfactory job in less time. 
And the Welded feature prevents tearing and shredding, too. 


7 Sizes—4 Grades 
Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch diameter. Grades: Fine, 
Average, Coarse, and Very Coarse. 


For literature or free demonstration, phone nearest Finnell branch, 
or write Finnell System, Inc., 206 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


ee 2 | | 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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ADVERTISERS 


For Information on Advertised Products 


THE BEST DEF. i 


1s re | good. . lA NS 1062 American Blower Corporation 1 


Detroit, Michigan 


OFFENSE! NS 1063 Ampro Corporation, Dept. NS 642 73 


2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 








NS ll Architects Building . 57 
06 New York, N. Y. 
NS 1064 Arlington Seating Company, Dept. D 74 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 
Atkins and Company, E. C. 5 
NS 1065 471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The best way to protect your athletes .. . to 
keep them in top physical form . . . is with an NS 1066 — Beckley-Cardy 71 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
adequate supply of good, clean towels! | 
McArthur Gym towels are proven favorites | NS 1067 _ Bell & Howell Company, Dept. NS 6-42 :" 
with many schools, colleges and universities. 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
But don't delay! Order McArthur towels now 
to insure prompt, complete deliveries next fall! | NS 1068 _ Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Write for the McArthur school towel system Co. Facing Page 53 
Elyria, Ohio 


plan book—FREE! | 
W) 4 NS 1069 _ Celotex Corporation.. 4th Cover 
rite 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


NS 1070 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ....... 7 
Industrial Dept., Jersey City, N. J. 





Brazil, Indiana 


| 
2 NS 107] Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 6 


RARE? 


r 

° “ : Yo . H | G G | N S NS 1073 © Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 70 
Drawing Ink Stoppe rs 121-123 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohi> 

Material shortages may make it difficult for a a " 


NS 1072 Continental Steel Corporation 58 
Kokomo, Indiana 





us to continue to supply the famous Higgins se 
Drawing Ink Stoppers with dipper fillers. As 

a precaution we advise you to salvage and NS 1075 DuPont de Nemours & Co. Inc. E.1 ' 
keep the ones you have and are now getting. i. 

Order a good supply of Higgins American 
Drawing Inks in % oz. bottles containing 
stoppers equipped with these pen fillers today. 


- Monroe St., Chicago, III. 





NS 1076 Finnell System, Inc. 75 


206 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


NS 1077 Gaylord Bros., Inc. Facing Page 53 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NS 1078 Graybar Electric Co. 9 


Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


NS 1079 Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 76 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NS 1080 Hillyard Chemical Co. 59 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 63 
NS 1081 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


271 NINTH STREET | NS 1082 Hotel Philadelphian 20000. 69 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC. sroortyy, x. ¥.,u.8.A | 5 39th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Write Advertiser Direct or Use Blank at Right 
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NS 1084 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 8 
Huntington, Indiana 
NS 1085 Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. . 59 
Baltimore, Maryland 
N l International Business Machines Corp. 10 
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NS 1083 = Keystone View Co. 74 
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206 Henry Street, Stamford, Conn. 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 77 


TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 


me eee eee ee ee ee oe te me ee we es es oe om oS om SS oe oe oe oe mm oe oe oe 


It’s easy 





to get product information 
by us ng this postage free 
coup n. Just do this 
1. Fill in 7 numbers of items wanted 
2. SIGN Y JR NAME and address 
3. Tear off, »ld and seal 
4. Mail. 






FOLD DOWN OW THIS LINE 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


a ee ee ee ee 


I WANT information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS, June 1942 


FOLD UP ON THIS LINE 








SCHOOL SYSTEM........... seesaw sicacaloats 
yy gi eT 


I would also like information on these additional 
types of products: 





MOISTEN GUM AND SEAL 








Postage 
Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 





No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


If Mailed 








BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


First Class Permit No. 187. See. 510 P. L. & R. Chieago, Ill. 
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919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in the 
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FILM RELEASES 





Tanks—1 reel, 10 minutes. 16 mm. sound. This film 
shows the production of the M-3 medium tanks. It was 
taken at the new Chrysler tank arsenal and at the head- 
quarters of the U. S. armored forces. Commentary by 
Orson Wells.—Orrice or EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT FILM 
Unit, 1600 Broapway, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1056 


Men and Machines—Answers the question, “Has the 
machine created jobs?” by demonstrating that the machine 
has not only yielded employment undreamed of in the era 
of home industry but is still continuing to create new jobs. 
Lowell Thomas tells the story in the sound version. 16 or 
35 mm. sound. 16 mm. silent. Sound, 10 minutes; silent, 
20 minutes—NationaL [NpusTRIAL CounciL, 14 West 
Forty-NINTH STREET, New York Cry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1057 


MacArthur—America’s First Soldier, and Manila Bombed 
—Two closely related subjects are combined in one reel. 
The film presents a screen symposium of General Mac- 
Arthur's career up to the scenes showing him in Manila 
after the Japanese attack. On the same reel are scenes shot 
as Manila burned.—CastLe Fits, INc., 30 RocKEFELLER 
Praza, New York Ciry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1058 


Gardens for Victory—How to raise a victory garden is 
demonstrated in this film produced by James H. Burdett 
of the National Garden Bureau. Available in 16 and 8 mm. 
black and white or color, silent or sound. Silent version, 
30 minutes; sound, 10 minutes—BELL anp Howett Com- 
PANY, 1801 LarcHMoNT AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1059 


Bristles to Brushes—A trip through the main plant of 
the Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn., showing new 
methods of making Fuller brushes, such as attaching 
handles, the brush twisting machine, the pastry brush ma 
chine and the tooth brush machine. Production methods 
are described and pictured in operation. Running time, 40 
minutes.—FuLLer Brush Company, ADVERTISING Depart 
MENT, HARTFORD, Conn. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1060 


First Aid—A series of six single reels of 16 mm. motion 
pictures produced by Dr. Jacob Sarnoff, New York surgeon 
and medical cinematographer, for practical instruction in 
first aid for defense volunteers, high school pupils, scout 
organizations and other interested groups. The subjects 
covered are bleeding, resuscitation, shock, bandaging, splint- 
ing and transportation. The films are based on the Red 
Cross manual. 16 mm. silent, color or black and white. 
Sound version in preparation—Bett anp Howett Com- 
PANY, 1801 LarcHMontT AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1061 
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Miller, Nathan A., To vitalize English 
II saiisnisoceisekisinkcinicienconenabasmnsinsematimbabsiisio: J 54 
Minniss, Mary “Ceil, ‘High finance down 
to earth ....... ..My 50 
Moberly, Russell > and ‘LaFond, “Helen, 
You can’t teach democracy in regi- 
mented schools ..... we 55 
Modesto, Calif., home economics building, 
A. G. Atkinson and J. H. Bradley....F 30 
Modoe Union High School, Alturas, Calif. 
Rel dapiescediuinin<habddnttastecidniadpseees ais Ja 36 
Moehlman, Arthur B., ‘Children first........My 13 
community-centered secondary schools 
(SES Ee Ss , ; Ja 18 
Discontinue N.Y.A. and C.C.C.. Ja 41 
Problems engendered by war occupy 
delegates to San Francisco meeting 
Ak ae ees inineniectenaionte Mr 33 
Editorials : 
Administration : 
control is important Ap 11 
duplication unnecessary My 12 
keep record straight F 11 
Adult Education: 
using the building...... = J 12 
Education: 
centennials—New York, Detroit........ J il 
Finance: 
budgets must increase 0a 15 
nondefense expenditures ................../ Ap 12 
IE IID irasicsienichininitstcttiniiainsinianagsedeiacmnisiagl F il 
“too little, too late’’. ..My 12 
Health Education: 
physical fitness ..........................002. Mr 14 
Instruction : 
adult health .. = ..Mr 15 
II sass crccsstersscccsntisnecestsenssioesoninsadiiacaaee ae 
no extras .... Jetacpaes said ta Raeatinentacuaseale J 12 
Interpretation : 
good job . Ap 12 
Legislation : 
board of education , F 13 
cultural diffusion ... sa .Mr 14 
executive responsibility Mr 14 
National Defense: 
war SEE Ae ee eRe ERNE nee er Ja 15 
Personnel: 
Homer W. Anderson ... Mr 13 
no time te expand.............-......:...... F 12 
a ee .Ap 13 
eee ee Te Ap 11 
value of degrees Ap 12 
Records: 
machine scoring .Ap 11 
Religion : 
U. S. Office of Education edits 
President U. S. Grant ; a ae 
Rural Schools: 
their needs ..... : ; Ja 16 
Service of Supplies: 
phi is aids Ja 16 
buy early My 11 
“nlease de monstrate” er e 
Social Interpretation: 
editorial responsibility ..My 11 
interpretation needed Mr 13 
War: 
help China _ oe Mr 15 
selective service . F 12 
spare children Mr 15 
Moehlman, Arthur B., and Ford, Henry, 
“Don’t neglect the children’ Ap 18 
Moffitt, Frederick J.: See Chalk Dust 
Morphet, Edgar L., Handbook for board 
members ...Ja 52 
Mulford, Herbert B., Board member goes 
I ID deeicctevncsencomnics My 56 
Mullany, George G., Vv isitors’ ‘guide to San 
go ee eT Ja 46 
Mundt, Ernest, Ankara pupils build their 
own trade school ............ Mr 26 
Music, rallies aid morale J 28 
N ames in News........ ; sini 
Ja 74; F 76; Mr 80; Ap 80; My 74; J 66 
National A Pct begins at school in 
oS... a — ) 
bus in defense areas, R. V. Long (P.).Ap 47 
ealling all schools, M. A. McCloskey J 20 
custodian’s role in air raids...:............ ssa On 
democratic plan for . .Ap 28 
ideas for your school...........................--- Mr 16 


keystone for treaty, J. K. 
Norton 

“men at work’’ 
morale building in 


Campbell 


peace 


Sir G. 


Britain, 
Le Opposite Mr 











NATIONAL DEFENSE, CONT. 


morale building in our schools and 









colleges, J. W. Studebaker Mr 48 
of civilians is our job, H. G. Humann..Ap 30 
real air raid menace is panic Ap 28 
role of schools in the present emer- 
gency, A. J. Stoddard Mr 53 
steps in defense trainee’s progress in 
Pittsburgh schools ......... My 20 
time out for, J. Bloom F 57 
to the rescue—in a trailer, W. F. 
Holzapfel aoe J 19 
why not tackle your war problems this 
way, L. S. Waskin.. My 21 
See also News in Review; War 
Nelson, Thomas L., Safety at fair cost 
COPae xviccniinapioniadinigubaneaiabias .Ap 42 
News in Review FES Does a 
Ja 66; F 66; Mr 72; Ap 68; My 68; J 60 
Niles Elementary School, Niles, Calif., 
Bh aa IN ac sticsctacanconubasasmaaondgncesnii’ F 28 
Norman, Loyal V. : See Banks ton, Marvin, 
jt. auth. 
Norton, John K., Keystone for peace 
treaty ‘ Mr 51 
Nutrition, do they practice what we 
teach, M. Hemmersbaugh (P.)..... J 45 
how high schools measure up, D. G. 
NE We ee aaa J 39 
off to a good start with proper foods, 
ae a ER SS ee J 34 
penny milk program (P.)........................J 41 
See also Cafeterias; Food and Food 
Service; Health 
Nuttall, L. John, Jr., South High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah (P.) Ja 38 
} = View School, Norfolk, Va., by 
sea, C. W. Mason My 29 
|. Omar Jr., Education is demo- 
cratic road to economic efficiency Ap 31 
Park, R. H., It’s up to teachers and 
pupils (P.) , ..My 38 
Payne, James L., Spare windows (P.)....My 47 
Penhale, Randall R., Plight of small 
schools F 22 
Personnel, custodian’s réle in air raids F 52 
Homer W. Anderson (Ed.)......... w----- MY 18 
no time to expand (Ed.) F 12 
St. Paul plan (Ed.) ..Ap 13 
supply adequate (Ed.) Ap 11 
value of degrees (Ed.) ; Ap 12 
Phillips, Howard W.: See Aley, Howard 
C., jt. auth. 
Phillips, Stuart, Swimming program is 
possible ..... My 28 
Philosophy, churchmen’s claims on public 
school, H. M. Kallen My 49; J 52 
Physical Education, swimming program is 
possible, S. Phillips My 28 
Plant, make wider use, J. R. Leevy Ap 17 
Plant Preservation, check list for school 
plumbing and heating, N. J. Radder 
Ga - cunenscmmencen : My 41 
Freeport’s priority plan, W. C. Haw- 
kins (P.) os My 43 
in times of war prepare to save, 
I BI eerecccectennicnestiersconsunsiel My 34 
let’s use “uncommon” sense, D. E. 
McGrath (P.) ‘6 uh ..My 36 
repairs within and without, J. C. 
Siegle (P.) My 40 
savings in small school, C. F. Hayford 
(P.) ; : My 39 
spare windows, J. L. Payne (P.) ...My 47 
See also Maintenance 
Plumbing, check list for school, N. J. 
Radder (P.) My 41 
Portfolios, convention news Mr 33 
health facilities (cover page) , F 33 
nutrition (cover page) J 33 
plant preservation (cover page) My 33 
school bus’ problems: 1942 (cover 
page) Ap 33 
secondary schools (cover page) Ja 17 
Private Schools, Henry Ford: schoolmas- 
ter, M. J. Straight dniactcieeot an 
Proctor, Ralph W., “Lives of great 
men—”’ vee Ja 49 
Public Relations: See Social Interpreta- 
tion 
Pupils, adventures in art in _ library, 
A. F. Carpentet.......... J 50 
build their own trade school at Ankara, 
ibs NINE chit. cinaiccdichaisn docsckacudpesntintedacpedeattepeiatie Mr 26 
eleven points for pupils during war, 
ae a earings Mr 34 






PuPILs, CONT. 

guidance experiment: learning to work 
by working, E. D. Kennedy My 

how one city provides for those with 
low I1.Q.’s, N. E. Viles and 
Dale ; sinceiesiled heii bcetabeszsasianaibintii F 

Miss Doe’s three success stories, 
Risden ian 

new reports challenge pupils, M. 
Sylvest utuidineean 

ninth graders study themselves, G. 
Robbins neal , abel 

planning homecoming program, 
Huston , icaacnceeniigieaae 

summer project for high school Ap 

summer tasks, G. W. 

these pupils did some research, T. E. 
Robinson and M. C. Smith 

time out for defense, J. Bloom 

we follow up our graduates, 
Welsh 

what pupils can do to help win this 
war My 


oe Norman J., Check list for 
school plumbing and heating (P.) My 
Radio: See Audio-Visual Education 
Randolph Henry High School, Charlotte 
County, Virginia (P.) Ja 
Rationing, best foot forward for sugar, 


30 


Frasier... Ap 2! 


C. Grieder My 2% 


Recommended Films Ap 64; J 
Recordings 
Ja 85; F 92: Mr 93; Ap 94; My 
Records, machine scoring (Ed.) Ap 
Recreation, calling all schools, M. A. 
McCloskey J 
Religion, churchmen’s claims on public 
school, H. M. Kallen My 49; J 
teaching it in school, A. 
U. S. Office of Education edits Presi- 
dent U. S. Grant (Ed.) J 
Remley, Harold B.: See Viles, N. E. 
Report Cards, drafted by parents, M. J. 
Greenshields J 
new report challenges pupils, M. J 


A. Ellerd Ap { 


Sylvest .Ap 3: 


Reports: See Annual Reports 

Risden, Gladys, Miss Doe’s three 
stories , ' F 

Robbins, Glaydon D., Ninth graders study 


success 


themselves .. Ja 5 


Roberts, Lydia J., Off to a good start 
with proper 

Robinson, Thomas E., and Smith, May C.., 
These children did some research J 

Rural Schools, their needs (Ed.) Ja 


foods (P.) Ji 


transportation P Ap 3: 


Soe. at fair cost, T. L. Nelson (P.)..Ap 
do’s and don’t’s in wiring (P.) My 


planning lunch hour program, H. C. 
Aley and H. W. Phillips Ap 
swimming program is_ possible, S 


Phillips My 2 


St. Joseph, Mo., provides for pupils with 
low I1.Q.’s, N. E. Viles and T. E. Dale..F 

Salaries: See Teachers 

San Francisco, visitors’ guide to schools, 
G. G. Mullany...... Ja 

Sayre, M. C., Let’s listen to record Ap 


Schenk, John F., Going back to school...My 5 


Service of audio-visual aids 
( Ed.) _— 
buy early (Ed.) 
“please demonstrate” (Ed.) 
Siegle, John C., Repairs within and with- 
out (P.) sea My 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel, Morale building 
in America (P.) ; Mr 
Sinai, Nathan, Needed: a realistic 
health plan (P.) F 
Smith, Max S., Reports should be read- 
able .. F 


Supplies, 


Smith, May C.: See Robinson, Thomas 
E., jt. auth. 

Snyder, Harvey A., Clean hands: good 
health . 


“come to see our show,” 
editorial responsibility 
immigrant parents, W. 
keystone for peace treaty, J. K. 
Norton ; sa ; <ccoel® 
needed (Ed.) a 
school makes movie, “sells”’ 
school, E. 


Fordyce.. 


See also Community Relations 

South High School, Salt Lake 
Utah (P.) 

Spearman, Rosa, Cooperative lunch pro- 


City, 


ae wee & 


Sproul, Robert Gordon, Educational out- 
look - a detalii ...Mr 
Stoddard, Alexander J., Réle of schools in 
present emergency ... : Mr 
Stonewall Jackson High School and Trade 
School, Charleston, W. Va., V. L. 
Flinn : a 
Straight, Madeline Joyce, Henry Ford: 
schoolmaster seus <cssesel? 
Strang, Ruth, Modern health technics 
(P<) panceelitte saidesinicisaninsiisaccealisdeeiaar 
Studebaker, John W., Morale building in 
our schools and colleges Mr 
Sullivan, Frances, Cafeterias must teach 
(P.) cau J 
Sullivan, Joseph V., Trends in classroom 
films . M 
Surveys, visitors’ guide to San Francisco 
schools, G. G. Mullany Ja 
Sutherland, Samuel J.: See Theisen, 
W. W., jt. auth. 
Sykes, Earl F., 
Sylvest, Murphy J., New reports chal- 
lenges pupils ...... ; Ap 


Ridin adventures in art in library, 
A. F. 
discontinue N.Y.A. and C.C.C., A. B. 
Moehlman , Ja 
educational outlook, R. G. Sproul Mr 
for better remedial programs, A. J. F. 


Cross canals 4 
going back to school, J. F. Schenk....My & 


Henry Ford: schoolmaster, M. J. 
Straight My 


how to spend summer, V. E. Leonard..Ap 5 


in praise of workshop education, C. D. 
Champlin ’ = = Ja 

“lives of great men—’’, R. W. Proctor.Ja 

mathematics without tears, M. 


Kanouse Ap 2 


Miss Doe’s three success stories, G. 
Risden sean = 
ninth graders study themselves, G. D. 


Robbins Ja 5 


pointed paragraphs from Kansas school- 
master, J. H. Clement J 

right one for job, E. H. Thorne 

salaries and cost of living, H. C. 
Beadle " Mr 

sound basis for salaries, E. F. Sykes....J 

supervision “by ear’’ voted down, K. C. 
Coulter amiadin 

teaching combinations, G. V. Lann- 
holm . ; ‘ a 

what about faculty meetings, N. E. 
Kullman Jr. aS 

what can I do, H. Kempfer J 

who pays when school districts consol- 
idate, H. W. Andersen and D. H. 


J 


Cooke . My 27 


you can’t teach democracy—in regi- 
mented schools, R. L. Moberly and 


H. LaFond iia Ja { 


J. Anderson a My 2 
what can I do, H. Kempfer....... J1 


Sound basis for salaries....J ‘ 


Carpenter...... Jf 


Textbooks, in nonpublic schools, M. M. 
Chambers Jabs 
why they cost so much, F. A. Jensen....J 17 
Theisen, W. W., and Sutherland, Samuel 
J., Building health in school plant 
(P.) F 43 
Thorne, Edmund H., Right teacher for 
job easiest pee ae J 27 
Trager, Helen: See Hoke, Helen, jt. auth. 
Transportation, bus in defense areas, 
we 2a! 
extra month for education, E. B. 
Elliott (P.) shah naeaiaticiadeanaiibl cee 
it’s story of growth, O. C. Amis (P.)..Ap 
question of insurance, N. E. Viles and 
| a? 0 SE) A ee 
safety at fair cost, T. L. Nelson (P.)..Ap 
what about costs, J. E. Butterworth 
cr) 





V allejo Unified School District, Vallejo, 
Calif., building schools in “boom 
town,” O. Hilton 

Viles, N. E., and Dale, Tracy E., How 
one city provides for pupils with 
At 5 ss siaest paieagnetaieeiadinanamianar 

Viles, N. E., and Remley, Harold B., 
Question of insurance (P.)....................Ap 36 

Visual Education: See Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation 

Vocational Education, coordinator ex- 
plains his job, D. G. Erwin......... F 

career day at Medina, R. Eggleston....F 


See also: National Defense 


W anaiing, Harry F., 
Hurd, Modoc Union 
Altura, Calif. (P.) 

War, bomb battler designed 

help China (Ed.) 
in times of war 
C. English (P.) My 
morale building in America, Rabbi 
A. H. Silver (P.) Mr 
music rallies aid morale - J 2 
problems engendered occupy delegates 
to San Francisco meeting, A. 
Moehlman (P.) .... 
selective service (Ed.) 
selective service in total war, Brig.- 
Gen. L. B. Hershey a — 
spare children (Ed.) Mr 
steps in defense trainee’s progress in 
Pittsburgh schools 
summer tasks for 
Frasier es 
tips for war time..... 
to the rescue—in a 
Holzapfei 
what can I do, 
what your pupils can do to help win 
this war ... on sabia = My 
why not tackle problems this way, 
L. S. Waskin... é My : 
See also National Defense 

Warren, Carl V., and Graham, Robert R., 
Middletown High School, Middletown, 

a. a: ee sabia Ja 2% 

Waskin, Leon S., Why not tackle your 
war problems this way - — Ff 

Welsh, E. J., We follow up our grad- 
WINE tic ihesaduebediiitbiantcensciyecdeacauacn ae Ap 

What's New = a 
Ja 81; F 85; Mr 89; Ap 86; My 78: J 7 

Wickham, Terry, and Fox & Duthies, 
Cuyahoga Heights Village School, 
Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio (P.) 

Wiehl, Dorothy G., How high 
measure up (P.) 


and Masten and 
High School, 


prepare to 


pupils, G. 


schools 


T gen F. B., and Foeller, Schober 
& Berners, Menasha High School, 
Menasha, Wis. (P.)... Ss Ja 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











